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THE PROPHET ISATA 


CHAPTER XX. 


1. In the year * that Tartan 
a 2 Kings 18. 17. 


came unto Ashdod, (when Sargon 
the king of Assyria sent him,) 
and fought against Ashdod and 
took it; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Viston XV.—Ch. xx. Egypt and Assyria. 


1. In the year that Tartan came unto Ashdod, (when Sargon the king of 
Assyria sent him,) and fought against Ashdod and took it; 


CHAPTER XX. 
ANALYSI6. 


This prophecy occupies this single 
chapter, Its design and scope it is 
not difficult to understand. The time 
when it was delivered is designated 
in ver. 1, and was manifestly in the 
reign of Hezekiah. The Assyrian 
empire had extended its conquests far. 
They had conquered Syria, Damascus, 
and Ephraim or Samaria. 2 Kings 
xviii. 9—12. The king of Assyria 
had sent Tartan to take possession 
of Ashdod or Azotus, the maritime 
key of Palestine, and there was evi- 
dent danger that the Assyrians would 
also overthrow the government of 
Judah, and sccure also the conquest 
of Egypt. In these circumstances of 
Ganger, the main reliance of Judah was 
on the aid which they hoped to derive 
from Egypt and Ethiopia (ver. 5), as 
being alone able to repel the invasion of 
the Assyrians. ‘They relied rather on 
that aid than on God. To recal 
them from this, and to show them the 
vanity of such a dependence, and to 
lead them to rely on God, Isaiah was 
sent to them to be a sign; or to indi- 
eate, by a symbolical action, what would 


be the fate of the Egyptians on whom 


VOL. II, 


they were placing their reliance. Ver. 4. 
By showing the Jews what would be 
the destiny of Egypt, and that that 
destiny would soon overtake them, he 
designed to withdraw them from resting 
on their assistance, and to turn them to 
God for protection and aid. 


‘lL. In the year that Tartan, &c. 
Tartan was one of the generals of Sen- 
nacherib. Came unto Ashdod. Ashdod, 
called by the Greeks Azotus, was a sea- 
port on the Mediterranean, between 
Askelon and Ekron, and not far from 
Gaza. It was one of the five cities of 
the Philistines, assigned to the tribe of 
Judah, but never conquered hy them. 
Josh, xiii, 3; xv. 46, 47. The temple 
of Dagon stood here; and hither the 
ark of God was brought after the fatal 
battle of Ebenezer, 1 Sam. v. 1, seq. 
It sustained many sieges, and was re- 
garded as an important place in respect 
to Palestine, and also toEgypt. It was 
taken by Tartan, and remained in the 
possession of the Assyrians until it wag 
besieged by Psammetichus, the Egyp- 
tian king, who took it after a siege of 
twenty-nine years. Herod. ii. 157. It 
was about thirty miles from Gaza. It 
is now a small village, and is called 
Esdud. It was besieged and taken by 
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2 


2. At the same time spake the 
Lorp ! by Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
saying, Go and loose the sack- 

" by the hand of. 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 713. 


eloth from off thy loins, and put 
off thy shoe from thy foot. And 
he did so, walking naked and bare- 


| foot. 


NEW TEANSLATION, 


‘ee 
2. At that time Jenovau spake by Isaiah the son of Amoz, saying, 
“Go and loose the sackcloth fom thy loins, 
“ And put off thy shoes from thy feet.” 
And he did so, walking naked and barefoot. 





Tartan as preparatory to the conquest 
of Egypt, and if the king who is here 
called Sargon was Sennacherib, it is 
probable that it was taken before he. 
threatened Jerusalem. (| When Sargon, 
&c. Who this Sargon was is not cer- 
tainly known. Some have supposed 
that it was Sennacherih, and others that 
it was Shalmanezer the father of Sen- 
nacherib, and others, that it was [sar- 
Haddon, the successor of Sennacherib. 
Michaelis. Rosenmiiller supposes that 
it was a king who reigned between Shal- 
manezer and Sennacherib, Tartan was 
a general of Sennacherib, and it is na- 
tural to suppose that he is here intended. 
Jerome says that Sennacherib had seven 
names, and Kimchi says he had eight; 
and it has been supposed that Sargon 
was one of those names. Oriental 

rinces often had several names; and 

ence the difficulty of identifying them. 
It. is by no means easy to determine 
who is intended here; nor is it very 
material, in order to see the main drift 
of the prophecy. As, however, Tartan 
was a leader of the army of Senna- 
cherib; as Sennacherib meditated the 
conquest of Egypt; and as Judah was 
relying on the aid of Egypt when Sen- 
wacherib threatened Jerusalem (Isa. 
XxxXvi, 6.), these circumstances would 
rather incline us to the opinion that 
Sennacherib is intended. See a full 
description of the various hypotheses in 
Vitringa on this place. 

2. By Isaiah, Marg., “by the hand 
of Isaiab.” So the Hebrew. That is, 
by the instrumentality of Isaiah, or 
through him. He sent him to make 
known the tate of the Egyptians, and 
the folly of trusting in them on this oc- 


easion. Go and loose the sackcloth, 
&e. For the meauing of the word 
suckcloth, see Note, ch. ui. 24. It was 
commonly worn as an emblem of 
mourning. But there is also reason to 
believe that it was also worn by pro- 
phets, and was regarded, in some de- 
gree, as their appropriate dress. It was 
inade usually of the coarse hair of the 
goat, and was worn as a zone or girdle 
around the loins. ‘That this was the 
dress of Elijah is apparent from 2 Kings, 
i, 8. “ He was an hairy man, and girt 
with a girdle of leather,” &c.; that is, 
he was clothed in a garment made of 
hair, of the coarse hair of the goat. 
The same was true of John the Baptist. 
Matt. ili. 4. That the prophets wore 
“a rough garment” is apparent also 
from Zech, xiii. 4, “neither shall they 
(the false prophets) wear a rough gar- 
ment (Heb., a garment of hair) to de- 
ceive ;” 2 e., the false prophets shall 
not assume the dress of the true pros 
phets for the purpose of deluding the 
people, or to make them think that 
they were the true prophets. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this hairy garment 
was regarded asa dress that appertained 
particularly to the prophets, It is well 
known, also, that the ancient Greek 
philosophers had a peculiar dress to 
distinguish them from the common 

eople. Probably the custom of wear- 
ing hair-cloth among the monks of later 
ages took its rise from this example of 
the prophets. His removing this gar- 
ment and his shoe, was designed to bea 
sign or an emblem to show that the 
Egyptians should be stripped of all their 
possessions, and carried captive to As- 
syria. { Walking naked, &c. Thatis, 


B.C. 713.] 


3. And the Lorp said, Like as 
my servant Isaiah hath walked 
naked and barefoot three years for 


CHAPTER XX. 


a sign and wonder upon Egypt 
and upon Ethiopia; ada 


NEW TEANSLATION. 


. And JEHOVAH said, 


“As my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot, 


‘“* A three years sign and 


nder, 


“Tn regard to Egypt and to Cush; 





walking without this peculiar prophetic 
garment, » It does not mean that he was 
in a state of entire nudity; for all that 
he was directed to do was to lay this 
garment—this emblem of his office— 
aside. It was his peculiar garment; 
and to be stripped of that was to be re- 
garded as naked. . The word naked, 
moreover, is used in the Scriptures, not 
to denote an. absolute destitution of 
clothing, but to denote that the outer 
garment was laid aside. See Note, 
John xxi. 7, Thus it is said of Saul, 
(1 Sam. xix. 24,) that he “stripped off 
his clothes also, and prophecied before 
Samnuel,’and lay down naked all that 
day,” &c., 2. e., he stripped off his royal 
robes, and was naked, or unclothed in that 
respect. He removed his peculiar dress 
as a king, or military chieftain, and ap- 
peared in the ordinary dress. It cannot 
be supposed that the king of Israel 
would become literally without raiment. 
So David is said to have danced naked 
before the ark, z. e., with his royal robes 
laid aside. How (ong Isaiah walked in 
this manner has been a matter of doubt. 
See Note on ver. 3. ‘That the prophets 
were accustonred to use symbolical 
actions to denote the events which they 
foretold, there can be no question. See 
Note, ch. viii. 18. Thus the children 
-of Isaiah, and the names given to them, 
were significant of important events, ch. 
vill. 1, 2,3. See Jeremiah xviii. 1—6; 
xliii. 8,9, in both of which places he 
used emblematic actions to exhibit the 
events concerning which he prophecied 
in a striking manner. Thus also the 
prophets are expressly called “ signs 
and wonders.” Zech. iii. 8; Ezek. xii. 6. 

3. Like as. That is, “as Isaiah has 
gone stripped of his peculiar garment 


as a prophet, so shall the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians be ‘stripped of' all that 
they value and be carried captive into 


‘Assyria. They shall be despoiled of 


all that they possess, and become pri- 
soners to the invading army of the As- 
syrians.” Hath walked—three years, 
There has been a great deal of diffi- 
culty felt in the interpretation of this 
place, from the strong improbability 
that Isaiah should have gone in this 
manner for a space of time so long as 
our translation expresses. The LXX 
render this, ‘“‘as my servant Isaiah- 
hath walked naked and barefoot three 
years, three years shall be for signs 
and wonders to the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians.” The phrase in the He- 
brew, “three years,” may either be 
taken with the preceding part of the 
sentence, as In our translation, meaning 
that he actually walked so long; or it 
may be taken with that which follows, 
and then it will denote that he was a 
sign and wonder with reference to the 
captivity of the Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians; or that by this symbolical ac- 
tion, he, in some way, indicated that 
they would be carried away captive for 
that space of time; or as Eben-Ezra 
and Abarbanel suppose, that he sig- 
nified that their captivity would com- 
mence after three years. Lowth sup- 
poses that it means that his walking 
was for three days, and that the Hebrew 
text has been corrupted. Vitringa also 
seems to suppose that this is possible, 
and that a day was a symbolical sign 
for a year. Rosenmiuller supposes that 
this prophetic action was continued 
during three years at intervals, so that 
the subject might be kept before the 
mind of the people. But the suppo- 
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4 ISATAH. 


4. So shall the king of Assyria 
lead away the ! Egyptians pri- 
soners, and the Ethiopians cap- 


+ captivity of Egypt. 


(B.C. 713. 


tives, young and old, naked and 
barefoot, even with their buttocks 
uncovered, to the ? shame of 
Egypt. 


3 nakedness. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
4. “So shall the king of Assyria pad the prisoners of Egypt, and the cap- 


tives of Cush, 
“The young and the old, 


“Naked and barefoot, with their hind-parts uncovered, 


“To the disgrace of Egypt. 





sition that this means that the sym- 
bolic action of walking naked and 
barefoot continued for so long a time 
in any manner, is highly improbable. 
(1.) The Hebrew does not necessarily 
require it. It may mean simply that 
his actions were a sign and wonder 
with reference to a three years’ cap- 
tivity of the Egyptians. (2.) It is in 
itself improbable that he should so long 
a time walk about Jerusalem expressly 
as a sign and wonder, when a much 
shorter period would have answered 
the purpose as well. (3.) Such a sign 
would have hardly met the circum- 
stances of the case. Ashdod was taken. 
The Assyrian king was advancing. 
The Jews were in consternation and 
looking to Egypt for help; and amidst 
this agitation and alarm, there is the 
highest improbability that Isaiah would 
be required to remain a sign and won- 
der for the long space of three years, 
when decided action was needed, and 
when, unless prevented, the Jews would 
have formed a speedy alliance with the 
Egyptians. I suppose, therefore, that 
the entire sense of the phrase will be 
expressed by translating it “my ser- 
vant Isaiah hath walked naked and 
barefoot, a three years’ sign and won- 
der ;” that is, a sign and indication that 
a three years’ calamity would come upon 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Whether this 
means that the calamity should com- 
mence in three years from that time, or 
that it should continue three years, per- 
haps we cannot determine. Grotius 
thinks that it means that it would occur 
after three years; that is, that the war 
between the Assyrians and Ethiopians 


would continue during that time only. 
In what manner Isaiah inJicated this, 
is not certainly known. The conjec- 
ture of Lowth is not improbable, that it 
was by appearing three days naked and 
barefoot, and that each day denoted a 
year. Or it may have been that he 
appeared in this manner for a short 
period—though but once—and declared 
that this was the design or purport of 
the action. 4] Upon Egypt, &e. With 
reference to; or as asign in regard to 
Egypt. It does not mean that he was 
in Egypt, but that his action hud refers 
ence to Egypt. 4 And upon Ethiopia. 
Heb., wi. Cush. See Note, ch. xi. 11. 
Whether this denotes the African Cusk 
or Ethiopia, or whether it refers to the 
Cush in Arabia, cannot be determined. 
The latter is the more probable suppo- 
sition, as it is scarcely probable that the 
Assyrian should extend his conquests 
south of Egypt so as to subdue the 
African Etinopia. Probably his con- 
quests embraced the Cush that was 
situated in the southern regions of 
Arabia. 

4, So shall, &. The emphasis here 
is on the word so. As Isaiah has walked 
naked, z. e., stripped of his usual cloth- 
ing, so shall the Egyptians and the 
Ethiopians be led away stripped of all 
their possessions. §{ The Egyptians pri 
soners, and the Ethiopians captives. ‘The 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, or Cushites,. 
were often united in an alliance, and 
appear to have been when this pro- 
phecy was delivered. Thus Nahumiii. 9: 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it 


was infinite. 
Put and Lubim were thy helpers. 


B.C. 713.] 


5. And they shall be afraid and 
ashamed of Ethiopia their expec- 
tation, and of Egypt their glory. 

6. And the inhabitant of this 


Jisle shall say in that day, Be- 
3 or, country, Jer. 47. 4, 


CHAPTER XX. 


§ 


hold, such © is our expectation, 
whither we flee for help to be 
delivered from the king of As- 
syria ; and how shall we escape? 


5 Job G6. 20, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
5. “Then shall they be afraid and fshamed of Ethiopia their 


“ And of Egypt their boast. 


6. “‘ And the inhabitant of this coast shall say in that day, 


‘Lo, such is our trust 


‘To which we fled for succour, 
‘That we might be delivered from the king of Assyria] 
* And how then shall we escape ?’”” 


Whether Ethiopia here refers to the 
African Ethiopia, or to Ethiopia, or 
Cush, in the south of Arabia, it was 
near to Egypt, and an alliance could be 
easily formed and would naturally be 
formed by them against an invader. 
| To the shame of Egypt. It shall bea 


ary 


manner. It is remarked by Belzoni, 
(** Operations and Recent Discoveries in 
Egypt and Nubia,”) that in the figures 
on the remains of their temples, pri- 
soners are often represented as naked, or 
only in aprons, with dishevelled hair, 
ard with their hands chained. He also 
remarks, that on a bas-relief on the re- 
cently discovered graves of the kings of 
Thebes, a multitude of Ivgyptiun and 
Lsthiopian prisoners are represented— 
showing that Egypt and Ethiopia were 
sometimes allied, alike in mutual de- 
fence and in bondage. Comp. Isa. xlvii. 
2; and Nahum iii. 5. 


5. And they shall be afraid. The Jews, 
or the party or faction among the Jews 
that were expecting aid from allied 
Ethiopia and Egypt. When they shall 
see them vanquished, they shall appre- 
hend a similar danger to themsclves ; 
and they shall be ashamed that they 
ever confided in a people so little able 
to aid them, instead of trusting in the 
arm of God. Egypt their glory. 
Their boast, as if Egypt was able to 
save them. The word here rendered 


glory mysbm means, properly, ornament, 


praise, honor; and then it may mean 
the object of glory, or that in which 
men boast, or confide. That is its sense 
here. Comp. Isa. x. 12; xiii, 19; Zech, 
xi. 7. 

6. And the inhabitant. The dwellers 
generally. The people. (| Of this isle, 
~7. The word ‘x isle is used here in 
the sense of coast, or maritime country, 
and is evidently applied to Palestine, 
or the Jand of Canaan, which is a 
narrow coast lying on the Mediter- 
ranean. That the word is often used 
in this sense, and may be applied to a 
maritime country, see Notes, ch. xiil. 225 
xli. 1. The connexion here requires us 
to understand it of Palestine. 4] Shall 
say, &c. Shall condemn their own 
folly in trusting in Egypt, and seeking 
deliverance there. 4] And how shall 
we escape? They shall be alarmed for 
their own safety, for the very nation on 
which they had relied had been made 
captive. And when the stronger had 
been subdued, how should the feeble 
and dependent escape a similar over- 
throw and captivity? All this was de- 
signed to show them the folly of trust- 
ing in the aid of another nation, and to 
lead them to trust in the God of their 
fathers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ANAaALysi1s.—Ch. xxi. 1—10. 


The prophecy which commences this 
chapter occupies the fixst ten verses. 
That it relates to Babylon 18 apparent 


CHAPTER XXL 


ISAIAH. 


south pass through; 0 it cometh 


B.C. 718 


1. The burden of the desert of ftom the desert, from a terrible 
nd. 


the sea. . As whirlwinds * in the 
a Zech. 9. 14. 


a 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
Viston XVI.—Ch. xxi. 1—10. Babylon. 


1. THE ORACLE CONCERNING THE DESERT OF THE SEA. 
Like whirlwinds violently rushing along from the south, 





from ver. 2 and ver. 9. The object 
is to foretel the destruction of that city 
by the Medes and Persians, and the de- 
sign is the same as in the more extended 
and minute description of the same event 
in ch. xiii, xiv. Whether it was de- 
livered at the same time, or at another 
time, cannot be determined from the 
prophecy. The purpose, however, of 
the prophecy is the sume as there—to 

ive consolation to the Jews who should 

e carried captive to that city; to assure 
them that Babylon would be destroyed, 
and that they would be delivered from 
their long and severe bondage. This is 
mmdicated in a brief and graphic manner 
mm ver. 10. 

This oracle or‘ode is one of singular 
beauty. It is distinguished for its bre- 
vity, energy, and force; for the variety 
and the rapidity of the action, and for 
the striking manner in which the events 
are made to pass before the mind. It is 
the language of strong excitement and 
of alarm; language that expresses rapid 
and important movements; and language 
that belongs to great vigor of conception 
and sublimity in description. In the 
oracle the prophet supposes himself in 
Babylon, and the events which are de- 
scribed are made to pass rapidly in vi- 
sion (see Intro. § 7, 4) before him. He 
first sees (ver. 1) the dreadful storm 
coming at a distance (the hostile armies), 
approaching like a whirlwind, and threat- 
ening destruction to everything in its 
way. He then (ver. 2) hears God’s di- 
rection to the invading armies; repre- 
sents himself as made acquainted with 
the design of the vision; and hears the 
command of God to Elam (Persia) and 
Media to go up and commence the siege. 
Regarding himself as among the exiles 
in the midst of Babylon, and in view of 


these invading hosts, he (ver. 3, 4) r 
presents the influence on his own mind, 
and describes himself as deeply affected 
in view of this sudden invasion, and of 
the calamities that were coming upon 
Babylon. In ver. 5 he describes the 
state of the Babylonians. Itis done ina 
most rapid and graphic manner. ‘They 
are represented first, as preparing the 
table, making ready for feasting and 
revelry, setting the watch on the watch- 
tower, and giving themselves up to 
feasting; and secondly, as suddenly 
alarmed and called to anoint the shield, 
and prepare for war. He then (verses 
6—9) declares the event, and the way in 
which the princes of Babylon would be 
roused from their revelry. But it is 
described in a very remarkable man- 
ner. He does not narrate the events, 
but he represents himself as directed to 
appoint a watchman (ver. 6) to declare 
or announce what he should see. ‘That 
watchman (ver. 7) sees two chariots— 
representing two nations, coming rapidly 
onward to execute the orders of God. 
So rapid is their approach, so terrible 
their march, that the watchman cries 
out (ver. 9} that Babylon is fallen, and 
will be inevitably destroyed. The 
prophet then (ver. 10) closes the pro- 
phecy by an address to the afflicted 
Jews whom God had “threshed” or 
punished by sending them captive to 
Babylon, and with the declaration that 
this was intended by the Lord of Hosts 
to be declared unto them. The whole 
design of the prophecy, therefore, is to 
console them, and to repeat the assur- 
ance given in ch. xiii, xiv., that Baby- 
lon would be destroyed, and that they 
would be delivered from bondage. 


1. Zhe burden. See Note, ch. xiii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


So it cometh from the desert—~ 
From a terrible land. 





@ Of the desert of the sea. Respecting 
the desert of the sea. There have been 
almost as many interpretations of this 
expression as there have been interpre- 
ters. That it means Babylon, or the 
country about Babylon, there can be no 
doubt ; but the question why this phrase 
was applied has given rise to a great 
diversity ofopinions. The term desert, 
“ata Midhbor, is usually applied to a 
wilderness, or to a comparatively barren 
and uncultivated country—a place for 
flocks and herds, (Ps. Ixv. 13; Jer. ix. 
9, &c.;) or toan actual waste, a sandy 
desert, (Isa, xxxii. 15; xxxv.1;) and 
particularly to the deserts of Arabia, 
(Gen. xiv. 6; xvi. 7; Deut. xi. 24.) It 
may here be applied to Babylon, either 
historically, as having been once an un- 
reclaimed desert, or by anticipation, as 
descriptive of what it would be after it 
should be destroyed by Cyrus, or pos- 
sibly both these ideas may have beep 
combined, That it was once a desert or 
vast waste before it was reclaimed by 
Semiramis is the testimony of all his- 
tory; that it is now a vast waste is the 
united testimony of all travellers. ‘There 
is every reason to think that a large 
part of the country about Babylon was 
tormerly overflowed with water before 
it was reclaimed by dykes, and that the 
name desert is given to it because it was 
the appropriate and natural description 
of the place. It was naturally a waste, 
and when the artificial dykes and dams 
should be removed it would again be a 
desert. (| Of the sea. 0» Yom. There 
has been also much difference of opinion 
in regard to this word. But there can 
be no doubt that it refers to the Eu- 
phrates, and to the extensive region of 
marsh that was covered by its waters. 
The name sea, 0, is not unfrequently 
given to a large river, to the Nile, and 
to the Euphrates. See Note, ch. xi. 15. 
Comp. ch. xix. 5. Herodotus i. 184, 
says that ‘Semiramis confined the Eu- 
phrates within its channel by raising 
great dams against it; for before, it 
overflowed the whole country like a 


sea.” And ri ar a in Eusebius (Pre- 
para. Evang. B. ix. p. 457) says, re- 
specting the building of Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, that “it is reported 
that all this was covered with water, 

was called a sea.” Comp. Strabo 
Geog. B. xvi. § 9, 10, and Arrianus 
de Expedit. Alexandri, L. vii. c. xxi. 
Cyrus removed these dykes, re-opened 
the canals, and the waters were suf- 
fered to remain, and again converted 
the whole country into a vast marsh. 
See Notes on ch. xili. xiv. As 
whirlwinds. That is, the army comes 
with the rapidity of a whirlwind. In 
ch. viii, 8 (comp. Hab. i. 11) an army 
is compared to an overflowing and 
rapid river. Here it is compared toa 
whirlwind, or a tempest—a comparison 
that is very striking and impressive. 
@ Jn the south, Whirlwinds or tem- 
pests are often in the Scripture repre- 
sented as coming from the south. The 
burning sands of Arabia were situated 
to the south of Palestine, and whirl- 
winds are described as arising there, 
and sweeping over the neighbouring 
regions. Zech. ix. 14; Job xxxvii. 9; 


Out of the south cometh the whirlwind, 
And cold out of the north. 


So Virgil: 
“ ercberque procellis 
Africus.” AENEID, i. 85. 


In Jobi. 19, the whirlwind is repre- 
sented as coming “from the wilder- 
ness;” that is, from the desert of Arabia. 
Comp. Jer. xiii. 24; Hos. xiii, 15. 
q So it cometh, The desolation; or 
the army that shall lay Babylon waste. 
«| From the desert. See ch. xiii. 4, and 
the Note on that place. God is there 
represented as collecting the army for 
the destruction of Babylon “on the 
mountains,” and by mountains are pro- 
bably denoted the same as is here de- 
noted by the desert. The country of 
the Medes is doubtless intended, which 
in the view of civilized and refined 
Babylon was an uncultivated region, or 
a vast waste or wilderness. | From a 
terrible land. A country rough and 


B 


2. A! grievous vision is de- 
clared unto me; the treacherous 
dealer © dealeth treacherously, and 


‘hard. d ch. 33. 1, 


ISAIAH. 


(B.C. 713. 


the spoiler spoileth. Go Sup, O 
Elam: besiege, O Media: all the 
sighing thereof have I made to 


cease. 
ech. 13.17. Jer. 49. 34, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. A grievous vision was revealed to me ;— 
The plunderer plundereth, and the robber destroycth. 
“Go up, O Elam! Besieye, O Media! 
“ All its oppression do I make to cease.” 





uncultivated ; abounding in forests or 
wastes. 


2. A grievous vision, Margin, as in 
Heb., hard. On the word vision sec 
Note, ch.i. 1. The sense here is, that 
the vision which the prophet saw was 
one that indicated great calamity. Vs. 
3, 4. Js declared unto me. Is an- 
nounced; revealed; manifested; that 
is, is caused to pass before me, and its 
‘Meaning is made knowntome. 4 The 
treacherous dealer. 3:25. The perfi- 
dious, unfaithful person or people. This 
is the usual signification of the word; 
but the connexion here does not seem 
to require the signification of treachery 
or perfidy, but of violence. The word 
has this meaning io Hab. ii. 5; and in 
Prov. xi. 8,6. It refers here to the 
Medes, and to the fact that oppression 
and violence were now to be exercised 


towards Babylon. Lowth renders 
this: 
« The plunderer is plundered, and the destroyer 
is destroyed,” 


but the authority for sa rendering it is 
doubtful. He seems to suppose that it 
refers to Babylon. But the Hebrew 
evidently means, that there is to be 
plundering and devastation, and that 
this is to be accomplished by a nation 
accustomed to it, and which is immedi- 
ately specified ; that is, the united king- 
dom of Media and Persia. ‘The Chal- 
dee renders it, “They who bring 
violence, suffer violence ; and the plun- 
derers are plundered.” Jarchi says, 
that the sense of the Hebrew text 
according to the Chaldee is, “ Ah! thou 
who art violent! there comes another 


™~ 


who will use thee with violence; and 
thou plunderer, another comes who will 
plunder thee, even the Medes and Per- 
sians, who will destroy and lay waste 
Babylon.” But the Hebrew text will 
not bear this interpretation. The sense 
is, Isaiah saw desolation approaching. 
This was to be produced by a nation 
accustomed to it, and who would act 
towards Babylon in their true charac- 
ter, and would lay it waste. { Go up. 
This is an address of God to Media and 
Persia. See Note, ch. xiii. 17. YO 
‘Elam. This was the name of the 
country originally possessed by the 
Persians, and was so called from Elam 
a son of Shem. Gen, x. 22. It was 
east of the Euphrates, and compre- 
hended properly the mountainous coun- 
tries of Khusistan and Louristan, called 
by the Greek writers E/ymais. In this 
country was Susa or Shushan, men- 
tioned in Dan. viii. 2, It is here put for 
Persia in general, and the call on Elam 
and Media to go up was a callon the 
united kingdom of the Medes and Per- 
sians. | Besiege. ‘That is, besiege 
Babylon. “ O Media. See Note, ch. 
xiii. 17, FY All the sighing thercof, &e. 
This has been very differently inter- 
preted by expositors. Some understand 
it (as Rosenmuller, Jerome, Lowth, 
&c.) as designed to be taken in an 
active sense; that is, all the groaning 
caused by Babylon in her oppressions of 
others, and particularly of God's people, 
would cease. Others refer it to the 
army of the Medes and Persians, as if 
their sighing should be over ; 1. e. their 
fatigues and labors in the conquest of 
Babylon. Cualvin supposes that it 
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CHAPTER X™ 


9 


3. Therefore * are my loins | I was dismayed at the secing of it. 


filled with pain: pangs have taken | 
hold upon*me, as the pangs of a | 
woman that travaileth: I was ; 


bowed down at the hearing of tt; | 


d ch. 15. 5. | 


4. My ! heart panted, fearful- 
ness affrighted me: the © night of 
my pleasure hath he turned 2 into 
fear unto me. 


1 or, my mind wandcred 


~ ¢Dan. 5. 5, &a 
put. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. Therefore are my loins full of pain; 
Anguish hath seized me as the anguish of a woman in travail. 
I am so oppressed that I cannot see; 
I am so dismayed that I cannot hear. 
4. My mind is bewildered, terrors affright me; 
The night of my pleasure hath he turned into sorrow. 


means that the Lord would be deaf to 
the sighs of Babylon; that is, he would 
disregard them, and would bring upon 
them the threatened certain destruction. 
The probable meaning is that suggested 
by Jerome, that God would bring to an 
end all the sighs and groans which 
Babylon had caused in a world suffer- 
ing under her oppressions. Comp. ch. 
xiv. 7, 8. 

3. Therefore, &c. In this verse, and 
the following, the prophet represents 
himself as iz Babylon, and as a witness 
of the calamities which would come 
upon the city. He describes the deep 
sympathy which he feels in her sorrows, 
and represents himself as deeply affected 
by her calamities. A similar descrip- 
tion occurred in the pain which the 
prophet represents himself as enduring 
on account of the calamities of Moab. 
See Note, ch. xv. 5, xvi. 11. | My 
loins, &c. I am deeply pained. See 
Note, ch, xvi. 11. YY With pain. The 
word here used, ma, denotes properly 
the pains of parturition, and the whole 
figure is taken from that. The sense 
is, that the prophet was filled with the 
deepest distress, the most acute sorrow 
and anguish, in view of the calamities 
which were coming on Babylon. ‘That 
is, the sufferings of Babylon would be 
indescribably great and dreadful. See 
Nah. ii. 11; Kzek. xxx. 4,9. 4f Lwas 
bowed down. Under the deep grief and 
sorrow produced by these calamities. 


€{ At the hearing of it. The Hebrew 
may have this sense, and mean that 
these things were made to pass before 
the eye of the prophet, and that the sight 
oppressed him, and bowed him down. 
Or more probably the » in the word 

is to be taken privatively, and 
means, “I was so bowed down or op- 
pressed, that I could not see, I was so 
dismayed, that J could not hear ;” that is, 
all his senses were taken away by the 
greatness of the calamity, and by his 
sympathetic sufferings. A similar con- 
struction occurs in Ps. Ixix, 23: “ Let 
their eyes be darkened that they see 
not,” miny, i. e., from secing. || J was 
dismayed. IL was troubled, terrified, 
affrighted. 

4, My heart panted. Margin, “ My 
mind wandered.” ‘Phe Hebrew word 
rendered panied (72m, tava) means to 
wander about; to stagger; to be giddy; 
and is applied often to one that staggers 
by being intoxicated. Applied tu the 
heart, it means that it is disquieted or 
troubled. | Dhe night of my pleasure. 
‘There can be no doubt that the pro- 
phet here refers to the night of revelry 
and riot in which Babylon was taken. 
The prophet calls it the night of dus 
pleasure, not because he delighteth in 
such scenes, aud not because he would 
be actually there at that time, but be- 
cause he represents himself as being in 
Babylon, where he saw this vision of 
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5. Prepare the table, watch in | ye princes, and anoint the shield. 


the watchtower, eat, drink: arise, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. Prepare the table, 
Set the watch, 
Eat and drink :— 
Jtous& O ye princes, 
Anoint the shield! 





its ruin; because, under this figure, he 
speaks of himself’ as one of the residents 
in Babylon; and he therefore uses such 
language as an inhabitant of Babylon 
would use. Zhey would call it the 
night of their pleasure, because it was 
set apart to feasting and revelry. | Hath 
he turned into fear. God has made it a 
night of consternation and alarm. The 
a ads here refers to the fact that Ba- 

ylon would be taken by Cyrus during 
that night, and that consternation and 
alarm would suddenly pervade the 
affrighted and guilty city. See Dan. v. 

5. Prepare the tuble. This verse is 
one of the most striking and remarkable 
that occurs in this prophecy, or indeed 
in any part of Isaiah. It is language 
supposed to be spoken in Babylon. 
The first direction—perhaps supposed 
to be that of the king—is to prepare the 
feast, or the table for the feast. Then 
follows a direction to set a watch—to 
make the city safe, so that they may 
revel without fear. Then a command 
to eat and drink; and then immediately 
a sudden order, as if alarmed at an un- 
expected attack, to arise and anoint the 
shield ;—and to prepare for a defence. 
The table here refers to a feast ;—that 
impious feast mentioned in Dan. v. on 
the night in which Babylon was taken, 
and Belshazzar slain. Herodotus (i. 
191), Xenophon (Cyrop. 7, 5), and 
Daniel (v.), all agree in the account 
that Babylon was taken on the night in 
which the king and his nobles were 
engaged in feasting and revelry. The 
words of Xenophon are, “ But Cyrus, 
when he heard that there was to be 
such a feast in Babylon, in which all 
the Babylonians would drink and revel 
through the whole night, on that night, 
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as soon as it began to grow dark, taking 
many men, opened the dams into the 
river ;” that is, he opened the dykes 
which had been made by Semiramis 
and her successors to confine the water 
of the Euphrates to one channel, and 
suffered the waters of the Euphrates 
again to flow over the country, so that 
he could enter Babylon beneath its 
walls, and in the channel of the river. 
Xenophon has also given the address 
of Cyrus to the soldiers. ‘“ Now,” says 
he, “let us go against them. Many of 
them are asleep; many of them are in- 
toxicated; and aljl of them are unfit for 
battle (actvrakrot).” Herodotus says, 
(L. 1. c. 191,) “It happened that there 
was a feast among them, and they de- 
voted that time to dances and revelry, 
and that during that time the city was 
taken by Cyrus.” Compare the ac- 
count in Daniel, ch. v. €{ Watch in 
the watchtower. Place a guard so that 
the city shall be secure. Babylon had 
on its walls many towers, placed at con- 
venient distances (see Notes on ch. 
Xlil.), In which guards were stationed 
to defend the city, and to give the 
alarm on any approach of an enemy. 
Xenophon has given a similar account 
of the taking of the city. “They, 
having arranged their guards, drank 
until light.” 4| Eat, drink. Give your- 


selves to revelry during thenight. See 
Dan. v. YF Arise, ye princes. This 
Janguage indicates sudden alarm. It is 


the language either of the prophet, or 
more probably the language of the king 
of Babylon, alarmed at the sudden ap- 
proach of the enemy, and calling upon 
his nobles to arm themselves and make 
a defence. The army of Cyrus entered 
Babylon by two divisions—one on the 
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6. For thus hath the Lorn said 
unto me, Go, set a watchman, let 
him declare what he seeth. 

7. And he saw a chariot 2with 


CHAPTER XXL. 


it 


a couple of horsemen, a chariot of 
asses, and a chariot of camels; 
and he hearkened diligently with 
much heed: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


G. For thus hath JEHOVAH said thto me, 

Go set a watchman, whoéhall declare what he seeth. 
7. And he saw a troop, horsemen two abreast ; 

Also a troop of asses, and a troop of camels, 

And he hearkened with the utmost attention. 





north, where the waters of the Euphra- 
tes entered the city, and the other by 
the channel of the Euphrates on the 
south, Knowing that the city was 
given up to revelry on that night, they 
had agreed to imitate the sound of the 
revellers until they should assemble 
around the royal palace in the centre of 
the city. They did so. When the 
king heard the noise, supposing that it 
was the sound of a drunken mob, he 
ordered the gates of the palace to be 
opened to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance. When they were thus 
opened, the army of Cyrus rushed in, 
and made an immediate attack on all 
who were within. It is to this moment 
that we may suppose the prophet here 
refers, when the king, aroused and 
alarined, would call on his nobles to 
arm themselves for battle. See Jahn’s 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
p. 153, Ed. Andover, 1828. f Anoznt 
the shield, That is, prepare for battle. 
Gesenius supposes that this means to 
rub over the shield with oil to make 
the leather more supple, and impene- 
trable. Comp. 2 Sam. i. 21. The 
Chaldee renders it, “Fit and polish 
your arms.” The LXX, “ Prepare 
shields.” Shields were instruments of 
defence prepared to ward off the spears 
and arrows of an enemy in battle. 
They were made usually of a rim of 
trass or wood, and over this was drawn 
a covering of the skin of an ox or other 
animal, in the manner of a drum-head 
with us. Occasionally the hide of a 
rhinoceros or an elephant was used. 
Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia) says, 
that the Nubians use the hide of the 


hippopotamus for the making of shields. 
But whatever skin might be used, it 
was necessary occasionally to rub it 
over with oil, lest it should become hard 
and crack, or lest it should become sa 
rigid that an arrow or a sword would 
easily penetrate it. Jarchi says, that 
‘“‘shields were made of skin, and that 
they anointed them with the oil of 
olives.” ‘The sense is, “ Prepare your 
arms! Make ready for battle!” 

6. Go, set a watchman. This was 
said to Isaiah in the vision. He repre- 
sents himself as in Babylon, and as 
hearing God command him to set a 
watchman on the watch-tower, who 
would announce what was to come to 
pass. All this is designed merely to 
bring the manner of the destruction of 
the city more vividly before the eye. 


7. And he saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen. ‘This passage is very ob- 
scure, from the ambiguity of the word 
an, réhkkébh, charioc. Gesenius cone 
tends that it should be rendered “ca- 
valry,” and that it refers to cavairy two 
abreast hastening to the destruction of 
the city. The word 335 denotes, pro- 
perly, a chariot, or wagon (Judges v. 
28); or acollection of wagons (2 Chron. 
i. 14, vill. 6, ix. 25); and sometimes 
refers to the horses or men atti.ched to 
a chariot. ‘David houghed all the 
chariots” (2 Sam. viii. 4); that is, all 
the horses belonging to them. “ David 
killed of the Syrians seven hundred 
chariots” (2 Sam. x. 18); that is, all 
the men belonging to seven hundred 
chariots. According to the present 
Masoretic pointing, the word 33) does 
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8. And he cried,' A lion: My 
lord, I stand continually upon 
the watchtower in * the day- 


Yor, as a lion. J Hab. 2.1. 


ISATAT, 


fB.C. 718, 


time, and I am set in my ward ' 
whole nights: 


3 or, every night, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
&. And he cried. “ Like a lion [they come]! 
““O my lord! I keg my station all the day long, 
“ And keep my post all night. 





not mean, perhaps, anything else than 
a chariot strictly, but other forms of 
the word with the same letters denote 
riders or cavawy. Thus the word 37 
denotes a horseman (2 Kings ix. 17); 
a charioteer or driver of a chariot, 
1 Kings xxii, 34; Jer. li, 21, The 
verb 23) denotes to ride; and is usually 
applied to riding on the backs of horses 
or camels; and the sense here is, that 
the watchman saw A RIDING, or per- 
sons riding two abreast; that is, cavalry, 
or men borne on horses, and camels, 
and asses, and hastening to attack the 
city. J With @ couple of horsemen. 
The word couple, sy, tzémédh, means, 
roperly, a yoke or pair; and it means 
rere that the cavalry was seen tn pairs, 
z.¢., two abreast. By this was denoted 
the approach of the army of the Medes 
and Persians. It is well known that 
their army abounded with cavalry. 
4 A chariot of asses, Or rather, as 
above, a riding on asses—or a troop— 
an approach of men in this manner to 
battle. Asses were formerly used in 
war where horses could not be pro- 
cured. ‘Thus Strabo (xv. 2, § 14) 
says of the inhabitants of Caramania, 
“+ Many use asses for war in the want 
of horses.” And Herodotus (4, 129) 
says expressly that Darius Hystaspis 
employed asses in a battle with the 
Scythians. {J And a chariot of camels. 
A riding on camels. Camels also were 
used in war, perhaps usually to carry 
the baggage. See Diod. 2. 54, 3. 44; 
Liv. 37, 40; Strabo, xvi. 3. ‘They are 
used for all purposes of burden in the 
Kast, and particularly in Arabia, and 
their rapidity of march makes them 01 

reat service in predatory excursions. 
Ihe Arabs are thus enabled to make a 
rapid and unexpected descent on their 


neighbours, and to carry off their booty 
before it is possible to overtake them. 
See Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, &c. 
a] And he hearkened diligently, &c. Aud 
he listened with very great attention— 
as aman set to watch would—that he 
might ascertain their number, &c. 
8. And he cried, Alion. Marg., asa 
lion, ‘Chis is the correct reudering, 
The particle 9, as, is not unfrequently 
omitted. See Isa. Ixii. 5; Ps. xi. 1. 
That is, “I see them approach with 
the fierceness, rapidity, and terror of @ 
lion.” Comp. Rev. x. 3. My lord, 
i stand continually upon the watch- 
tower, &c. ‘This is the speech of the 
watchman, and is addressed, not to JE- 
HOVAH, but to him that appointed him, 
It is designed to show the diligence 
with which he had attended to the ob- 
ject for which he was appointed. He 
had watched day and night; he had 
been unceasing in his observation; and 
the result was, that now at length le 
saw the enemy approach like a lon, 
He saw their numbers, and the rapidity 
of their movements, and it was certain 
that Babylon now must fall. ‘The lan- 
guage here used has a striking resem- 
lance to the opening of the * Agamem- 
non’ of ZEschylus, being the spvech of 
the watchman, who had been very long 
watching upon his tower for the signal 
which should make known that ‘Troy 
had fallen. It thus commences: 


‘* For ever thus! O keep me not, ye gods, 

Yor ever thus, fixed in the lonely tower 

Of Atreus’ palace, from whose height [ gaze 

O’cerwatched and weary, like a night-dog, still 

Fixed to my post; meanwhile the rolling year 

Moves on, and I my watchful vigils keep 

By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies.” 
Symmons, guoted in the Pict. Bib. 


{ J am set in my ward. My place of 
watching; the place where one keeps 
watch. It does not man that he was 
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9. And, behold, here cometh a ground. 
chariot of men, with a couple of 10. O my threshing, and the! 
horsemen. And he answered and corn of my floor: that which I 
said, Babylon 8 is fallen, is fallen; have heard of the Lorp of hosts, 
and » all the graven images of the God of Israel, have I declared 
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her gods he hath broken unto the 
g Jer. 51.38, &c. Rev. 14.8 A Jer. 50. 2. 


! unto you. 


son. § Ezck. 3. 17-19. Acts 20. 26, 27, 


3 
NEW TRANSLATION, 
9. “And lo! here cometh a troop of men, 


‘¢ Horsemen, two abreast.” 
And he answered and said, 


“Fallen, fallen, is Babylon! 


* And all the images of her gods are cast broken to the ground.” 
O my threshing, and the corn of my floor! 


10. 


What I have heard from JEHovAH of hosts, God of Israel, 
That have I declared to you. 


confined or imprisoned, but that he bad 
kept his watch station, (yon, from 
‘ru, to watch, to keep, to attend to.) 
€ Whole nights. Marg., every night. 
It means that he had been faithful; he 
had not left his post day or night. 

9. And, behold. Lo, this is the result 
of my watching. I see now destruction 
coming upon the city. J A chariot of 
men, This place shows that the word | 
chariot, 193, may denote something else 
than a wagon or carriage, as a chariot 
drawn by men cannot be intended. 
The sense can be expressed perhaps by 
the word riding, “I see a RIDING of men 
approach ¢” that is, 1 see cavalry draw- 
ing near, or men riding and hastening 
to the battle. With a couple of horse- 
men, The word with is not in the 
Hebrew. The meaning is, ‘I see a 
riding of men, or cavalry; and they 
come in pairs, two by two, or two 
abreast.” A part of the sentence is to 
be supplied from ver. 7. He saw not 
only horsemen, but riders on asses and 
eamels. 4 And he answered. That is, 
the watchman answered. The word 
answer in the Scriptures means often 
merely to commence a discourse after 
an interval; to begin to speak. Acts 
v.8; Dan. ii. 26. 4 Babylon is fallen. 
That is, her ruin is certain. So many 
are approaching; such a mighty army 
is drawing near; and they approach so 
well prepared for battle, that the ruin 


of Babylon is inevitable. The repe- 
tition of this declaration that “ Babylon 
is fallen,” denotes emphasis and cere 
tainty. Comp. Ps. xcii. 9: 


For lo, thine enemies, O Lord, 
For lo, thine enemies shall perish. 


Ps, xciii. 3: 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord; 

The floods have lifted up their waves. 

A similar description 1s given of the 
fall of Babylon in Jer. }. 32, li. 8; and 
John has copied this description in the 
account of the overthrow of the mys- 
tical Babylon, Rev. xviii. 1, 2. Babylon 
was distinguished for its pride, and ar- 
rogance, and haughtiness. It became, 
therefore, the emblem of all that is 
haughty, and as such is used by John 
in the Apocalypse; and as such it was 
a most striking emblem of the pride, 
and arrogance, and haughtiness, and 
oppression which have always been 
evinced by Papal Rome. | And all 
the graven images, &c. Babylon was 
celebrated for its idolatry, and perhaps 
was the place where the worship of 
idols commenced. The principal god 
worshipped there was Belus, or Bel. 
See Note on ch. xlvi. 1. - F Are 
broken, &c. That is, shall be destroyed; 
or, in spite of its idols, the whole city 
would be ruined. 

10. O my threshing. The words to 
thresh, to tread down, &c., are’ often 
used in the Scriptures to denote punish- 
ments inflicted on the enemies of God. 
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An expression like this occurs in 
Jer. li. 33, in describing the destrnetion 
of Babylon. “The daughter of Baby- 
Ton is like a threshing-floor; it is time 
to thresh her,” &c. In regard to the 
mode of threshing among the Hebrews, 
and the pertinency of this image to the 
destruction of the enemies of God, see 
Note on Isa. xxviii. 27. Lowth, to- 
gether with many others, refers this t 

Babylon, and regards it as an address of 
God to Babylon in the midst of her 
punishment. “O thou, the object on 
which I shall exercise the severity of 
my discipline; that shall lie under my 
afflicting hand, like corn spread out 
upon the floor to be threshed out and 
winnowed, to separate the chaff from 
the wheat.” But the expression can 
be applied with more propriety to the 
Jews; and may be regarded as the 
language of tenderness addressed by 
God through the prophet to his people, 
when they should be oppressed and 
broken down in Babylon. ‘“O thou, 
my people, who hast been afflicted and 
crushed; who hast been under my chas- 
tening hand, and reduced to these cala- 
mities on account of your sins; hear 
what God has spoken respecting the de- 
struction of Babylon, and your conse- 
quent certain deliverance.” ‘Thus it is 
the language of consolation; and is de- 
signed, like the prophecies in ch. xiii. 
xiv., to comfort the Jews when they 
should be in Babylon, with the certainty 
that they would be delivered. The 
language of tenderness in which the ad- 
dress is couched, as well as the con- 
nexion, seems to demand this interpre- 
tation. § And the corn of my floor. 
Heb., “the son of my threshing-floor,” 
—a Hebraism for grain that was on the 
floor to be threshed. The word son is 
often used in a peculiar manner among 
the Hebrews. See Note, Matt. i. 1. 
«| That which I have heard, &e. This 
shows the scope or design of the whole 
prophecy—to declare to the Jews the 
destruction that should come upon Ba- 
bylon, and their consequent deliver- 
ance. It was important that they 
should be assured of that deliverance, 
and hence Isaiah repeats his predictions, 
and minutely states the manner in which 
their rescue should be accomplished. 


ISATAH. 
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VISION XVIL 


Carrer XXI. 11,12. Dumah, or 
Idumea. 


ANALYSI8, 

This prophecy is very obscure. It 
comprises but two verses. When it was 
delivered, or on what occasion, or what 
was its design, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Its brevity has contributed much 
to its obscurity; nor amidst the variety 
of interpretations which have heen pro- 
posed, is it possible to ascertain with 
entire certainty the true explanation. 
Perhaps no portion of the Scriptures, of 
equal length, has been subjected to a 
greater variety of exposition. It is not 
the design of these Notes to go at length 
into a detail of opinions which have 
been proposed, but to state as accu- 
rately as possible the sense of the pro- 
phet. Those who wish to see at length 
the opinions which have been enter- 
tained on this propnecy, will find them 
detailed in Vitringa and others. 

The prophecy relates evidently to 
Idumea. It stands in connexion with 
that immediately preceding respecting 
Babylon, and it is probable that it was 
delivered at that time. It has the ap- 
pearance, in some respects, of being a 
reply by the prophet to language of zn- 
sult or taunting from the Idumeans, and 
to have been spoken when calamities 
were coming rapidly on the Jews. 
But it is not certain that that was the 
time or the occasion, It is certain only 
that it is a prediction of calamity suc- 
ceeding to prosperity—perhaps prose 

erity coming to the afflicted Hebrews 
in Babylon, and of calamity to the 
taunting Idumeans who had exulted 
over their downfall and captivity, and 
who are represented as sneeringly in- 
quiring of the prophet what was the 
prospect in regard tothe Jews. This is 
substantially the view given by Vitringa, 
Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius. 

According to this interpretation, the 
scene is laid in the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The prophet is re- 
presented as having been placed on a 
watch-tower, long and anxiously looking 
for the issue. It is night; 2 ¢., it isa 
time of calamity, darkness, and distress. 
In this state of darkness and obscurity, 
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gome one is represented as calling to 
the prophet from Idumea, and taunt- 
ingly inquiring what of the night, or 
what the prospect was. He asks, whether 
there was any prospect of deliverance; 
or whether these calamities were to 
continue, and perhaps whether Idumea 
was also to be involved in them with 
the suffering Jews. To this the pro- 
phet answers, that the morning began 
to dawn—that there was a prospect of 
deliverance. But he adds, that calamity 
was also coming ;—calamity probably to 
the nation that made the inquiry—to 
the land of Idumea—perhaps calamity 
that should follow the deliverance of the 
Hebrew captives, who would thus be 
enabled to inflict vengeance on Edom, 
and to overwhelm it in punishment. 
The morning dawns, says the watch- 
man; but there is darkness still beyond. 
Light is coming—but there is night 
also; light for us; darkness for you. 
This interpretation is strengthened by 
a remarkable coincidence in an inde- 
pendent source, and which [ have not 
seen noticed, in the cxxxviith Psalm 
The irritated and excited feelings of the 
captive Jews against Edom; their in- 
dignation at the course which Edom 
ursued when Jerusalem was destroyed; 
and their desire of vengeance, is there 
strongly depicted, and accords with 
this interpretation, which supposes the 
prophet to say that the glad morning of 
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succeeded by a dark nicht to the taunt- 
ing Idumean. The feelings of the cap- 
tured and exiled Jews were expressel 
in the following language in Babylon 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 7): 

Remember, O Jenovag, the children of Edom 

in the day of Jerusalem ; 
Who dceelag Raze it, raze it, even to the founda- 


Phat is, we desire vengeance on Idumea, 
who joined with our enemies when Je- 
rusalem was destroyed; and when Jeru- 
salem shall be again rebuilt, we pray 
that they may be remembered; or that 
punishment may be inflicted on them 
for exulting over our calamities. The 
watchman adds, that if the Idumean was 
disposed to inquire farther, he could. 
The result could be easily ascertained. 
It was clear, and the watchman would 
be disposed to give the information. 
But he adds, “‘ return, come ;”—perhaps 
meaning, “ repent; then come and re- 
ceive a more favorable answer;’——de- 
noting that if the Idumeans wished a 
favorable answer, they should repent of 
their treatment of the Jews in their cala- 
nities; and that then a condition of safety 
and prosperity would be promised them. 

As there is considerable variety in the 
ancient versions of this prophecy, and as 
it is brief, they may be presented to ad- 
vantage at a single view. The Vulgate 
does not differ materially from the He- 
brew. The following are some of the 


the deliverance of 


Septuagint. 

The vision of 
Idumea. Unto me 
he called out of 
Seir, “ Guard the 
fortresses.” Pv- 
Adoosre imadéste, 
I guard morning 
and night. If you 
inquire, inquire, 
and dwell with 
me. In the grove 
(Coup) thou shalt 
hee down, and in 
the way of Dedan, 


the Jews would be 


Chaldee. 

The burden of 
the cup of male- 
diction which is 
coming upon Du- 
ma. He cries to 
me from heaven, 
“© prophet, pro- 
phesy; O prophet, 
prophesy to them 
of what is tocome.” 
The prophet said, 
“There is a reward 
to the just, and re- 
venge to the un- 
just. If you will be 
converted, be con- 
verted while you 
can be converted.” 


other versions. 


Syriac. 

The burden of 
Duma. The night- 
ly watchman calls 
to me out of Seir. 
And the watch- 
man said, “ The 
morning cometh 

a9 
1-2, (Zephyr) 
and also the night. 
If ye will inquire, 
inquire, and then 
at length come.” 


Arabic. 

A prophecy re- 
specting Edom and 
Ser, the sons of 
Esau. Call me 
from Seir. “ Keep 
the towers. Guard 
thyself morniog 
and evening. If 
you inquire, ine 
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11. The burden of Dumah. « 


& 1 Chron. 1.39. Jer. 49.7, &c. 
Ezck. 36.2, &c. Ob. 1, &c. 
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He calleth to me out of Scir, 
Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what of the night? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Viston X VIL.—Ch. xxi. 11, 12. IJdumea. 


11. Tur Burpex or Duman! 
One called ufito me from Sei., 
“ Watchman, what of the night ? 
* Watchman, what of the night?” 


It is evident from this variety of trans- 
lation, that the ancient interpreters: felt 
that the prophecy was enigmatical and 
difficult. It is not easy, in a prophecy 
so brief, and where there is scarcely any 
clue to lead us to the historical facts, to 
give an interpretation that shall be en- 
tirely satisfactory and unobjectionable. 
Perhaps the view given above may be 
as little liable to objection as any one of 
the numerous interpretations which have 
been pruposed. 


11. The burden. See Note, ch. xiii. 
This word burden naturally leads tothe 
supposition that calamity in some form 
was contemplated in the prophecy. 
This is indicated in the prophecy by the 
word night. “ Of Dumuh. Dumah, 
mom, is mentioned in Gen. xxv. 14, 
1 Chron. 1. 30, as one of the twelve 
sons of Ishmael. It is known that those 
sons settled in Arabia, and that the 
Arabians derive their origin from Ish- 
mael. The name Duwmalh, therefore, 
properly denotes one of the wandering 
tribes of the Ishmaelites. The LXX 
evidently read this as if it had been 
pix, Edom, or Idumea — ’Idoupaia. 
Jakut mentions two places in Arabia to 
which the name Dumuh is given, Dumah 
Trak, and Dumah Felsen. The former 
of these, which Gesenius supposes is the 
place here intended, lies upon the 
borders of the Syrian desert, and is 
situated in a valley seven days’ journey 
irom Damascus, according to Abulfeda, 
in Long. 65°, and in N. Latitude 29° 
30, and about three and a half days’ 
journey from Medina. Niebuhr men- 
tions Dumah as a station of the Weha- 


hites. See Gesenius’ Comm. in loco. 
There can be little doubt that the place 
referred to is situated on the confines of 
the Arabian ond Syrian deserts, and 
that it is the place called by the Ara- 
bians Duma the stony, or Syrian Duma. 
Rob. Calmet. It has a fortress, and is 
a place of strength. Jerome says, 
“Duma is not the whole province of 
Idumea, but is a certain region which 
lies toward the south, and is twenty 
miles distant from a city of Palestine 
called Eleutheropolis, near which are 
the mountains of Seir.” It is evident 
from the prophecy itself, that Idumea 
is particularly referred to, for the pro- 
phet immediately adds, that the voice 
came to him from Mount “ Seir,” which 
was the principal mountain of Idumea. 
Why the name JJumah is used to desig- 
nate that region, has been a matter on 
which critics have been divided. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it is by a play upon 
the word Dumuh, because the word may 
be derived from tn, Damm, to be 
silent, to be still; and that it is used to 
denote the silence, or the night, which 
was about to come upon Idumea; that 
is, the calamity of which this was a 
prediction. But this is too far-fetched 
and fanciful. IXocher supposes that the 
prophet used the word denoting silence, 
mou, by a paranomasia, and by derision 
for mV, as if Idumea was soon to be 
reduced to silence, or to destruction. [| 
suppose that he refers to Idumea. The 
reference to Seir proves this. The 
name Dumah is probably used because 
the wandering tribe of Ishmaelites was 
at that time zz Idumea, or because this 
city of Dumah was one of the places on 
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12. The watchman said, The 
morning cometh, and also the 


NEW 
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night: if ye will enquire, enquire 
ye: return, come. 


TRANSLATION. 


12, The watchman replieth;— 
“rhe morning cometh! and—atso—NIGHT! 
“Tf ye will inquire, inquire! 
‘* Return—then come again !” 





baad 


which the calamities would fall which 
were impending over Idumea, and con- 
cerning which the prophecy was uttered. 
Idumea, or the country of Edom, is fre- 

uently referred to by the prophets. 

ee Jer. xlix. 7-10, 12—18; Ezek. 
xxXv. 1—4, 7, 9, 14, 15; Joel ii. 19; 
Amos i. 11; Obad. ver. 1—18; Mal. i. 3, 
4. Fora description of Idumea, and of 
tie prophecies respecting it, see Notes 
on Isa, xxxiv. © He calleth. One 
calleth ; there 1s a voice heard by me 
from Seir. Lowth renders it, “a voice 
cricth unto me.” But the sense is, that 
the prophet hears one crying, or calling 
(xp) to him from the distant mountain. 
€ Zo me. The prophet Isaiah. ( Out 
of Seir. The name Seir was given to 
a mcuntalnous tract or region of country 
that stretched along from the southern 
part of the Dead Sea to the eastern 
hranch of the Red Sea, terminating near 
Ezion-Geber. Mount Hor formed a 
part of this range of mountains. Esau 
and his descendants possessed the moun- 
tains of Seir, and hence the whole 
‘region obtained the name of Edom, or 
Idumea. Mount Seir was anciently 
the residence of the Horites (Gen. xiv. 
6), but Esau made war with them and 
destroyed them. Comp. Deut. iL 5, 12; 
Gen. xxxvi. 8, 9. Here it is put for 
the country of Idumea, and the sense 
is, that the whole land, or the inhabi- 
tants of the land, are heard hy the 
prophet in a taunting manner asking 
him what of the night. Watchman. 
Note, ver. 6. The prophet Isaiah is 
here referred to. Comp. ch. li. 8, 
Ivi. 10. He is represented as being in 
the midst of the calamities that had 
come upon Judea, and either in Ba- 
bylon or Jerusalem, and as looking 
anxiously and patiently for the close of 
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these calamities. What of the night? 
Comp. Hab. i. 1. ‘ How stands the 
night? What is the prospect? What 
have you to announce respecting the 
night? How much of it is passed? 
And what is the prospect of the dawn?” 
Night here is the emblem of calamity, 
affliction, oppression, as it often is in 
the Scriptures (comp. Job xxxv. 10; 
Micah it. 6); and it refers here pro- 
bably to the calamities which had come 
upon Judea. The inquiry is, How 
much of that calamity had passed? 
What was the prospect? How long 
was it to continue? How far was it to 
spread? ‘The inquiry is repeated here 
to denote intensity or emphusis, mani- 
festing the deep interest which the ine 
quirer had in the result. 


12. The watchman said. Or rather 
saith; indicating that this is the answer 
which the prophet returned to the in- 
quiry from Idumea. { The morning 
cometh, There are signs of approach- 
ing day. ‘The morning here is an 
emblem of prosperity; as the light of 
the morning succeeds to the darkness of 
the night. This refers to the deliver- 
ance from the captivity at Babylon, and 
is to be supposed as having been spoken 
near the time when that captivity was 
at an end;—or nearly at break of day, 
after the long night of their bondage. 
This declaration is to be understood as 
referring to a different people from 
those referred to in the expressicn 
which immediately follows, ‘and also 
the night.” “ Zhe morning cometh—to 
the captive Jews ;—and also the night-— 
to some other people—to wit, the Idu- 
means.” It mzght mean that the morn- 
ing was to be succeeded by a time of 
darkness to the same people; but the 
connexion seems to demand that we 

Cc 
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understand it of others.  Axd also the 
night. A time of calamity and afflic- 
tion. This is emphatic. It refers to 
the Idumeans. “ The morning cometh 
to the captive Jews ;—it shall be closely 
succeeded by a night—a time of cala- 
mity—to the taunting Idumeans.” Dur- 
ing the captivity of the Jews in Baby- 
lon, the Idumeans invaded and took yos- 
session of the southern part of Judea. 
The prophet here refers to the fact, 
perhaps, that on the returo of the Jews 
to their native land, they would revenge 
this by expelling them, and by inflict- 
ing punishment on the land of Edom. 
For a full proof that calamities came 
upon the land of Idumea, see Keith on 
the Prophecies, Art., Idumea, and Notes 
on Isa. xxxiv. FJf ye will enquire, 
enquire. If you choose to ask anything 
further in regard to this you can. The 
sense is probably this: ‘‘ You Idumeans 
have asked respecting the night in deri- 
sion and reproach, An answer has 
been given somewhat agreeably éo that 
inquiry. But if you seriously wish to 
know anything further respecting the 
destiny of your land, you can ask me 
(Isaiah) or any other prophet, and it 
will be known. But ask it in serious- 
ness and earnestness, and with a suit- 
able regard for the prophetic character 
and for God. And especially if you 
wish a more favorable answer to your 
inquiries, it is to be obtained only by 
forsaking sin and turning to God, and 
then you may come with the hope of a 
brighter prospect for the future.” The 
design of this is, therefore, (1) to 7e- 
prove them for the manner in which 
they had asked the question; (2) to 
assure them that God was willing to 
direct humble and serious inquirers; 
and (3) to show in what way a favor- 


able answer could be obtained—to wit, | 


by repentance. And this is as true of 
sinners now asit wasthen. They often 
evince the reproachful and taunting 
spirit which the Idumeans did. They 
hear only a similar response ;—that 
prosperity and happiness await the 
Christian, though now in darkness and 
affliction ; and that calamity and de- 
struction are before the guilty. They 
might have the same answer—an answer 
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that God would bless them and save 
them, if they would inquire in a homble, 
serious, and docile manner. | Return, 
Turn from your sins; come back to 
God, and show respect for him and his 
declarations. Come. Then come, 
and hike shall be accepted; and the 
watchman will also announce morning 
as about to dawn on you. Then come 
to inquire, and God will be your Friend 
and Protector. This seems to be the 
sense of this very dark and difficult 
prophecy. It is brief, enigmatical, and 
obscure. Yet it is beautiful; and if the 
sense above given be correct, it con- 
tains most weighty and important truth 
—alike for the afflicted and persecuted 
friends, and the persecuting and taunt- 
ing foes of God. With reference to the 
interpretation here proposed, which 
supposes, as will have been seen, (1) @ 
state of excited feeling on the part of 
the Jews towards the Idumeans for the 
part which they touk in the destruction 
of their city; (2) the prospect of speedy 
deliverance to the Jews in Babylon; 
and (3) a consequent desolation and 
vengeance on the Idumeans for the 
feelings which they had manifested in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, see the 
prophecy of Obadiah, vs. 10—21. In 
that prophecy these circumstances are 
all to be found. (1) the hostility of the 
Edomites against Jerusalem, and the 
part which they took in the destruction 
of the city, in vs. 10-~—14; (2) the fact 
of the deliverance of the Jews trom cap- 
tivity, in ver. 17; (3) the consequent 
vengeance upon the Idumeans,vs, 18 —21. 
This remarkable coincidence in an in- 
dependent prophecy is a strong circum- 
Stance to prove that the interpretation 
above proposed is correct. 


VISION XVIIL 


CHaPTreR XXI. 18—17. Arabia, 
ANALYSIS, 


The remainder of this chapter is oc- 
cupied with a single prophecy respect- 
ing Arabia. It was prodbadly delivered 
about the time that the former was ut- 
tered—during the reign of Hezekiah, 
and before the invasion of Sennacherib, 
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13. The burden upon Arabia. 
In the forest in Arabia shall ye 
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lodge, O ye travelling companies 
of Dedanim. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Viston X VIII.—Ch. xxi. 13—17. Arabia. 


13. Tue Burpen or ARABIA. 
In the forest, in tat: eee ye lodge, 
O ye caravans of Ded&n ! 


It had reference, I suppose, to Senna- 
cherib; and was designed to foretell the 
fact that either in his march to attack 
Judea, or on his return from Egypt, he 
would pass through Arabia, and per- 
haps oppress and overthrow some of 
their clans. At all events, it was to be 
fulfilled within a year after it was ut- 
tered (ver. 16), and refers to some foreign 
invasion that was to come upon their 
land. Rosenmiiller supposes that it re- 
lates to the same period as the prophecy 
in Jer. xlix. 28, seq., and refers to the 
time when Nebuchadnezzar sent Nebu- 
garadan to overrun the lands of the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Philis- 
tines, the Arabians, the Idumeans, and 
some others who had revolted from 
him, and who had formed an alliance 
with Zedekiah. 

The sentiment of the prophecy is 
simple—that within a year the country 
of Arabia would be overrun by a foreign 
enemy. The form and manner of the 
prophecy are highly poetic and beautiful. 
The images are drawn from customs 
and habits which pertain to the Ara- 
bians, and which characterize them to 
this day. In ver. 13, the prophecy opens 
with a declaration that the caravans 
that were accustomed to pass peacefully 
through Arabia would be arrested by 
the apprehension of war. They would 
seek a place of refuge in the forests and 
fastnesses of the land. Thither also 
the prophet sees the Arabians flocking, 
as if to exercise the rites of hospitality, 
and to minister to the wants of the op- 
pressed and weary travellers. But the 
reasons why they are there, the prophet 
sees to he that they are oppressed and 
driven out of their land by a foreign in- 
vader, and they also seek the same places 
of security and of refuge, vs. 14, 15. 
All this would be accomplished within 


a year (ver. 16), and the result would 
be, that the inhabitants of Arabia would 
be greutly diminished, ver 17. 


13. The burden. Note, ch. xiii. 3. 
{ Upon Arabia. xi. This is an un- 
usnal form. The title of the prophecies 
is usually without the 3, rendered upon. 
LLowth supposes this whole title to be of 
doubtful authority, chiefly because it is 
wanting in most MSS. of the LXX. 
The L.XX connect it with the preceding 
prophecy respecting Dumah, and make 
this a part or a continuance of that. 
The preposition 3, «pon, means here 
respecting, concerning, and is used in~ 
stead of Sy, as in Zech, ix. 1. Arabia 
is a well-known country of western 
Asia, lying south and south-east of 
Judea. It was divided into three parts, 
Arabia Deserta, on the east; Arabia 
Petrea, lying south of Judea; and Arabia 
Felix, lying still further south. What 
part of Arabia is here denoted it may 
not be easy to determine. It is pro- 
bable that it was Arabia Petrea, because 
this lay between Judea and Egypt, and 
would be exposed to invasion by the 
Assyrians should they invade Egypt; 
and because this part of Arabia fur- 
nished, more than the others, such re- 
treats and fastnesses as are mentioned 
in vs. 183—15. 4 In the forest. ry>3. 


The word  y°, forest, usually denotes a 
grove, a collection of trees, &c. But it 
may mean here, any place of refuge or 
of retreat from a pursuing foe; a region 
of thick underwood; an uncultivated, 
inaccessible place, where they would be 
concealed from an invading enemy. 
© In Arabia, The LXX, the Vulgate, 
and the Chaldee understand this of the 
evening, “In the evening.” 2:33. The 
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14. The inhabitants of the land 
of Tema brought ' water to him 
! or, bring ye. 
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that was thirsty, they prevented 
with their bread him that fled. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. The inhabitants of the land of Tema 
Bring water to meet the thirsty ; 


With bread they, supply the fugitive. 


word 2, with different points from 
those which the Masorites have used 
here, means evening, but there is no 
necessity of departing from the transla- 
tion in our English version. The sense 
would not be materially affected which- 
ever rendering should be preferred. 
@ Shall ye lodge. Shall you pass the 
night. This is the usual signification 
of the word. But here it may be taken 
in a larger sense, as denoting that they 
would remain there; they would pitch 
their tents there; they would seek a 
refuge there. The sense I suppose to 
be this: ““O ye travelling caravans of 
Dedan! ye were accustomed to pass 
through Arabia, and to find a safe and 
hospitable entertainment there. You 
passed through without fear; but now, 
the Arabians shall be subdued and op- 
pressed; they shall be overrun by a 
foreign enemy ; they shall be unable to 
show you hospitality and to ensure your 
safety in their tents, and for fear of the 
enemy still in the land, you will be 
obliged to seek a lodging in the inac- 
cessible thickets of the forests.” The 
passage is intended to denote the change 
that had taken place, and to show the 
insecurity for caravans. {J O ye travel- 
ling companies. Ye caravans. nim. 
This word usually signifies ways, paths, 
cross-roads, But it is here used evi- 
dently to denote those who travelled in 
such ways or paths; that is, caravans 
of merchants. So it is used in Job vi. 
39: “The caravans of Tema.” It is 
well known that in the East it is usual 
for large companies to travel together, 
called caravans. Arabia Petrea was a 

eat thoroughfare for such companies. 
& Of Dedanim. Descendants of Dedan. 
There are two men of this name men- 
tioned in the Old Testament—the son 


aed 





— 


of Raamah the son of Cush, mentioned 
in Gen. x. 7; and the son of Jokshan 
the son of Abraham by Keturah, Gen. 
xxv. 3. The descendants of the latter 
settled in Arabia Petrea, and the de- 
scendants of the former near the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is not easy to determine 
which is here intended, though most 
probably those who dwelt near the Per- 
sian Gulf, because they are often men- 
tioned as merchants. They dealt in 
ivory, ebony, &c., and traded much 
with Tyre (Ezek, xxvii. 21), aud doubt- 
less also with Egypt. They are here 
represented as passing through Arabia 
Petrea on their way to Egypt, and as 
compelled by the calamities in the coun- 
try to find a refuge in its fastnesses and 
inaccessible places. 

14, Of the land of Tema. Tema was 
one of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
15); and is supposed to have peopled 
the city of Thema in Arabia Deserta. 
The word denotes here one of the tribes 
of Ishmael, or of the Arahians. Job 
speaks (vi. 19) of “the troops of Tema,” 
and Jeremiah (xxv. 23) connects Tema 
and Dedan together. Ptolemy speaks 
of a city called Themma (Oésu7) in 
Arabia Deserta. This city lies, ac- 
cording to D’Anville, in 57° of longi- 
tude, and 27° of N. latitude. According 
to Seetzen, it is on the road usually 
pursued by caravans from Mecca to 
Damascus. Lowth renders it, ‘“ the 
southern country,” but without autho- 
rity. The LXX render it, Gatdy, 
Thaiman. 4] Brought water, &e. Marg., 
“bring ye.” ‘This might be rendered 
in the imperative, but the connexion 
seems rather to require that it be read 
as a declaration that they did so. To 
bring water to the thirsty was an act of 
hospitality, and especially in eastern 
countries, where water was 60 scarce, 
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15. For! they fled ! from the 
swords, from the drawn sword, 
and from the bent bow, and from 
the grievousness of war. 


Z Job 6. 19,29. ‘from the face of, or, for fear. 
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16. For thus hath the Lorp 
said unto me, Within a year, ac- 
cording to the years of an hire- 
ling, ™ and all the glory of Kedar 
® shall fail: 


m Job 7. 1. 2 ch. 60. 7. 


NEW TRANSPATION. 


15. For from the face of swords they flee ; 
From the face of the drawn sword; 
And from the face of the bended bow; 
And from the face of the grievous war. 
16. For thus saith the Lord unto me :— 
Within a year, as the years of an hireling, 
Shall all the glory of Kedar be consumed, 





and where it was of so much conse- 
quence to the traveller in the burning 
sands and deserts. To this day, the 
Arabians are distinguished for hospi- 
tality. The idea is, that there would 
be great distress; that the inhabitants 
of the land would be oppressed and 
pursued by an enemy; and that the 
Arabians, referred to by the prophet 
(ver. 13), would be driven from their 
home, and be dependent on others; that 
they would wander through the vast 
deserts, deprived of the necessaries of 
life ; and that they would be dependent 
on the charity of the people of ‘Tema 
for the supply of their returning wants. 
{| They prevented. Our word prevent 
usually means at present, fo hinder, to 
obstruct. But in the Scriptures, and in 
the old English sense of the word, it 
means fo anticipate, to go before. ‘That is 
the sense of the word wa here, They 
anticipated their wants by bread; that 
is, they supplied them. This was an 
ancient and an honorable rite of hospi- 
tality. Thus Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 
17, 18) is said to have come out and 
met Abraham, when returning victori- 
ous from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, 
with bread and wine. 4 Him that fled. 
The inhabitant of the land of Arabia 
that fled before the invader, perhaps the 
inhabitants of Kedar (ver. 16), or of 
some other part of Arabia. It is not 
meant that the whole land of Arabia 
would be desolate, but that the invasion 





would come upon certain parts of it; 
and the inhabitants of other portions— 
as of Tema—would supply the wants of 
the fugitives. 

15. For they fled. The inhabitants 
of one part of the land. J The griev- 
ousness of war, Heb., the weight (733), 
the heaviness, the oppression of war— 
probably from the calamities that would 
result from the march of the Assyrian 
through their land, either on his way to 
Judea or to Egypt. 

16. Within a year. What has been 
said before was figurative. Here the 
prophet speaks without a metaphor, and 
fixes the time when this should be ac- 
complished. It is not usual for the 
prophets to designate the exact time of 
the fulfilment of their prophecies in this 
manner, {[ According to the years of an 
hireling. Exactly; observing the pre- 
cise time specified. Job vii. 1. See 
the phrase explained on ch. xvi. 14. 
4] All the glory. The beauty, pride, 
strength, wealth, &c. Of Kedar. 
Kedar was a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
13). He was the father of the Ke- 
dareneans or Cedrai mentioned by 
Pliny (Nat. His. v.11). They dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of the Nabatheans, 
in Arabia Deserta. These people lived 
in tents, and were a wandering tribe, 
and it is not possible to fix the precise 
place of their habitation. They resided, 
it is supposed, in the south part of 
Arabia Deserta, and the north part of 


17. And the residue of the 
number of archers, ! the mighty 
¥ Bows. 
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men of the children of Kedar, 
shall be diminished: for the Logp 
God of Israel hath spoken 7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. And the remaining number of the bowmen, 
The mighty men of th@sens of Kedar, shall be diminished: 
For Jexuovan, God of Israel, hath spoken it. 





Arabia Petrea. The name Kedar seems 
to be used sometimes to denote Arabia 
in general, or Arabia Deserta parti- 
cularly. See Ps. cxx. 5; Cant. 1. 5; 
Isa. xiii. 11; 1x. 7; Jer. ii. 10; xlix. 28; 
Ezek. xxvii. 21. & Shall fail, Shall 
be consumed, destroyed (792). 
17. And the residue of the number. 
is, those who shall be left in the 
invasion. Or perhaps it may be read, 
“there shall be a remnant, or a re- 
mainder of the number of bowmen; the 
mighty men of Kedar shall be di- 
minished.” f Of archers. Hebrew, 
“of the bow;” that is, of those who 
use bows in war. The bow and arrow 
was the common instrument in hunting 
and in war among the ancients. 4 Shall 
be diminished. Heb., “ shall be made 
small ;” they shall be reduced to a very 
small number. We cannot indeed de- 
termine the precise historical event to 
which this refers, but the whole con- 
nexion and circumstances seem to make 
it probable that it referred to the in- 
vasion by the Assyrian when he went 
up against Judah, or when he was on 
his way to Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ANALYSIS OF VERS. 1—14. 


This chapter is made up of two pro- 
phecies; the first comprising the first 
fourteen verses, and addressed to the 
city of Jerusalem; and the second (vs. 
15—25) relating to the fall of Shebna, 
the prefect of the palace, and to the 
aga of Eliakim in his place. 

hey may have been delivered nearly 
at the same time, but still the subjects 
are distinct. 

The first (vs. 1—14) relates to Jeru- 
salem. See Note on ver. 1. It has 


reference to some period when the city 
was besieged, and when universal con- 
sternation spread among the people. 
The prophet represents himself as in 
the city, and as a witness of the con- 
sternation. He (1) describes (vs. 1— 
3) the alarm that prevailed in the city 
at the approach of the enemy. The 
inhabitants flee to the tops of the houses, 
either to observe the enemy, or to make 
a defence, and the city is filled with 
alarm and distress, mingled with the 
tumultuous mirth of a portion who re- 
gard defence as hopeless, and who give 
themselves up to revelry and gluttony, 
because they apprehend that they must 
at all events soon die. The prophet 
then (2) describes (vs. 4—-8) his own 
griet at the impending calamity, and 
especially at the state of things within 
the city. It is indeed a day of trouble, 
and his heart is pained. He portrays 
the distress; describes those who cause 
it, and the people engaged in it; and 
says that the valleys around the city are 
filled with chariots, and that the horse- 
men of the enemy have come to the 
very gate. He then (3) describes the 
preparations which are made in the city 
for defence. Vs.9—11. The inhabi- 
tants of the city had endeavoured to 
repair the breaches of the walls; had 
even torn down their houses to furnish 
materials, and had endeavoured to 
secure the watcr with which the city 
was supplied from the enemy; but 
they had not looked to God as they 
should have done for protection. 
The scope of the prophecy therefore 
is, to reprove them for not looking to 
God, and also for their revelry in the 
very midst of their calamities. The 
prophet then (4) describes the state of 
morals within the city. Vs. 12—14. It 
was a time when they should have 
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that thou art wholly gone up to 


1. The burden of the valley of | the * housetops? 


vision. What aileth thee now, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


a Deut. 22. 8. 


Vision XITX.—Ch. xxii. 1—14. Jerusalem. 
1. Tus BurDeEN or THE VALLEY OF Vision. 


What aileth thee now, 


That all thy inhabitants are gone up to the house-tops ? 


humbled themselves, and looked to God, 
He called them to fasting and to grief; 
but they supposed that the city must be 
taken, and that they must die, and a 
large portion of the inhabitants, despair- 
ing of being able to make a successful 
defence, gave themselves up to riot and 
drunkenness. They said, “ We must die 
soon. Why, therefore, should we not 
eat and drink and enjoy life as long as 
it lasts, since it must soon end?” To 
reprove this was one design of the pro- 
phet; and perhaps also to teach the 
general lesson that men, in view of the 
certainty of death, should not madly 
and foolishly give themselves to sensual 
indulgence and to sin. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
in regard to the event to which this 
prophecy refers. Most have supposed 
that it relates to the invasion by Sen- 
nacherib ; others have supposed that it 
relates to the destruction of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Vitringa and Lowth 
suppose that the prophet had oth events 
in view; the former in vs. 1—5, and 
the latter in the remainder of the pro- 
phecy. But it is not probable that it 
has a twofold reference. It has the 
appearance of referring to a single cala- 
mity; and this mode of interpretation 
should not be departed from without 
manifest necessity. The general aspect 
of the prophecy has reference, I think, 
to the invasion by Sennacherib. He 
came near the city; the city was filled 
with alarm; and Hezekiah prepared 
himself to make as firm a stand against 
him as possible, and put the city in the 
best possible state of defence. ‘The de- 
scription in vs. 9—11 of the preparation 
made for defence agrees exactly with 
the account given of the defence which 
Hezekiah made against Sennacherib in 


2 Chron. xxxii. 2; and particularly in 
regard to the effort made to secure the 
water of Siloam for the use of the city, 
and to prevent the Assyrians from ob- 
taining it. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 2, seq, 
we are told that Hezekiah took mea- 
sures to stop all the fountains of water 
without the city, and the brook (Ke- 
dron), in order that the Assyrians under 
Sennacherib should not find water; and 
that he repaired the walls, and built 
new towers of defence in the city, and 
placed guards upon them. These cir- 
cumstances of coincidence between the 
history and the prophecy, show conclu- 
sively, I think, that the reference is ene 
tirely to the invasion under Sennacherib. 
This occurred 710 years before Christ. 


1. The burden. Note, ch, xiii. 1. 
{ The valley. wr Septuagint, 
papayyoc, valley. Chaldee, “ The bur- 
den of the prophecy respecting the city 
which dwells (2. e., is built) in the val- 
ley, which the prophets have prophe- 
sied concerning it.” There can be no 
doubt that Jerusalem is intended. See 
vs. 9,10. It is not usual to call it @ 
valley, but it may be so called, either (1) 
because there were several valleys within 
the city and adjacent to it, as the vale 
between Mount Zion and Moriah; the 
vale between Mount Moriah and Mount 
Ophel; between these and Mount Be- 
zetha; and the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
the valley of the brook of Kedron, &c., 
without the walls of the city: or (2) 


more probably it was called @ valley in 


reference to its being encompassed with 
hills, rising to a considerable elevation 
above the city. Thus Mount Olivet 
was on the east, and overlooked the 
city. Thus in Ps. cxxv. 2, it is said, 
“As the mountains are round about 
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2. Thou that art full of stirs, a 
tumultuous city, a > joyous city: 
b ch. 32. 13. 
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thy slain men are not slain with 
the sword, nor dead in battle. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. O thou, full of stirs, 


A city tum 
A city joyous, 


ous, 


Thy slain are not the alain of the sword, 
And not the dead of battle. 





Jerusalem, so the Lorn is round about 
his people.” Jerusalem is also called a 
valley, and a piain, in Jer. xxi. 13: 
“Behold I am against thee, O inhabi- 
tant of the valley, and rock of the plain, 
saith the Lord.” Thus it is described 
in Reland’s Palestine, “the holy city is 
placed in the midst of valleys and hills.” 
See Gesenius. It was common with 
Isaiah and the other prophets to desig- 
nate Jerusalem and other places, not by 
their proper names, but by some appel- 
lation that would be descriptive. See 
ch. xxi. 1; xxix. 1. YF Of vision. 
Note, ch. i. 1. ‘The word here means 
that Jerusalem was eminently the place 
where God made known his will to the 
prophets, and manifested himself to his 
people by visions. 4 What aileth thee 
now, What is the cause of the commo- 
tion and tumult that exists in the city? 
The prophet throws himself at once 
into the midst of the excitement; sees 
the agitation and tumult, and the pre- 
parations for defence which were made, 
and asks the cause of all this confusion. 
“| That thou art. That the inhabitants 
of the city, that old and young, that 
all classes of the people fled to the 
house-tops, so much that it might be 
said that all the city had gone up. 
4] Zo the housetops? Houses in the 
East were built in a uniform manner in 
ancient times, and are so to this day. 
See a description of the mode of build- 
ing in my Notes on Matt. ix. 1, seq. 
The roofs were always flat, and were 
made either of earth that was trodden 
hard, or with large flat stones. ‘This 
roof was surrounded with a balustrade 
(Deut. xxii. 8), and furnished a con- 
venient place for walking, or even eat- 


ing and sleeping. Whenever, therefore, 
anything was to be seen in the street, 
or at a distance; or when there was any 
cause of alarm, they would naturally 
resort to the roof of the house. When 
there was a tower in the city, the inha- 
bitants fled to that, and took refuge on 
its top, or roof. See Judges ix. 50—53. 
The image here is, therefore, one of 
consternation and alarm, as if on the 
sudden approach of an enemy. 

2. Thou that art full of stirs. Of 
tumult; of commotion; of alarm. Or 
perhaps this whole description may 
mean that it was formerly a city distin- 
guished for the hum of business, for 
pleasure—a busy, active, enterprising 
city. The Hebrew will bear this, but I 
prefer the former interpretation, as indi- 
cating mingled alarm and consternation, 
and at the same time a disposition to 
engage in riot and revelry—indicating 
more clearly the real character of the 
people. { A joyous city. A city ex- 
ulting; rejoicing; given to pleasure and 
to riot. See the description of Nineveh 
in Zeph. ii. 15. It is remarkable that 
the prophet has blended these things 
together, and has spoken of the tumult, 
the alarm, and the rejoicing, in the same 
breath. This may be either because it 
was the general character of. the city 
thus to be full of revelry, dissipation, 
and riot, and he designates it by that 
which usually and appropriately de- 
scribed it; or because it was, even then, 
notwithstanding the general consterna- 
tion and alarm, given up to revelry, 
and the rather on account of the ap- 
proaching danger. So he describes the 
city in vs. 12, 18, where he says, that 
when God called them to seriousness 
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3. All thy rulers are fled © to- | archers: all that are found in thee 
gether, they are bound! by the} are bound together, which have 
c¢ 2 Kings 25.5, 1. of the bow. fled from far. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. All thy leaders have fled together ; 
They are bound [by fear] from using the bow 3 
All that were found in theg were bound alike— 
They had fled [to thee] from afar. 





to dissipation, under the assurance that gistrates, or civil rulers of the city; or 
they must inevitably be destroyed. {{ Zhy | military leaders. It is most usually 
slain men are not slain with the sword. applied to the latter, Josh. x. 24; Judg. 
The words thy slain yn, here seem to | xi. 6, 11; Dan. xi. 18, and probably 
be intended to be applied to the soldiers | refers here to military commanders, 
on whom the defence of the city rested; | 4] Zhey are bound by the archers. Heb. 
and to mean those who had not died an | as in the margin, “of the bow.” There 
honorable death im the city in its de- | has been a great variety in the inter- 
fence, but who had /led in consternation, | pretation of this passage. The LXX 
and who were either taken in their | read it, “and the captives are bound 
flight and made captive, or who were | with severity,” oxAypweo Sedepévor eiai. 
pursued and put to death in an igno-| The Chaldee, “and the captives mi- 
minious flight. To be slain with the | grate from before the extending of the 
sword here is equivalent to being slain | bow.” Jarchi renders it, “who from 
in an honorable engagement with the | the fear of arrows were bound so that 
enemy. But here the prophet speaks | they shut themselves up in the city.” 
of their consternation, their cowardice, | Houbigant and Lowth render it, “ they 
and of co pene partly trampled | are fled from the bow,” reading it non, 
down in their hasty and icnominious } : . rns 
flight, by each ther: and thus slain; uaa ss oS hey cred ee a 
and partly of the fugitives being over- | DU& Without the slightest authority. 

Vitringa renders it, “they were bound 


taken by the enemy, and thus put to beac ; : 
death. Perhaps also there may be the | from treading, z. e., extending, or using 
the bow;” or “they were bound by 


idea that many might die by famine or 
those who tread, 2 e., use the bow,” 


the pestilence ; but the main idea seems | '0Se % 
indicating that they were so bound that 


to be that of cowardice, pusillanimity, . 
and the ignominious death that would they could not use the bow in defence 
of the city. I think that the connexion 


result. 

3. All thy rulers are fled together. | here requires that the word wx should 
The general idea in this verse is plain. | be used in the sense of being dound or 
It is designed to describe the conster- | influenced by fear;—they were so in- 
nation which would take place at the | timidated, so much under the influence 
approach of the invader, and especially | of terror, so entirely unmanned, and 

disabled by alarm, that they could not 


the timidity and flight of those on 
whom the city relied for protection and | use the bow; or this was caused by the 
bow, 7. e., by the bowmen or archers 


defence. Hence, instead of entering 
calmly and firmly on the work of de- | who came to attack the city. It is true 
that no other instance occurs in which 


fence, no inconsiderable part of the 
the word is used in precisely this sense, 


rulers of the city are represented as 
fleecing in a cowardly manner from the | but instances in abundance occur where 
strong passion, as of fear, &c., 13 repre- 


city, and refusing to remain to protect : 
the capital The word rendered thy| sented as having a controlling or dig- 


and fasting, they had given themselves up | rulers, Tryp denotes either judges, ma- 
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4, Therefore said I, Look away _5. For it isa day of trouble, and 
from me; I will ' weep bitterly, of treading down, and of per- 
¢ labour not to comfort me, be-- plexity by the Lorn God of hosts 
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cause of the spoiling of the daugh- 
ter of my people. 


) be bitter in weeping. 


in the valley of vision, breaking 
down the walls, and of crying to 
the mountains. 


acer. 4.19;9.1. Lam. 1. 2. > 


NEW TRANSLATION. ° 


4. Wuerefore I said, Turn away from me: I will weep bitterly ; 
Strive not to comfort me, on account of the desolation of the daughter of 
my people. 
5. For this is a day of trouble, and of treading down, and of perplexity, 


From the Lord, JEaovau of hosts, in the valley of vision ; 
iA day of] breaking down the wall, 


nd of crying to the mountain. 


abling influence over the mind and 
body; where it takes away the energy 
of the soul, and makes one timid, feeble, 
helpless, as if bound with cords, or 
made captive. The word 7ox com- 
monly means to bind with cords, or to 
fetter ; to imprison, Gen. xlii. 24; Judg. 
xvi. 5; 2 Kings xvii. 4; to yoke, 1 Sam. 
vi. 7,10; and then to bind with a vow, 
Num. xxx. 8. Hence it means to bind 
with fear or consternation. By the 
archers. Heb. n¢ya—from the bow. It 
may he taken, as in ch. xxi. 17, for 
archers or bowmen; and it may mean 
that they were so bound by fear that 
they could not use the bow—using the 
preposition in a negative significa- 
lion, as it often is;,or it may mean 
that they were intimidated and un- 
manned by the bowmen, or from fear 
of the archers who approached the city. 
The former I take to be the meaning. 
@ Which dave fled from far. That is, 
either they have fled far away; or they 
had fled from far in order to reach Jeru- 
salem as a place of safety. Probably 
the latter is the sense. 

4. Look away from me. Do not look 
upon me: an indication of deep grief, 
for sorrow seeks to be alone, and deep 

tief avoids publicity and exposure. 
qi will weep bitterly. Heb., I will be 
bitter in weeping. ‘Thus we speak of 


bitter sorrow, indicating excessive 
grief. See Note, ch. xv. 5; comp. 
Micah i. 8, 9; Jer. xiii. 17; xiv. 173 
Lam. i.16; ii, 11. Labor not. The 
sense is, “* My grief is so great that I 
cannot be comforted. There are no 
topics of consolation that can be pre- 
sented. I must be alone, and allowed 
to indulge in deep and overwhelming 
sorrow at the calamities that are coming 
upon my nation and people.” 4 Because 
of the spoiling. The desolation; the 
ruin that is coming uponthem. 4 The 
daughter of my people. Jerusalem. See 
Note, ch. i. 8; comp. Jer. iv. 11; vie 
14; viii, 19, 21,22; Lam. ii. 11; iv. 3, 
6, 10. 

5. For itis a day of trouble. A time 
of tumult, when all things are cons 
founded, and unsettled. { And of 
treading down. When our enemies 
trample on everything sacred and dear 
to us, and endanger all our best in- 
terests. See Ps. xliv. 5; Luke xxi. 24, 
{ And of perplexity. In which we 
know not what todo. We are embar- 
rassed, and know not where to look for 
relief, By the Lorn God of Hosts. 
That is, he is the efficient cause of all 
this. It has come upon us under his 
providence, and by his direction. Note, 
ch. x. 5. % dn the valley of vision. In 
Jerusalem. Note, ver. 1. Vitringa 
supposes that this was called the valley 
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6. And Elam ° bare the quiver 


with chariots of men and horse- 
e Jer. 49. 35. 
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men, and Kir uncovered ! the 
shield. 
) made naked. 


NEW TEANSLATION. 


6. And Elam beareth the quiver, with a troop of men who are horsemen, 


And Kir uncovereth the shield. 


of vision, because the prophets had a 
school in the valley that was near the 
temple. B@ the more probable reason 
is that given in the Notes on ver. 1. 
Phoca, as quoted by Reland (Pales, 
p- 839), says that Jerusalem was “ admi- 
rable in this respect, that it seemed to 
be at the same time elevated and de- 
pressed—elevated in respect to Judea 
in general, but depressed in respect to 
the surrounding hills. { Breaking 
down the walls. There has been much 
variety in the interpretation of this 
place, The LXX render it, “In the 
valley of Zion they wander, from the 
least to the greatest, they wander upon 
the mountains.” See a discussion of 
the various senses which the Hebrew 
phrase may admit, in Rosenmiller and 
Gesenius. Probably our common ver- 
sion has given the true sense, and the 
reference is to the fact that the walls of 
the city became thrown down, either in 
the siege, or from some other cause. I 
suppose that this refers to the invasion 
of Sennacherib, and though his army 
was destroyed, and he was unable to 
take the city, yet there is no improba- 
bility in the supposition that he made 
some breaches in the walls. Indeed this 
is implied in the account in 2 Chron. 
xxxll. 5. J And of crying to the moun- 
tains. Either for help, or more pro- 
bably of such a loud lamentation that 
it reached the surrounding hills, and 
was re-echoed back to the city. Or, 
perhaps, it may mean that the shout or 
clamor of those engaged in building 
the walls, or defending them, reached 
to the mountains. Comp, Virg. JEneid. 
iv. 668: 
resonat magnis plangoribus ether. 


But I prefer the former interpretation. 
Rosenmiuller renders it, “a cry—to the 





mountains!” That is, a cry among the 
people to escape to the hills, and to seek 
refuge in the caves and fastnesses there, 
Comp. Judges vi. 2; Matt. xxiv. 16; 
Mark xiii. 14, 

6 And Elum. The southern part of 
Persia, perhaps here used to denote 
Persia in general. See Note, ch. xxi. 
2. Elam, or Persia, was at this time 
subject to Assyria, and their forces 
were united, doubtless, in the invasion 
of Judea. | Bare the quiver. A quiver 
is acase in which arrows are carried, 
This was usually hung upon the shoul- 
ders, and thus borne by the soldier when 
he entered into battle. By the expres- 
sion here is meant that Elam was en- 
gaged in the siege, and was distinguished 
particularly for skill in shooting arrows. 
That the Elamites were thus distin- 
guished for the use of the bow, is ap- 
parent from Ezek. xxxii. 24, and Jer. 
xlix. 35. % With chariots of men and 
horsemen. With cavalry, (Note, ch. xxi. 
7;) of men who were horsemen. Lowth 
proposes to read instead of “men,” 
mi, “the Syrian,” by reading mw, 
Syria, instead of Dix, man, by the 
change of the single letter 7 into + 
This mistake might have been easily 
made where the letters are so much 
alike, and it would suit the parallelism 
of the passage, but there is no authority 
of MSS. or versions for the change. 
The words “chariots of men—horse- 
men,” [ understand here, as in ch. xxi, 
7, to mean a troop or riding of men who 
were horsemen. Archers often rode in 
this manner. The Scythians usually 
fought on horseback with bows and 
arrows. Kir. Kir was a city of 
Media, where the river Kyrus or Cyrus 
flows. 2 Kings xvi.9; Amos i.5; ix. 7. 
This was evidently then connected with 
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7. And it shall come to pass, 


ISAIAH. 
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8. And he discovered the cover- 


that ' thy choicest valleys shall be ing of Judah, aad thou didst look 


full of chariots, and the horsemen 
shall set themselves in array at ? 
the gate. 


) the choice of thy. 3 or, toward. 


in that day to the armour of the 
house f of the forest. 


7.2 > 10.17. 


NEW @ILANSLATION. 


7 And thy choicest valleys shall be full of chariots, 
And the cavalry shall station themselves at the gate. " 
8. And the covering of Judah shall be removed, 
And in that day thou shalt look to the arsenal of the house of the 


forest. 


the Assyrian monarchy; and was en- 
gaged with it in the invasion of Judea. 
Perhaps the name Kir was given to a 
region or province lying on the river 
Cyrus, or Kyrus, This river unites 
with the Araxes, and falls into the 
Caspian Sea. The idea here is, that 
Media was engaged in the siege. 4[ Un- 
covered the shield. Was with them in 
the war; composed a part of the army 
of the Assyrian. See Note, xxi. 5. 
Shields were probably protected during 
a march, or when not in use, by a cover- 
ing of cloth. They were made either 
of metal or of skin, and the object in 
covering them was to preserve the metal 
untarnished, or to keep the shield from 
injury. To uncover the shield, there- 
fore, was to prepare for hattle. The 
Medes were subject to the Assyrians 
in the time of Hezekiah, (2 Kings xvi. 
9; xvii. 6,) and of course in the time 
of the invasion of Judea by Senna- 
cherib. 

7. Thy choicest valleys. Heb. “ The 
choice of thy valleys;” meaning the 
most fertile and the most valued lands 
in the vicinity of the city. Probably it 
means that the rich and fertile vales 
around Jerusalem would he occupied by 
the armies of the Assyrian monarch. 
What occurs in this verse and the fol- 
lowing verses to ver. 14, is a prophetic 
description of what is presented histori- 
cally in Isa, xxxvi. and 2 Chron. xxxii. 
The coincidence is so exact, that it 


leaves no room to doubt that the in-| 


vasion here described was that which 
took place under Sennacherib. ] Set 
themselves in array. Heb. * Placing 
shall place themselves ;” z. e., they shall 
be drawn up for battle; they shall be- 
siege the city, and guard it from all 
ingress or egress. Rabshakeh, sent by 
Sennacherib to besiege the city, took 
his station at the upper pool, and was 
so near the city that he could converse 
with the people on the walls. Isa. 
XXXVL 11—13. 

8. And he discovered. Heb., He made 
naked, or bare, 5». The expression 
“he discovered,” means simply that it 
was uncovered, without designating the 
agent. | The covering of Judah. The 
word here used (y519) denotes properly 
@ covering, and is applied to the cur- 
tain or veil that was before the tabcr- 
nacle, Ex. xxvi. 36, xxxix. 38; and to 
the curtain that was before the gate of 
the court, Ex. xxxv. 17, xxxix. 40. 
The LXX understand it of the gates of 
Judah, “ They revealed the gates (rac 
mvXac) of Judah.” Many have under- 
stood it of the defences, ramparts or 
fortifications of Judah, meaning that 
they were laid open to public view, i. e., 
were demolished. But the more pro- 
bable meaning perhaps is, that the in- 
vading army exposed Judah to every 
kind of reproach; stripped off every- 
thing that was designed to be orna- 
mental in the land; and thus by the 
figure of exposing one to reproach and 
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9. Ye ® have seen also the 
breaches of the city of David, 
that they are many: and ye ga- 
thered torether the waters of the 

g 2 Chron. 32. 4, 5. 
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lower pool. 

10. And ye have numbered the 
houses of Jerusalem, and the 
houses have ye broken down to 
fortify the wall. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. And the breaches of the city of David, ye shall see that they are many, 
And ye shall collect the waters of the lower pool - 
10. And the houses in Jerusalem ye number, 
And ye break down the houses to fortify the wall. 





shame by stripping off all his clothes, 
exposed Judah in every part to reproach. 
Sennacherib actually came up against 
all the fortified cities of Judah, and took 
them and dismantled them. 2 Kings 
Xvill. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 1. The land was 
thus laid bare, and unprotected. {J And 
thou didst look. Thou Judah; or the 
king of Judah. Thou didst cast thine 
eyes to that armor as the last resort, 
and as the only hope of defence. {| Zo 
the armour. Or rather perhaps the 
armory, the arsenal, pw). The LXX 
render it, “‘ to the choice houses of the 
city.” Comp. Neh. ii. 19. Y Of the 
house of the forest. ‘This was built 
within the city, and was called the 
house of the forest of Lebanon, probably 
from the great quantity of cedar from 
Lebanon which was employed in build- 
ing it. 1 Kings vii 2—8. In this 
house, Solomon laid up large quantities 
of munitions of war, (1 Kings x. 16, 
17); and this vast store-house was now 
the principal reliance of Hezekiah 
against the invading forces of Sen- 
nacherib. 

9. Ye have seen, &c. You who are 
inhabitants of the city. These breaches 
in the wall have been made, and you 
cannot be ignorant of them. That 
such breaches were actually made, see 
2 Chron. xxxii. 5. | Of the city of 
David, Of Jerusalem, so called be- 
cause it was the royal residence of 
David. Zion was usually called the 
city of David, but the name was given 
also to the entire city. And ye 
gathered together &c. That is, Heze- 


kiah and the people of the city col- 
lected those waters. Of the lower 
pool. Note, ch. vii, 3. That is, they 
contrived to retain the waters of the 
pool or fountain within the city. The 
surplus waters usually flowed under the 
walls into the valley of the brook 
Kedron. Instead of that, Hezekiah en- 
deavoured to retain them within the 
city. This he did probably for two 
purposes, (1) to cut off the Assyrians 
from the supply of water; and (2) to 
retain a/l the water in the city to sup- 
ply the inhabitants during the siege. 
See 2 Chron. xxxil. 4, where it is 
expressly declared that Hezekiah 
took this measure to distress the Assy- 
rians. 


10. And ye have numbered the houses 
of Jerusalem. That is, you have taken 
an estimate of their number, so as to 
ascertain how many can be spared to be 
pulied down to repair the walls; or you 
have made an estimate of the amount 
of materials for repairing the walls 
which would be furnished by pulling 
down the houses in Jerusalem. Zo 
Sortify the wall. The houses in Jeru- 
salem were built of stone, and therefore 
they would furnish appropriate ma- 
terials for repairing the walls of the 
city. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, it is said 
that Hezekiah nat only repaired the 
broken walls of the city on the ap- 
proach of Sennacherib, but “ raised up 
the towers, and another wall without, 
and repaired Millo, in the city of 
David, and made darts and shields ia 
abundance.” 


Su 


11. Ye made also a ditch be- 
tween the two walls for the water 
of the old pool: but ye have not 
leoked unto the maker tliecreof, 
neither had respect unto him that 
fashioned it long ago. 


ISAIAH, 
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12. And in that day did the 
Lord Gop of ho:ts call ® to weep- 
ing, and to mour.1ing, and to bald- 
ness, ! and to girding with sacke 
cloth: 


A Joel 1. 13. ¢ Job 1.20. Mic. 1. 16. 


NEW “TRANSLATION. 


11. And ye make a reservoir between the two walls 
For the waters of the old pool: 
But ye look not to him who hath made this; 
And ye do not regard him who hath formed it long ago. 
12, And in such a day the Lord Jenovaun of hosts calleth 
To weeping, and to lamentation ; 
And to baldness, and to girding of sackcloth ; 


11. Ye made also a ditch, &c. That 
is, they made a reservoir to retain the 
water. The word ditch here means a 
reservoir, a lake, a pond, or a place for 
the collecting of waters. | Between the 
two walls, Hezekiah built one of these 
walls himself, 2 Chron. xxxii. 5; Comp. 
2 Kings xxv. 4; and Jer. xxxix. 4. 


The truth seems to have been that. 


Jerusalem was supplied with water from 
two fountains, one of which was called 
the fountain of Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii. 
30); and the other is that which is so 
frequently mentioned as the fountain or 
pool of Siloam. ‘The former flowed in 
the western part of the city, and was 
anciently withBut the walls. Thus, in 
time of a siege the supply of water from 
this source would be cut off from the 
inhabitants, and it would be of great 
advantage to the enemy. In order to 
prevent this, Hezekiah ran a wall 
around this fountain, connecting the 
wall at each end with the old wall of 
the city, and forming the reservoir be- 
tween these two walls. It thus hap- 
pened that on that part of the city Jeru- 
‘salem had a double wall. This was 
deemed a work of grgat utility, and was 
one of the acts whch particularly dis- 
tinguished the reign of Hezekiah. It 
is not only mentioned in the Books of 
Kings (ch. xx. 20) and Chronicles 
(xxxii. 2—5, 30), but the son of Sirach 
has also mentioned it in his encomium 
on Hezekiah: ‘ Hezekiah fortified his 


city, and brought in water into the 
midst thereof; he digged the hard rock 
with iron, and made wells for water.” 
Ecclus. xlviii. 17. Of the old pool. 
The pool with which the city was 
formerly supplied with water, probably 
used extensively before the waters of 
Siloam had been collected in reser- 
voirs for the use of the city. | But 
ye have not looked. You have not relied 
on God. You have depended on your 
own resources, and on the defences 
which you have been making against 
the enemy. It is right to make these 
preparations ; but, when made, your sole 
reliance should be on God. This probably 
described the general character of the 
people. Hezekiah, however, was a 
pious man, and doubtless really de- 
pended on the aid of God. 9 Zhe maker 
thereof. God; by whose command 
and aid all these defences are made; 
who has given you ability and skill to 
make them. Or perhaps it may refer 
particularly to the poo/, and mean that 
God had made zt, and that they should 
rely on him. Neither had respect. 
Neither honored him, or reli: d on him 
as you should have done. Long ago. 
God had made this fountain, and it had 
long been a supply to the city. He had 
a claim, therefore, to their gratitude 
and respect. He had made it; and he 
could easily dry it up. 

12. And in that day. In the invasion 
of Sennacherib. That is, that would be 
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18. And behold joy and glad- 
ness, slaying oxen, and killing 
sheep, eating flesh, and drinking 
wine: let * us eat and drink; for 
to morrow we shall die. 

& ch. 56. 12. 


NEW 


CHAPTER XXII. 


a 

14. And it was revealed in mine 
ears by the Lorp of hosts, Surely 
this iniquity shall not be purged 
from you till ye die, saith the 
Lord Gop of hosts. 


13. And lo! joy and rejoicing, : 
Killing oxen, and slaying sheep, 
Eating flesh, and drinking wine [saying]— 
“ Let us eat and drink, 
“ For to-morrow we die.” 
14. Therefore it hath been revealed in mine ears by Jenovau of hosts, 
This iniquity shall not be expiated for you till ye die, 
Saith the Lord, JeEnovaag of hosts! 


atime when Jehovah would call them 
to this. It might be rendered, “and the 
Lord, JEHOVAH of hosts, on such a day 
calls to weeping;” intimating that in 
such a time it was a general truth that 
God require1 those who were thus 
afflicted to weep, and fast, and pray. 
see to weeping. That is, by his 

rovidence ; or, it was proper that at 
such a time they should weep. Affliction, 
oppression, and calamity are indications 
from God always that we ought to be 
humbled, and to prostrate ourselves 
before Him. & And to baldness. To 
plucking off the hair, or shaving the 
head — one of the emblems of grief 
among the ancients. Jobi. 20; Micah 
1.16. f And to girding with sackcloth. 
See Note, ch. iii. 24. 

13. And behold, &c. When they 
ought to give themselves to fasting and 
prayer, they gave themselves up to re- 
velry and riot. | Slaying oxen, &c. 
Not for purposes of sacrifice, but for 
feasting. {j Let us eat and drink. 
Saying, let us eat and drink. That is, 
it is inevitable that we must soon die. 
The army of the Assyrian is approach- 
ing. The city cannot stand against 
him. It is in vain to make a defence; 
and in vain to call upon God. Since we 
must soon die, we may as well enjoy life 
while it lasts, and give ourselves to 
feasting, and consume the food which 
we have. ‘This is always the language 
of the epicure; and it seems to be the 


language of no small part of the world. 
Probably ifthe read feelings of the great 
mass of worldly men were expressed, 
they could not be better expressed than 
in the language of Isaiah: ““ We must 
soon die at all events. We cannot avoid 
that ; it is the common lot of all. And 
since we have been sent into a dying 
world ; since we had no agency in being 
placed here; since it is impossible to 
prevent this doom, we may as well en- 
joy life while it lasts, and give ourselves 
to pleasure, dissipation, and revelry. 
While we can, we will take our comfort, 
and when death comes we will submit 
to it, simply because we cannot avoid it.” 
Thus, while God calls men to repent- 
ance and seriousness; while he would 
lead them to himself for true happiness; 
and while he would urge them, by the 
consideration that this life is short, to 
prepare for a better; and while he de- 
signs that the nearness of death should 
lead them to think solemnly of it, they 
abuse all his mercies, endeavour to 
thwart all his arrangements, and live 
and die like the brutes. This passage 
is quoted by Paul in his argument on 
the subject of the resurrection, in 1 Cor. 
xv. 82. 

14. It was revealed in mine ears, &c. 
That is, JEHovAH revealed it to me, 
qT Surely this iniquity. This sin of re- 
fusing to trust God; and this sin of 
giving yourselves to riot when he called 
you to weeping and to mourning; this 
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15. Thus saith the Lord Gop of | surer, even unto Shebna, ! which 
hosts, Go, get thee unto this trea- ts over the house, and say, 


12 Kings 18. 37. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Viston XX.—Ch. xxii. 15—25. Shebna. 


15. Thus saith the Lord, Jenovan of hosts, 
Go, get thee unte this Treasurer, 
To Shebna, who is over the palace [and say ], 


sin of refusing to make preparation for 
what is before you, and of being ready 
for death should it come. Few sinscan 
be more aggravated than that of revelry 
and riot, of thoughtlessness and mirth 
over the grave. Nothing can show a 
more decided disregard of God, and 
nothing a more grovelling and sensual 
disposition. And yet it is the common 
sin of a foolish and wicked world; and 
there can be nothing more melancholy 
than that a world hastening to the grave 
should give itself to riot and dissipation ; 
nothing more certainly shows the dgep 
and dreadful degradation of the race, 
than the actual conduct of the thought- 
less and the pleasure-loving world. One 
would think that the prospect of a 
speedy and certain death would deter 
men from sin. But it is found that the 
very reverse is true. The nearer men 
approach death, the more reckless and 
abandoned do they often become. The 
strength and power of depravity is thus 
shown in the fact that men CaN sin thus 
when near the grave, and when every 
consideration should deter them from it. 
q Shall not be purged from you. Shall 
not be pardoned or removed. Youshall 
continue thus till youdie. See Note, ch. 
iv. 4. The Chaldee renders this, ‘“ the 
second death.” The sense is, that the 
sin was so great that it should not be 
expiated or pardoned, but that they 
should die unforgiven. The word ren- 
dered purged (£3) is that which com- 
monly denotes alonement, or expiation. 
But it is here used in a large sense, to 
denote that it should never be forgiven. 


VISION XX. 
ANALYSIS OF VERS. 15—25. 


The remainder of this chapter (vs. 
15—25) is occupied with a prediction 


respecting Shebna, and the promotion of 
Eliakim in his place. From the pro- 
phecy itself it appears that Shebna was 
prefect of the palace (ver. 15), or that 
he was in the highest authority in the 
time of Hezekiah. That he was an un- 
principled ruler is evident from the pro- 
phecy, and hence Isaiah was directed to 
predict his fall, and the elevation of 
another in his place. Whether this 
Shebna is the same that is mentioned in 
ch. xxxvi. is not known. But the pro- 
bability is, that it was not the same 
person. For(1) the Shebna there men- 
tioned is called a Scribe, (ver. 22,) and 
(2) that was after the fall of Shebna 
here mentioned, for it occurred after 
Eliakim had been placed over the pa- 
lace. Eliakim was then in office, and 
was sent on that embassy to Senna- 
cherib. Ch. xxxvi. 2, 22; xxxvil. 2. 
The probability is, therefore, that this 
was some other man of the same name, 
unless it may have been that Shebna, 
after being degraded from the rank of 
prefect of the palace, or prime minister, 
became a Scribe, or had an inferior 
office under Eliakim, which is scarcely 
probable. ‘The prophecy contains the 
following things: (1) A command to 
Isaiah to go to Shebna, and to reprove 
him for his self-confidence in his sin, 
vs. 15, 16; (2) a declaration that he 
should be carried captive to a foreign 
land, vs. 17, 18; (8) a declaration that 
he should be deposed and succeeded by 
Eliakim, v. 20; (4) a description of 
the character and honors of Eliakim, 
and his qualifications for the office, vs. 
21—24 ; and (5) a confirmation of the 
whole prophecy, or a summing up the 
whole in a single declaration, ver. 25. 


15. Thus saith the Lorp God of 
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16. What hast thou here? and 
whom hast thou here? that thou 
hast hewed thee out a sepulchre 


here, ! as he that heweth him out | 


Yor, O ke. 
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a sepulchre on high, and that 
graveih an habitation for himself 
in a rock? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. 


‘¢ What hast thou here ? and whom hast thou here ? 


‘“‘ That thou hast hewed thee Sut a sepulchre ?P 
“‘ Hewing out thy sepulchre on high, 
“ Graving for thyself a habitation in the rock ?” 





hosts. See Note,ch.i. 9. This solemn 
dectaration of Isaiah is designed to at- 
tract the attention of the nation, and to 
show the authority by which he acted. 
It was not by his own authority; it 
was not by his conviction of the wick- 
edness of Shebna, but it was by a 
solemn command from Jenovan. His 
message, therefore, demanded respect ; 
and his prediction was sure to be ful- 
filled. | Go, get thee,&e. Heb., Go, 
come to,” &c. ‘This was one of the in- 
stances in which the prophets were di- 
rected to go personally, and even at the 
hazard of their life, to those who were 
high in office, and to denounce on them 
the divine judgment for their sins. 
{ Unto this treasurer, yen. The 
Vulgate renders this, “to him who 
dwells in the tabernacle.” The LXX 
render it, e(¢ ro racropdptov——“ to the 
place where was the recess, cell, chamber, 
treasury room;” or perhaps the room 
which the treasurer of the temple occu- 
pied. The Hebrew word }20 means, 
to dwell with or to be familiar with any 
one; then to be an associate or friend, 
and hence the participle is applied to 
one entrusted with the care of anything, 
a steward, a treasurer, &c. Jerome ex- 
plains this in his Commentary as mean- 
ing, “Go to him who dwells in the 
tabernacle, which in Hebrew is called 
Sochen.” He understands by this, some 
room, or recess, in the temple, where 
the treasurer or the prefect of the temple 
dwelt. Our translators have expressed, 
probably, the true sense, by the word 
treasurer. Which is over the house. 
That is, either who is over the temple, 
or over the palace. {f understand it of 
VOL. II. 


the latter. Shebna was not high priest, 
and the expression, “over the house,” 
more properly denotes one who had the 
rule ot the palace, or who was the prin- 
cipal minister of the king. See 1 Kings 
xviii. 3: “ And Ahab called Obadiah, 
which was the governor of his house.” 
Here the expression undoubtedly de- 
notes the prime minister, or one who 
had the charge of the royal residence, a 
station of great importance. What was 
the offence or crime of Shebna, it is im- 
possible to say. The Jewish commens- 
tators say that he was intending to 
betray the palace and city to Senna- 
cherib, but although this is possible, yet 
it has no direct proof. 

16. What hast thou here? ‘This 
verse contains a severe reproof of the 
pride, self-confidence, and ostentation 
of Shebna, and of his expectation that 
he should be buried where he had built 
hisown tomb. It also contains an im- 
plied declaration that he would not be 
permitted to lie there when he should 
die, but would be removed to a distant 
land, to be buried in some less honorable 
manner. It is probable that Isaiah met 
him when he was at the sepulchre 
which he had made, and addressed this 
language to him there. ‘“‘ What hast thou 
here? What prospect of remaining 
here? What right to expect that thou 
wilt be buried here, or why do you 
erect this splendid sepulchre, as if you 
were a holy man, and God would allow 
you to lie here?” Probably his sepul- 
chre had been erected among the sepul- 
chres of holy men, and perhaps in some 
part of the royal burying place in Jera- 
salem. | And whom hast thou here. 
Who lies here with whom you are con- 

D 
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17. Behold, the Lorn ' will 18. He will surely viotently 
carry thee away with a * mighty turn and toss thee Ake a ball into 
captivity, and will surely cover a ? large country: there shalt thou 
thee. die, and there the chariots of thy 


1 or, who covered thee with an excellent cover- glory shall be the shame of thy 
ing, and clothed thee gorgeously, shali surely, lord’s house. 


ver, 18. 
3 the captivity of a 3 large of spaces. 


17 Behold Jenovag will cast thee out with a mighty thrust, 
And he will surely cover thee [with shame]. 

18. He will whirl thee round and round, 
With a whirl like a ball [will he cast thee] to a wide country: : 
There thou shalt die; and there shall be thy splendid chariots, 
O thou disgrace of the house of thy Lord. 


nected; or who among the dead that 17. Behold, the Lory will carry thee 
are entombed here are connected with | away. Of the historical fact here re- 
you, that you should deem yourself | ferred to we have no other information. 
entitled to lie with them? If this was | To what place he was to be carried, we 
the royal cemetery, these words might | know not. It is probable, however, that 
de designed to intimate that he had no | it was to Assyria. | With a mighty 
connexion with the royal family; and | captivity. Heb., “of a man,” 132 Or 
pa his ee a om eles an | perhaps, “O man.” If it means “the 
Be ee ae ee captivity of a man,” it means a strong, 


amt to onrupy Dace Tey | meat ble mighty eapiiy, where ts 
word man is emphatic, and means suc 
thou hast hewed thee outa sepulchre here. asa mighty man would make. Comp. 


Sepulchres were hewn or cut out of Job xxxviii. 3. “Gird up now thy 


rocks. See Note, ch. xiv. 9. It was d : : : 
. : loins like aman.” The margin reads 
usual also for princes and rich men to this, he “ who covered thee with an ex- 


have their sepulchres or tombs con- : 
. cellent covering, and clothed thee gor- 
structed while they were themselves geously, shall surely turn and toss thee,” 


alive. See Matt. xxvii. 60. Shebna 
was doubtless a man of humble birth, rae le ha yin conveys more nearly 
none of whose ancestors or family had the 1 cane the Hebrew word, which de- 
been honored with a burial in the royal hae t : action of casting away, or 
cemetery, and hence the prophet re- hi — one, as a ars Lae 
proves his pride in expecting to repose | *°"® ee te Same use of the wore 
with the royal dead. J He that heweth ‘wo in 1 Sam. xviii. 11; xx. 33; Jon. L 
5, 12, 15; Jer. xvi. 13; xxii. 26, 28. 


him out a sepulchre on high. On some 
elevated place, that it might be more | 4 And will surely cover thee. Thy face, 
says Lowth; for this was the condition 


conspicuous. Thus Hezekiah (2 Chron. ; 

Xxxli. 33) was buried “in the chiefest | of mourners. The Chaldee is, “shall 

of the sepulchres of the sons of David.” | cover thee with confusion.” So Vi- 

In Heb. the highest, moyn. LXX, | ‘Tinga, who supposes that it means that 
eek ,; | although Shebna was endeavoring to 


be he i P ee = Thee aunt OE rear a monument that should perpetuate 

several tombs, each hewn in a high his name and that of his family, God 

rock near the top the front of the rock | ¥OUld cover them with ignominy, and 

being adorned with & gures in relievo reduce them to their primitive, obscure, 
, | and humble condition. 


Some of these tombs are thirty fect 
from the ground. 18, He well surely violently turn, &c 





re, 
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19, And I will drive thee from | that day, that I will call my ser- 
thy station, and from thy state | vant ™ Eliakim the son of Hil- 


shall he pull thee down. 
20. And it shall come to pass in 


m 2 Kings 18. 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. And I will drive thee from thy station ; 
And from thy state pull thet down. 
20. And it shall come to pass in that day, 
That I will call my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, 





Lowth has well expressed the sense of 
this : 

He will whirl me round and round, and cast 

thee away. 
Thus it refers to the action of throwing 
a stone with a sling, when the sling is 
whirled round and round several times 
before the string is let go, in order to 
increase the velocity of the stone that 
is thrown. The idea is here, that God 
designed to cast him into a distant land, 
and that he would give such an impulse 
to him that he would be sent afar, so 
far that he would not be able to re- 
turn again. @f Like a dail. A stone, 
ball, or other projectile that is cast from 
asling. { Intoa large country. Pro- 
bably Assyria. When this was done 
we have no means of determining. 
q] And there the chariots of thy glory 
shall be the shame of thy lord’s house. 
Lowth renders this, 
And there shall thy glorious chariots 

Become the shame of the house of thy lord. 

Noyes renders it, 


There shall thy splendid chariots perish, 

Thou disgrace of the house of thy lord. 
The Chaldee renders it, “‘ and there the 
chariots of thy glory shall be converted 
into ignominy, because thou didst not 
preserve the glory of the house of thy 
Jord.” Probably the correct interpre- 
tation is that which regards the latter 
part of the verse, “the shame of thy 
lord’s house,” as an address to him as 
the shame or disgrace of Ahaz who had 
appointed him to that office, and of 
Hezekiah, who had continued him in it. 
The phrase “ the chariots of thy glory,” 
means splendid or magnificent chariots, 
or coaches ; and refers, doubtless, to the 


fact that in Jerusalem he had affected 
great pride and display, and had, like 
many weak minds, sought distinction 
by the splendor of his equipage. By 
this, as well as by his attempt to erect a 
magnificent tomb, probably he was well 
known. The idea here is, that the 
“ chariot of his glory,” 7. ¢., the vehicle 
in which he should ride, should be ina 
distant land, not meaning thatzn that land 
he should ride in chariots as magnifi- 
cent as those which he had in Jerusa- 
lem, but that he should be conveyed 
there; and probably borne in an igno- 
minious manner, instead of the splendid 
mode in which he was carried in Jeru- 
salem. The Jews say that when he 
left Jerusalem to deliver it into the 
hands of the enemy, they asked him 
where his army was; and when he 
said that they had turned back, they 
said, “thou has mocked us ;” and that 
thereupon they bored his heels, and tied 
him to the tails of horses, and that thus 
he died. f Shall be the shame, &c. O 
though disgrace and shame of the king 
of Jerusalem, who has sustained such a 
man in Office. 

19. And from thy state. From th 
office; thy place of trust and respon 
bility. J Shall he pull thee down. That 
is, God shall do it. The prophet here 
uses the third person instead of the first. 
Such a change of person is very com- 
mon in the writings of the prophets. 

20. In that day. When thou art de- 
posed from office.  Afy servant. A 
man who will be faithfal to me; who 
will be trastworthy, and to whom the 
interests of the city may be safely con- 
fided ; a man who will not seek to betray. 
it into the hands of the enemy. 
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21, And I will clothe him with 
thy robe, and strengthen him with 
thy girdle, and I will commit thy 
government into his hand: and he 
shall be a father to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and to the house of 
Judah. : 


ISAIAH. 
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22. And the key of the house 
of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder; " so he shall open, ° and 
none shall shut; and he shall shut, 
and none shall open. 


n ch. 9. 6. oO Jab 12, 14, Rev. 3. 7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
21. And I will clothe him with thy robe, 
And strengthen him with thy girdle, 
And I will commit thy government into his hand, 
And he shall be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


And to the house of Judah. 
29: 


And I will lay the key of the house of David upon his shoulder ; 


And he shall open, and none shall shut; 
And shall shut, and none shall open. ~ 





Eliakim we know nothing more than 
what is stated here, and in ch. xxxvi. 
From that account it appears that he 
was prefect of the palace; that he was 
employed in a negotiation with the 
leader of the army of the Assyrians; 
and that he was in all things faithful to 
the trust reposed in him. | The son o 
Hilkiah, imchi supposes that this 
was the same as Azariah, the son of 
Hilkiah, who might have had two 
mames; and who was a ruler over the 
house of God in the time of Hezekiah. 
1 Chron. vi. 13. 

21. And I will clothe him with thy 
robe. Heshall succeed thee in the office, 
and wear the garments which are appro- 
priate to it. {| And strengthen him with 
thy girdle. That is, he shall wear the 
same girdle that thou didst. ‘The sash, 
or girdle, was worn by all. Note, ch. 
iii. 24, In that girdle was usually the 

urse ; and to it was attached the sword. 

he girdle was sometimes highly orna- 
merted and beautiful. Often, among 
the Orientals, the girdle was adorned 
with gold, and precious stones, and was 
regarded as the principal embellishment 
of the dress. § And he shall be a father, 
&c. <A councillor, a guide, one who 
can be trusted in time of danger and 
difficulty. We use the word father in 
the same sense, when we speak of the 
father of his country. 


22. And the hey. A key is that by 
which a house is locked, or opened. To 
possess that is, therefore, to have free 
access to it, or control over it. Thus 
we give possession of a house by giving 
the key into the hands of a purchaser, 
implying that it is his; that he has free 


of | access to it; that he can close it when 


he pleases, and that no other one, with- 
out his permission, has the right of ac- 
cess to it. Q Of the house of David 

Of the house which David built for his 
royal residence; that is, of the paiace, 
This house was on Mount Zion; and to 
have the key of that house was to have 
the chief authority at court, or to be 
prime minister. Note, ver. 15, To be. 
put in possession of that key, therefore, 
was the mark of office, or was a sign 
that he was intrusted with the chief au- 
thority in the palace or in the govern- 
ment. ¥ will I lay upon his shoulder. 
See ch. 1x. 6. This seems to have been 

designed as an emblem of office. But 
in what way it was done is unknown. 

Lowth supposes that the key was of 
considerable magnitude, and was made 
crooked, and that thus it would lie 
readily on the shoulder. He has ob- 

served also, that this was a well-known 

badge or emblem of office. Thus the 
priestess of Ceres is described as having 
a key on the shoulder (Callim. Ceres, 

ver. 45); and thus in Aischy]. Supph 
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23. And I will fasten him as a| be for a glorious throne to hig 
nail ° in a sure place; and he shall | father’s house. 


p Erra 9. 8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23 And I will fasten him as a nail in a sure place; 
And he shall become a glorious goat for his father’s house. 





299, 2 female high in office is described 
as having a key. But it is not known 
in what way the key was borne. It 
may have been borne on the shoulder, 
being so made as to be easily carried 
there; or it may have been attached to 
the shoulder by a belt or strap, as a 
sword is; or it may have been a mere 
emblem or figure inwrought into the 
robe, and worn as a sign of office; or the 
figure of a key may have been worn on 
the shoulder as an epauletie is now, as a 
sign of office and authority. Ifthe locks 
were made of wood, as we have reason 
to suppose, then the key was probably 
large, and would answer well for a siga 
of office. ‘ How much was I delighted 
when I first saw the people, especially 
the Moors, going along the streets with 
each his key on his shoulder. ‘The 
handle is generally made of brass 
(though sometimes of silver), and is 
often nicely worked in a device of fili- 
gree. ‘he way it is carried, is to have 
the corner of a kerchief tied to the ring; 
the key is then placed on the shoulder, 
and the kerchief bangs down in front. 
At other times, they have a bunch of 
Jarge keys, and then they have half on 
one side of the shoulder, and half on the 
other. Fora man thus to march along 
with a large key on his shoulder, shows 
at once that he is a person of couse- 
quence. ‘*Itaman is in great favor 
with the Modeliar, for he now carries 
the key.’ ‘ Whose key have you got 
on your shoulder?’ *1 shall carry my 
key on my own shoulder.”” J?oberts. 
Y So he shall open, &c. ‘The expression 
means, that he should have the highest 
authority in ihe government; and is a 
promise of unlimited power, Our Sa- 
viour has made use of the same expres- 
sion to express the unlimited power 
conferred on his apostles in his Church, 


(Matt. xvi. 19,) and has applied the 
same expression to himself in Rey 
ii, 7. 

23, And I will fasten him. I will 
drive, fix, or make him permanent. 
q Asanail, &c. The word nail here 
(an*) means, properly, a peg, pin, or 
spike; and is applied often to the pins 
or large spikes which were used to 
drive into the ground to fasten the 
cords of tents. It is also applied to the 
nails or spikes which are driven into 
walls, and on which are suspcaded the 
garments or the utensils of a family. In 
ancient times, every house was furnished 
with a large number of these pegs, or 
nails. They were not driven into the 
walls after the house was made, but 
they were worked in while the walls 
were going up. ‘The houses were 
usually made of stone; and strong iron 
hooks or spikes were worked into the 
mortar while soft, and they answered 
the double purpose of nails to hang 
things on and of cramp-irons, as they 
were so bent as to hold the walls to- 
gether. These spikes are described by 
Sir John Chardin (Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, i. p. 191) as “‘large nails with 
square heads like dice, well made, the 
ends being so bent as to make them 
cramp-irons. They commonly,” says 
he, “place them at the windows and 
doors, in order to hang upon them, 
when they like, veils and curtains.” It 
was ‘also the custom to suspend in 
houses, and especially temples, suits of 
armor, shields, helmets, swords, &c., 
that had been taken in war as spoils of 
victory, or which had been used by 
illustrious ancestors, and these spikes 
were used for that purpose also. The 
word is here applied to a leader, or 
officer; and it means that he should be 
fixed and permanent in bis plans and 
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24. And they shall hang upon | all vessels of smail quantity, from — 
him all the glory of his father’s | the vessels of cups, even to all the 
house, the offspring and the issue, | vessels } of flagons. 


1 or, tnstruments af viols: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


24. And they shall hang upon hi 
The offspring and 


all the honor of the house of his father; 
e issue, every small vessel, 


From every kind of goblet, to every kind of bottle. 





office; and that as a pin in the wall 
sustained the ornaments of the house 
safely, so all the glory of the house of 
David, ail that was dear and valuable 
to the nation, might be reposed on 
him, ver. 24. q And he shall be for 
a glorious throne, &e. A glorious seat; 
that is, all his family and kindred 
should be sustained, and honored by 
him; or their honor and reputation 
might rest securely on him; and his 
deeds would diffuse a lustre and a 
glory over all his father’s family. Every 
virtuous, patriotic, benevolent, and pious 
son diffuses a lustre on all his family 
and kindred; and this is one of the 
incitements to virtuous and elevated 
deeds which God has presented in the 
government of the world. 

24. And they shall hang upon him. 
This figure is a continuation of that 
commenced in the previous verse; and 
is derived from the custom of hanging 
clothes or ornaments, &¢., on the spikes 
or nails that were fixed in the walls; 
and perhaps more particularly from the 
custom of hanging shields, swords, suits 
of armor, &c., taken in battle, around 
the walls ofa temple. A great portion 
of the wealth of the ancients consisted 
in the great quantity of gold and silver 
vessels which they had for various 
uses, and in changes of raiment. These 
would be hung around a house in no 
inconsiderable degree for ostentation 
and parade. “Solomon’s drinking ves- 
sels were of gold; and all the vessels of 
the forest of Lebanon were of pure 
gold, none were of silver,” &c. 1 Kings 
x. 21. ‘The vessels in the house of 
the forest of Lebanon were two hundred 
targets and three hundred shields of 


these were hung on spikes or pins 
around the house is apparent from Cant. 
iv. 4: “ Thy neck is like the tower of 
David, builded for an armory, whereon 
there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men.” Eliakim is 
considered as a principal support like 
this, whereon would be suspended all 
the glory of his father’s family, and all 
the honor of his house; that is, he 
would be the principa)] support of the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical polity. 
Lowth. Y The offspring and the issue, 
All that proceeded from the family ; all 
that were connected with it. Kimchi 
and Aben Ezra render it, “sons 
and daughters.” The LXX, “from 
the least to the greatest.” The Chal- 
dee, “sons and grandsons, youth and 
children.” The idea is, that all the 
glory of the family, of all the posterity 
near and remote, should depend on 
him; and that his character would sus- 
tain and give dignity to them all. The 
word which isrendered issue (nivpx) 
according to Vitringa and Rosenmiiller, 
denotes those that were of humble con- 
dition; and the passage means that 
honor should be conferred even on 
these by the virtues of Fliakim. { From 
the vessels of cups. Literally, goblets, 
or bowls—niux. The word here de- 
notes, probably, the smaller vessels; 
perhaps those which were made of gold 
and silver, though that is not certain, 
The idea, probably, is simply that of 
vessels of small capacity, whatever was 
the material of which they were com- 
posed; and hence the reference here is to 
those of the family of Eliakim who were 
of humble rank, or who were poor, 


beaten gold.” 1 Kings x. 16,17. That | J To all the vessels of flagons. Margy 
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25. In that day, saith the Lonp | the burden that was upon it shall 
of hosts, shall the nail that is fas- | be cut off: for the Lorp hath 


tened in the sure place be removed, | spoken ié. 


and be cut down, and fall; and 


e 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


25. In that day saith Jenovau of. 


ts, 


The nail that was once fastened In a sure place shall be removea, 
And it shall be cut down and shall fall ; 
And the burden that was upon it shall be cut off, 


For Jesovau hath spoken it. 





“instruments of viols.” Heb., 0722. 
This word is often aires to instru- 
ments of music, the xebel, viol, (see it 
described in Notes, ch, v. 12; xiv. 11;) 
but it properly denotes a bottle made of 
skin for holding wine ; and which, being 
made of the whole skin of a goat or 
sheep, indicated the vessels or bottles of 
large dimensions. Here it refers to 
the members of the family of Eliakim 
who were more wealthy and influential 
than those denoted by the small vessels. 
The glory of the whole family should 
depend on him. His virtues, wisdom, 
integrity, and honor, in defending and 
saving the Hebrew commonwealth, 
would diffuse a lustre over the whole 
family connexion, and render the name 
illustrious. 

25. In that day. That future time 
which is the subject of this prophecy. 
This verse contains a summing up of 
all that the prophet had said respecting 
Shebna. {| Shall the nail. Not Elia- 
kim, but Shebna. Eliakim was to be 
fastened, 2%. e., confirmed in office. But 
Shebna was to be removed. { That is 
JSastened in the sure place. A phrase ap- 
propriate to an office which the incum- 
bent supposed to be firm or secure. It 
here refers to Shebna. He was regarded 
as having a permanent hold on the office, 
and was making provisions for ending 
his days in that office. Be removed. 
To a distant land (vs. 17,18), or simply 
taken down. {f And be cut down, and 
Jall, Asaspike, pin, or peg would be 
taken away from the wall of a house. 
q And the burden that was upon it. All 
that it sustained—as the spikes in the 


wall of a house sustained the cups of 
gold, or the raiment, or the armor that 
belonged to the family. Here it means, 
all that was dependent on the office of 
Shebna, the honor of his family, his 
emoluments, his hope of future fame, or 
of an honored burial. All these would 
fail as a matter of course when he was 
removed from his office. This is one 
instance of the usual mode of the divine 
administration, The errors of a man 
intrusted with office or power entails 
poverty, disgrace, and misery on all who 
are connected with him. Not only is 
his own name disgraced, but his sin 
diffuses itself, as it were, on all con- 
nected with him, It involves them in 
want, and shame, and tears; and the 
design is to deter those in office from 
sin by the fact that their crimes and 
errors will thus involve the innocent in 
tears and calamities, and shed disgrace 
and woe on those whom they love. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ANALYSIS. 


The prophecy in this chapter respects 
Tyre; and extends only to the end of 
this chapter. It is made up of a suc- 
cession of apostrophes directed either to 
Tyre itself, or to the nations with which 
it was accustomed to trade. The first 
part of the prophecy (vs. 1—13) is oc- 
cupied with the account of the judicial 
sentence which God had passed in regard 
to Tyre. This is not done in a direct 
and formal manner, but by addresses to 
the various people with whom the Ty- 
rians had commercial intercourse, and 


40 


who would be affected chiefly by its de- 
struction, Thus (ver. 1) the prophet 
calls on the ships of Tarshish to “ howl” 
because their advantageous commerce 
with ‘lyre must cease, and the calamity 
attending the destruction of Tyre would 
reach and affect them. This intelli- 
gence respecting the calamities that had 
come upon Tyre, he says, would®hbe 
brought to them “from the land of 
Chittim,” (ver. 1,) that is, from the 
islauds and coasts of the Mediterranean. 
In ver. 2 the calamity is described as 
coming direct'y on the island on which 
Tyre was built, In the subsequent 
verses, the prophet describes the sources 
of the wealth of Tyre (ver. 3), and the 
assurance that her great luxury and 
splendor should be destroyed, vs. 5—12. 
In ver, 18, the prophet says that this 
is done by the “ Chaldeans;” and this 
verse serves to fix the time of the fulfil- 
ment to the siege of Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In this all commentators pro- 
bably (except Grotius, who supposes 
that it refers to Alexander the Great) 
are agreed; indeed, it seems to be past 
all doubt, that the events here referred 
to pertain to the siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar, In the remainder of 
the prophecy (ver. 14 to the end of the 
chapter), the prophet declares the time 
during which this calamity should con- 
tinue. He declares that it shall be only 
for seventy years (ver. 14), and that after 
that, Tyre should be restored to her 
former splendor, magnificence, and suc- 
cessful commerce (vs. 16, 17); and that 
then her wealth would be consecrated 
to the service of JEHovAH, ver. 18. 
The design of the prophecy is, there- 
fore, to foretell the calamities that would 
come upon a rich, proud, and luxurious 
city; and thus to show that God was 
the Governor and Ruler over the na- 
tions of the earth. Tyre was regarded 
as one of the enemies of the Jews; and 
the purpose of this prophecy, perhaps, 
was to show to the Jews that they would 
be protected, and that all their enemies 
would be destroyed. Tyre became also 
distinguished for pride, Juxury, and con- 
sequent dissipation; and the destruction 
that was to come upon it was to be a 
demonstration that wicked nations and 
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cities would incur the displeasure of. 
God, and would be destroyed. 

Tyre, the subject of th» provhecies, 
particularly of Isaiah and Ezekiel, who 
both predicted its overthrow (Isa. xxilL., 
Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. xxix.), was 
a celebrated city of Phoenicia, and is 
usually mentioned in connexion with 
Sidon. Matt. xi. 21, 223 Luke x. 18, 
14; Matt. xv. 21; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 
31. It was on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, about 33° 20’ north latitude, 
and was about twenty miles south of 
Sidon. It was an ancient city, and was 
one of the cities allotted to the tribe of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 29), but it is probable 
that the ancient inhabitants were never 
driven out by the Israelites. It seems 
to have been occupied by the Canaanites, 
and is always mentioned as inhabited 
by a distinct people from the Jews. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 1 Kings vii. 13, 14, 
ix. 12; Ezra iii. 7; Neh. xiii. 16; Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4. It was probably 
built by a colony from Sidon, since 
Isaiah (xxiii. 12) calls it the “ daughter 
of Zidon;” and it is said (ver. 2) to 
have been replenished by Sidon. That 
Sidon was the most ancient city there 
can be no doubt. Sidon was the eldest 
son of Canaan (Gen. x. 15), and the 
city of Sidon is mentioned by the patri- 
arch Jacob (Gen. xlix. 13), and in the 
time of Joshua it is called ‘‘Great Sidon.” 
Josh. xi. 8. Strabo affirms that after 
Sidon, Tyre was the most celebrated 
city of the Phenicians. Justin, L. 18, 
c. 1, § 5, expressly declares that the 
Sidonians, being besieged by the king of 
Ascalon, went in ships and built ‘l'yre, 
But though Tyre was the “daughter” 
of Sidon, and though it was built after 
that, yet it soon rivalled it in impor- 
tance, and in commercial enterprise. 

Among the ancient writers, Tyre is 
mentioned as Pale-Tyrus, (Madairvpoc) 
orancient Tyre; and Insular ‘lyre. ‘The 
former was built on the coast, and was 
doubtless built first, though there is 
evidence that the latter was early used 
as a place for anchorage, or a harbor. 
In Old Tyre, or Tyre on the coast, un- 
doubtedly also the most magnificent 
edifices would be built, and the prin- 
cipal business would there be at first 
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transacted. Probably Insular Tyre was 
built either because it furnished a better 
harbor, or because being inaccessible 
to an invading army, it was more secure. 
Insular Tyre, as the name imports, was 
built on au island, or a rock, a short dis- 
tance from the coast, and not far from 
Old Tyre. The distance from the coast 
to the island was about three-quarters 
of amile. Probably the passage from 
one to the other was formerly by a 
ferry, or in boats only, until Alexander 
the Great in his siege of the city built 
a mole from the ruins of the old city to 
the new. This mole or embankment 
was not less than 200 feet in breadth, 
and constituted a permanent connexion 
between Tyre and the main land, In- 
sular Tyre was remarkably safe from 
the danger of invasion. It commanded 
the sea, and of course had nothing to 
dread from that quarter; and the only 
mode in which it could become acces- 
sible to Alexander, was to build this 
gigantic causeway or bridge from the 
main land. 

Tyre was distinguished for its enter- 
prise, its commercial importance, its 
luxury, and its magnificence. Few, 
perhaps none, of the cities of antiquity 
were more favourably situated for com- 
merce. It was the natural sea-port of 
Palestine and Syria, and it was favor- 
ably situated for commerce with all the 
cities and states bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, and indeed with all the known 
world. The rich productions of the 
East passed through Tyre (see Ezek. 
XXvii., where there is an extended de- 
scription of the various nations that 
trafficked with and enriched it), and the 
productions of distant climes by sea 
were introduced to the East through 
this sea-port. It rose, therefore, to great 
opulence; and to consequent luxury 
and sin. 

It was also a place of great strength. 
Old Tyre was defended by a wall which 
was regarded as impregnable, and which 
is said to have resisted the attacks of 
Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years. 
New Tyre, or Insular Tyre, was inac- 
cessible, until Alexander constructed 
the immense mole by which he con- 
nected it with the main land, and as 
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they had the command of the sea, the 
city was regarded as unapproachable, 
Alexander could not have taken it hag 
he not possessed resources, and patience, 
and power which perhaps no other 
ancient conqueror possessed; and had 
he not engaged in an enterprise which 
peghaps all others would have regarded 
as impracticable and hopeless. Josephus, 
indeed, states that Salmaneser, king of 
Assyria, made war against the Tyrians 
with a fleet of sixty ships, manned by 
800 rowers, The Tyrians had but 
twelve ships, yet they obtained the vic- 
tory, and dispersed the Assyrian fivet, 
taking 500 prisoners. Salmaneser then 
besieged the city for five years, but was 
unable to take it. This was in the time 
of Hezekiah, a.m. 8287, or about 717 
before Christ. 

Nebuchadnezzar took the city after a 
siege of thirteen years, during the time 
of the Jewish captivity, about 573 years 
before Christ. ‘This was in accordance 
with the prophecy in this chapter (see 
Note, ver. 13), and according to the pre- 
dictions also of Ezekiel. The desola- 
tion was entire. The city was destroyed, 
and the inhabitants driven into foreign 
lands. See Notes on vs. 7, 12. The 
city lay desolate for seventy years (see 
Note on vs, 15, 17), and Old Tyre was 
in ruins in the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. A new city had 
risen, however, on the island, called New 
Tyre, and this city was taken by Alex- 
ander, after a siege of eight months, and 
after he had made a causeway from Old 
Tyre to the new city out of the ruins. 
of the former. Near the shore the 
water is said to have been shallow, but 
near the new city it was three fathoms, 
or nineteen feet in depth. ‘The city of 
Tyre was taken by Alexander 332 years 
before Christ, and 241 years after its 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
consequently about one hundred and 
seventy years after it had been rebuilt. 
It was not, however, entirely destroyed 
by Alexander. It became an object of 
contention to the successors of Alex- 
ander. It was successively invested by 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, and fell into 
the hands of the latter. In the apostolic 
age, it seems to have regained some- 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
1. The burden of Tyre. * Howl, 
ye ships of Tarshish; for it is laid 


@ Jer, 25.22; 47.4. Ezek. 26.28. Amos 
3.9,10. Zech. 9. 3—4. 


ISAIAH. 


waste, so that there is no house, 
no entering in: from the land of 
Chittim » it is revealed to them. 
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b ver. 12. Jer. 2. 10. 


NEW FERANSLATION. 
Vision XXL—Ch. xxiii, Tyre. 


% 


1 Tas sorpen or Tras. 


Howl, O ye ships of Tarshish ! 


For it is laid waste; 


For there is no house, no port of entry: 
From the land of Chittim the tidings is brought unto them. 


what of its ancient splendor. There 
were some Christians here, Acts xxi. 
S$, 4. At present it belongs to Syria. 
It was often an object of contention 
during the crusades, and was distin- 
guished as the first Archbishopric under 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. It gra- 
dually sunk into decay, lost its impor- 
tance, and became a place of utter ruin. 
Volney noticed there, in 1784, the choir 
of the ancient church, the remains of 
the walls of the city which can still be 
traced, and some columns of red granite, 
a species unknown in Syria. In the 
time when it was visited by Volney and 
Maundrell, it was a miserable village, 
where the inhabitants subsisted chiefly 
by fishing, and the rock of Tyre was a 
lace on which they spread their nets. 
ts exports consist only of a few sacks 
of corn and cotton, and the only mer- 
chant of which it could boast in the 
time when Volney was there, was a 
solitary Greek, who could hardly gain 
a livelihood. See Rob. Calmet; Edin. 
Ency.; Newton on the Prophecies, xi.; 
Keith on the Prophecies; and the Tra- 
vels of Volney and Maundrell. 
1. The burder of Tyre. Note, ch. 


xiii. 1. Y Howl. Lift up the voice of 
lamentation. This is a highly poetic 


description of the destruction that was 
coming on Tyre. The ships of Tar- 
shish traded there; and the prophet 
now addresses the ships, and calls upon 
them to lament because the commerce 
by which they had been enriched, was 
to be destroyed, and they were to be 





thrown out of employ. { Ye ships of 
Tarshish. 


See Note, ch. ii. 16. The 
Tarshish here referred to, was doubtless 


a celebrated city or country in Spain, 
(Taprnocic Tartessus,) and was the 


most celebrated emporium to which the 
Pheenicians traded. It ismentioned by 
Diod. Sic. v. 35—38; Strab. iii. 148; 
Pliny, His. Nat. iii. 8. According to 


Jer. x. 9, it exported silver; according 
to Ezek. xxvii. 12, 25, it exported sil- 
ver, iron, tin, and lead, to the Tyrian 
market. In this chapter, vers. 1, 6, 10, 


it is represented as an important Pho- 


nician or Tyrian colony. All the cir- 


cumstances agree with the supposition 
that Zartessus in Spain is the place here 
referred to. The name Turtessus 
(Taprnoséc) is derived from the He- 
brew win, by a change simply in the 
pronunciation. See Bochart (Geog. 
Sacra, lib. iti. c. 7) and J. D. Michaelis, 
(Spicileg. Geog. Heb. p. i. pp. 82— 103.) 
| For it is laid waste. ‘JS'yre is laid 
waste; that is, in vision it was made to 
pass before the mind of the prophet as 
laid waste, or as it would be. Notes, 
ch. i. 1. The sense is, that it would be 
so laid waste as that the commerce with 
it would cease, and all the advantages 
which Tarshish derived from that com- 
merce would be destroyed. So that 
there is no house. Yt would be com- 
pletely destroyed. This was the case 
with old Tyre after the conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and it remained so. 
See the Introduction to the chapter, 
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2. Be ! still, ye inhabitants of | of Zidon, that pass over the gea, 
the isle; thou whom the merchants | have replenished. 


‘ stlest. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Be silent, O ye inhabitants of the island, 
The merchants of Zidon, that pass over the sea, did fill thee; 


@ No entering in. No harbor; no port; 
no city where the ships could remain, 
and with which they could continue to 
trade. Or perhaps it means that there 
should be no house into which they 
could enter in; that is, the city would 
be entirely destroyed. f From the land 
of Chittim. This means, probably, from 
the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In regard to the meaning of 
the word Chittim, the following is the 
note of Gesenius on this verse: ‘* Among 
the three different opinions of ancient 
and modern interpreters, according to 
which they sought for the land of 
Chittim in Italy, Macedonia, and Cy- 
prus, I decidedly prefer the latter, which 
Is also the opinion of Josephus, (Ant. 
i. 6,§1.) According to this, Chittim is 
the island Cyprus, so called from the 
Pheenician colony Kircoy, Citium, in 
the southern part of the island, but still 
in such a sense, that this name Chittim 
was, at a later period, employed also in 
a wider sense, to designate other islands 
and countries adjacent to the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, as e. g., Macedonia, 
Dan. xi. 30; 1 Mac.i.1; vili.5. This 
is also mentioned by Josephus. That 
Kircoy (Citium) was sometimes used for 
the whole island of Cyprus, and also in 
a wider sense for other islands, is ex- 
pressly asserted by Epiphanius, who 
himself lived in Cyprus, as a well-known 
fact (Adv. Heeres. xxx. 25); where he 
says, ‘it is manifest to all that the 
island of Cyprus is called Kirtov (Ci- 
tium), for the Cyprians and Rhodians 
(Pédtor) are called Kitians (Kirvot.) It 
could also be used of the Macedonians 
because they were descended from the 
Cyprians and Rhodians.’ That most of 
the -cities of Cyprus were Phenician 
colonies is expressly affirmed by Dio- 
dorus, (ii. 114, comp. Herod. vii. 90,) 
and the proximity of the island to 


Phenicia, together with its ‘abundant 
supply of productions, especially such 
as were essential in ship-building, would 
lead us to expect nothing else. One of 
the few passages of the Bible which 
give a more definite hint in regard to 
Chittim is Ezek. xxvii. 6, which agrees 
very well with Cyprus. ‘Of the oaks 
of Bashan do they make them vars; 
thy ships’ benches do they make of 
ivory, encased with cedar from the isles 
of Chittim.’ The sense of this passage 
is, that the fleets coming from Tar- 
shish (Tartessus) to Tyre, would, on 
their way, learn from the inhabitants of 
Cyprus the news of the downfall of 
Tyre.” J Jt ts revealed to them. The 
intelligence of the destruction of Tyre 
is made known to the ships coming from 
Tartessus, and sailing into Tyre. 
Understanding Chittim as taken in a 
large sense as denoting the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, it means 
that the navigators in the ships of Tar- 
shish would learn the intelligence of 
the destruction of Tyre from those 
coasts or islands where they might sto 

on their way. Tyre was of s0 aaah 
commercial importance, that the news 
of its fall would spread into all the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

2. Be still. This is the description 
of a city which is destroyed, where 
silence reigns, and where the din of 
commerce and the sound of revelry are 
no longer heard. It is an address of 
the prophet to Tyre, indicating that it 
would be soon still, and destroyed. Or 
it may denote deep and overwhelming 
grief or calamity, such as to produce 
stiliness and silence. J Ye inhabitants 
of the isk. Of Tyre. The word isle, 


‘8, 1S Sometimes used to denote a coast, 


or maritime region, (see Note, ch. xx. 
6,) but there seems no reason to doubt 
that by isle here is meant the island on 
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3. And by great waters the seed | for the sea hath spoken, even the 

of Sihor, the harvest of the river, ; strength of the sea, saying, I tra- 

is her revenue; and she is a mart | vail not, nor bring forth children, 

of nations. neither do I nourish up young 
4. Ge thou ashamed, O Zidon; | men, nor bring up virgins. 


NEW TRANSLATI ON. 


3. The seed of Sihor by her wide waters ; 
‘The harvest of the river was her revenue ;— 
She was the mart of the nations. 
4. Be thou ashamed, O Zidon, for the sea hath spoken, 
Even the strong fortress of the sea, saying, 
“TI do not travail nor bring forth children, 
“ Nor nourish youth, nor bring up virgins.” 


4 


which New Tyre was erected. This it brings down the slime or mud by 


may have been occupied even before 
Old Tyre was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a8 it is probable that though the 
main city was on the coast, yet the 
island may have also been inhabited. 
4] Zhou whom the merchants of Zidon. 
Tyre was a colony from Sidon; and 
the merchants of Sidon would trade to 
Tyre as wellastoSidon. | That puss 
over the sea. Who are engaged in com- 
merce. The inhabitants of Sidon were 
chiefly sustained by commerce. {| Have 
replenished. Heb., ‘‘ have filled,” z. e., 
with merchandize, and with wealth. 
Thus in Ezek. xxvii. 8, Tyre is repre- 
sented as having derived its seamen 
from Sidon. ‘The inhabitants of 
Sidon and of Arvad were thy mariners.” 
And in Ezek. xxvii, $—23, Tyre is re- 
presented as having been filled with 
ship-builders, merchants, mariners, sol- 
diers, &c., from Gebaj, Persia, Lud, 
Piut, Tarshish. Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Dedan, Syria, Damascus, Arabia, &c. 
3. And by great waters. That is, by 
the abundant waters, or the overflowing 
of the Nile. Tyre was tlie mart to 
which the superabundant productions 
of Egypt were borne. See Ezek. xxvii. 
@ Zhe sced of Sihor. There can be no 
doubt that by Sihor here is meant the 
river Nile in Egypt. See Jer. ii. 18; 
1 Chron. xiii. 5; Josh. xiii, 3. The 
word 10, Shihhér, is derived from -1e, 
Shahhdr, to be black (Job xxx. 30), and 
6 given to the Nile from its color when 


which Egypt is rendered so fertile. 
Hence it means the black, muddy, or 
turbid river. The Greeks gave to the 
river the name Médag, black, and the 
Latins called ic Melo, Serv. ad Virg. 
Geor. iv. 291. It was called Siris by 
the Ethiopians; perhaps the same as 
Sihor. The upper branches of the Nile 
in Abyssinia all receive their names 
from the color of the water, and are 
called the White River, the Blue 
River, &c. See Map to Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Nubia. The harvest of 
the river. The productions of the river. 
Egypt was celebrated for producing 
grain, and no small part of the sup- 
plies of grain for Rome and Greece 
were derived from that fertile country. 
It is also evident that the inhabitants of 
Palestine were early accustomed to go 
to Egypt in time of scarcity for sup- 
plies of grain. See Gen. xxxvii. 25, 
28, and the history of Joseph, Gen. xli. 
xlii, xliii, That the Zyrians traded 
with Egypt is also well known. Hero- 
dotus (ii. 112) mentions one entire 
quarter of the city of Memphis that was 
inhabited by the Tyrians, 4 Is her 
revenue. Her resources are brought 
from thence. © She ts a mart of na- 
tions. How true this was, see Ezek. 
xxvii. No place was more favorably 
situated for commerce; and she had 
engrossed the commerce nearly of all 
the world. 


4, Be thou ashamed, O Zidon. Tyre 
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5. As at the report © concern- | ing Egypt, so shall they be sorely 


e ch, 19. 16. 


pained at the report of Tyre. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


When the news shall reach Egypt, 
They shall be in pangs at the report concerning Tyre. 


was a colony of Sidon. Sidon is here 
addressed as the mother of Tyre, and is 
called on to lament over her daughter 
that was destroyed; that is, over the 
destruction of Tyre. In ver. 12, Tyre 
is called the “daughter of Sidon;” and 
such appellations were commonly given 
to cities. See Note, ch. i. 8. Sidon is 
here represented as deeply affected with 
the destruction of Tyre; as ashamed, 
or grieved,—as a mother is whois bereft 
of all her children. Zhe sea hath 
spoken, New Tyre was on a rock at 
some distance from the Jand, and 
seemed to rise out of the sea, somewhat 
as Venice does. It is described here 
as a production of the sea. 4 Even 
the strength of the sea. The fortress, or 
strong place, viva, of the sea. Tyre | 
was on a rock, and might therefore be | 
regarded as the strong place, or the de- 
fence of the Mediterranean. Thus 
Zechariah (ix. 3) says of Tyre, “ And 
Tyrus did build herself a strong hold” 
—iw. | Saying, I travail not. The 
expressions which follow are to be re- 
garded as the language of Tyre—the 
founder of colonies and cities. The 
sense is, “I um destroyed. My wealth 
and resources are gone. My commerce 
is annihilated. I cease to plant cities 
and colonies, and to nourish and foster 
them by my trade.” ‘The idea of the 
whole verse is, that Tyre was about to 
be destroyed, and that the city which 
had heen the mistress of the commercial 
world, and distinguished for founding 
other cities and colonics, was about to 
lose her commercial importance; and 
to cease to extend her colonies and her 
influence over other countries. Over 
this fact, Sidon, the mother and founder 
of Tyre herself, would lament; and be 


humbled and grieved that her dauzhter, 
so proud, so rich, and so magnificent, 
would be brought so low. 


5. As at the report concerning Egypt. 
According to our translation, this verse 
would seem to mean that the Sidonians 
and other nations had heen pained or 
grieved at the report of the calamities 
that had come upon Egypt, and that 
they would be similarly affected at the 
report concerning Tyre. In accordance 
with this, some (as Jarchi) have under- 
stood it of the plagues of Egypt, and 
suppose that the prophet means to say, 
that as the nations were astonished at 
them, so they would be at the report of 
the calamities that would come upon 
Tyre. Others refer it to the calamities 
that would come upon Egypt referred 
to in ch. xix., and suppose that the 
prophet means to say that as the nations 
would be amazed at the report of these 
calamities, so they would be at the re- 
port of the overthrow of T'yre. So 
Vitringa. But the sense of the Hebrew 
may be expressed thus, “ As the report 
or tidings of the destruction of Tyre 
shall reach Egypt, they shall be pained 
at the tidings from Tyre, or respecting 
Tyre.” So Lowth, Noyes, Rosenmiller, 
Grotius, Calvin. They would be grieved 
either (1) because the destruction of 
Tyre would affect and injure the com- 
merce of Egypt; or (2) because the 
Egyptians might fear that the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar would come upon them, 
and that they would share the fate 
of Tyre. GF They. The Egyptians. 
4 Sorely pained. Deeply grieved. The 
word here used (sry) is commonly ap- 
plied to the severe pain of parturition. 
@ At the report of Tyre. When they 
shall hear that Tyre is destroyed. 


6. Pass ye over to Tarshish; 
howl, ye inhabitants of the isle. 
7. Js this your joyous city, 
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whose antiquity s of ancient 
days? her own feet shall carry 
her ! afar off to sojourn. 

‘ from afar of. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Pass ye over to Tarshish ; 
Howl, O ye inhabitants of the isle. 

7 Is this your jofous city, 
Whose antiquity is from earliest days ? 
Her feet shall carry her afar to sojourn. 





6. Pass ye over. That is, ye inhabi- 
tants of Tyre. This is an address to 
Tyre in view of her approaching de- 
struction; and is designed to signify that 
when the city was destroyed, its in- 
habitants would flee to its colonies, and 
seek refuge and safety there. As Tar- 
shish was one of its principal colonies, 
and as the ships employed by Tyre 
would naturally sail to Tarshish, so the 
inhabitants are represented as fleeing 
there on the attack of Nebuchadnezzar. 
That the inhabitants of Tyre did flee in 
this manner is expressly asserted by 
Jerome upon the authority of Assyrian 
histories which are now lost. “We 
have read,” says he, “in the histories of 
the Assyrians, that when the Tyrians 
were besieged, after they saw no hope 
of escaping, they went on board their 
ships, and fled to Carthage, or to some 
islands of the Ionian and Atgean Sea.” 
Jerome in loco. And again (on Ezek. 
xxix.) he says, “ When the Tyrians 
saw that the works for carrying on the 
siege were perfected, and the foundations 
of the walls were shaken by the batter- 
ing rams, whatever precious things in 
gold, silver, clothes, and various kinds 
of furniture the nobility had, they put 
them on board their ships, and carried 
to the islands. So that the city being 
taken, Nebuchadnezzar found nothing 
wortby of his labor.” Diodorus (17, 41) 
relates the same thing of the Tyrians 
during the siege of Alexander the 
Great, where he says that they took 
their wives and children to Carthage. 
G Howl. Deep griefamong the Orientals 
was usually expressed by a loud, and 
Jong, and most melancholy and dismal 
howl, or shriek. Note, ch. xv. 2. | Ye 
tnhabitants of the tsle. Of Tyre. 


The’ 


word isle, however, may be taken, as in 
ch. xx. 6, (see Note in that place,) in 
the sense of coast or maritime country in 
general, and possibly may be intended 
to denote Old Tyre, or the coast of 
Phenicia in general, though most 
naturally it applies to New Tyre built 
on the island. 

7. Is this your joyous city. Is this 
the city that was just now so joyous, 
so full of happinese, of revelry, of busi- 
ness, of gaiety, of rejoicing? See Note, 
ch, xxii. 2. J Whose antiquity, &c. 
Strabo (Lib. xvi. p. 756,) says, “ After 
Sidon, Tyre, a splendid and most ancient 
city, is to be compared in greatness, 
beauty, and antiquity, with Sidon.” 
Curtius (Hist. Alexan. Lib. iv. ¢. iv.) 
says, “ The city was taken, distinguished 
both by its antiquity, and its great 
variety of fortune.” Arrian (Lib. ii, 
cap. xvi.) says, that “the Temple of 
Hercules at Tyre was the most ancient 
of those which the memory of men has 
preserved.” And Herodotus (ii. 44) 
says, that in a conversation which he 
had with the priest of that Temple, he 
informed him that it had then existed for 
2500 years. Josephus, indeed, says 
(Ant. B. viii. ch. ili. § 1,) that Tyre 
was built but 240 years before the 
temple was built by Solomon—but this 
was probably a mistake. Justin (xviii. 3) 
says that Tyre was founded in the year 
of the destruction of Troy. Its very 
high antiquity cannot be doubted. 
q] Her own feet shall carry her afur off. 
Grotius supposes that by feet here the 
“feet of ships” are intended, that is, 
their sails and oars. But the expres 
sion is designed evidently to stand in 
contrast with ver. 6, and to denote that 
a part of the inhabitants would go by 
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8. Who hath taken this counsel 
against Tyre, the crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honour- 
able of the earth? 
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9. The Lorn of hosts hath pur- 
posed it, to stain | the pride of all 
glory, and to bring ¢ into con- 
tempt all the honourable of the 
earth. 


| pollute. d@ 1 Cor. 1. 28, 29. 


aEew TRAN§LATION. 


8 Who hath purposed this against Tyre, the dispenser of crowns, 
Whose merchants are princes, 


Whose traders the nobles of the earth ? 
9. JEHOVAH of hosts hath purposed it, 
To stain the pride of all glory, 
‘l'u make contemptible all the nobles of the earth 





land into captivity. Probably many of 
them were taken as prisoners by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and perhaps many of them, 
when the city was peneges found op- 
portunity to escape and flee by land to 
a distant place of safety. 

8. Who hath taken this counsel. Who 
has determined this? To whom is this 
to be traced? How can it be accounted 
for? Is this the work of man, or is it 
the plan of God?—questions which 
would naturally arise at the contempla- 
tion of the ruin of a city so ancient and 
so magnificent. The object of this 
question is to trace it allto God; and 
this, perhaps, indicates the scope of the 
prophecy—to show that God reigns, 
and does all his pleasure over cities and 
kingdoms. {| The crownirg city. The 
distributer of crowns; or the city from 
which dependent towns, provinces, and 
kingdoms had arisen. Many colonies 
and cities had been founded by Tyre. 
Tartessus in Spain, Citiuam in Cyprus, 
Carthage in Africa, and probably many 
other places were Phanician colonies, 
and derived their origin from Tyre, and 
were still its tributaries and dependents. 
Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 33. & Whose 
merchants are princes. Princes trade 
with thee, and thus acknowledge their 
dependence on thee. Or thy merchants 
are splendid, gorgeous, and magnificent 
like princes. The former, however, is 
probably the meaning. { Whose traf- 
Jichers. ‘px922, Canaanites, As the 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan were 
traffickers or merchants, the word came 
te denote merchants in general. See 


Job xli. 6; Hos. xii. 7, Zeph. i. 11; 
Ezek. xvii. 4. So the word Chaldean 
came to mean Astrologers, because they 
were celebrated for astrology. 


9. The Lorp of hosts hath purposed 
it. Note, ch.i.9. It is to be traced to 
JeHovaH. It is not by human counsel 
that it has been done. Whoever is 
the instrument, yet the overthrow of 
wicked, proud, and vicious cities and 
nations is to be traced to the God who 
rules in the empires and kingdoms of 
the earth. See Notes, ch. x.5—7. ¢ To 
stain the pride, &c. Marg., Pollute. 
This is the meaning of the Hebrew 
word 71. It means, properly, to bore, 
or pierce through; to open, make come 
mon (Lev. xix. 29); then to profane, 
defile, pollute, as e. g., the sanctuary 
(Lev, xix. 8, xxi. 9), the Sabbath (Ex. 
xxxi. 14), the name of God (Lev. xviii 
21, xix. 12). Here it means that the 
destruction of Tyre would show that it 
was all of little value; and that God 
could easily level it all with the dust. 
The destruction of Zyre would show 
this in reference to all human glory, 
because (1) it was one of the most 
ancient cities; (2) it was one of the 
most magnificent; (3) it was one of the 
most strong, secure, and inaccessible; 
(4) it was the one of most commercial 
importance, most distinguished in the 
view of nations; and (5) its example 
would be the most striking and im- 
pressive. God often selects the most 
distinguished and important cities and 
men to make them examples to others; 
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10. Pass through thy land asa 
river, O daughter of Tarshish: 
there ts no more strength. ! 

11. He stretched out his hand 
over the sea, he shook the king- 

1 girdle. 


ISAIAH. 
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doms: the Lorp hath given a 
commandment ? against ® the mer- 
chant city, to destroy the ‘ strong 
holds thereof. 


2or, concerning a merchaniman, 
> Canaan. 4or, strengths. 


NEW (TRANSLATION. 


10. Pass through thy land as a river, 
O daughter of ‘arshish ; 
The barrier is no more. 

11. Ilis hand he stretched out over the sea, 
He shook the kingdoms. 





and to show the ease with which he can 
bring all down to the earth. YJ Zo 
bring into contempt, &c. To bring their 
plans and purposes into contempt; and 
to show how unimportant and how fool- 
ish are their schemes in the sight of a 
holy God. 

10. Pass through thy land as a river. 
This verse has been very variously 
understood. Vitringa supposes that it 
means that the city would be destroyed; 
that all that held it together—its fortifi- 
cations, walls, &c., would be Jaid waste, 
and that as a river flows on freely, so 
the inhabitants would be scattered far 
and near. Everything, says he, would 
be levelled, and the field would not be 
distinguishable from the city. Grotius 
thus renders it, “ Pass to some one of 
thy colonies, as a river flows from the 
fountain to the sea, so do you go to the 
ocean.” Lowth understands it also as 
relating to the time of the destruction 
of Tyre, and to the escape which the 
inhabitants would then make. 


Overflow thy land like a river, 
O daughter of Tarshish; the mound [that kept 
in thy waters] is no more. 


The LXX render it, “ Cultivate 
CEpyafov) thy land, for the ships shall 
no more come from Kapynd0ovoc— 
Carthage.” Probably the true mean- 
ing is that which refers it to the time 
of the siege, and to the fact that the in- 
habitants would seek other places when 
their defence was destroyed. That is, 
“‘ Pass through thy territories, thy de- 
pendent cities, states, colonies, and seek 
a refuge there; or wander there like a 
flowing stream.” { Like a river, Per- 


haps the allusion is to the Nile, as the 
word Ww is usually given to the Nile; 
or to any river that overflows its banks, 
or that flows on with a mighty current 
when all obstructions are removed. 
The idea is, that as a collection of 
waters flow on when the barriers are 
removed, so the inhabitants of Tyre 
would pour forth from their city like 
the waters of a mighty, long pent up, 
and swollen stream. The idea is not 
so much that of rapidity, as it is 
they should go like a stream that has 
no dykes, barriers, or obstacles now 
to confine its flowing waters. § O 
daughter of Tarshish. ‘Tyre; so called, 
either because it was in some degree 
sustained and supplied by the com- 
merce of Tarshish; or because its in- 
habitants would become the inhabitants 
of Tarshish, and it is so called by an- 
ticipation. The Vulgate renders this, 
filia maris, daughter of the sea. Junius 
supposes that the proplict addresses 
those who were then in the city who 
were natives of Tarshish, and exhorts 
them to flee for safety to their own city. 
q There is no more strength. Marg., 
girdle. 'The word mp means, properly, 
a girdle, (Job xii. 21.) It is applied to 
that which binds or secures the body; 
and may be 1 ge here perhaps to that 
which secured, or bound the city of 
Tyre; that is, its fortifications, its walle, 
its defences. They would all be levelled; 
and nothing would secure the inhabit- 
ants, as they would flow forth as waters 
that are pent up flow forth when every 
barrier ts removed. 

11, He stretched out his hand, That 
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12. And he said, Thou shalt 
no © more rejoice, O thou op- 
pressed virgin, daughter of Zidon: 

e Rev. 18. 22. 
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arise, pass over to  Chittim; there 
also shalt thou have no rest. 


ver. l. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


JENOVA gave command concerning Canaan 
To destroy her strong holds® 


And he said, 


‘** Thou shalt no more exult, 

“Thou dishonored virgin, daughter of Zidon; 
“* Arise, pass over to Chittim, 

* even there shalt thou have no rest.” 


— 


is, JEHOVAH. See ver. 9. To stretch 
out the hand is indicative of punish- 
ment, or correction, (see Note, ch. v. 25, 
ix. 12,) and means that God had re- 
solved to inflict exemplary punishment 
on ‘l'yre and its dependent colonies. 
| Over the sea. That is, over the sea 
coast of Phenicia; or over the cities 
that were built on the coast. ‘This 
alludes to the fact that Nebuchadnezzar 
would lay siege to these cities, and 
would ravage the maritime coast of 
Phenicia. It is not improbable also, 
that, having taken Tyre, he would ex- 
tend his conquests to Citium, on the 
island of Cyprus, and destroy as many 
of the dependent cities of Tyre as pos- 
sible. 4{| Zhe Lonp huth given a com- 
mandment. ‘The control here asserted 
over Nebuchadnezzar is similar to that 
which he asserted over the Assyrian 
Sennacherib. See Note, ch. x. 5. 
@ Against the merchunt city. Heb., 
“ Against Canaan,” y23-2x. ‘Che word 
** Canaan” may here be used, as in verse 
8, to denote a place given to mer- 
chandize or traffic, since this was the 
principal employment of the inhabitants 
of this region; but it is rather to be 
taken in its obvious and usual sense in 
the Scriptures, as denoting the land of 
Canaan, and as denoting that Nebuchad- 
mezzar would be sent against it, and 
especially the maritime parts of it, to 
lay it waste. It refers here, doubtless, 
to Pha@nicia—a part of Canaan. | To 
destroy the strong holds thereof. ‘That 
is, the strong holds of Canaan; as 
VOL. IL 


Tyre, Sidon, Accho, &c. These cities 
were the strong holds of the land of 
Canaan; the places of principal im- 
portance and strength. Tyre, especially, 
was strongly fortified, and was able 
long to resist the arms of the Chaideans. 
12. And he said. God said, ver. 9. 

_ Thou shalt no more rejoice. The sense 
is, that ‘'yre was soon to be destroyed. 
It does not mean that it should never 
afterwards exult or rejoice, for the pro- 
phet says (ver. 17), that after its de- 
struction it would be restored, and again 
be filled with exultationand joy. 4 C 
thou oppressed virgin. Lowth renders 
this, “QO thou deflowered virgin,” 
expressing the sense of the word 
won. § Daughter of Zidon. Ver. 
4, | Pass over to Chittim. Note, ver. 1. 
The idea is, that under the siege, or 
when the city should be taken, the in- 
habitants of Tyre would seek refuge in 
her colonies, and the cities that were 
dependent on her. { There also shalt 
thou have no rest. It is not improbable 
that Nebuchadnezzar would carry his 
arms to Cyprus—on which the city of 
Citium was—where the Tyrians would 
take refuge first. Megasthenes, who 
lived about 300 years before Christ, 
says of Nebuchadnezzar, that he sub-« 
dued a great part of Africa and Spain, 
and that he carried his arms as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules. See Newton 
on the Prophecies, xi. § 11. But whe- 
ther this refers to the oppressions which 
Nebuchadnezzar would bring on them 
or not, it is certain that the colonies that 





13. Behold the land of the Chal- 
deans; this people was not, all the 
Assvrian founded it for them 8 

g Ps. 72.9. 
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that dwell in the wilderness: they 
set up the towers thereof, they 
raised up the palaces thereof; and 
he brought it to ruin. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
13. Lo! the land of the Chaldeans! 


This people was not; . 


The Assyrian founded it for the inhabitants of the desert. 
They raised the watch towers, 


They set up its palaces ; 


This people hath reduced her to a ruin. 





sprung from Phanicia were exposed to 
constant wars after this. Carthage was 
a colony of Tyre, and it is well known 
that this city was engaged in constant 
hostility with the Romans until it was 
utterly destroyed. Indeed, all the de- 
pendent colonies of ancient Tyre be- 
came interested and involved in the 
agitations and commotions which were 
connected with the conquests of the 
Roman empire. 

13. Behold the land of the Chaldeans. 
This is a very important verse, as it 
expresses the source whence these ca- 
Jamities were coming upon Tyre; and 
as it expresses some historical facts of 
great interest respecting the rise of 
Babylon. In the previous verses, the 
prophet had foretold the certain destruc- 
tion of Tyre, and had said that whoever 
was the agent, it was to be traced to the 
overruling providence of God. He here 
states distinctly that the agent in accom- 
plishing all this would be the Chaldeans 
—-a statement which fixes the time to 
the siege of Nebuchadnezzar, and proves 
that it does not refer to the conquest by 
Alexander the Great. A part of this 
verse should be read as a parenthesis, 
and its general sense has been well ex- 

tessed by Lowth, who, in this transla- 
ion, has followed Vitringa. 


Behold the Jand of the Chaldeans; 

This people was of no account ;— 

(The Asayrian founded it for the inhabitants 
of the desert ; 

They raised the watch-towers, they set up the 
palaces thereof): 

This people hath reduced her to a ruin. 


q Behold. Indicating that what he 


was about to say was something unusual, 
remarkable, and not to be expected in 
the ordinary course of events. That 
which was so remarkable was the fact 
that a people formerly so little known, 
and of no account in the sight of na- 
tions, would rise to such power as to be 
able to overturn the ancient and might 

city of Tyre. The land of the Chal- 
deans. Nebuchadnezzar was the king 
of Chaldea, or Babylonia. The names, 
Babylon and Chaldea, are often inter- 
changed, as denoting the same kingdom 
and people. See ch. xlviii. 14,20; Jer. 
1.1; hi, 24; Ezek. xii. 18. The sense is, 
“lo! the power of Chaldea, or Babylonia, 
shall be employed in your overthrow.” 
{ This people. The people of Babylonia, 
or Chaldea. § Was not, Was notknown; 
was not celebrated; bad no govern- 
ment or power; was 2 rude, nomadic, 
barbarous, feeble, and illiterate people. 
The same phrase occurs in Deut. xxxii. 
21, where it means a people unknown, 
rude, barbarous, wandering. That this 
was formerly the character of the Chal- 
deans is apparent from Job i. 17, where 
they are described as a predatory people; 
a nomadic race, having no established 
place of abode, and living by plunder. 
@ Till the Assyrian. Babylon was pro- 
bably founded by Nimrod, (see Notes 
on ch. xiii.,) but it was long before it 
rose to splendour. Belus, or Bel, the 
Assyrian, is said to have reigned at 
Babylon, a.M. 2682, or 1322 B.c., in 
the time of Shamgar, judge of Israel. 
He was succeeded by Ninus, and Semi- 
ramis, who gave the principal celebrity 
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14. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish: 
for your strength is laid waste. 

15. And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that Tyre shall be 
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forgotten seventy years, according 
to the days of one king: after the 
end of seventy years ! shall Tyre 
sing as an harlot. 

| #¢ shall be unto Tyre as the song af. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. Howl, O ye ships of Tarshish! 
For your strong hold is destroyed. 
15. And it shall come to pass in that day, 
That Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years 
According to the days of one dynasty. 
At the end of seventy years 
It shall be to Tyre as the song of an harlot. 





and splendour to the city and kingdom, 
and who may be said to have been its 
founders. They are probably referred 
to here. Founded it. Established it; 
gave it celebrity and power. Semiramis 
reclaimed it from the waste of waters; 
built dykes to confine the Euphrates in 
the proper channel; and made it the 
capital of the kingdom. This is the 
account given by Herodotus. Hist. B. 1. 
‘‘ She (Semiramis) built mounds worthy 
of admiration, where, before, the river 
was accustomed to spread like a sea 
through the whole plain.” 4 For them 
that dwell in the wilderness. Heb., 
ove, for the tziim. This word, from 


‘g, or tpg, (a waste or desert,) denotes, 
properly, the inhabitants of the desert, 
or waste places, and is applied (1) to 
men, Ps. Ixxii. 9; Ixxiv. 14; (2) to 
animals, Isa, xiii. 21; (Notes) xxxiv. 
14. Here it denotes, I suppose, those 
who had been formerly inhabitants of 
the deserts around Babylon; the wan- 
dering, rude, uncultivated, and preda- 
tory people, such as the Chaldeans were 
(Job i. 17); and means that the Assy- 
rian who fpunded Babylon, collected 
this rude and predatory people, and 
made use of them in building the walls, 
towers, &c., of the city. The same ac- 
count Arrian gives respecting Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the 
Great, who says, that “Philip found 
them wandering and unsettled (7\avn- 
rac kai dmépovg), feeding small flocks 


of sheep upon the mountains, that he 
gave them coats of mail instead of their 
shepherd’s dress, and led them from 
the mountain to the plain, and gave 
them cities to dwell in, and established 
them with good and wholesome laws.” 
Hist. Alex., Lib. vii. They set up 
the towers thereof. 'That is, the towers 
in Babylon, not in Tyre. See Notes on 
ch. xiii. Herodotus expressly says that 
the Assyrians built the towers and 
temples of Babylon. B.1.§ 84. J The 
palaces. Of Babylon. Q And he brought 
it to ruin. ‘That is, the Babylonian, or 
Chaldean, brought Tyre to ruin ; to wit, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of a people 
formerly unknown and rude, would be 
employed to destroy the ancient and 
magnificent city of Tyre. 

14, Howl, &c., ver. 1. QF For your 
strength. That which has been your 
support and strength; the source ot 


your property ; to wit, Tyre. Comp. 
Ezek. xxvi. 15—18. 
15. Tyre shall be forgotten. Shall 


cease to be a place of importance in 
commerce; shall be unheard of in those 
distant places to which ships formerly 
sailed. | Seventy years, according to 
the days of one king. ‘That is, of one 
kingdom. See Dan. vii. 17, viii. 20.” 
Lowth. The word king may denote 
dynasty or kingdom. The duration of 
the Babylonian monarchy was properly 
but seventy years. Nebuchadnezzar 
began his conquest in the first year of 
E 2 
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16. Take an harp, go about the | sing many songs, that thou mayest 
city, thou harlot that hast been | be remembered. 


forgotten; make sweet melody, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
16. Take the harp; go about the city, O harlot forgotten! 
Play skilfully: sing many songs, 
That thou mayest be refhembered. 





his reign, and from thence to the tak- 
ing of Babylon by Cyrus was seventy 
years. And at that time the nations 
that had been conquered and subdued 
by the Babylonians would be restored 
to liberty. Tyre was indeed taken 
towards the middle of that period; but 
only for the remaining part of it. The 
Babylonian dynasty and oppression 
were to continue for seventy years, and 
Tyre and the other vanquished nations 
should be in subjection till the end of 
that period. “All these nations,” says 
Jeremiah (xxv 11), “shall serve the 
king of Babylon seventy years.” Some 
of them were conquered sooner and 
some later; but the end of this period 
was the common time of deliyerance to 
them all. So Lowth, Newton, Vitringa, 
Aben Ezra, Rosenmiiller, &c., under- 
stand this—That “the days of one 
king” may denote here Atngdom, or 
dynasty, and be aust to the duration 
of the kingdom of Babylon, is apparent 
from two considerations, viz. (1.) The 
word “king” must be so understood in 
several places in the Scriptures, Dan. 
vii. 17: “These great beasts, which 
are four, are four great Aings which 
shall arise out of the earth,” that is, 
kingdoms, or succession of kings. Dan. 
viii. 20. So Rev. xvii. 12. (2.) The 
expression is peculiarly applicable to 
the Babylonian monarchy, because 
during the entire seventy years which 
that kingdom lasted, it was under the 
dominion of one family or dynasty. 
Nebuchadnezzar founded the Babylon- 
jan empire, or raised it to so great 
splendor, that he was regarded as its 
founder, and was succeeded in the king- 
dom by his son Evil-Merodach, and 
his grandson Belshazzar, in whose 


reign the kingdom terminated. Comp. 
Jer. xxvii, 7. “ And all nations shall 
serve him, and his son, and his son’s 
son, &e. The period of seventy years 
is several times mentioned as a period 
during which the nations that were 
subject to Babylon would be oppressed, 
and after that they should be set at 
liberty. See Jer. xxv. 11, 12, xxix. 
10. Comp. Jer. xlvi. 26. | Shall 
Tyre sing as an harlot. Margin, as the 
Hebrew, “It skall be unto Tyre as the 
song of an harlot.” That is, Tyre 
shall be restored to its former state of 
prosperity and opulence; it shall be 
adorned with the rich productions of 
other climes; it shall be gay and joyful 
again. There are two ideas here, one 
that Tyre should be again prosperous ; 
and the other, that she should sustain 
substantially the same character as be- 
fore. It was common to compare cities 
with females—whether virtuous or 
otherwise. See Note, ch. i. 8. The 
same figure which is here used occurs 
in Rev. xvii. 3—19. Comp. Nahum 
it, 43 Isa. xlwii. 1; Rev. xviii. 3, 9. 

16. Take an harp, &c. This is a 
continuation of the figure commenced 
in the previous verse, a direct address 
to Tyre as an harlot, to go about the 
city with the usual expressions of joy 
and rejoicing. Thus Donatusin Terent. 
Eunuch. iii. 2, 4, says, 

“ Fidicinam esse meretricum est,” 
and thus Horace, 


“ Nec meretrix tibicina, cujus 
Ad strepitum salias.” 
1 Epis. xiv. 25, 


{ Zhou harlot, Tyre. | That hast 
been forgotten. For seventy years, 
That hast lain unknown, desolate, 
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17. And it shall come to pass 
after the end of seventy years, 
that the Lonrp will visit Tyre, and 
she shall turn to her hire, and ® 
shall commit fornication with all 
the kingdoms of the world upon 
the face of the earth. 

A Rev. 17. 2. 
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18, And her merchandise and 
her hire shall be holiness ‘ to the 
Lorn: it shall not be treasured 
nor laid up; for her merchandise 
shall be for them that dwell before 
the Lorp, to eat sufficiently, and 
fore! durable clothing. 


$ Zec. 14. 20, 21. ‘ old. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. And at the end of seventy years, JgHovAH 


And she shall return to her gain, 


shall visit Tyre, 


And shall play the harlot with all the kingdoms of the world 
That are upon the face of the earth. 


18. 


But her merchandize, and her gain, shall be holy to JeHovay; 


It shall not be treasured up, nor shall it be kept in store, 
For her gain shall be for those who dwell before the face of JEuovan, 
For abundant food, and for comely raiment. 


ruined. Make sweet melody, &c. 
Still the prophet keeps up the idea of 
the harlot that had been forgotten, and 
that would now call her lovers again to 
her dwelling. The sense is, that ‘l'yre 
would rise to her former splendor; and 
that the nations would be attracted by 
the proofs of returning prosperity, to 
renew their commercial intercourse 
with her. 

17. The Lory will visit Tyre. God 
will restore her to her former wealth 
and magnificence. { And she shall 
turn to her hire. The word fire here 


gains by dishonest acts, and by fraudu- 
lent pretexts. After the destruction of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, it remained 
desolate until the close of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy. Then a new city 
was built on the island, that soon 
rivalled the former in magnificence, 
That new city was besieged and taken 
by Alexander the Great, on his way to 
the conquests of the East. 

18. And her merchandise. The pro- 
phecy here does not mean that this 
would take place immediately after her 
rebuilding, but that subsequent to the 


denotes the wages or reward that is} seventy years of desolation this would 
given to an harlot; and the idea which } occur. | Shall be holiness to the Lorn. 
was commenced in the previous verses | Shall be consecrated to JEHovaH. This 


is here continued—of Tyre as an harlot 
—gay, splendid, licentious, and holding 
intercourse with strangers and foreign- 
ers. The gains of that commerce with 
other nations are here represented as 
her hire. And shall commit fornica- 
tion, &c. Shall again be the mart of 
nations (ver. 3); shall have intercourse 
with all the nations; shall derive her 
support, splendor, luxury from all. 
The idea is, that she would be restored 
to her former commercial importance, 
and perhaps, also, the prophet intends 
to intimate that she would procure those 


undoubtedly means, that at some future 
period after the rebuilding of Tyre, the 
true religion should prevail there; and 
her wealth should be devoted to his 
service. That the true religion pre- 
vailed at Tyre, subsequently to its re- 
storation and rebuilding, there can be 
no doubt. After the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, they 
spread extensively into the surrounding 
countries, and were everywhere distin- 
guished for making proselytes. The 
Christian religion was early established 
at Tyre. Paul found several disciples of 


&4 


Christ there when on his way to Jerusa- 
lem. (Acts xxi. 3—6.) It suffered much, 
says Lowth, under the Diocletian per- 
seention. Eusebius (Hist. Lib. x. cap. 
iv.) says, that “when the church of 
God was founded in Tyre, and in other 
places, much of its wealth was conse- 
crated to God, and was brought as an 
offering to the church, and was fre- 
sented for the support of the ministry, 
agreeable to the commandments of the 
Lord.” Jerome says, “‘ We have seen 
churches built to the Lord in Tyre; we 
have beheld the weaith of all, which 
‘was not treasured up nor hid, but which 
was given to those who dwelt before 
the Lord.” Tyre continued Christian 
until it was taken by the Saracens in 
639 ; it was recovered again by Chris- 
tians in 1124. In 1280 it was con- 
quered by the Mamelukes,’ and was 
taken by the Turks in 1516. It is now 
utterly desolate, and is under the do- 
minion of the Sultan, as a part of Syria. 
@ It shall not be treasured, &c. It shall 
be freely expended; shall be regarded 
as consecrated to the Lord, and devoted 
to his service. For them that dwell 
before the Lornp. For the ministers of 
religion. The language is taken from 
the custom of the Jews, when the priests 
dwelt at Jerusalem. The meaning is, 
that the wealth of Tyre should be con- 
gecrated to the service and support of 
religion. {| For durable clothing. Wealth 
formerly consisted much in changes of 
raiment; and the idea here is, that the 
wealth of Tyre would be devoted to 
God, and that it would be furnished for 
the support of those who ministered at 
the altar. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ANALYSIS. 


The previous chapters, from the 
18th to the 23rd inclusive, have been 
occupied mainly in the description of 
the destruction of nations that were 
hostile to the Jews, or of great and dis- 
tressing calamities that would come 
upon them, The prophet had thus suc- 
cessively depicted the calamities that 
would come upon Babylon, Damascus, 
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Moab, Nubia, Egypt, Dumah, and 
Tyre. In ch. xxi. he had, however, 
described the calamities which would 
come upon Judea and Jerusalem by the 
invasion of Sennacherib. 

In this chapter, the prophet returns 
to a description of the calamities which 
would come upon the people of God 
themselves. ‘This chapter, and the 
three following, to the end of the 
27th, seem to have been uttered 
about the same time, and perhaps may 
be regarded as constituting one vision, 
or prophecy. So Noyes, Lowth, and 
Rosenmiiller regard it. If these chap- 
ters be included in the prophecy, then 
it consists (1) of a description of cala- 
mities in ch. xxiv.; (2) of a song of 
praise expressive of deliverance from 
those calamities, and of the consequent 
spread of the true religion, in ch. xxv.; 
(3) of a song of praise suitable to cele- 
brate the triumphs of the true religion 
in ch. xxvi.; and (4) of the effect of 
this deliverance in purifying the Jews 
in ch. xxvii, 

When the prophecy was uttered is 
wholly unknown. In regard to the 
events to which it relates, there has been 
a@ great diversity of opinion, and 
scarcely are any two interpreters 
agreed. Grotius regards it as relating 
to the carrying away of the ten tribes 
by Shalmanezer. Hensler supposes 
that it refers to the invasion of Senna- 
cherib. Vitringa supposes that it re- 
lates to the times of the Maccabees, and 
to the trials and calamities which came 
upon the Jews under the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Noyes re- 
gards it as descriptive of the destruction 
of the land by Nebuchadnezzar, and of 
the return of the Jews from exile. 
Calvin regards the account in these 
four chapters as a summing up, or reca- 


| pitulation of what the prophet had said 


in the previous prophecies respecting 
Babylon, Moab, Egypt, &c., aud then 
of the subsequent state of prosperity, 
and of the spread of the true religion 
which should succeed these general and 
far-spread devastations. Subsequently 
to each of these predictions respecting 
calamity, the prophet had foretold pros- 
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pony and the advance of trath; and 
supposes that this is a mere con- 
densing, or summing up, of what he 
had said more at length in the preceding 
chapters. Lowth supposes that it may 
have reference to ali the great desola- 
tions of the country by Shalmanezer, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and by the Ro- 
mans, especia!ly to that of the Romans, 
to which some parts of it, he says, seem 
to be peculiarly applicable. It is cer- 
tain that the prophet employs general 
terms; and as he gives no certain indi- 
cations of the time, or the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered, it is 
exceedingly difficult to determine either. 
The general drift of the prophecy is, 
however, plain. It is a prediction of 
deliverance, prosperity, and of the 
prevalence of true religion, after a 
series of oppressive judgments should 
have come upon the land. It is de- 
signed, therefore, to be consolatory to 
the Jews under impending calamities, 
and to convey the assurance that though 
they would be oppressed, yet their suf- 
ferings would he succeeded by occasions 
of gratitude and joy. In this respect it 
accords with the general strain of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, that the people of 
God would be protected; that their 
name and nation should not be wholly 
obliterated; and that the darkest sea- 
sons of trial would be succeeded by de- 
liverance and joy. 

On the whole, it seems to me, that 
the prophecy relates to the calamities 
that would come upon the nation by the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
carrying away to Babylon, and the sub- 
sequent deliverance from that oppres- 
sive bondage, and the joy consequent 
on that. According to this interpre- 
tation, the 24th chapter is occupied 
mainly with the description of the cala- 
mities that would come upon the land 
by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar; 
tne 25th describes the deliverance trom 
that oppressive bondage and the re- 
establishment of the true religion on 
Mount Zion, with a rapid glance at the 
ultimate prevalence of religion under 
the Messiah, suggested by the deliver- 
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26th chapter is a song expressive of 
joy at this signal deliverance—in Jan. 
guage, in the main, so general that it ig 
as applicable to the redemption under 
the Messiah, as to the deliverance from 
Babylon; and the 27th chapter is de- 
seriptive of the effect of this captivity 
qnd subsequent deliverance in purify- 
ing Jacob (ch. xxvil. 6—9), and reco- 
vering the nation to righteousness, 

The 24th chapter is composed of 
three. parts. The first (vs. 1 —12) 
contains a description of the calamities 
that would come upon the whole land, 
amounting to far-spread and wide deso- 
lation—with a graphic description of the 
effects of it on the inhabitants (ver. 2), 
on the land (vs. 3—6), on the wine, the 
amusements, the song, &c. (vs. 7—12), 
causing all to cease, and all gaiety and 
prosperity to come to an end. Secondly, 
(vs. 183—17,) a statement by the pro- 
phet that a few would be left in the 
land amidst the general desolation, and 
that they would be filled with joy that 
they had escaped. From their retreats 
and refuges, their fastnesses and places 
of security, they would lift up the song 
of praise that they had been preserved, 
Third, (vs. 18—23,) afurther descripe 
tion of augmented judgment that should 
come upon the land—a more severe 
and lengthened calamity stretching over 
the land, agitating it like an earth. 
quake. Yet there is even here (vs. 22, 
23) an indication that there would be 
deliverance, and that the Lord of hosts 
would reign on Mount. Zion—a descrip- 
tion which is extended through the next 
chapter, and which constitutes the scope 
and substance of that chapter. In the 
division of the prophecy into chapters, 
that chapter should have been con- 
nected with this as a part of the same 
prophecy, and a continuance of the same 
subject. Indeed, but for the length of 
the prophecy, these four chapters should 
have been thrown into one, or if the 
prophecy had been broken up into 
chapters, important aids would have 
been rendered to a correct understand= 
ing of it had there been some indication 
in the margin that they constituted one 


ance from the Babylonish bondage; the | prophecy or vision. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. Behold, the Lorp maketh 
the earth empty, and maketh it 
waste, and turneth ! it upside 
down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof. ; 

2. And it shall be, as with the 


1 perverteth the face thereof. 
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people, so with * the ? priest; as > 
with the servant, so with his mas- 
ter; as with the maid, so with her 
mistress; as with the buyer, so 
with the seller; as with the lender, 
so with the borrower; as with the 
taker of usury, so with the giver 
of usury to him. 


a Hos. 4. 9. 
® or, prince. Gen. 41.45. & Ep. 6. 8,9. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Viston XXIL.—Ch. xxiv.—xxvii. 


Judea. 


1, Lo! Jenovau depopulates and drains the land! 
Yea, he turns it upside down, and scatters the inhabitants. 


2. And it shall be, 


As with the people, so with the priest ; 


As with the servant, so with his master 5 
As with the maid, so with her mistress ; 


As with the buyer, so with the seller ; 
As with the lender, so with the borrower; 
As with the usurer, so with the giver of usury. 





1, Maketh the earth empty. That is, 
will depopulate it, or take away its in- 
habitants, and its wealth, The word 
earth here, yun, is used evidently, not to 
denote the whole world, but the land to 
which the prophet particularly refers— 
the land of Judah. It should have been 
transiated the land. See Joel i. 2. It 
is possible, however, that the word here 
may be intended to include so much of 
the nations that surrounded Palestine 
as were uuited with it in alliance, or as 
were connected with it in the desola- 
tions under Nebuchadnezzar. ¥ And 
turneth it upside down. Margin. “ Per- 
verteth the face thereof.” That is, 
everything is thrown into confusion; 
the civil and religious institutions are 
disorganized, and disarrangement every- 
where prevails. { And scatiereth abroad, 
&c. This was done in the invasion by 
the Chaldeans, and by the carrying 
away of the inhabitants into their long 
and painful captivity. 


2. As with the people, so with the priest. 


This does not mean in moral character, 
but in destiny. It does not mean that 
the character of the priest should have 
any influence on that of the people, or 
that because the one was corrupt, the 
other would be; but it means that all 
would be involved in the same calamity; 
there would be no favored class that 
would escape. It is designed to set 
forth the greatness of the judgment, 
that it would come upon all ranks alike. 
The prophet therefore enumerates the 
various ranks of the people, and shows 
| that all classes would be involved in the 
impending calamity. | As with the 
taker of usury. He who loans his 
money at interest. It was contrary to 
the Mosaic law for one Israelite to take 
interest of another (Lev. xxv. 36; Deut, 
xxill. 19; Neh. v. 7, 10); but it is not 
probable that this law was very care- 
fully observed, and especially in the 
corrupt times that preceded the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The rich and the poor 
would now be involved in the same 
calamity. 
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3. The land shall be utterly 
emptied, and utterly spoiled: for 
the Lorp hath spoken this word. 

4, The earth mourneth and 
fadeth away, the world languish- 
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1 people of the earth do languish. 

5. The earth also is defiled un- 
der the inhabitants thereof; be- 
cause © they have transgressed 
the laws, changed the ordinance, 


eth and fadeth away, the haughty | broken the everlasting covenant. 
' height of the. 
e Gen. 3.17. Num. 35. 33, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. The land shall be completely emptied and completely plundered, 
For Jevovaun hath spoken this word. 

4, The land mourneth; it withereth: 
The world languisheth ; it withereth; 
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The lofty people of the land do languish. 
5. The land also is polluted under its inhabitants; 
For they have transgressed the law, 
They have changed the statute, 
They have broken the everlasting covenant. 


3. The land. Heb., the earth, as in 
ver. 1. It is here rendered correctly 
“ the land,” as it should have been there 
~—meaning the land of Canaan. FY And 
utterly spoiled. Plundered. Its valuable 
possessions shall become the spoil or the 
prey of the invading foe. This is an 
emphatic repetition of the declaration 
in ver. 1, to show the absolute certainty 
of that which was threatened. 

4. The earth mourneth, The word 
“earth” here, as in ver. 1, means the 
Jand of Judea, or that and so much of 
the adjacent countries as should be sub- 
ject to the desolation described. The 
figure here is taken from flowers when 
they lose their beauty and languish; or 
when the plant that lacks moisture or 
is cut down, loses its vigour and its 
vitality, and soon withers. Comp. Note, 
ch, i. 80, ch. xxxiv. 4; Ps.i1.3. GY The 
world. ‘This is synonymous with the 
“earth,” and denotes the kingdoms of 
Judea and Israel. Comp, Note, ch. xiii, 
11. & The haughty people. Margin, 
as in the Hebrew, “ height of the people.” 
It denotes the great, the nobles, the 
princes of the Jand. The phrase is 
expressive of their rank, not of their 
moral character. 


_ 5. The earth also is defiled under the 
tuhabitants thereof. The statements in 


this verse are given as a reason why the 
curse had been pronounced against 
them, and why these calamities had 
come upon them, ver. 6. The first 
reason is, that the very earth had be- 
come polluted by their crimes, or under 
the inhabitants. This phrase may de- 
note that they had been guilty of shed- 
ding innocent blood; that injustice, and 
cruelty, and blood-shedding prevailed 
to such an extent, that the very earth 
was stained with gore, and covered with 
blood under the guilty population. So 
the phrase is used in Num, xxxv. 33; 
Ps. cvi. 38. Or it may mean, in gene- 
ral, that the wickedness of the people 
was great and was accumulating, and 
the very earth under them was polluted 
by sustaining such a population. But 
the former is probably the correct in- 
terpretation, Changed the ordinance. 
Or the statute, pr. This word, from 7pn, 
to engrave, and then to make or insti- 
tute a law or an ordinance, is usually 
applied to the positive statutes appointed 
by Moses—the institutions of his reli- 
gion and civil polity. The word statute 
accurately expresses the idea. These 
they had changed. They had intro- 
duced new statutes; and in fact, if not 
in form, repealed the laws of Moses, 
and introduced others. Broken the 


68 
6. Therefore * hath the curse 
devoured the earth, and they that 


dwell therein are desolate: there- 
fore the inhabitants of the earth 


d@ Mal, 4. 6. 


ISATAH. 


are burned, © and few men left. 





(B.C. 713, 


7. The § new wine mourneth, 


the vine languisheth, all the 


merryhearted do sigh. 


e2 Pet. 3. 10. 
JS ch. 16.8, 9. Joel 1. 10, 12. 


NEW €RANSLATION, 


6. Therefore hath the curee devoured the land, 
And they that dwell therein are desolate ; 
Therefore are the inhabitants of the land consumed, 
And few are the men that are left. 

7. The new wine mourneth; 


The vine Janguisheth ; 


All that were happy in heart do sigh. 





ee 


everlasting covenant. The word covenant 
here is evidently used, as it is often, in 
the sense of law. By the term “ ever- 
lasting covenant,” Vitringa correctly 
supposes is denoted the laws of nature, 
the immutable laws of justice and right, 
which are engraven on the conscience, 
and which are inflexible and perpetual. 

6. Therefore. In consequence of the 
prevailing iniquity of all classes of people 
in the land. § Hath the curse. The 
curse of God, exhibited in the general 
desolation.  Devoured. Eatenit up; 
a figurative expression that is common 
in the Scriptures, denoting that the 
desolation is wide-spread and ruinous. 
@ Are burned. 


reading, Lowth proposes to read 1747, 
are destroyed. 'The LXX read it, 
“therefore the inhabitants of the land 
shall be poor.” The Syriac, “the mha- 
bitants of the land shall be slain.” But 
there is no authority from the MSS. to 
change the text as proposed by Lowth. 
Nor is it necessary. The prophet does 
mot mean that the inhabitants of the 
land were consumed by fire. The ex- 
pression is evidently figurative. He is 
speaking of the effect of wrath or the 
curse, and that effect is often described 
in the Scriptures as burning, or consum- 
ing as a fire does. And the sense is, 
that the inhabitants of the land are 
brought under the withering, burning, 
consuming effect of that wrath ; and the 
same effects are produced by it as are 


wv. Instead of this 





seen when a fire runs over a field or a 
forest. Hence the word here used, 
mn, to burn, to be kindled, is often used 
in connexion with wrath, to denote 
burning or raging anger. Ex. xxii, 23: 
“His anger barns.” Gen. xxx. 23 
“ And the anger of Jacob was kindled 
against Rachel.” xliv. 18; Job xxxii. 
2, 3, xiii 7; Gen. xxxi. 36. “ His 
anger was kindled.” Ps, xxxvii 
1, 7,8; Prov, xxiv, 19, Comp. Job 
xxx. 30: 


My skin is black upon me, 
And my bones are burnt with heat. 


The sense is, that the inhabitants of the 
Jand were wasted away under the wrath 


| of God, so that few were left—as the 


trees of the forest are destroyed before 
a raging fire. And few men left. 
This was literally true after the in- 
vasion of the land by the Chaldeans, 
2 Kings xxiv. 14—16. 

7. The new wine mourneth, The 
new wine, win, denotes, properly, must, 
or the wine that was newly expressed 
from the grape, and that was not fere 
mented, usually translated new wine, or 
sweet wine. The expression here is 
figurative and poetic. The wine lan- 
guishes or mourns, because there are 
none to drink it; it is represented as 
grieved, because it does not perform 
its usual office of exhilarating the heart; 
and the figure is thus an image of the 
desolation of the land. | Zhe vine lane 
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8. The mirth of § tabrets ceas- 
eth, the noise of them that rejoice 
endeth, the joy of the harp 
eeaseth. 

9. They shall not drink wine 
with a song; strong drink shall be 

g Jer. 7.34. Hos. 2.11, Rev. 18. 22. 
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bitter to them that drink it. 

10. The city of confusion ig 
broken down: every house is shut 
up, that no man may come in. 

11. There ts a crying for wine 
in the streets; all joy is darkened, 
the mirth of the land is gone. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Ceased is the joy of tabrets ; 


Ended is the sound of them that exult; 


Ceased the joy of the harp. 
9. No more shall 


they drink wine with a song; 


Bitter is the intoxicating draught to them that drink it. 


. The city of desolation is broken down ; 


Every house is obstructed so that none can enter. 


All joy is departed— 


. There is a cry for wine in the streets; 


The mirth of the land is gone. 





guisheth. It is sickly and unfruitful, 
because there are none to cultivate 
it as formerly. | All the merryhearted. 
Probably the reference is mainly to 
those who were once made happy at the 
plenteous feast, and at the splendid en- 
tertainments where wine abounded. 
They look now upon the wide-spread 
desolation of the land, and mourn. 

8. The mirth of tabrets. The joy 
and exultation which is produced by 
tabrets. On the word tabrei, yn, see 
Notes on ch. v. 12. The joy of the 
harp ceaseth, On the word hasp, 
‘m3, see Notes on ch, v. 12. 

9. Drink wine with a song. That is, 
accompanied with a song, as the usual 
mode was in their feasts. The sense is, 
that the usual hilarity and joy shall 
cease by reason of the heavy national 
calamity. | Strong drink. On the word 
sp, see Note, ch. v. 11. J Shall be 
bitter, &c. They shall cease to find 
pleasure in it, in consequence of the 
general calamities that have come upon 
the nation. 

10. The city of confusion. That 
Jerusalem is here intended there can 
be no doubt. The name “city of con- 
fusion,” is probably given to it by anti- 
cipation of what it would be; that is, as 


it appeared in prophetic vision (see 
Note, ch. i. 1) to Isaiah. He gave to 
it a name that would describe its state 
when these calamities should have come 
upon it, The word rendered confusion, 
am, Téhu, does not denote disorder or 
anarchy, but is a word expressive of 
emptiness, vanity, destitution of form, 
waste, &c. It occurs Gen. 1. 2, “ And 
the earth was without form, and void.” 
In Job xxvi. 7, it is rendered “the 
empty place;” in 1 Sam. xii. 21; Isa. 
xlv. 18, 19, am vain; and usually empti- 
ness, vanity, confusion. See Isa. xxiv. 
10, xl, 17, xli. 29. In Job xii. 24, 
Ps. evii. 40, it denotes a wilderness. 
Here it means that the city would be 
desolate, empty, and depopulated. @f Js 
broken down, Its walls and dwellings 
are inruins. & Every house is shut up, 
That is, either because every man, fear- 
ful of danger, would fasten his doors, so 
that enemies could not enter; or more 
probably, the entrance to every house 
would be so obstructed by ruins, as to 
render it impossible to enter it. 


11. There is a crying for wine in_the 
streets. All joy would be gone. The 
inhabitants of the city, turned from 
their dwellings, would cry for wine te 
alleviate their distress, and to sustain 
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12. In 5 the city is left desola- 
tion, and the gate ! is smitten with 
destruction. 

13. When thus it shall be in 
the midst of the land among the 
people, there shall be * as the 


kh Lam. 1.1, ¢ Lam. 2. 9£ ; 
A ch.6.13. 17.5,6. Mic. 2. 12. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.c. 718. 


shaking of an olive tree, and as the 
gleaning grapes when the vintage 
is done. 


14. They ! shall lift up their 


voice, they shall sing for the ma- 
;jesty of the Lorp, they shall cry 
aloud from the sea. 


i Zeph 2. 14, 15. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. In the city is left desolation, 


And the gate is smitten into ruins. 


18. Yet thus shall it be in the midst of the land, in the midst of the people, 


As the shaking of an olive-tree, 


As the Bienine when the vintage is finished. 


14. These shall lift up their voice; 
They shall sing 
They shall shout from the sea. 





them in their calamity. Comp. ch. 
xvi. 8—10. All joy is darkened. Is 
gone, has departed, like the joyful 
light at the setting of the sun. 

12, And the gate is smitten with de- 
struction. The word rendered “ de- 
struction” may denote “a crash.” 
Gesenius. The idea is, that the gates 
of the city, once so secure, are now 
battered down and demolished, so that 
the enemy can enter freely. Thus far 
is a description of the calamities that 
would come upon the nation. The fol- 
lowing verses show that, though the 
desolation would be general, yet that 
a few of the inhabitants would be left— 
a circumstance thrown in to mitigate 
the prospect of the impending ruin. 

13. In the midst of the land. 'That is, 
in the midst of the land of Canaan. 
q There shall be as the shaking of an 
olive-tree. A few shall be left, as in 
gathering olives a few will remain on 
the highest and outermost boughs. See 
Notes on ch, xvii. 5, 6. 

14. They shall lift up their voice. 
They who are left in the land; who 
are not carried away to Babylon. To 
lift up the voice, in the Scriptures, may 
denote either grief or joy, Comp. Gen. 
xxi. 16; 1 Sam. xxiv. 16; Judges ii. 4; 
Ruth i. 9, &c., where to lift up the 
voice is connected with weeping; and 


or the exaltation of JEHOVAH; 


cmon 


Ezek. xxi. 22- Ps. xciii. 3; Isa. xl. 9, 
xlii. 11, &c., where it is connected 
with exultation and joy. The latter is 
evidently the idea here, that the few 
who should remain in the land, or who 
should escape from captivity by fleeing 
to neighbouring countries, would lift up 
their voice with exultation that they 
had escaped. They shall sing for the 
majesty of the Lornp. They shall sing 
on account of the glory or goodness of 
JEHOVAH, who had so mercifully kept 
them and preserved them. They shall 
cry aloud. That is, with praise and re- 
joicing. {| From the sea. From the 
isles and coasts of the Mediterranean 
sea, whither they would have escaped, 
and where they would find a refuge. 
No doubt many of the inhabitants ad- 
jacent to the sea, when they found the 
Jand invaded, and saw the impending 
ruin, would betake themselves to the 
neighbouring islands, and find safety 
there until the danger should be over- 
past. Lowth renders this, 

The waters shall resound with the exaltation 

of Jehovah, &c. 

where he supposes no should be ren- 
dered as if pointed on, waters, not as 
it is in the present Hebrew text, 
on, from the sea, The sense is not 
materially different; but there seems to 
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15. Wherefore glorify ™ ye the | of the Lorp God of Israel in the 
orp in the ! fires, even the name | isles " of the sea. 


gm 1 Pet. 3, 15. Vor, valleys. 


n Zeph. 2. 11. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15. Wherefore in the East glorify Jrnovan; 7 


In the isles of the sea the name ef Jenovan the God of Israef. 


ae 





be no good reason for departing from 
the usual interpretation. 


15. Wherefore glorify ye the Lorn. 
The prophet, in this verse, calls upon 
the people to join in the praise of Jr- 
HOVAH, wherever they are scattered. 
In the previous verse he describes the 
scattered few who were left in the land, 
or who had escaped to the adjacent 
islands in the sea, as celebrating the 
praises of God where they were. In 
this verse he calls on all to join in this 
wherever they were scattered. {| In 
the fires. Margin, valleys. The LXX 
read, in the islands, év roic ynovic. The 
Chaldee, “* Therefore, when light shall 
come to the just, they shall glorify the 
Lord.” Lowth supposes that the word 
Dna should have been nya, islands, or 
coasts, But the MSS. do not give any 
authority for this reading; the only au- 
thority which Lowth refers to being 
that of the LXX. Other conjectures 
have been made by others; but all 
without any authority from MSS. The 
Hebrew word in the plural form does 
not occur elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
The proper signification of the word 
“ix, Or, is light, and it is applied (a) to 
daylight, or daybreak, 1 Sam. xiv. 36; 
Neh. viii. 3; (6) to light, from day- 
break to mid-day, Job xxiv. 14; (c) the 
sun, Job xxxi. 26, xxxvii. 21; (d) light, 
as the emblem of happiness; (e) light, 
as the emblem of life, instruction, &c. 
It is also used to denote fire, Ezek. v. 2; 
Isa, xliv. 16, xlvil, 14. In the plural 
form it is applied, in connexion with 
the word Zhummim, to the gems, or 
images, which were on the breast-plate 
of the High Priest, and from which 
responses were obtained. Ex. xxviii, 
80; Lev. viii. 8; Ezra ii. 63. Probably 
it was thus used to d2note the splendor 


their residence in caves, 
probably refers either to the regions of 
the morning light—the rising of the 
sun; or of the northern light—the Au- 
rora Borealis; and in either case, the 
reference is, doubtless, to those who 
should be carried away to Babylon, and 





or beauty of the gems there set, or per- 
haps the light or instruction which was 
the result of consulting the oracle. The 
proper meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, light, and it usually and naturally 
suggests the idea of the morning light, 
the aurora; perhaps, also, the northern 
light, or the Aurora Borealis. It in no 
instance means caves, or valleys. Vi- 
tringa supposes it referred to caves, and 


that the address was to the Troglodytes, 
or those who had been driven trom 


their homes, and compelled to take up 
The word 


who were called on there by the pro- 
phet to glorify God. ‘In those regions 
of light, where the morning light dawns ; 
or where the northern skies are illumi- 
nated at night, there glorify God.” The 
reasons for this opinion are, (1.) That 
such is the natural and proper sense of 
the word. It properly refers to light, 
and not to caves, to valleys, or to islands. 
(2.) The parallelism, the construction 
demands such an interpretation. It 
would then be equivalent to calling on 
the scattered people to glorify God in 
the East and in the West; in the 
regions of the rising sun and in the 
coasts of the west; or wherever they 
were scattered. And the sense 1s, 
(1) that they should be encouraged to 
do this by the prospect of a return; 
(2) that it was their duty still to do this 
wherever they were; and (3) that the 
worship of the true God should be, in 
fact, continued and celebrated, though 
his people were scattered, and driven 
to distant lands. 4 Jn the isles of the 
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16. From the ! uttermost part | woe unto me! the treacherous 
of the earth have we heard songs, | dealers have dealt treacherously; ° 


even glory to the righteous. 


But ; yea, the treacherous dealers have 


I said, ? My leanness, my leanness, | dealt very treacherously. 


Ywing. 7 leaaness to me, or, my secret to me. 


9 ch. 48.8. Jer. 5. 11. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
16. From the uttermost part of the earth we hear songs ; 


“ Glory to the righteous!” 
But I say, 


‘“ Alas! my leanness, my leanness! 
“Woe is me! the treacherous deal treacherously ! 


‘Yea, with treachery they deal treacherously ! 


439 





sea. The coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, ver. 14. 

16. From the uttermost part of the 
earth, The word earth here seems to 
be taken in its usual sense, and to denote 
countries without the bounds of Pales- 
tine; and the phrase is equivalent to 
remote regions, or distant countrtes. See 
Note, ch, xi, 12. The prophet here re- 
presents himself as Aearing those songs 
from distant lands as a grand chorus, 
the sound of which came in upon, and 
pervaded Palestine. The worship of 
God should be still continued, though 
the temple should be destroyed, and the 
inhabitants of the land dispersed, and 
though the land of Judea should be a 
wide-spread desolation. Amidst the 
general wreck and woe, it was some 
consolation that the worship of JEHO- 
van was celebrated anywhere. 4] Have 
we heard songs. Or, we do hear songs. 
The distant celebrations of the good- 
ness of God break on the ear, and 
amidst the general calamity these songs 
of the scattered people of God comfort 
the heart. | Glory to the righteous. 
This is the burden and substance of 
those songs. Their general import and 
design is, to show that there shall be 
honor to the righteous, to the people 
of God. They are now afflicted and 
scattered. Their temple is destroyed, 
and their land waste, and ruin spreads 
over the graves of their fathers. Yet 
amidst these desolations, their confi- 
dence in God is unshaken; their re- 
liance on him is firm. They still he- 
lieve that there shall be honor and 


glory to the just, and that God will be 
their protector and avenger. These 
assurances serve to sustain them in their 
afflictions, and to shed a mild and cheer- 
ing influence amidst the desolations of 
the land. But Z said. But I, the 
prophet, am constrained to say. This 
the prophet says respecting himself, 
viewing himself as left in the land of 
Canaan; or more probably he personi- 
fies, in this declaration, Jerusalem, or 
the inhabitants of the land that still re- 
mained there. The songs that came 
in from distant lands; the echoing 
praises from the exiles in the east and 
the west seeming to meet and mingle 
over Judea, only served to render the 
abounding desolation more apparent 
and striking. Those distant praises re- 
called the solemn services of the temple, 
and happiness of other times, and led 
those remaining, and who witnessed the 
desolations, to exclaim, “ my leanness,” 
&e. | My leanness, my leanness. The 
language of Jerusalem, and the land of 
Judea. This language expresses cala- 
mity. The loss of flesh is emblematic 
of a condition of poverty, want, affliction 
—as sickness and affliction waste away 
the flesh, and take away the strength. 
Ps. cix. 24: 

My knees are weak through fasting, 

And my flesh faileth of fatness. 
Ps, cii. 5: 

By reason of the voice of my groaning 

My bones cleave to my flesh. 
See also Lam. iii. 4; Job vi. 12; xix. 20. 
Leanness is also put to denote the dise 
pleasure of God in Ps. evi. 15: 
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17. Fear, ? and the pit, and the ; snare, are upon thee, O inhabitant 


p Jer. 48. 43, 44. 


of the earth. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


17. The terror, and the pit, and the snare, 
Are upon thee, O inhabitant of the land! 





o 


And he gave them their request ; 
But sent leanness into their soul. 


«Comp. Isa. x. 16. YF Zhe treacherous 
dealers. The invaders; the foreign 
nations that disregard covenants and 
laws ; that pursue their course by deceit, 
and stratagem, and fraud. Most con- 
quests are made by what are called the 
stratagems of war; that is, by a course 
of perfidy and deception. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the usual course of 
conquest was pursued in regard to Jeru- 
salem. This whole clause is exceedingly 
emphatic. The word implying treachery 
(72a) is repeated no less than five times 
in various forms in this single clause, 
and shows how strongly the idea had 
taken possession of the mind of the pro- 

het. 

- 17. Fear, and the pit. This verse is 
an explanation of the cause of the 
wretchedness referred to in the previous 
verse. ‘The same expression is found 
in Jer. xlviil. 43, in the destruction that 
should come upon Moab, a description 
which Jeremiah probably copied from 
Isaiah. There isin the original a paro- 
nomasia that cannot be retained in a 
translation, a figure that is very common 
in the sacred writings. mp) nm) 7m, 
Péhhddh va Phihhdth, vé Phahh, where 
the form Pahh occurs in each word. The 
language is emphatic, and designed to 
indicate the fact that calamity met them 
everywhere. The sense is, that they 
were nowhere safe; that if they escaped 
one danger, they immediately fell into 
another, The expression is equivalent 
to that which occurs in the writings of 
the Latin classics, | 


“Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cha- 
rybdin” 





— 
| escape from one calamity, he would fall 


into another, is expressed in another 
form in Amos v. 19: 


As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him ; 

Or went ‘into a house, and leaned his hand on 
the wall, 

And a serpent bit him. 


In the passage before us, there is an ad- 
vance from one danger to another, or 
the subsequent one is more to be dreaded 
than the preceding. The figure is taken 
from the mode of taking wild beasts, 
where various nets, toils, or pit-falls 
were employed to secure them. The 
word “Fear”? tmp, Pahhddh, denotes 
anything that was used to frighten or 
arouse the wild beasts in hunting, and 
that tended to drive them into vie pit- 
fall that was prepared for them. Among 
the Romans the name “ fears,” formi- 
dines, was given to lines, or cords strung 
with feathers of all colours, which when 
they fluttered in the air or were shaken, 
frightened the beasts into the pits, or 
the birds into the snares which were 
prepared to take them. Seneca de Ira, 
B. ii. ch. xil.; Virg. Ain. xii. 749; 
Geor. iii. 372. It is possible that this 
may be referred to here under the 
name of “fear.” The word “pit,” 
nne, Pdhhdth, denotes the pit-fall; a 
hole dug in the ground, and covered 
over with bushes, leaves, &c., into 
which they might fall unawares. The 
word “snare,” np, Pdhh, denotes a net, 
or gin, and perhaps refers to a series of 
nets enclosing at first a large space of 
ground, in which the wild beasts were 


supposed to be, and then drawn by de- 
grees into a narrow compass, so that 


The same idea, that if a man shold, they could not escape, Lowth. 
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18. And it shall come to pass, 
that he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into the pit; 
and he that cometh up out of the 
midst of the pit shall be taken in 
the snare: for the 9 windows from 

g Gen. 7, 11. 


ISALAH. 
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on high are open, and the founda- 
tions ' of the earth do shake. 

19. The earth * is utterly broken 
down, the earth is clean dissolved, 
the earth is moved exceedingly. 


r Fs. 18. 7. ae Jer. 4, 23 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
18. And it shall be that he who fleeth from the voice of the terror 


Shall fall into the pit ; 


And he that cometh up from the midst of the pit 


Shall be taken in the snare ; 


For the flood-gates from on high are opened, 
And the foundations of the earth do shake. 


19. 


The land is grievously shaken ; 


The land is utterly shattered to pieces ; 


The land ia violently moved. 


18. From the noise of the fear. A 
ery or shout was made in hunting, de- 
signed to arouse the game, and drive it 
to the pit-fall. The image is taken from 
hunting, and means here that calamities 
should be multiplied in all the land, and 
that if the inhabitants endeavoured to 
avoid one danger, they would fall into 
another. J And he that cometh up out 
of the midst of the pit, &c. A figure 
taken still from hunting. It was pos- 
sible that some of the more strong and 
active of the wild beasts driven into the 
pit-fall would spring out, and attempt to 
escape, yet they might be secured by 
snares or gins purposely contrived for 
such an occurrence. So the prophet 
says, that though afew might escape 
the calamities that would at first threaten 
to overthrow them, yet they would have 
no security. They would immediately 
fall into others, and be destroyed. | For 
the windows on high are opened. Thisis 
evidently taken from the account of the 
deluge in Gen. vii. 11: “In the six 
hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, in the seventeenth day 
of the month, the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, 
and the windows(or flood-gates, Margin) 
of heaven were opened.” The word 


windows here, nia, is the same which 


occurs in Genesis, and properly denotes 
a grate, a lattice, a window, and then any 
opening, as a sluice, or flood-gate, and is 
applied to a tempest or a deluge, bee 
cause, when the rain descends, it seems 
like opening sluices or flood-gates in 
the sky. The sense here is, that cala- 
mities had come upon the nation re- 
sembling the universal deluge. | And 
the foundations of the earth do shake. 
AN image derived from an earthquake 
—a figure also denoting far-spreading 
calamities. 


19. The earth. Note, ver. 1. This 
verse describes the effect of the agita- 
tion referred toin ver. 18. | Js utterly 
broken down. ‘The effect as it were of 
an earthquake, where everything is 
thrown intocommotion andruin. {| Zhe 
earth is moved exceedingly. Everything 
in this verse is intense and emphatic. 
The verbs are in the strongest form of 
emphasis, “ By breaking, the land is 
broken ;” “by scattering, the land is 
scattered ;” *“by commotion, the land is 
moved.” The repetition also of the ex- 
pression in the same sense three times 
igs a strong form of emphasis; and the 
whole expression is designed to denote 
the utter desolation and ruin that had 
come upon the land. 


B.C. 713.] 


20. The earth shall reel * to 
and fro like a drunkard, and shall 
be removed " like a cottage; and 
the transgression thereof shall be 
heavy * upon it; and it shall fall, 


t ch. 19. 14. 


74 Rev. 91. 1, a Zec. 6. 5—8, 
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and not rise again. 

21. And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that the Lorp shall! 
punish the host of the high ones 
that are on high, and the kings ¥ 
of the earth upon the earth. 


1 ist? upon, y Ps. 76, 1%, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
20. The land reeleth like a drunkard; 
And it moveth to and fro like a hammock: 
For her iniquity lieth heavy upon her, 


And she shall rise no more. 


21. And it shall be in that day, 


JEHOVAH shall punish the host of the high ones that are on high, 
And the kings of the earth upon the earth. 





20. The earth. See Note, ver. 1. 
@| Like adrunkard. This is descriptive 
of the agitation that occurs in an earth- 
quake, when everything is shaken from 
its foundation, and when trees and 
towers move to and fro, shaken by the 
mighty concussion. The same figure is 
used in ch. xxix. 9. See also the de- 
scription of a tempest at sea, in Ps. 
evil, 27: 

““ They reel to and fro, 
And stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end.” 
@ And shall be removed like a cottage. 
Or, rather, shall move or vacillate 
(atin) like a cottage. The word 
cottage (nan, from po, to pass the 
night, to lodge for a night) means, pro- 
perly, a temporary shed or lodge for the 
watchman of a garden or vineyard, 
while the fruit was ripening. See Note, 
ch. 1.8. Sometimes these cottages were 
erected in the form of a hut; and some- 
times they were a species of hanging 
bed, or couch, that was suspended from 
the limbs of trees. They were made 
either by interweaving the limbs of a 
tree, or by suspending them by cords 
from the branches of trees, or by ex- 
tending a cord or cords from one tree 
to another, and Jaying a couch or bed 
on the cords. They were thus made 
to afford a convenient place for obser- 
vation, and also to afford security from 
the access of wild beasts. Travellers 
in the East even now resort to such a 
VOL. II. 


temporary lodge for security. See 
Niebuhr’s Description of Arabia. 
Those lodges were easily moved to and 
fro, and swung about by the wind—and 
that is the idea in the verse before us. 
The whole land was agitated as with an 
earthquake; it reeled like a drunkard; 
it moved, and was unsettled as the 
hanging couch on the trees was driven 
to and fro by the wind. | And the 
transgression thereof shall be heavy upon 
it. Like a vast incumbent weight on 
a dwelling which it cannot sustain, and 
beneath which it is crushed, “ And i¢ 
shall fall, and not rise again. This does 
not mean, as I apprehend, that the nae 
tion thus agitated should never be re- 
stored to its former dignity and rank 
as a people—for the prophet imme- 
diately (ver. 23) speaks of such a resto- 
ration, and of the re-establishment of 
the Theocracy; but it must mean that 
IN those convulsions it would not rise. 
It would not be able to recover itself; it 
would certainly fall, and be prostrated. 
As we say of a drunkard, he will cer- 
tainly fall; ke may stumble often, and 
partially recover himself, yet he wilk 
certainly fall so as not then to be able 
to recover himself, so it would be with 
that agitated and convulsed land. ‘They 
would make many efforts to recover 
themselves, and would partially succeed, 
yet they would certainly fall, and be 
completely prostrate in the dust. 


21. In that day, In that future times 
r 


G6. 
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22, And they shall be gathered | thered in ? the pit, and shall be 
together } as prisoners are ga-| shut up in the prison, and after 


' with the gathering of prisoners. 


many days shall they be * visited. 


2 or, dungcow. 3 or, found wanting. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
22. And they shall be gathered together as prisoners are gathered 


together for the dungron 5 


And shall be shut up in the prison, 
And after many days they shall be visited. 





the time, as I suppose, of the captivity 
at Babylon. | Shall punish, &c. Heb., 
as in the margin, shall visit upon. See 
Note, ch. x. 12... & The host of the high 
ones. There have been various inter- 
pretations of this expression. Jerome 
understands it of the host of heaven, 
and thinks it refers to the fact, that in the 
day of judgment God shall judge, not 
only earthly things but celestial, and 
especially the hosts of heaven, the sun, 
and moon, and stars, as having been the 
objects of idolatrous worship. See 
Deut. iv. 19; Daniel viii. 10, 13. 
Comp. Ps. xviii. 27; Jer. xxv. 30, 
where the words, “on high,” are used 
to denote heaven. Aben Ezra supposes 
that by the phrase is meant angels, who 
preside over the governors and kings of 
the earth, in accordance with the an- 
cient opinion that each country and 
kingdom was under the tutelage of 
guardian angels. To this Rosenmiiller 
seems to assent, and to suppose that the 
beings thus referred to were evil spirits 
or demons, to whom the kingdoms of 
the world were subject. Others, among 
whom is Grotius, have supposed that 
the reference is to the images of the 
sup, moon, and stars, which were 
erected in high places, and adored by 
the Assyrians. But probably the refer- 
ence is to those who occupied places of 
power and trust in the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement of Judea, the high priest and 
priests, who exercised a vast dominion 
over the nation, and who, in many 
respects, were regarded as elevated 
even over the kings and princes of the 
land, The comparison of rulers with 
the hosts @f heaven, the sun, moon, and 
stars, is common in the Scriptures; and 


this comparison was supposed peculiarly 
to befit ecclesiastical rulers, who were 
regarded as in a particular manner the 
lights of the nation. { Kings of the 
earth, Kings and princes of the land 
of Judea. J Uponthe earth. Beneath, 
or inferior to those who had places of 
superior trust and honor. The priests 
and ecclesiastical rulers are represented 
as occupying the superior rank; the 
princes and rulers, in a civil sense, as 
in a condition of less honor and respon- 
sibility. This was probably the usual 
mode in which the ecclesiastical and 
civil offices were estimated in the land 
of Judea. 

22. And they shall be gathered together. 
That is, those who occupy posts of 
honor and influence in the ecclesiastical 
and civil polity of the land. ‘] As pri- 
soners, Margin, as in the Hebrew, 
“with the gathering of prisoners.” The 
reference is to the custom of collecting 
prisoners and captives taken in war, and 
chaining them together by the hands 
and feet, and thrusting them in large 
companies into a prison. - 4 Jn the pit. 
Marg., “or, dungeon.” The sense is, 
that the rulers of the land should be 
made captives, and treated as prisoners 
of war. This was undoubtedly true in 
the time of the captivity under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The people were assem- 
bled; were regarded as captives; and 
were conveyed together to a distant 
land. f And shall be shut up in the prie 
son. Probably this is not intended to 
be taken literally, but to denote that they 
would be as secure as if they were shut 
upin prison, Their prison may have 
been the distant land of Chaldea, where 
they were secured and inelosed as in @ 
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23. Then * the moon shall be | in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 
confounded, and the sun ashamed, | and ' before his ancients elo- 
when the Lorn of hosts shall reign | riously. 


~% Ezek. 32. 7. 


Vor, there shall be glory before his ancients. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
23. And the moon shall be confounded, 


And the sun ashamed, 


' @ 
When Jrexovan of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, 


And before the elders in glory. 





prison seventy years. | And after 
many days. If this refers, as I have 
supposed, to the captivity at Babylon, 
then these “many days” refer to the 

eriod of seventy years. § Shall they 
7 visited, Marg., found wanting. The 
word here used, 1pp, Paqddh, may be 
used either in a good or bad sense; 
either to visit, for the purpose of re- 
viewing, numbering, or aiding; or to 
visit, for the purpose of punishing. It 
is provably, in the Scriptures, most fre- 
quently used in the sense of punishing. 
See Job xxxi. 14, xxxv. 15; Isa. xxvi. 
14; 1 Sam. xv. 2; Ps. lxxxix. 33; Jer. 
ix.25. But it is often used in the sense 
of taking account of; reviewing or 
mustering, as a military host. See 
Num. i. 44, iii. 39; 1 Kings xx. 15; 
Isa. xiii. 4. In this place it may be 
taken in either of these senseg,,as may 
be best supposed to suit the connexion. 
To me it seems that the connexion seems 
to require the idea of a visitation for 
the purpose of relief or of deliverance ; 
and to refer to the fact that at the end 
of that time there would be a reviewing, 
@ mustering, an enrolment of those who 
should have been thus carried away to 
their distant prison-house, to ascertain 
how many remained, and to marshal 
them for their return to the land of 
their fathers. See the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The word here used 
has sometimes the sense expressed in the 
margin, “found wanting,” (Comp. Isa. 
Xxxvili. 10; 1 Sam. xx. 6, xxv. 15;) 
but such a sense does not suit the con- 
nexion here. I regard the verse as an 
indication of future mercy and deliver- 
ance. They would be thrown into pri- 


son, and treated as captives of war; but. 


4 


after a long time they would be visited 
by the great deliverer of their nation, 
their covenant-keeping God, and ree 
conducted to the land of their fathers. 


23. Then the moon shall be confounded. 
The heavenly bodies are often em- 
ployed in the sacred writings to denote 
the princes and kings of the earth. 
These expressions are not to be pressed 
ad unguem, as if the sun denoted one 
thing, and the moon another; but they 
are general poetic expressions, designed 
to represent rulers, princes, and magis- 
trates of all kinds. Comp. Joel ii. 30, 
81; Ezek. xxxii. 7. J Shall be cone 
Jounded. Shail be covered with shame. 
That is, shall appear to shine with di- 
minished beauty, as if it were ashamed 
in the superior glory that would shine 
around it. ‘The sense is, that when the 
people should be returned to their land, 
the theocracy would be restored, and 
the magnificence of the kings and other 
civil rulers would be dimmed in the 
superior splendor of the reign of God, 
Perhaps there may be a reference here 
to the time when JEHovAn would reign 
in Jerusalem through, or by means of, 
THE MesstaH. { Jn mount Zion. 
Note, ch. i. 8. This would take place 
subsequently to the captivity; and pre- 
eminently under the reign of rare Mrs- 
s1aH. | And before his ancients. That 
is, before the elders of the people; in 
the presence of those entrusted with 
authority and rule. { Gloriously. He 
should reign gloriously when his laws 
should be respected and obeyed; when 
his character as king and ruler should 
be developed; and when,,under his 
sceptre, his kingdom shold be aug 
mented and extended. On this glad 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


1. O Lorn, thou art my God; 
I will * exalt thee, I will praise 
a Ps. 46. 10. 


ISATAH. 
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thy name; for thou hast done won- 
derful things; thy counsels of old 
are faithfulness > and truth. 


6 Num. 23. 19. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. O Jenovan, thou art mg 


God; 


I will exalt thee; I will praise thy name: 
For thou hast done wonderful [things] ; 
Thine ancient purposes [thou hast shown] to be faithful and true. 





prospect the eye of the prophet was 
fixed ; and this prospect was the bright 
and splendid object in the “vision” that 
served to relieve the darkness that was 
coming upon the nation. Present 
calamities may be borne, with the hope 
that JEHovAH will reign more glori- 
ously hereafter; and the effect of all 
shall be to exalt JEHOVAH in the view 
of the nations. It may be added, that 
when Jemovan, by the Messiah, shall 
reign over all the earth, all the glory of 
the wisest and greatest princes and 
monarchs shall be dimmed; the cele- 
brity of their wisdom, and power, and 
plans shall be obscured in the superior 
splendor of the wisdom, power, and 
lang of God, in reigning through the 
aws of his Son over the human race. 
Come that blessed day; and speedily 
Jet the glory of the moon be confounded, 
and the sun be ashamed, and all inferior 
magnificence fade away before the 
splendor of the Sun of Righteousness. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ANALYSIS, 


For the general design and scope of 
this chapter, see the analysis to ch. xxiv. 
It is a song of praise to God for the an- 
ticipated deliverance of his people from 
the bondage at Babylon. ‘The desola- 
tion of Jerusalem and Judah had been 
described in ch. xxiv.; that chapter had 
closed with an intimation that Jenova 
would again reign in glory on Mount 
Zion (ver. 23); and in view of this 
future deliverance, the prophet breaks 
Dut into tis beautiful song of praise. 
dt was mt unusual for the prophets to 


express by anticipation such songs of 
praise as should be celebrated by the 
people in times of signal deliverance. 
See Notes on ch. xii. This song of 
praise is one of the most beautiful that 
is to be found in the writings of Isaiah. 
The essential idea is, that which was 
hinted at in ch. xxiv. 23, that JEHovAH 
would reign with a glory that would 
obscure the brightness of the sun and 
the moon on Mount Zion. Filled with 
the idea, the prophet fixes the eye on 
those future glories, aud declares what 
shall occur under that reign. He sees 
JEHOVAH reigning there for a long 
series of years; and during that reign 
he sees (ver. 6) that he would provide 
a way then by which the darkness 
might be removed from all nations 
(ver. 7); that he would originate that 
plan by which death should be swal- 


lowed up in victory (ver. 8); and that 


there he would execute a plan by which 
all his enemies should be laid low, ver. 
9—12. The hymn is designed, there- 
fore, to celebrate the goodness and faith- 
fulness of God in fulfilling his ancient 
promises, and delivering his people from 
their long captivity by the destruction 
of Babylon (ver. 1—5); and the future 
glories that would shine forth under the 
reigu of JenovaH on Mount Zion, in- 
cluding the arrangements of redeeming 
mercy for the world. 


1. O Lord, thou art my God. The 
prophet speaks, not in his own name, 
but in the name of the people that 
should be delivered from bondage. The 
Sense is, that JEHOVAH had manifested 
himself as their covenant-keeping and 
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2. For thou hast made of a city 
an heap; of a defenced city a ruin: 
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© a palace of strangers to be no 
city; it shall never be built. 
c Jer. 51. 37. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


For thou hast made of the city an heap; 
Of a defenced citadel a pile of ruins; 
The palace of foreigners, that it should be no more a city ;— 


It shall never be built again. 


faithfui God; and that in view of his 
faithfulness in keeping his promises, 
they now had demonstration that he was 
their God. & Iwill exalt thee. A form 
of expression often used to denote praise 
(Ps. cxviii. 28, cxlv. 1), meaning, that 
the worshipper would exalt God in the 
view of his own mind; he would regard 
him as above all other beings and ob- 
jects. For thou hast done wonderful 
things. On the meaning of the Heb. 
wip, see Note, ch ix. 6. | Of old. 
Which were formed and revealed long 
since. The counsels referred to are 
those respecting the delivery of his 
people from bondage which had been 
expressed even jong before their cap- 
tivity commenced, aud which would be 
now conipletely and triumphantly ful- 
filled. «| Are faithfulness. Have been 
brought to pass; are stable; do not fail. 
@ And truth Heb. yox, Amen. So 
it is rendered by the Vulgate. LXX, 
yévotro, Let it be. The word is, how- 
ever, used probably, as expressed by our 
translators, to denote that the purposes 
of God were firm, and would certainly 
be fulfilled. 


2. For thou hast made. This is sup- 
posed to be uttered by the Jews who 
should return from Babylon, and there- 
fore refers to what would have been seen 
by them. In their time it would have 
occurred that God would have made of 
the city an heap. Q Ofacity. Of Ba- 
bylon. This I suppose the whole scope 
of the passage requires us to under- 
stand. There has been, however, a 
great variety of interpretation of this 
passage. Grotius supposed that Samaria 
was intended; Calvin, that the word is 
used collectively, and that various cities 


are intended; Mariana, that Jerusalem 
was intended; Piscator, that Rome, the 
seat of Antichrist was intended. Je- 
rome says that the Jews generally un- 
derstand it of Rome. Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi, however, understand it to refer 
to many cities which they say will be 
destroyed in the times of Gog and 
Magog. Nearly all these opinions may 
be seen subjected to an examination, 
and shown to be unfounded, in Vitringa. 
«| An heap. It is reduced to ruins, as 
Babylon was, in fact. See Notes on ch. 
xiil., xiv. The ruin of the city com- 
menced when it was taken by Cyrus, 
and the Jews were set at liberty; it 
was not completed until many centuries 
after. The form of the Hebrew here 
is, ‘thou hast placed from a city toa 
ruin ;” that is, thou hast changed it 
Jrom being a city to being a pile of 
ruins. { Of a defenced city. <A city 
fortified, and made strong against the 
approach of an enemy. How true this 
was of Babylon may be seen in the de- 
scription prefixed to chapter xi. 4] A 
palace, This word properly signifies 
the residence of a prince or monarch. 
Jer, xxx. 18; Amos i. 4, 7, 10, 12. 
Here it is applied to Babylon on account 
of its splendor, as if it were a vast 
palace, the residence of princes. ¥ Of 
strangers, Foreigners; a term cfieg 
given to the inhabitants of foreign lands, 
and especially to the Babylonians. See 
Note, ch. i. 7. Comp. Ezek. xxviii. 7; 
Joel iii, 17. It means that this was 
by way of eminence THE city of the 
foreigners ; the capital of the whole pa- 
gan world; the city where the foreigners 
congregated and abode. It shalt 
never be built, See Notes on ch. xiii. 
19—22, 
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3. Therefere shall the strong 
people glorify ¢ thee, the city of 
the terrible nations shall fear thee. 

4. For thou hast been a strength 
to the poor, a strength to the 
needy in his distress, a refuge 
from the storm, a shadow from 
the heat, when the blast of the 

d Rev, 1]. 13. 
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terrible ones 3s as m storm agazst 


the wall. 
5. Thou shalt bring down the 


noise of strangers, as the heat in 
a dry place; even the heat with 
the shadow of a eloud: the branch 
of the terrible ones shall be 
brought low. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 

3. Therefore shall the mighty people praise thee, 

The city of the formidable nations shall fear thee. 
4. For thou hast been a defence to the poor; 

A defence to the needy in his distress ; 

A refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat ; 

When the blast of the formidable was like a storm against a wall. 
5. As the heat in a dry place [by the shadow of a cloud], 

The noise of the strangers shalt thou humble; 


3. The strong people. The mighty 
and fierce nations. The reference here 
is not, probably, to the Babylonians, but 
to the surrounding nations. The deli- 
verance of the Jews, and the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, would be such striking 
events, that they would lead the sur- 
rounding nations to acknowledge that 
at was the hand of God. | The city of 
the terrible nations. The word “city” 
here is taken probably in a collective 
sense, to denote the czizes, or the strong 
places, of the surrounding nations which 
would be brought thus to tremble be- 
fore God. The destruction of a city 
60 proud and wicked as Babylon would 
alarm ihem; and would lead them to 
Jear that they might share the same 
fate, especially as many of them had 
been associated in oppressing the now 
delivered people of the land of Judea. 


4, For thou hast been a strength to the 
poor, Thou hast sustained and upheld 
them in their trials and wants, and thou 
hast delivered them. God is often spoken 
of as the strength of his people. Isa. 
xxvi. 4: “In the Lord Jenovan is 
everlasting strength.” Ps. xxvii. 1: 
“The Lord is the strength of my life, 
of whom shall I be afraid.” Ps. xxviii. 
8, xxix. 1], xxxi. 2, xlvi. 1; Isa. xlv. 
24 — By the “poor” here and the 


“needy,” undoubtedly are meant the’ 


captive Jews who had been stripped of 
their wealth, and carried from their 
homes and confined in Babylon. {| A 
refuge. A place of safety; a retreat; a 
protection. God is often spoken of as 
such a refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 27: “The 
eternal God is thy refuge.” 2 Sam. 
xxii. 3, Ps. ix. 9, xiv. 6, xlvi. 1, 7, 11, 
lvii. 1, lix. 16. Gf ¥rom the storm. 
This word nsually denotes a tempest of 
wind and rain. Here it is put for cala- 
mity and affliction. The figure is com- 
mon in all languages. “| A shadow 
Jrom the heat. See Note, ch. iv. 6, 
xvi. 38. Comp. ch. xxxii. 2. 4 When 
the blast of the terrible ones. Of the 
fierce, mighty, invading enemies. When 
they sweep down all before them as a 
furious tempest does. { Is asa storm 


against the wall, For wall here, 7p, 


Lowth proposes to read Wp, from 77, to 
be cold, or cool, and supposes that this 
means a winter’s storm. In this inter- 
pretation also Vitringa and Capellus 
coincide. But there is no need of sup- 
posing an error in the text. The idea 
is, probably, that of a fierce driving 
storm that would prostrate walls and 
houses ; meaning a violent tempest, and 
intending to describe in a striking man- 
ner the severity of the calamities that 
had come upon the nation, 

5. Thou shaltbring down, Thoushalt 
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6. And in this mountain © shall 
the Lorp of hosts make unto all 


people a feast £ of fat things, a 
ech. 2. 2, 8. JS Matt. 22. 2, &c. 
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feast. of wines on the lees, of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines’ on 
the lees well refined. 

g Ca. 5.1. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


As the heat by the shadow of a cloud, 
The exultation of the formidable ones*shalt thou humble. 
6. And JEnovan of hosts, in this mountain, shall make for all people, 
A feast of delicacies, a feast of old wines, 
Of delicacies exquisitely rich, and of old wines well refined. 





humble, or shalt silence. Zhe noise. 
The tumult; the sound which they 
make in entering into battle; or the 
note of triumph, and the sound of re- 
velry. The phrase may refer either to 
their shout of exultation over their 
vanquished foes; ‘or to the usual sound 
of revelry; or tothe bum of business 
in a vast ay. 4] Of strangers. Of 
foreigners. Note, ver. 2. This refers, 
I suppuse, to the Babylonians, who ex- 
ulted in their triumph over captive 
Judea, and who celebrated their victory 
in their magnificent city with the sounds 
of revelry. 4] As the heatin a dry place. 
The parallelism here requires that we 
should suppose’the phrase, “with the 
shadow of a cloud,” to be supplied in 
this hemistich, as it is obscurely ex- 
pressed in our translation by the word 
“even,” and it would then read thus:— 
As the heat in a dry place (by the shadow of a 
cloud), 

The noise of the strangers shalt thou humble; 
As the heat by the shadow of a cloud, 

. The exultation of the formidable ones shalt thou 

bring low. 

The idea thus is plain. Heat pours 
down intensely on the earth, and if un- 
abated, would wither up every green 
thing, and dry up every stream and 
fountain. Buta cloud intervenes, and 
gives refreshment to the earth, and 
checks the burning rays of the sun. 
So the wrath of the “terrible ones”— 
the anger of the Babylonians raged 
against the Jews. But the mercy of 
God interposed, It was like the inter- 
‘vening of a cloud to shut out the burning 
rays of the sun. It stayed the fury of 
‘their wrath, and rendered them impotent 
to do injury, just as the intense burning 





rays of the sun are completely checked by 
an interposing cloua. Y Lhe branch of 
the terrible ones, Tuis is a very un- 
happy translation. The word +9}, 
zamir, is indeed used to denote a branch, 
or bough, as derived from 1 3, to prune 
avine; but it also has the sense of a 
song—a song of praise, or a song of 
exultation, from a second signification 
of 113, to sing ; perhaps from the song 
with which the work of the vineyard 
was usually accompanied. See the verb 
used in this sense in Judges v. 3; Ps. 
ix. 12, xxx. 5, xlvil. 7; and the word 
here (zamir) used in the sense of a song 
in Ps. exix. 54; 2 Sam. xxiii. 1; Job 
xxxv. 10. Here it is, undoubtedly, used 
in the sense of a sony, meaning either a 
shout of victory or of revelry ; and the 
idea of the prophet is, that this would 
be brought Jow by the destruction of 
Babylon, and the return of the captive 
Jews to their own land. 


6. Andin this mountain, In Mount Zion; 
that is, in Jerusalem. The following 
verses undoubtedly refer to the times of 
the Messiah. Several of the expressions 
used here are quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, showing that the reference is to 
the Messiah, and to the fact that his 
kingdom would commence in Jerusalem, 
and then extend to all people. The 
passage is highly poetic and exceedingly 
beautiful. Shall the Lorp of hosts. 
See Note, ch. i. 9. Q Jake unto all 
people. Provide for all people He 
shall adapt the provisions of salvation 
notonly to the Jews, but to the calamities 
and woes of men everywhere. This is 
one of the truths on which Isaiah loved 


72 ISATAH. 
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7. And he will ! destroy in this | vail " that is spread over all na- 
mountain the face of the covering | tions. 


2 cast over all people, and the 
1 swallow up. 2 covered, 


h 2 Cor. 3. 15, 16, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


”. And in this mountain J EHOVAH will remove the face of the 


covering cast over ll people, 
And the vail that is spread over all nations. 





to dwell, and which, in fact, constitutes 
one of the peculiarities of his prophecy. 
It is one of the chief glories of the gospel 
that itis UNTO ALL PEOPLE. See Isa. 
lvi. 7; Dan. v. 19, vii. 14. Comp. 
Luke ii. 10: “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be unTo ALL 
PEOPLE.” (A feast. A feast, or en- 
tertainment, was usually observed, as it 
is now, on occasion of a great victory, 
or any other signal success. It is, 
therefore, emblematic of an occasion of 
joy. Here it is used in the twofold 
sense of an occasion of joy, and of an 
abundance of provisions for the neces- 
sities of those who should be entertained, 
This feast was to be prepared on Mount 
Zion—iu the provisions which should 
be made in Jerusalem by the Messiah 
for the spiritual wants of the whole 
world. The provisions of that kingdom 
are often represented under the image 
of an ample and rich entertainment or 
supper. See Luke xiv. 16, &c.; Rev. 
xix. 9; Matt. xxii. 2. | Of fat things. 
Of rich delicacies. Fat things and 
marrow are often used as synonymous 
with a sumptuous entertainment, and 
are made emblematic of the abundant 
provisions of divine mercy. See Isa. 
lv. 2; Ps. Ixiii. 5, xxxvi. 8, “I shall be 
satisfied with the fatness of thy house.”’ 
“A feast of wines on the lees. ‘The 


‘word which is here used (onnw, She- 
méarim) is derived from »nv', Shamdr, to 
keep, preserve, retain, and is applied 
nsually to the lees or dregs of wine, be- 
cause they preserve or retain the 
strength and colour of the wine which 
is left to stand on them. It is also in 
this place applied to wine which has 
been kept on the lees, and is therefore 
éynonymous with old wine, or wine of 





arich colour and flavour. This fact, 
that the colour and strength of wine are 
retained by its being suffered to remain 
without being poured from one vessel 
into another is more fully expressed 10 
Jer, xlvili. 11: 

Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 

And he hath settled on his lees, 

And hath not been emptied from vessel te 

vessel, 

Neither hath he gone into captivity ; 

Therefore his taste remaineth in him, 

And his scent is not changed. 


Comp. Zeph. i. 12. It is well known 
that wines, unless retained for a con- 
siderable time on the lees, lose their 
flavour and strength, and are much less 
valuable. §f Of-fat things full of mar- 
row. Marrow is also an emblem of 
richness, or the delicacy of the enter- 
tainment.  Ofwines*on the lees well 
refined. The word rendered well re- 


fined (2)7.31)) is usually applied to the 


purifying of metals in a furnace. Job 
xxvili, 1; 1 Chron. xxviii, 18, xxix. 4. 
When applied to wine, it denotes that 
which had been suffered to remain on 
the lees until it was entirely refined and 
purified by fermentation, and had be- 
come perfectly clear. 

7. And he will destroy. Heb. He 
will swallow up. That is, he will 
abolish, remove, or take away. | In 
this mountain. In Mount Zion, or in 
Jerusalem. He would there make pro- 
visions for doing it. This would be 
done in Jerusalem, or on the mountains 
of which Jerusalem was a part, where 
the great transactions of the plan of 
redemption would be accomplished. 
The use of the word “face” here is 
one that is common antong the Hebrews, 
where the face of a thing denotes its 
aspect, or appearance, and then the 
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8. He will i swallow up death faces; and the rebuke of his peo- 
in victory; and the Lorp God will ple shall he take away ! from off 
wipe * away tears from off all all the earth: for the Lorp hath 


¢ Hos. 13.14. 1 Cor. 15. 54. spoken v¢. 
k Rev. 21. 4, Z Mal. 3. 17, 18, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


8. He will abolish death for ever; ° 
And the Lord JEHovau will wipe away the tear from every face; 
And the reproach of his people will he take away from off the 


whole earth: 
For Jesovag hath spoken it. 





thing itself. Thus “the face of God” 
is put for God himself; the “face of 
the earth” for the earth itself; and the 
“face of the veil” means the veil itself, 
or the appearance of the veil. To 
cover the head or the face was a com- 
mon mode of expressing grief. See 
2 Sam. xv. 30, xix. 4; Est. vi. 12. And 
it is probable that the expression here 
is taken from this custom, as the veil, 
here over the nations is one that is de- 
scriptive of a state of sadness and 
calamity. The covering, or the veil, 
here is probably expressive of the igno- 
rance, superstition, crime, and wretched- 
ness that covered the earth. 

8. He will swallow up. This image 
is probably taken from a whirlpool or 
maelstrom in the ocean, that absorbs all 
that comes near it. It is, therefore, 
equ’ valent to, he will destroy, or remove, 
ve.. 7. In this place it means that he 
“will abolish death; that is, cause it to 
cease from its ravages and triumphs. 
This passage is quoted by Paul in his 
argument respecting the resurrection of 
the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 54. He does not, 
however, quote directly from the He- 
brew, or from the LXX, but gives the 
substance of the passage. His quoting it 
is sufficient proof, I think, that it refers 
to the resurrection, and that its primary 
design is to set forth the achievements 
of the gospel—achievements that will 
be fully realized only when death shall 
cease its dominion, and when its reign 
shall be for ever atanend. | Death. 
Vitringa supposes that by death here is 
meant the wars and calamities with which 
the nation had been visited, and which 


would cease when the nation should 
return, and especially under the Mes- 
siah. In this interpretation, Rosen- 
miller concurs. It is possible that the 
word may have this meaning in some 
instances; and it is possible that the 
calamities of the Jews may have sug- 
gested this to the prophet, but the 
primary sense of the word here, I think, 
is death in its proper signification; and 
the reference is to the triumphs of God 
through the Messiah in completely 
abolishing its reign, and introducing 
eternal life. And this was designed, 
doubtless, to comfort the hearts of the 
Jews by presenting in a single graphic 
description the gospel as adapted to 
overcome ull evils, andeven toremovethe 
greatest calamity under which the race 
groans—DEATH. Jn Victory. Heb.,, 
m3. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, has trans- 
lated this, etc vixoc, unto victory. The 
word vixog, victory, is often the transla- 
tion of the word (see 2 Sam. ii. 26; 
Job xxxvil. 7; Lam. iii. 18; Amos i. 
11, viii. 7); though here the LXX have 
rendered it “strong (or prevailing) 
death shall be swallowed up.” The 
word may be derived from the Chaldee 
verb mz, to conquer, surpass; and then 
may denote victory. It often, however, 
has the sense of permanency, duration, 
completeness, eternity; and may mean 


for ever, and then entirely or completely. 


This sense is not materially different 
from that of Paul, “unto victory.” 
Death shall be completely, permanently 
destroyed; that is, a complete victory 
shall be gained over it. The Syriac 
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9. And it shall be said in that 
day, Lo, this ts oar God; we have 
waited ™ for him, and he will 
Save us: this is the Lorn; we 
have waited for him, we will be 
glad and rejoice in his salvation. 

m Tit. 2. 13. e 
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10. For in this mountain shall 
the hand of the Lorp rest, and 
Moab shall be trodden ? down un- 
der him, even as straw ? is trod- 
den down fer the dunchill. 


' threshed. 2 or, threshed in Madmenah. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
9. And in that day shall they say: 


‘“ Lo! This is our God! 


“We have waited for him, and he will szve us: 
“ This is JEHovan, we have waited for him, 
“We will exult, and rejoice in his salvation !” 


10. 


For the hand of Jewovau shall rest in this mountain, 


And Moab shall be trodden down in his place, 
As straw is trodden down in the dung-pool. 


unites the two ideas of victory and per- 
petuity. “Death shall be swallowed 
up in vietory for ever.” This will take 
place under the reign of the Messiah, 
and shall be eompleted only in the 
morning of the resurrection, when the 
power of death over the people of God 
shall be completely and for ever subdued. 
{| Will wipe away tears from off all faces. 
This is quoted in Rev. xxi. 4, as ap- 
aaa to the power of the gospel. 

he sense is, that JEMovaH would de- 
vise a plan that would be fitted to 
furnish entire consolation to the afflicted; 
to comfort the broken-hearted; and that 
would, in its final triumphs, remove 
calamity and sorrow from men for ever. 
The fulness of this plan will be seen 
oniy in heaven, In anticipation of 
heaven, however, the gospel now does 
much to alleviate human woes, and to 
wipe away tears from the mourner’s 
eyes. This passage is exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The poet Burns once said that 
he could never read it without being 
affected to tears. It may be added, that 
nothing but the gospel will do this. 
No other religion can furnish such 
eonsolation; and no other religion is, 
therefore, adapted to man. | And the 
rebuke of his people. The reproach ; the 
contempt ; the opposition to them. This 
refers to some future period, when the 
ehurch shall be at peace, and when 


pure religion shall.everywhere prevail. 
Hitherto the people of God have been 
scorned and persecuted; but the time 
will come when persecution shall cease, 
and when the true religion shall every- 
where prevail, and the church shall 
have rest, and its triamphs shall spread 
every where on the earth. 

9. And it shall be said in that day. 
By the people of God. This shall be 
the language of exultation and joy which 
they shall use. | Lo, this is our God. 
This is the language of those who have 
been oppressed, and who now see and 
hail their deliverer. It implies thar 
such deliverance, and such mercy, could 
be bestowed only by God, and that the 
fact that such mercies had heen be- 
stowed was proof that he was the:r God. 
@ We have watted for him. Amidst 
many trials, persecutions, and calami- 
ties, we have looked for the coming of 
our God to deliver us, and he has come, 
and we will rejoice in the salvation that 
he brings. 4 Zhis is the Lonp. This 
is JEHOVAH. It is JEHOVAH that has 
brought this deliverance. None but he 
could do it. The plan of redceming 
mercy comes from him; and to him is 
to be traced all the benefits which it 
confers on man. 

10. For in this mountain. In Mount 
Zion. FY Shall the hand of the Lorn 
rest. ‘Ihe hand in the Scriptures is 
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11. And he shall spread forth 
his hands in the midst of them, as 
he that swimmeth spreadeth forth 
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jus hands to ewim: and he shall 
bring down their pride together 
with the spoils of their hands. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11, And he shall spread forth his hands in the midst of it, 
As the swimmer spreads fortD his hands to swim : 
And he shall bring down his pride 
Together with the devices of his hands. 





often used as the symbol of protection 
and defence. By the expression that 
the hand of JeEwovas# should rest on 
Mount Zion is meant, probably, that he 
would be its defender; his protection 
would not be withdrawn, but would be 
permanent there, and he would continue 
to protect and guard it. For an illus- 
tration of the phrase, see a similar use 
of the word hand as denoting protection, 
in Ezra vii. 6, 28; vill. 18, 22, 31; 
Neh. ii. 8. And Moab. For an 
account of Moab, see Notes on ch. xv., 
xvi. Moab here seems to be used ina 
general sense, to denote the enemies of 
God; and the declaration that Moab 
should be trodden down, seems designed 
to indicate that the fues of God and 
his people should all be destroyed. 
“| Under him. The Chaldee renders 
this, “in his own place.” The phrase 
has the sense of “in his place,” in Ex, 
xvi. 29; 2 Sam. ii. 23. Here it may 
mean, that Moab, or the enemies of God, 
should be trodden down and destroyed 
in their own land. {J As straw is trod- 
den down for the dunghill. As straw is 
suffered to lie in the yard where the cattle 
lie, to be trodden down by them for the 

urpose of making manure. The sense 
is, that Moab should be completely de- 
stroyed. Lowth renders this— 

As the straw is threshed under the wheels of 

the car. 

The LAX render it in the same way. 
Lowth supposes that there has been an 
error in transcribing the Hebrew text, 
and that the former reading was 7010 


instead of mom. But there is not the 
slightest evidence from the MSS. that 
any such mistake has occurred. Nor is 
it necessary to suppose it. 


The imege | 


is one that is not of unfrequent occure 
rence in the Scriptures, to denote the 
complete and disgraceful prostration of 
an enemy. See Ps. Ixxxiii.10; 2 Kings 
ix. 37; Jer.‘vill, 2; ix. 22; xvi. 4; 
XXv. 33. 

11. And he shall spread forth, &c. 
The sense is, that JEHovan would 
spread desolation through every part of 
Moab. God would extend his hands 
everywhere, prostrating his enemies, 
and the enemies of his people. Lowth, 
however, applies this to Moab,’ and sup- 
poses that it is designed to represent the 
action of one who is in danger of sink- 
ing, and who stretches out his hands to 
swim, to sustain himself. And in order 
to this, he supposes that there should 
be a slight alteration of a single letter 
in the Hebrew. His main reason for 
suggesting this change is, that he can- 
not conceive how the act of the stretch- 
ing out of the hands of a swimmer can 
be any illustration of the action of God 
in stretching out his hands over Moab 
to destroy it. It must be admitted that 
the figure is one that is very tnusual, 
Indeed, it does not any where else occur. 
But it is the obvious meaning of the 
Hebrew text; it is so understood in the 
Vulgate, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and 
the figure is one that is not unintelli- 
gible. It is that of a swimmer who ex- 
tends his hands and arms as far as pos- 
sible, and who by force removes all that 
is in his way in passing through the 
water. So JEHOVAH would extend his 
hands over all Moab; he would not 
confine the desolation to any one place, 
but it should be complete and entire, 
God should subject all easily to hime 
self, as a swimmer makes his way easily 
through the waters. Q Wh the spoils 
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12. And the fortress of the high , down, lay low, and bring to the 
fort of thy walls shall he bring | ground, even to the dust. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. And the high bulwark of thy walls will he lay low, 
He will humble them, he will bring them to the ground, 


Even to the dust. ¢ 





of their hands. The word here ren- 
dered “spoils,” nim, Lowth renders 
“‘the sudden gripe.’ The Chaldee ren- 
ders it substantially in the same man- 
ner, “ with the imposition or laying on 
of his hands,” 7, e., with all his might 
and power. Kimchi also understands 
it of the gripe of the hands or the arms. 
The LXX render it, “ upon whatsoever 
he lays his hands,” 7% e, God shall 
humble the pride of Moab in respect to 
everything on which he shall lay his 
hands. The word properly, and usually, 
signifies snares, ambushes, craft; and 
here it may mean, craft, deceit, ambush ; 
and then, by a natural metonymy, the 
plunder or spoils which he had obtained 
by snares and ambushes. It should 
all perish with Moab, and the land 
should thus be completely humbled and 
subdued. 

12. And the fortress, &c, Thy strong 
defences shall be destroyed. This is 
spoken of Moab, (comp. Notes, ch. xv., 
Xvi.,) and is designed to be emblematic 
of the enemies of the people of God. 
The repetition of the expressions, “ bring 
down,” “lay low,” &c., is designed to 
make the sentence emphatic, and to 
indicate that it would certainly be ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
ANALYSIS. 


For the general scope and design of 
this chapter, see the remarks at the 
commencement of chapter xxiv. and 
ch. xxv. It is a song of praise, sup- 
posed by the prophet to be sung by the 
Jews on their return to their own land, 
and in the re-establishment of the go- 
vernment of God with the ordinances 
of worship on Mount Zion. It was 


usual, as has been already remarked, 
(ch. xxv.,) to celebrate any great event 
with a song of praise, and the prophet 
supposes that the recovered Jews would 
thus be disposed to celebrate the good- 
ness of JEHOVAH in again restoring 
them to their own land, and to the pri- 
vileges of their own temple-service. 
There are some indications that this 
was designed to be sung with a chorus, 
and with alternate responses, as many of 
the Psalms were. The ode opens (ver. 1) 
with a view of Jerusalem as a strong 
city, in which they might find protec- 
tion under the guardianship of God. 
Then (ver. 2) there is a response, or a 
call that the gates of the strong city 
should be open to receive the returning 
nation. This is followed by a deciara- 
tion of the safety of trusting in JEHO- 
VAM, and a call on all to confide in him, 
ver. 3—4. The reason of this is stated 
in ver. 5—7, that JEHovan humbled 
the proud and the wicked, and guarded 
the ways of the just. ‘The feelings of 
the Jews— ther trust in Jchovah is 
next presented, (ver. 8,9;) and this 
is followed by a declaration, (ver. 
10, 11,) that the wicked would not ree 
cognise the hand of God; and by an 
assertion that all their deliverance (ver. 
12) had been wrought by God. ‘This 
is succeeded by an acknowledgment 
that they had submitted to other Lords 
than JEHOVAH; but that now they 
would submit to him alone, (verses 
13, 14.) ‘The declaration succeeds that 
God had enlarged their nation, (ver. 15;) 
and this is succeeded by a description 
of their calamities, and their abortive 
efforts to save themselves, (ver. 16—18.) 
Many had died in their captivity, yet 
there is now the assurance (ver. 19) 
that they should live again; and there 
is a general call on the people of God 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘I. Tn that day shall this song 
be sung in the land of Judah; We 
have a strong * city; salvation 
will God appoint for walls > and 
bulwarks. 

2. Open ¢ ye the gates, that the 


a Ps. 31.21. 65 ch. 60. 18. 
e Ps. 118. 19. 
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righteous nation which keepeth 
the ! truth may enter in. . 

3. Thou wilt keep him ? in per- 
fect peace, ¢ whose 3 mind is stayed 
on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee. 


J 
1 truths. 2 neace, peace. d Phil. 4. 7. 


3 or, thought, or, imagination. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: 


“We have a strong city 


“ Salvation shall God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 


“ Open ye the gates, 


*“ And let the righteous nation enter ; 
““fThe nation] that keepeth truth. 


“ Him that is stayed on thee 


* Thou wilt keep in perfect peace ; 
*‘ For he trusteth in thee. 


(ver. 20) to enter into their chambers 
and hide themselves there until the in- 
dignation should be overpast, with the 
assurance (ver. 21) that JEHOVAH would 
come forth to punish the oppressors for 
their iniquity. With this assurance 
the poem closes. 


1. Ln that day. In their restoration 
to their own land. 4 Shall this song 
be suny. By the recovered and restored 
people of God. | We have a strong city. 
Jerusalem. This does not mean that it 
was then strongly fortified or defended; 
but that God would guard it, and that 
thus it would be strong. Jerusalem was 
easily capable of being strongly fortified, 
(Ps. xxv. 2;) but the idea here is, that 
JEHOVAH would be a protector, and that 
this would constitute its strength. Sal- 
vation will God appoint for walls. That 
is, he will himself be the defender of 
his peopte in the place of walls and bul- 
warks, We shall need no other walls 
and bulwarks than his protection. A 
similar expression occurs in ch. lx. 18. 
See also Jer. iil. 23; and Zech. ii. 5. 
q Bulwarks, This word means, pro- 
perly, bastions, or ramparts. ‘The ori- 
ginal means, properly, a pomerium, or 
antemural defence ; a space without the 


wall of a city probably raised up like 
a small wall. The Syriac renders it, 
“ Son of a wall,” Bar shuro, meaning 
a small wall. It was usually a hill, or 
heap of earth thrown up around the city, 
that constituted an additional defence, 
so that if they were driven from that, 
they could retreat within the walls. 

2. Open ye the gates. This is pro- 
bably the language of a chorus respond- 
ing to the sentiment in ver.1. The 
captive people are returning; the city 
before them is represented as sufficient to 
protect them; and this cry is made that 
the gates may be thrown open, and that 
they may be permitted to enter without 
obstruction. Comp. Ps. exviii. 19, 
xxiv. 7,9. | That the righteous nation. 
The returning people of God. 4] Which 
heepeth the truth, Who during their 
long captivity and intercourse with 
heathen nations, have not apostatized 
from the true religion, but have adhered 
firmly to the worship of the true God. 

3. Thou wilt keep him, &c. The fol- 
lowing verses to ver. 11 contain moral 
and religious reflections, and seem 
designed to indicate the peace and re- 
siznation evinced by the “righteous 
nation” during their long afflictions. 
Their own feelings they are here re- 
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4. Trust © ye in the Lozp for | VAH is} everlasting strength. 


ever: § forin the Lory JEHO- 
e Fs. 62.8. J Ps. 135. 1. 


1 the rocl of ages. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4, “Trust ye in Jenovan for ever, 
“ For in the Lozap JEHOVAH there is an everlasting refuge. 


a a 


presented as uttering in the form of 
general truths, to be sources of consola- 
tion to others. Jn perfect peace. 
Heb., as in the margin, “ peace, peace ;” 
the repetition of the word denoting, as 
is usual in Hebrew, emphasis, and here 
evidently meaning, undisturbed, perfect 
peace. That is, the mind that has con- 
fidence in God shall not be agitated by 
the trials to which it shall be subject; 
by persecution, poverty, sickness, want, 
or bereavement. The ‘inhabitants of 
Judea had been oppressed and borne to 
a long captivity in a far distant land. 
They had been subjected to reproaches 
and to scorn, (Ps. exxxvii.;) had been 
stripped of their property and honour ; 
and had been reduced to the condition 
of prisoners and captives. Yet, the 
confidence of the pious in God had not 
been shaken. They still trusted in 
him; still believed that he could and 
would deliver him. Their mind was, 
therefore, kept in entire peace. So it 
was with the Redeemer when he was 
persecuted and maligned. 1 Pet. ii, 23; 
Comp. Luke xxiii. 46. And so it has 
been with thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands of the confessors and martyrs, 
and of the persecuted and afflicted 
people of God, who have been enabled 
to commit their cause to Him, and 
amidst the storms of persecution, and 
even in the prison and at the stake, have 
been kept ir perfect peace. € Whose 
mind is stayed on thee. Various inter- 
pretations have been given of this pas- 
sage, but our translation has probably 
hit upon the exact sense. The word 
which is rendered “ mind,’ xy», is de- 
rived from y*, ydizdr, to form, create, 
devise; and it properly denotes that 
which zs formed, ormade. Isa. xxix. 16; 
Hab. ii. 18; Ps. ciii. 14. Then it de- 
notes anything that is formed by the 


mind, its thoughts, imaginations, de 
vices. Gen. villi. 21; Deut. xxxi. 21. 
Here it may mean the thoughts them- 
selves, or the mind that forms the 
thoughts; the mind itself. Either in- 
terpretation suits the connexion, and 
will make sense. The expression, “ is 
stayed on thee,” in the Hebrew, does not 
express the idea that the mind is stayed 
on God, though that is evidently im- 
plied. The Hebrew is simply, whose 
mind is stayed, supported, 32D, that is, 
evidently supported by God; or that 
rests on God. There zs no other sup- 
port but thac; and the connexion re- 
quires us to understand this of Him. 


4, Trust ye in the Lorv for ever. The 
sense is, Let your confidence in God on 
no occasion fail. Let no calamity, no 
adversity, 00 persecution, no poverty, 
no trial of any kind, prevent your re- 
posing entire confidence in him. This 
is spoken evidently in view of the fact 
stated in the previous verse, that the 
mind that is stayed on him shall have 
perfect peace. J For in the Lorn 
JEHOVAH. This is one of the four 
places where our translators have re- 
tained the original word JEHOVAH. 
Comp. Ex. vi. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 18, 
Notes on Isa. xii. 2. The original is 
mrma, Be Jan, JeEnovan; the first 
word, #1, JaH, (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 4,) 
being merely an abridged form of JE- 
HOvAH. The same form occurs in ch. 
xii, 2. See the Note on that place. 
The union of these two forms seems de 
signed to express, in the highest sense 
possible, the majesty, the glory, and the 
holiness of God; to excite the highest 
possible reverence where language fails 
of completely conveying the idea. | Is 
everlusting strength. Heb. as in the 
margin, “the rock of ages; & more 
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that dwell on high; the lofty city, 
he layeth it low; he layeth it low, 
even to the ground; he bringeth it 
even to the dust. 
6. The foot & shall tread it 
g Mal. 4.3. _ 
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5. For he bringeth down them 
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down, even the feet of the poor, 
and the stepa of the needy. 

7. The way ® of the just is up 
rightness: } thou, most upright, 
dost weigh the path of the just. 


A Eph. 2. 10, § Ps. 37. 23. 


® 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


‘‘ For he bringeth down them that dwell on high; 


“The lofty city he layeth it low; 
“ We hath brought it down to the ground; 
“‘ He hath levelled it to the dust. 
6. “ The foot shall trample upon it; 
“ The feet of the poor, the steps of the needy.— 
7. “ The way of the just is upright: 
“ Thou most upright dost make exactly level the path of the just. 


poetic and beautiful expression than in 
our translation. The idea is, that God 
is firm and unchangeable, like an eternal 
rock ; and that in him we may find pro- 
tection and defence that shall be im- 
movable. See Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 
30, 31; 1 Sam. i. 2; Ps. xviii. 31; 
2 Sam. xxii. 32, 47, xxii. 3, Ps. xix, 
14, xxvili. 1, xlii. 9, Ixii. 2, 6, 7, &c., 
where God is called a rock. 

5. The lofty city, he layeth it low. The 
proud city of Babylon. See Note, ch. 
xxv, 12. Comp. Notes on ch. xiil, xiv. 

6. The foot shall tread it down. It 
shall be completely humbled and trodden 
down. | Zhe feet of the poor, &e. 
That is, evidently, those who had been 
despised by them, and who had been 
overcome and oppressed by them. The 
obvious reference here is to the Jews who 
had been captives there.. The idea is 
not necessarily that the “ poor” referred 
to here would be among the conquerors, 
but that when the Babylonians should 
be overcome and their city destroyed, 
those who were then oppressed should 
be in circumstances of comparative 
prosperity. No doubt the Jews who 
in subsequent times: travelled to the 
site of Babylon for purposes of traffic, 
would trample indignantly on the re- 
mains of the city where their fathers 
were captives for seventy years, and 
would cxult in the idea that their owa 


once down-trodden city, Jerusalem, was 
in a condition of comparative triumph 
and prosperity. That there were many 
Jews in Babylon subsequently to this 
time, and after Babylon began to de- 
cline from its haughtiness and gran- 
deur, we learn expressly from both 
Philo and Josephus. Thus Philo (In 
Libro de Legatione ad Cajum, p. 792) 
says, “That it is known that Babylow 
and many other satraps were possessed 
by the Jews, not only by rumor, but 
by experience.” -So Josephus (Ant. 
B. xv. ¢. ii.) says, that there were in 
the time of Hyrcanus many Jews at 
Babylon. 

7. The way of the just is uprightness. 
The Hebrew is literally, “The way to 
the just is uprightness;” and the word 
“way” probally refers to God’s way, 
or his dealings with the righteous. ‘The 
sentiment is, that his dealings with them 
are just and holy; that though they 
are afflicted and oppressed, yet that his 
ways are right, and that they will yet 
perceive it. This is language sup- 
posed to be used by the captive Jews 
after their return to their own land; 
after they had seen the proud city of 
Babylon taken; and after God had 
come forth to vindicate and defend 
them. The word “uprightness” in the 
original is in the plural number, but is 


‘often used in the sense of straeghtnesa 


#0 


8. Yea, m the way of thy * 
judgments, O Lorp, have we 
waited for thee; the desire ! of 
our soul zs to thy name, and to 
the remembrance of thee. 

9. With my soul have I desired 

kc. 64.3, 1 Ps, 63.1,6. | 


ISAIAH. 
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thee in the night; ™ yea, with my 
spirit within me will I seek thee 
early: for when " thy judgments 
are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will learn righteous- 
ness. 


m Can, 3. 1. ge Ps. 58. Ll. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


“The desire of the soul is to th 


“Yea, in the way of thy laws, O Jenovan, have we waited for thee; 
i name, and to the remembrance of thee. 


9. “ With my soul have I longed for thee in the night ; 
‘Yea, with my inmost spirit have I sought thee in the morn ; 
“ For when thy judgments are in the earth, 
‘“‘ The inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness. 


(Prov. xxiii, 31; Cant. vii. 9); of sin- 


cerity, or uprightness (Cant. i, 4); or: 


of righteousness as a2 judge, Ps. xcix. 4, 
ix. 9, lviii, 2. & Zhou, most upright. 
Evidently an address to God, as being 
most just, and as having now evinced 
his uprightness in all the trials and de- 
liverances of his people. The same 
epithet is applied to Him in Deut. 
xxxii, 4; Ps. xxv. 8, xcii. 16. J Dost 
weigh the path of the just. The word 
here used, p+b, may mean, to weigh as in 
scales or a balance (Ps. lviii. 3); but it 
may also mean, and does usually, to 
make straight or smooth; to beat a 
path; to make level. Ps. Ixxvili. 50; 
Prov. iv. 26, v. 21. Here it probably 
means, that God had made the way 
smooth, or exactly level. He had re- 
moved all obstacles, and had conducted 
his peopre in a plain and levelled way. 
8. Yea. Truly. This is an addi- 
tional consideration, showing the state 
of the pious during their Jong and 
severe trials. | Jn the way of thy judg- 
ments. The word judgments often refers 
to the statutes, or laws of God. But it 
may also refer to the afflictions and 
trials with which he visits or judges 
men; the punishments which they en- 
dure for their sins. In which sense the 
word is used here it is not easy to de- 
termine. Lowth understands it of the 
“laws” of JEHovAH. SO Kimchi, who 
says that the sense is, that during their 
captivity and trials, they had not re- 





- 


mitted anything of their love and piety 
towards God. I am inclined to the 
belief that this is the true interpreta- 
tion, because in the corresponding mem- 
ber of the parallelism they are repre- 
sented as saying that the desire of their 
soul was to God, and to the remem- 
brance of him, implying that they 
sought by an observance of his laws to 
please him, and to secure his favor. 
| The desire of our soul is to thy name. 
The word “name” js here used, as it is 
often, to denote God himself. They 
desired that he would come and deliver 
them; they earnestly wished that he 
would manifest himself to them as their 
friend. { And to the remembrance of 
thee. The word “remembrance” 193, 
is often equivalent to name, appellation, 
or that by which any one is remem- 
bered, or known. ‘Thus Ex. iii. 15: 
This is my name for ever; 


And this is my memcrial ("53) unto all ge. 
nerations. ; 


So Ps, xxx. 4: 

Sing unto JEHovaH, O ye saints of his; 

And give thanks at the remembrance of his 

holiness; 

that is, at his holy memorial (Margin), 
or name. In the place before us it 
scems to be used in the sense of name, 
or appellation; that is, that by which 
God would be remembered or known. 

9. With my soul. It has been the 
object of my earnest desire or wish. 
© Jn the night. By desiring God in the 
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10. Let ° favor be shewed to | uprightness will he deal unjustly, 
the wicked, ye¢ will he not learn ! and will not behold the majesty © 
righteousness: in P the land of'| of the Lorp. 

o Ec. 8.11. Rev, 2. 21. p Ec. 3. 16. g 62. 2.10, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. “ Though mercy be shown to the evicked, yet will he not 
learn righteousness ; 
“In the very land of rectitude will he deal unjustly, 
“ And will not behold the majesty of JzHovau. 





night, and by seeking him early, is; that judgments were needful in order 
meant that the desire to seek him was | that wicked men might be brought to 
unremitted and constant. The prophet | the ways of righteousness. The truth 
speaks of the pious Jews who were in | is general, that though wicked men are 
captivity in Baby!on; and says that it | favored with success in their enter- 
was the object of their unremitted | prises, with wealth and with honors, 
anxiety to please God, and to do his | yet the effect will not be to lead them 
will. For when thy judgments are in | to God and to the ways of virtue and 
the earth. This is given as a reason | religion. How often is this illustrated 
for what had just been said, that in their | in the conduct of wicked men? How 
calamity they had sought God without | often do they show when rolling in 
ceasing. The reason is, that the punish- | wealth, or when surrounded with thc 
ments which he inflicted were intended | comforts of the domestic circle, that 
to lead men to learn righteousness. | they feel no need of the aid and friend- 
The sentiment is expressed in a general | ship of God, and that their heart has 
form, though there is no doubt that the | no response of gratitude to make for 
immediate reference is to the calamities | all his mercies. Hence the necessity, 
which the Jews had suffered in their | according to the language of the song 
removal to Babylon as a punishment | before us, that God should take away 
for their sins. Learn righteousness. | their property, remove their friends, or 
The design is, to warn, to restrain, and | destroy their health, in order that they 
to reform them. The immediate refer- | may be brought to honor him. To 
ence here was undoubtedly to the Jews, | do this, is benevolence in God; for 
on whom this effect was seen in a re- | whatever is needful to make the sinner 
markable manner in their captivity at | a better man, and to bring him to the 
Babylon. But it is also true of other | love of God and to the ways of virtue, 
nations; and though the effect of cala- | is kindness to his soul. QJ Jn the land 
mity is not always to turn a people to | of uprightness. Even when others are 
God, or to make them permanently | just and pious around him; when this 
righteous, yet it restrains and admo- | is so much the general trait that it 
nishes them, and leads them at least | may be called “the land of integrity,” 
to an external reformation. It is also | yet he will pursue his way of iniquity 
true in regard to nations as well as | though it may be solitary. Such is his 
individuals, that they make a more de- | love of sin, that neither the favor of 
cided advance in virtue and piety in | God, nor the general piety around him; 
days of affliction than in the time of | the mercy of his Maker, nor the influ- 
great external prosperity. Comp. Deut. | ence of holy examples, will lead him in 
vi. 11, 12. the way of piety and truth, Q Wil 

10. Let favor be shewed to the wicked. | not behold the majesty of the LonD. As 
This is designed as an illustration of | itlustrated in the mercies which he 
the sentiment in the previous verse— | bestows on the sinner. - 
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11. Lorn, when thy hand is 
Fifted up, they * will not see: ded 
they shall * see, and be ashamed 
for their envy ' at the people; yea, 
the fire © of thine enemies shall 
devour them. 


12. Lorp, thou wilt ordain 
x Jer. 5. 3. s Rev. 1. 7. 
or, toward thy. ¢ Dan. 3. 22, 2%. 


ISATAH. 
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peace “ for us: for thou also hast 
wrought all our works ! in us. 


18. O Lorp our God, other * 


lords beside thee have had domi- 
nion over us: but ¥ by thee only 
will we make mention of thy 
name. 


@ ver. 3. Tor, for. 
x 2 Chron. 28,5,6. Bom. 6. 16—18. 
¥ Pa. qi. 15, 16. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. 


“QO Jenovan, thy hand is lifted up, but they will not see: 


“ But they shall see thy zeal for thy people ; 
“ Yea, the fire shall consume thine adversaries. 


12. 


“ Jenovan, thou wilt ordain for us peace ; 


“ For thou hast wrought all our works for us. 


13. “O JeHovan our God! 


“ Other Lords besides thee have had dominion over us; 
“Thee only, thy name will we henceforth celebrate. 





11. Lorp, when thy hand ts lifted up. | x. 16; Isa. ix. 7. Yea, the fire of 


This is an explanation of the sentiment 
expressed in the former verse. The 
lifting up of the hand here refers doubt- 
less to the ‘manifestation of the cha- 
gacter and majesty and goodness of the 
Lord. ( They will not see. They are 
blind to all the exhibitions of thy power 
and mercy and goodness. 4 But they 
shall see. They shall yet be brought to 
recognise thy hand. They shall see 
thy favor towards thy children, and 
thy judgment on thy foes. The divine 
dealings shall be such that they shall 
be constrained to recognise him, and 
to acknowledge his existence and per- 
fections. And be ashamed. Be con- 
founded, because they did not sooner 
recognise the divine goodness towards 
the people of God, and his vengeance 
towards his foes. For their envy at 
the people. The word “their” is not 
in the Hebrew, and the sense is, that 
they shall see the zeal of JEHovan 
in behalf of his people; and shall be 
ashamed that they did not sooner reco- 
gnise his hand. The word rendered 


envy, TMI), May mean envy (Eccl. iv, 4, 
ix. 6), but it more properly and fre- 
quently means zeal, ardor, &c. 2 Kings 


thine enemies shall devour them. Or, 
rather, “ Yea, the fire in regard to thy 
enemies shall devour them.” ‘The sense 
is, that when his people should be deli- 
vered, his foes would be destroyed; his 
zeal for his people would also be con- 
nected with indignation against his foes, 
which would destroy them. The deli- 
verance of his people from Babylon 
and the commencement of the downfall 
of that city were simultaneous, and the 
cause was the same. 

12. Thou wilt ordain peace. The 
word peace here seems to stand opposed 
to all the evils of various kinds which 
they had experienced in the captivity 
at Babylon; and to refer not only to 
peace, but also to prosperity, and to the 
continued divine favor. ¥ For thou also 
hast wrought all our works in us. Or 
rather, for us, 1). It is owing to thy 
hand, and thy merciful interposition, 
that we are saved. 

13. Other lords beside thee, &e. The 
allusion here is to the kings of Babylon 
who had subdued and oppressed them, 
and who in their long captivity had 
held them in subjection to their laws. 
q Bat dy thee only, &. This may be 
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14. They are dead, they shall| 15. Thou hast increased the 
not live; they are deceased, they | mation, O Lorp, thou hast in: 
shall not rise: therefore hast thou } creased the nation: thou art glori- 
visited and destroyed them, and | fied: thou hadst removed é far 


made all their memory to perish. 


unto all the ends of the exrth. 


NEW TRANSUAZTON: 


14. 
‘They are shades, they 


“They are dead, they shall not live; 


shall not rise ;— 


“ Because thou hast visited and destroyed them, 
“¢ And hast made all their memory to perish. 


. * Thou hast enlarged the nation, O Jesovan; 


“Thou hast enlarged the nation; thou art glorified: 
“Thou hast widely extended all the borders of the land. 


better rendered, “but only thee, thy 
name will we henceforward commemo- 
rate.” The words, “ by thee,” and “thy 
name,” are put in apposition, and de- 
note the same thing. ‘The word, “make 
mention,” 7233, means, literally, to cause 
to be remembered; to commemorate ; 
then, to celebrate. The idea is, that 
during their long captivity, they had 
been subject to the dominion of other 
lords than JEHovaH; but now that they 
were restored to their own land, they 
would acknowledge only JEHOVAH as 
their Lord, and would henceforward 
celebrate only his name. 

14, They are dead. That is, the 
kings and tyrants to whom reference is 
made in ver. 13. The principal enemies 
of the Jews who had oppressed them 
would be sl&in in the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus. See Notes, ch. xiii, xiv. 
Q Dhey shall not tive. They shall not 
again live, and be permitted to harass 
and enslave us. § They are deceased, 
Heb., ows—a name given to the shades 
or manes of the dead, from an idea that 
they were weak and powerless. Comp. 
Notes, ch. xiv. 9, 10. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxxvili. 11; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 
16. The sense here is, that they had 
died and gone tothe land of shades, and 
were now weak, and unable any more 
to reach or injure the people of God. 
4 Therefore. Or rather, for; the word 
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33) being used evidently in the sense of 
because that, as in Gen. xxxviii. 26; Ps. 
xlii. 7, xlv. 3; Num. xiii. 31, xiv. 13. 
The declaration that follows is given as 
the reason why they were dead, and in- 
capable of again injuring or annoying 
them.  JVhou hast visited, &c. See 
Note, ch. xxiv. 22. The word visit here 
is used in the sense of to punish. | And 
made all their memory to perish. Hast 
blotted out their name ; hast caused their 
celebrity to cease. 

15. Thou hast increased the nation. 
That is, the Jewish nation. Note, ch. 
ix. 3. The nation was not only en- 
larged by its regular increase of popu- 
lation, but many converts attended them 
on their return from Babylon, and pro- 
bably many came in from surrounding 
nations on their return, and on the re- 
building of their capital. | Thou hadst 
removed it far, &e. Or, rather, thou 
hast extended far all the borders of the 
land. The word rendered “ removed,” 
pm, means, usually, to put far away; 
and here it may mean, to put far away 
the borders or boundaries of the nation; 
that 1s, to extend them far. The word 
“unto” is not in the original ; and the 
phrase rendered “ends of the earth,” 
may mean, the borders or boundaries of 
the land. The parallelism requires this 
construction, and it is indeed the obvious 
one, and has been adopted by Lowth 

, and Noyes. 
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16, Lorn, in trouble * have 
they visited thee, they poured out 
a} prayer when thy chastening 
was upon them. 

17. Like as a woman with 
child, that draweth near the time 
of her delivery, is in pain, and 


ws Hos. 5.15. 1 secret speech. 


’ ISATAH. 
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crieth out in her pangs; so have 
we been in thy sight, O Lorn. 


18. We have been with child, 


we have been in pain, we have 
as it were brought forth wind; 
we have not wrought any deli- 
verance in the earth, neither have 
the inhabitants of the world fallen. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. “O Jenovan, in trouble have they sought thee; 
‘‘ When thy chastening was upon them they poured out a 


humble supplication. 


17. 


‘¢ As a woman with child when her delivery approaches 


‘¢Ts in pangs, and cries aloud in her anguish, 
‘‘ Thus have we been before thee, O JEHOVAH. 


18. 


‘We have conceived; we have been in anguish; 


“We have, as it were, brought forth wind: 
“‘ Deliverance we have no’, wrought in the earth, 
“ And the inhabitants of the world have not fallen. 





16. Poured out a prayer. Margin, 
secret speech, The Hebrew word, wn), 
means, properly, a whispering, mutter- 
ing; and then a sighing, a calling for 
help. This is the sensehere. In their 
calamity they sighed, and called on God 
for help. They went before him, and 
breathed forth in gentle sighs their de- 
sires. 

17. Like asa woman with child, &c. 
This verse is designed to state their 
griefs and sorrows during the time of 
their oppression in Babylon. The com- 
parison here used is one that is very 
trequent in the sacred writings to repre- 
sent any great suffering. See Ps, xlviii. 
6; Jer. vi, 24; xill. 215 xxii. 23; xlix. 
24; 1.43; Micah iv. 9, 10. 

18. We have been, &c. This refers 
to sorrows and calamities which they 
had experienced in former times, when 
they had made great efforts for deliver- 
ance, and those efforts had proved 
abortive. I think it refers to the efforts 
of this kind which they had made during 
their painful captivity of seventy years. 
There is no direct proof, indeed, that 
during that time they attempted to 
revolt; or that they organized them- 
selves for resistance to the Babylonish 


power; but there can be no doubt that 
they earnestly sought deliverance; that 
their condition was one of extreme pain 
and anguish—a condition that is strik- 
ingly represented here by the pains of 
childbirth. Nay, it is not improbable 
that during that long period there may 
have been abortive efforts made at de- 
liverance, and that here they refer to 
those efforts as having accomplished 
nothing. 4 We have as wt were brought 
forth wind. Our’ efforts have been 
abortive; they have availed and pro- 
duced nothing. Michaelis, as quoted 
by Lowth, explains this figure in the 
following manner, “ Rariorem morbum 
describi, empneumatosin, aut ventosam 
molam dictum ; quo que laborant diu 
et sibi, et peritis medicis gravidse viden- 
tur, tandemque post omnes vere gravi- 
tatis molestias et labores ventum ex 
utero emittant; quem morbum passim 
describunt medici.” Syntagma Com- 
ment. 11. p. 165. Grotius thinks that 
the reference is to birds que edunt ova 
subventanea ; and refers to Pliny, x. 58. 
But the correct reference is doubtless 
that which is mentioned by Michaelis, 
and which may be seen fully described 
in the books on obstetrics. {J JVeither 
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19. Thy dead men shall live, | that dwell in dust: for thy dew ts 
together with my dead body shall | as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
they arise. Awake and sing, ye* | shall cast out the dead. 


@ Dan. 12. 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. “ Thy dead shall live again; 
“The dead bodies of my [people] shall arise. 
“ Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust! 
“For thy dew is as the dew upon herbs, 
“ And the earth shall cast forth her dead. 





have the inhabitants of the world fallen. 
Neither were the people who had do- 
minion over us overthrown. We had 
no power to subdue thein; and notwith- 
standing all our exertions, their dominion 
was unbroken. This refers to the 
Babylonians, who had dominion over 
the captive Jews. 


19. Thy dead men shall live. Very 
various interpretations have been given 
of this verse, which may he seen at 
length by comparing Vitringa, Rosen- 
miller, Gesenius, and Poole’s Synopsis. 
It is not the purpose of these Notes to 
enter into an examination of these 
opinions. In ver. 14, the chorus is re- 
presented as saying of the dead men 
and tyrants of Babylon that had op- 
pressed the captive Jews, that they 
should not rise, and should no more 
oppress the people of God. In contra- 
distinction from thi fate of their ene- 
mies, the choir is here introduced as 
addressing JEHOVAH (comp. ver. 16), 
and saying, “ rHy dead shall live;” that 
is, thy people shall live again; shall be 
restored to vigour, and strength, and 
enjoyment. They are now dead; that 
is, they are, as I understand it, civilly 
dead in Babylon; they are cut off from 
their privileges, torn away from their 
homes, made captive in a foreign land. 
Their king has been dethroned; their 
temple demolished, their princes, priests, 
and people made captive; their name 
blotted from the list of nations; and to 
all intents and purposes, as a people 
they are deceased. ‘This figure is one 
that is common, by which the loss of 
privileges and enjoyments, and espe- 
cially of civil rights, is represented as 


death, So we speak now of a man’s 
being dead in law; dead to enjoyment ; 
dead to his country; spiritually dead ; 
dead in sins. Ido not understand this, 
therefore, as referring primarily to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the deads 
but to the captives in Babylon who 
were civilly dead and cut off by their 
oppressors from their rights and enjoy- 
Inents as anation. | Shall hve. Shall 
be restored to their country, and be re- 
instated in all their rights and immu- 
nities as a people among the nations 
of the earth. This restoration shall be 
as striking as would be the resurrection 
of the dead from their graves. Though, 
therefore, this does not refer primarily 
to the resurrection of the dead, yet the 
ulustration is drawn from that doctrine, 
and implies that that doctrine was one 
with which they were familiar, An 
image which is employed for the sake 
of illustration must be one that is fa- 
miliar to the mind, and the reference 
here to this doctrine as an ¢lustration 
is a demonstration that the doctrine of 
the resurrection was well known. { To- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise 
The words “ together with” are not in 
the original. The words rendered “my 
dead body,” *nba3, literally means “my 
dead body,” and may be applied to a 
man, or to a beast. Lev. v. 2; vii. 24. 
It is also applied to the dead in general; 
to the deceased ; to carcases, or dead 
bodies. See Ps. Ixxix. 2; Jer. vil. 33; 
ix, 22; xvi. 18; xxvi. 23; Lev. xi. 11; 
Jer. xxxiv. 20. It may, therefore, be 
rendered, my deceased, my dead ; and will 
thus be parallel with the phrase, * thy 
dead men,” and is used in the same 
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as it were for a little moment, 


thou into thy chambers, and shut until the indignation be overpast. 


thy doors about thee: hide thyself |! 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
20. “Come, O my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
“And shut thy doors after thee; 
“ Hide thyself for & little moment, 
“ Until the indignation be overpast. 





sense with reference to the same species 
of resurrection. It is not the language 
of the prophet Isaiah as if he referred to 
his own body when it should be dead, 
but it is the language of the chor that 
sings, and that speaks in the name of 
the Jewish people. That people is thus 
introduced as saying my dead, that is, 
cur dead shall rise. Not only in the 
address to JEHOVAM is this sentiment 
uttered when it is said, “ thy dead shall 
rise ;” but when the attention is turned 
to themselves as a people, they say, “our 
dead shall rise;” those that appertain to 
our nation shall rise from the dust, and 
be restored to their own privileges and 
land. { Awake and sing. In view of 
the cheering and consolatory fact just 
stated, that the dead shall rise, the chorus 
calls on the people to awake and rejoice. 
This is an address made directly to the 
dejected and oppressed people as if the 
choir were with them. f Ye that dwell 
mdust. Tositin dust, or to dwell in 
the dust, is emblematic of a state of de- 
jection, want, oppression, or poverty. 
Isa. xlvii. 1; Ps. xliv. 25, exix. 25; 
Isa. xxv. 12, xxvi.5. Here'it is sup- 
posed to be addressed to the captives in 
Babylon, as oppressed, enslaved, de- 
jected. The language is derived from 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body-——and proves that that doctrine 
was understood and believed :—the 
sense i8, that those who were thus de- 
jected and humbled should be restored 
to their former elevated privileges. 
q For thy dew. This is evidently an 
address to JEHovAH. is dew is that 
which he sends down from heaven, and 
which is under his direction and control. 
Dew is the emblem of that which re- 
freshes and vivifies. In countries 
where it rains but seldom, as it does in 


the East, the copious dews at night 
supply in some sense the want of rain. 
Thence dew is used in Scripture as an 
emblem of the graces and influences of 
the Spirit of God, by which his people 
are visited, and by which they are 
cheered and comforted, as the parched 
earth and the withered herbs are re- 
freshed by the gentle falling, and copious 
dews at night. Thus in Hos. xiv. 5: 

I will be as the dew unto Israel ; 

He shall grow as the lily, 

And cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 
The prophet here speaks of the captivity 
in Babylon. Their state is represented 
as a State of death—illustrated by the 
parched earth, and the decayed and 
withered herbs. But his grace and 
favour would visit them, and they 
would be revived. As the dew of 
herbs, As the dew that falls on herbs. 
This phrase has, however, been ren- 
dered very variously. The Vulgate 
renders it, “thy dew is as the dew of 
light.” The LXX, ,“ thy dew shall be 
healing, (aya, unto them.” The Chaldee, 
“thy dew shall be the dew of light.” 
But the most correct and consisten‘ 
translation is undoubtedly that which 
renders the word mix, herbs or vege- 
tables. Comp. 2 Kings iv. 39. And 
the earth shall cast out the dead. This is 
language which is derived from the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body; 
and shows also that that doctrine was 
understood by the Hebrews in the time 
of Isaiah. ‘The sense is, that as the 
earth shall cast forth its dead in the 
resurrection, so the people of God in 
Babylon should be restored to life, aad 
to their former privileges in their own 
land. 

20. Come, my people. This is an 

Lpilogue, (Roseumiiller,) in which the 
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21. For, behold, the Lorp com- 
eth > out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for 

6 Jude 14, 15. 
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their iniquity: the earth also shall 
disclose her ! blood, and shall no 
more cover her slain. 

1 bloods. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. 
6 To 


“ For lo! JeHovaH cometh forth from his pave 
unish the inhabitant of the earth for 


is iniquity ° 


“ And the earth shall disclose her dead, 
* And shall no more cover her slain.” 





choir addresses the people, and entreats 
them to be quiet and tranquil during 
that convulsion and agitation of things 
by which their oppressors should be 
punished, and the way made for their 
deliverance. The image is taken from 
seeking a shelter when a storm rages, 
until its fury is spent. The address is 
to the captive Jews in Babylon. The 
tempest that would rage would be the 
wars and commotions by which Babylon 
was to be overthrown. While that 
storm raged, chey were exhorted to be 
calm, serene, and tranquil. Enter 
thou into thy chambers. Into places of 
retirement, where the storm of indigna- 
tion on your enemies shall not reach or 
affect you. {| Hide thyself as it were, &c. 
Do not expose yourselves to the storms 
of war. be calm and quiet; and do not 
mingle in the scenes of battle, lest you 
should partake of the general calamity. 
| For a little moment. Implying that 
the war would not rage long. Babylon 
was taken in a single night, (see Notes 
on ch. xiil., xiv.,) and the call here is 
for the people of God to be calm and 
quiet while this battle should rage in 
which the city should be taken. (| Until 
the indignation, &c. Not as Lowth sup- 
poses, the indignation of God against 
his people, but the storm of his indig- 
nation against their enemies, the Baby- 
Jonians. That would be scon “over- 
past,” the city would be taken, the 
storms of war would cease to rage, and 
then they would be delivered, and might 
safely return to their own land. 

21. For, behold, the Lorp cometh out 
of his place. That is, from heaven, 
which is the dwelling-place, or residence 
of God. Micah i.3; Ps. cxv. 3; Eze. 


ili, 12, When God executes vengeance, 
he is represented as coming from his 
abode, his dwelling-place, his capitol— 
as & monarch goes forth to war to de- 
stroy his foes. (-To punish the in- 
habitants of the earth, The land of 
Chaldea, or of Babylon. | The earth 
also shall disclose her blood. Blood, in 
the Scriptures, often denotes guilt. The 
sense here is, that the land of Chaldea 
should reveal its guilt; that is, the 
punishment which God would inflict 
would be a revelation to all of the 
crimes of the nation. There is a re- 
semblance here to the language which 
was used respecting the blood of Abel, 
Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s 
blood (Heb., as here, dloods) crieth 
unto me from the ground.” | And 
shall no more cover her slain. Shall no 
more be able to conceal its guilt in 
slaying the people of God. By these 
hopes, the Jews were to be comforted 
in their calamity; and, no doubt, this 
song was penned by Isaiah long before 
that captivity, in order that in the 
midst of their protracted and severe 
trials, they might be consoled with the 
hope of deliverance, and might know 
what to do when the storms of war 
should rage around Babylon, the place 
of their captivity, and when the proud 
city was to fall. They were not to 
mingle in the strife; were to take no 
part with either their foes or their de- 
liverers; but were to be calm, gentle, 
peaceful, and to remember that all this 
was to effect their deliverance. Comp. 
Ex. xiv. 138, 14, “ Fear ye not, stand 
still, and see the salvation of JEHOVAH; 
JEHOVAH shall fight for you, and ye 
Shall hold your peace.” ‘There are 
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1 piercing serpent, even leviathan 
that crooked serpent; and he shall 
slay the dragon that ts in the sea. 
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1. In that day the Lorp with 
his sore and great and strong 
sword shall punish leviathan * the 

a Ps, 74. 14. Yor crossing like a bar. 
NEW, TRANSLATION. . 


1, In that day shall JeHovau punish with his sword, 
His well-tempered, and great, and strong sword ; 
Leviathan, that fleet serpent, 

Even Leviathan the winding serpent ; 
Yea, he will slay the monster that is in the sea 


times when the children of God should 
be calm, and quiet, and look calmly on 
the conflicts of the men of this world. 
They should mingle with neither party; 
for they should remember that Jenova 
presides over these agitations, and that 
their ultimate end is to bring deliver- 
ance to his church, and to advance the 
interests of his kingdom on the earth. 
Then they should be calm, gentle, 
prayerful, and should look up to God to 
make all these agitations and strifes the 
means of advancing the interests of his 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ANALYSIS. 


For the general purport and design 
of this chapter, see the analysis of ch. 
xxiv, A vreat many different expo- 
sitions have been given of the design of 
this chapter. Indeed, almost every 
commentator has had his own peculiar 
theory, and has differed from almost 
every other. Some of the different 
views which have been taken may be 
seen in the Notes on ver. 1, and may be 
examined at Jength in Vitringa. I re- 
gard the most simple and obvious inter- 
pretation as the correct one; and that 
1s, that it 1s a continuation of the vision 
commenced in ch. xxiv., and referring 
to the same great event—the captivity 
at Babylon, and the deliverance from 
that captivity. This subject has been 
pursued through the 24th, the 25th, 
and the 26th chapters. In the 25th 
and the 26th chapters, the main de- 
sign was to show the joy which would 


be evinced on their rescue from that 
land—a joy that would be celebrated by 
songs of praise. The main purpose of 
this is, to show the effect of that cap- 
tivity and deliverance in purifying the 
Jews themselves, and in overcoming 
their propensity to idolatry, on account 
of which that captivity had been suffvred 
to take place. The design of the chapter 
is, like that of many others in Isaiah, to 
comfort the people when they should be 
oppressed during their long and pain- 
ful exile. The general plan ot the 
chapter is, (1.) a statement that their 
great enemy, the Leviathan (see Note 
on ver. 1), should be destroyed (ver. 1); 
and (2.) a song, in alternate responses, 
respecting the people of God, under the 
image of a vineyard yielding rich wines 
(vs, 2-13). In this song, JEHovan’s 
protection over the vineyard is shown 
(ver. 3); he declares that he is not 
actuated by fury (ver. 4); his people 
are exhorted to trust 1m him (ver. 5); 
a full promise that the Jews shall yet 
flourish is given (ver. 6); JEHOVAH 
says that his Judgments are mild on 
them (ver. 7, 8), and that the design is 
to purify his people (ver. 9); for their 
sins they should be punished (ver. 10, 
11); yet they should be completely 
recovered, and should be restored to 
their own land, and worship him in the 
holy mount at Jerusalem, v. 12, 13. 


1. In that day. In that future time 
when the Jews would be captive in 
Babylon; aud when they would sigh 
for deliverance. See Note, ch. xxvi. 1. 
This verse might have been connected 
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with the previous chapter as it refers to ; will resist the force of a musket ball in 


the same event, and then this chapter 
would have commenced with the poem 
or song which begins in ver. 2. | With 
his sore. mdgn—hard. Septuagint, 
rnv ayiayv—holy. The Hebrew means, 
a sword whose edge is hard; a sword 
that is well-tempered, and trusty. {[ And 
great and strong sword. ‘The sword is 
an emblem of war; and is often used 
among the Hebrews to denote war. 
See Lev. xxvi. 25; Gen. xxvii. 40. It 
is also an emblem of justice or punish- 
ment, as punishment was often inflicted 
by thesword. Deut, xxxii. 41, 42; Ps. 
vil. 12; Heb. xi. 37. Here, if it refers, 
as I suppose it does, to the overthrow of 
Babylon and its tyrannical king, it means 
that God would punish them by the 
armies of the Medes, employed as his 
sword, or instrument. ‘hus in Ps, 
xvii, 18, David prays, “ Deliver my 
soul from the wicked which is thy 
sword.” Comp. Notes, Isa. x. 5, 6. 
q Leviathan, ynry7. The LXX render 
this, rov Opdxovra. The Dragon. The 
word Leviathan is probably derived 
from 71), in Arabic, to weave, to twist 
(Gesenius); and literally means, the 
twisted animal. The word occurs in 
six places in the Old Testament, and is 
translated (Job iii, 8), “ their mourning,” 
Marg., Leviathan; Job xli. 1, leviathan 
—ain which chapter is an extended de- 
scription of the animal; Ps. Ixxiv. 14, 
where it is rendered leviathan, and 
seems to be applied to Pharaoh; Ps. 
civ, 26, and in the passage before us, 
where it is rendered also leviathan. 
Bochart (Hieroz., Part ii, B. v. ch. 
16—18) has gone into an extended 
argument to show that by the leviathan 
the crocodile is intended ; and his argu- 
ment is, in my view, conclusive. On 
this subject, Bochart, Dr. Good on 
Job xli., and Robinson’s Calmet, may 
be consulted. The crocodile is a natural 
inhabitant of the Nile and of other 
Asiatic and African rivers; is of enor- 
mous voracity and strength, as well as 
of fleetness in swimming; attacks man. 
kind and all animals with prodigious 
impetuosity; and is furnished with a 
eoat of mail so scaly and callous, that it 


every part except under the belly. It 

is, therefore, an appropriate image by 

which to describe a feree and cruel 

tyrant. The sacred writers were ac- 

customed to describe kings and tyrants 

by an allusion to strong and fierce 

anigials, ‘Thus in Ezek. xxix. 8—5, the 
dragon, or the crocodile of the Nile, is 
put for Pharaoh; in Ezek. xxxii. 2, 
Pharaoh is compared to a young lion 

and to a whale in the seas. In Ps 

Ixxiv. 18, 14, Pharaoh is compared 
to the Dragon, and to the Leviathan. 
In Dan. vii. 8, the four monarchs 
that should arise are likened to four 
great beasts. In Rev. xii. 3, Rome, 
the new Babylon, is compared to a 
great red dragon. In the place before 
us, I suppose that the reference is to 
Babylon; or to the king and tyrant that 
ruled there, and that had oppressed the 
people of God. But among commenta- 
tors there has been the greatest variety 
of ‘explanation. As a specimen of the 
various senses which commentators 
often assign to passages of Scripture, 
we may notice the following views 
which have been®&ken of this passage. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast regards the 
Leviathan which is twice mentioned as 
referring, the first one to some king 
like Pharaoh, and the second to a king 
like Sennacherib. Rabbi Moses Hac- 
cohen supposes that the word denotes 
the most select or valiant of the rulers, 
princes, and commanders, that were in 
the army of the enemy of the people of 
God. Jarchi supposes that by the first 
mentioned Leviathan is meant Egypt, 
by the last mentioned, Assyria, and by 
the dragon which is in the sea, he thinks 
Tyre is intended. Aben Ezra supposes 
that by the dragon in the sea Egypt is 
denoted. Kimchi supposes that this 
will be fulfilled only in the times of the 
Messiah, and that by the sea-monsters 
here mentioned are denoted Gog and 
Magog—and that these denote the ar- 
mies of the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the inhabitants of India. Abarbanel 
supposes that the Saracens, the Roman 
Empire, and the other kingdoms of 
Gentiles, are denoted by these sea-mon- 
sters. Jerome, Sanctius, and ‘some — 
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2. In that day sing ye unto | her, A vineyard > of red wina 


& Luke 20. 9, &e. 


NEW TRANSLATION. a 
2. In that day, sing ye unto the vineyard a responsive song :-— 


others, suppose that Satan is denoted 
by the Leviathan. Brentius supposes 
that this was fulfilled in the daf of 
Pentecost, when Satan was overcome 
Ww the preaching of the gospel. Other 
hristian interpreters have supposed 
that by the Leviathan first mentioned 
Mahomet is intended, by the second, 
heretics, and by the dragon in the sea, 
Pagan India, Luther understood it of 
Assyria and Egypt; Calvin supposes 
that the description properly applies to 
the king of Egypt, but that under this 
image other enemies of the church are 
embraced, and does not doubt that, 
allegorically, Satan and his kingdom are 
intended, The more simple interpreta- 
tion, however, is that which refers it to 
Babylon. This suits the connexion; 
this accords with the previous chapters; 
this agrees with all that occurs in this 
chapter, and with the image which is 
here used. The cro@dile, the dragon, 
the sea-monster—extended, vast, un- 
wieldy, voracious, and odious to the 
view—would be a most expressive 
image to denote the abhorrence with 
which the Jews would regard Babylon 
and its king. " Zhe piercing serpent. 
The term serpent, t73, may be given toa 
dragon, or an extended sea-monster. 
Comp. Jobxxvi. 13. The term piercing 
is, in the margin, “or crossing like a 
bar.” The LXX render it, flying— 
ogi gevyovra. The Heb., mma, is de- 
rived from rm3, to flee; and then, to 
stretch across, or pass through as a bar 
through boards, Ex. xxxvi. 33. Hence 
this word may mean fleeing, extended, 
or a cross-bar for fastening gates, or for 
the cross-piece for binding together the 
boards for the tabernacle of the congre- 
ation. Ex, xxvi. 26; xxxvi. 31. 
Lowth renders it, “the rigid serpent ;” 
probably with reference to the hard 
scales of the crocodile. The word ez- 
tended, huge, vast, will probably best 
euit the connexion. In Job xxvi. 13, 


it is rendered, “the crooked serpeut ;” 
referring to the constellation in the 
heavens by the name of the serpent, 
Dr. Good (Note on Job xxvi, 13) sup-~ 
poses that the phrase there refers to 
“that serpentine track which we be- 
hold the sun pursuing through the 
Zodiac”—“ the flying, or the arial ser- 
pent.” The word here refers to that 
which is extended, flying, tortuous—and 
is used to represent the vast extent of 
the power of the king of Babylon. The 
idea of piercing is not in the Hebrew 
word, nor is it ever used in that sense, 
"| That crooked serpent. This is core 
rectly rendered ; and refers to the fact 
that the monster here referred to throws 
itself into immense volumes or folds, a 
description that applies to all sea ser-~ 
pents of vast size. Virgil has givena 
description of sea-monsters, or vast ser- 
pents, that thus throw themselves into 
vast convolutions, 

“ Ecce ae gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per 

alta 


IMMENSIS ORBIRUS ancues.” 
JENELD. Lib. ii. 203, 





And again: 
“ SINUANTQUE immensa& VOLUMINE terga.”’ 
Ibid. 208. 
The reference in Isaiah, I suppose, is 
not to different kings, or enemies of the 
people of God, but to the same. It is 
customary in Hebrew poetry to refer to 
the same subject or object in different 
members of the same sentence, or in 
different parts of the same parallelism. 
q{ Zhe dragon. Referring to the same 
thing under a different unage—to the 
king of Babylon. On the meaning of 
the word dragon, see Note, ch. xiii, 22. 
§{ In the sea. In the Euphrates; or in 
the marshes and pools that encompass 
Babylon. See Notes on ch. xi. 15, and 
ch, xviii. 2. The sense of the whole 
verse is, that God would destroy the 
Babylonish power that was to the Jews 
such an object of loathsomeness and of 
terror. 


2. Sing ye unto her. That is, sing 
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3. I © the Lorp do keep it; I 
will water it every moment: lest 
any hurt it, I will keep it night 
end day. 

4. Fury ts not in me: who 

c Ps. 121. 4, &. 
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would set the briers ard thorns 
against me in battle? I would! 
go through them, I would burn 
them together. 


Vor, arch against. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. “I JEHovan am its keeper; 
“Every moment I water it; 
“Lest any one should assault it, 
“ Day and night do I guard it. 

4. “T will be angry with it no more. 
“ But let me reach the briers and tuorns 
“ And I will go against them in battle, 
“ And I will burn them up together. 


unto, or respecting, the vineyard. The 
word rendered “sing,” xy, signifies, 
properly, to answer, to respond to; and 
then, to sing a responsive song, where 
one portion of the choir responds to 
another. See Ex. xv. 21. ‘This has 
been well expressed here by Lowth in 
his translation, 
To the beloved Vineyard, sing ye a respon- 
sive song. 
It is the commencement of a song, or 
hymn, respecting Judea, represented 
under the image of a vineyard, and 
which is probably continued tothe close 
of the chapter. [ A vineyard. This 
is applied to the daughter of Zion; to 
Jerusalem; or perhaps to the land of 
Judea in general. See Notes, ch. v. 1, 
&c. This phrase is the title to the 
song, or the responsive song respects 
the “ vineyard of red wine.” | Of red 
proposes 
to read instead of this, tan, Hhémédh ; 
pleasantness, beauty, or beloved. He 
observes that many MSS. have this 
reading, and that it is followed by the 
LXX and the Chaldee. The LXX 
read it, aumedwy kadoc, beautiful vine- 
yard. This would well suit the con- 
nexion; and this slight error in tran- 
scribing might have easily occurred. 
But the authority in the MSS. for the 
change is not conclusive. The word 
which now occurs in the text denotes 


‘Properly wine, from 107, to be agitated, 


to ferment. The word 27, also, has 
the signification to be red, (Ps. Ixxv. 9; 
Job xvi. 16;) and according to this, our 
translators have rendered it, “of red 
wine.” Bochart (Geogr. S. P. ii L. i, 
ch. xxix.) renders it, “‘a vineyard fertile 
in producing wiue.” The correct trans- 
lation would be one that would not seem 
very congruous in our language, “a 
vineyard of wine,” or “a wine-vinee 
yard.” 

3. I the Lonp do heep it. There ig 
understood here, or implied, an intros 
duction; “JxHOVAH said.” Comp, 
Ps, cxxi.8—5. | J will water it every 
moment. ‘That is, as a vinedresser does 
his vineyard—constantly. 

4, Fury is not inme. That is, Iam 
angry with itno more; I will not pursue 
it with vengeance, lest it be destroyed. 
He had punished his people, and had 


their sins, and corrected them for their 
faults, yet he had not laid aside the 
affection of a Father. Who would 
set. Heb., Who would give me. The 
LXX render this, “ Who would place 
me to keep the stubble in the field?” 
Great perplexity has been felt in regard 
to the interpretation of this passage 
Lowth translates it, 

© that I ha? © fence of the thorn and the 

brier ; 

evidently showing that he was embar- 
rassed with it, and could not make of ig 
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5. Or let him take hold of my 4 | come of Jacob to take root: f 
strencth, that he may make peace® | Israel shall blossom and bud, and 


with me; and he shall make peace | § fill the face of the world with 


with me. fruit. 
6. He shall cause them that f Ps. 92.13—15. Hos. 14.5, 6. 
ch. 45, 24. e Job 22. 21. g Rom. 11.12. 
NEW “TRANSLATION. 
5. “Unless they take hold of my protection, 


‘And with me.make peace. 
* With me let them make 


eace. 


6. * Those that come out of Jacob shall he cause to take roct; 





consistent sense, The whole sentence 
must refer either to his people, or to 
his enemies, If to his people, it would 
be an indication that they were like 
briers and thorns, and that if his fury 
should rage, they would be consumed; 
and hence he calls upon them (ver. 5) 
to seize upon his strength, and to he at 
peace with him, and be safe. If it 
refers to his enemies, then it expresses 
a wish that his enemies were in his pos- 
Session; or a purpose to go against 
them, as fire among thorns, and to con- 
sume them if they should presume to 
array themselves against his vineyard. 
This latter I take to be the true sense 
of the passage. The phrase, “ who 
would set me,” or in Heb., “who will 
give me,” may be expressed by utinam, 
indicating strong desire; and may be 
thus expressed: “I retain no anger 
against my people. I have indeed pu- 
nished them; but my anger has ceased, 
I shall now defend them. If they are 
attacked by foes, I will guard them. 
When their foes approach, JI desire, I 
earnestly wish, that they may be in my 
possession, that 1 may destroy them— 
as the fire rages threugh briers and 
thorns.” It expresses a firm determina- 
tion to defend his people and to destroy 
their enemies, unless (ver. 5), which 
he would prefer, they should repent, 
and be at peace with him. % Zhe 
briers and thorns. His enemies, and 
the enemies of his people. Comp. Notes, 
cb. ix. 18; x. 17. Perhaps the phrase 
is here used to denote enemies, because 
briers and thorns are so great enemies 
to a vineyard. or because they so much 
impede its growth and fertility J 


would go through them. Or rather, I 
would go against them in battle to 
destroy them. f J would burn them 
together. As fire devours the thorns 
and briers; that is, I would comp‘etely 
destroy them. 

5 Or let him. The Hebrew word 
rendered here “or,” ix, means unless ; 
and the sense is, the enemies of the 
Jewish people shall be completely de- 
stroyed, as briers are by fire, unless the 
flee to God fora refuge. QJ Zuhe hold 
of my strength. ‘That is, let the enemy 
take hold of me to become reconciled 
tome. The figure here is taken pro- 
bably from the act of fleeing to take 
hold of the horns of the altar for a 
refuge when one was pursued. Comp. 
1 Kings i. 50; 11. 28. ‘The idea is, how- 
ever, that of seeking the protection of 
God, with the assurance that if that is 
done, they would be safe. { That he 
may make peace with me. With me as 
the guardian of the vineyard. If this 
were done, they would be safe. 4{ And 
he shall make peace with me. That is, 
even the enemy of me and of my vine- 
yard may be permitted to make peace 
with me. Learn (1.) that God is will- 
ing to be reconciled to the enemies of 
himself and his church. (2.) That that 
peace must be sought by seeking his 
protection; by submitting to him, and 
laying hold of his strength, or his pro- 
tecting care. (3.) That if this is not 
done, his enemies must te inevitably 
destroyed. (4.) He will defend his 
people, and no weapon that is formed 
against them shall prosper. 


6. He shall cause them that come of 
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7. Hath he smitten him, ! as he 
smote those that smote him? or is 
he slain according to the slaugh- 
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8. In measure, when ! it shoot- 


; eth forth, thou wilt debate with 
it: ? he stayeth his ® rough wind 


ter of them that are slain by in the day of the east wiuil. 


him? 
1 according to the stroke of. 


Vor, thou sendest tt furth. 
3 or, when he removeth it. Ach. 57. 16. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


“‘ Tsrael shall blossom and bud, 


© And shall fill the face of the world with fruit. 

7. Hath he smitten him, as he smote those that smote him? 
‘‘ Ts he slain like the slaughter of his slain ? 

8. “In sending her away thou didst judge her in moderation ; 
“‘{Though] carrying her away with a rough tempest in the time 


of the East wind. 


Jacob, The descendants of Jacob; the 
people of God. Gf Zo take root. This 
language is derived from the vine, as 
the shoots or cuttings of the vine take 
root and flourish. To take root, there- 
fore, is an emblem denoting that they 
should increase and prosper. | Shall 
blossom and bud. An image taken from 
the vine, or from fruit trees in general, 
and meaning, that they should greatly 
flourish in the time succeeding their 
return from the captivity. And fill 
the face of the world with fruit. On 
the méaning of the word “face,” see 
Note, ch. xxv. 7. The sense is, that 
the people of God would greatly in- 
crease and flourish; that the true reli- 
gion would greatly extend and ulti- 
mately fill the entire world. The same 
idea of the universal spread and pre- 
valence of the true religion is often 
presented by this prophet; and occurs 
also in various parts of the hymns or 
songs which we are now considering. 
See ch. xxv. 6,7, 8. The figure which 
is here used, drawn from the vine, de- 
noting prosperity by its increase and 
its fruit, 1s beautifully employed in 
Ps. xcii. 13, 14: 

Those that he planted in the house of JE- 

HOVAH 

Shail flourish in the courts of our God. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 

They shall be rich and green. 
The idea here is, that it shall be through 
the Jews that the world shall be filled 
with fruit; that is, with righteousness 
and salvation. 


7. Hath he smitten him. Has God 
punished his people in the same manner 
and to the same extent as he has their 
enemies. It is implied by this ques- 
tion that he had not. He had, indeed, 
punished them for their sins, but he 
had not destroyed them. Their ene- 
mies he had smitten, and utterly de- 
stroyel. J As he smote those that smote 
him? That smote his people, the Jews. 
This refers to the Babylonians, and 
the other foes of his people. { Accord- 
ing to the slaughter of them that are 
slain by him? Heb., “ According to the 
slaying of his slain.” That is, not as 
our translation would seem to imply, 
that their enemies had been slain By 
them; but that they were “ their slain,” 
inasmuch as they had been slain on 
their account; or to promote their re- 
lease and return to their own land. It 
was not true that their enemies had been 
slain dy them; but it was true that they 
had been slain on their account, or in 
order to secure their return to their own 
land. 


8. In measure, &c. This verse in 
our translation is exceedingly obscure, 
and indeed almost unintelligible. Nor 
is it much more intelligible in Lowth, 
or in Noyes. It is exceedingly ob- 
scure also in the Vulgate, and the Sep- 
tuagint. The various senses which have 
been given to the verse may be seen 
at length in Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, &c. 
The idea, which I suppose to be the 
true one, without going into an exami- 
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9. By this therefore shall the 
iniquity of Jacob be purged; / and 
¢ Heb. 12.6. 
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this ts all the fruit to take away 
his sin; when he maketh all the 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
9. “ But by this shall the iniquity of Jacob be expiated ; 


nation of the others which have been 
proposed, is the following, which js as 
near as possible a literal translation: 

In moderation in sending her [the vineyard] 

away didst thou judge her, 
Though carrying her away with a rough tem- 
post in the time of the East wind. 

The word rendered “ measure,” mon, 
occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
It is probably derived from No, a 
measure; usually denoting a measure 
of grain, containing, according to the 
Rabbins, a third part of an ephah, 7. e., 
about a@ peck among us. The word 
here used is probably a contraction of 
IND TD, literally, measure by measure, 
z. e., moderately, or in moderation. So 
the Rabbis generally understand it. 
The idea is, “small measure by small 
Measure,” not a large measure at a 
time; or, in other words, moderately, or 
in moderation. It refers, I suppose, to 
the fact that in inflicting judgment on 
his people it had not been done with 
intolerable severity. His punishments 
had been tempered with moderation and 
kindness. The calamity had not been 
go overwhelming as at once and entirely 
to cut them off, but had heen tempered 
with mercy. “ When it shooteth forth. 
This expression dcees not convey an 
intelligible idea. The Hebrew, mnbuia 
—literally, “in sending her forth,” from 
rind, to send, or to put forth—refers, I 
suppose, to the fact that God had sent 
her [7. e., his vineyard, his people] forth 
to Babylon; he had cast them out of 
their own land into a distant country, 
but when it was done it was tempered 
with mercy, and with moderation. In 
this expression there is indeed a min- 
gling of a metaphor with a literal state- 
ment, since it appears rather incon- 
gruous to speak of sending forth a 
vineyard, but such changes in expres- 
sions are not uncommon in the Hebrew 


poets. 9 Thou wilt debate with it. Or! 


rather, thon hast judged it; or, thou 
hast punished it. The word 34, means 
sometimes, to debate, contend, or strive ; 
but it means also, to take vengeance 
(i Sam. xxv. 89), or to punish; to 
contend with any one so as to over- 
come or punish him. Here it refers 
to the fact that God had had a conten- 
tion with his people, and had punished 
them by removing them to Babylon. 
{ He stayeth. say. This word means 
in one form, to meditate, to .hink, to 
speak; in another, éo separaie, as dross 
from silver, to remove, to take away. 
Prov. xxv. 4,.5. Here it means that 
he had removed or separated his people 
from their land as with the sweepings 
of a tempest. The word “stayeth” 
does not express the true sense of the 
passage. It is better expressed in the 
margin, “when he removeth it.” ( His 
rough wind. A tempestuous, boister- 
ous wind which God sends. Winds 
are emblematic of judgment, as they 
sweep away everything before them. 
Here the word is emblematic of the 
calamities which came upon Judea by 
which the nation was removed to Ba- 
bylon ; and the sense is, that they were 
removed as in a tempest; they were 
visited as if a violent storm had swept 
over the land. Jn the duy of the east 
wind, 'The east wind in the elimate of 
Judea was usually tempestuous and 
violent. Job xxvil. 21: 


The east wind carrieth him away, and he de- 
parteth ; 
And, as a storm, hurleth him out of his place. 
Jer. xviii, 17: 


I will scatter them as with an east wind be- 
fore the enemy. 


Comp. Gen. xli.6; Hab. i. 9; Ex. x. 
13; xiv. 21; Job xxxviii. 24; Ps. 
Ixxvill. 26, This wind was usually 
hot, noxious, blasting, and scorching. 
Taylor. 

9. By this. This verse states the 
whole design of the punishm-nt of the 
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stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder, the 
groves and ! images shall not 
stand up. 

10. Yet the defenced city shall 


1 or, sun tmages. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
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be desolate, and the habitation 
forsaken, and left like a wilder- 
ness: there shall the calf feed, and 
there shall he lie down, and con- 
sume the branches thereof. 


NEW TRANSLASION. 


“ And the design of all this is to remove his sin, 
“When he maketh all the stones of the altar 

‘“‘ Like chalk stones that are broken to pieces, 

« And the groves and the images shall rise no more. 


10. 


“For the defenced city shall be desolate ; 


“ An habitation forsaken, and it shall be deserted like a wilderness; 
“There shall the calf feed, and there shall he lie down, 
“And shall browse upon her branches. 


Jews, which was to purify them, and 
to destroy their tendency to idolatry. 
They have been taken away from their 
temple, their city, and their land; they 
have been removed from the groves 
and altars of idolatry by which they 
had been so often led into sin; and the 
design was to purify them, and pre- 
serve them henceforward from relapsing 
into their accustomed idolatry. J Zhe 
iniquity of Jacob. The sin of the Jew- 
ish people, and particularly their ten- 
dency to idolatry, which was their easily 
besetting sin. "[ Be purged. Note, ch. 
1.25. | And this is all the fruit. And 
this is all the object or design of their 
captivity and removal to Babylon. 
When he maketh all the stones of the 
altar as chalkstones. That is, JEHO- 
vau shall make the stones of the altars 
reared in honor of idols like chalk- 
stones; or shall throw them down, and 
scatter them abroad like stones that 
are easily beaten to pieces. The sense 
is, that JEHOVAH, during their long 
captivity in Babylon, would overthrow 
the places where they had worshipped 
idols. Zhe groves and images shall 
not stand up. The groves consecrated 
to idols, and the images erected therein. 
See Note, ch. xvii. 8. 

10. Yet the defenced city. Gesenius 
supposes that this means Jerusalem. 
So Calvin and Piscator understand it. 
Others understand it of Samaria, others 


of Babylon (as Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, 
and Grotius), aud others of cities in 
general, ee those in Judea, or in 
other places. Tio me it seems plain 
that Babylon is referred to. The con 
nexion and the whole description seem 
to require this; and especially the fact 
that this song is supposed to be sung 
after the return from the captivity, and 
to celebrate their deliverance. It is 
natural, therefore, that they should re- 
cord the fact, that the strong and mighty 
city where they had been so long in 
gloomy captivity was now completely 
destroyed. For the meaning of the 
phrase “defenced city,” see Note, ch. 
xxv. 2 Shall be desolate. See ch. 
xxv. 2. Comp. Notes on ch. xiii. & The 
habitation forsaken. The habitation 
here referred to is Babylon. It means, 
the habitation or dwelling place where 
we have so long dwelt as captives. 
Comp. Prov. iii. 38, xxi, 20, xxiv. 15. 
@ And left like a wilderness. See the 
description of Babylon in the Notes on 
ch. xii, 20—22. | There shail the 
calf feed, &c. It shall cease to be in- 
habited by men, shall become a vast 
desert, and be a place for beasts of the 
forest to range in. Comp. ch. vii. 23. 
See Note, ch. v. 17. Q And consume 
the branches thereof. The branches of 
the trees and shrubs that shall spring 
up spontaneously in the waste places of 
Babylon. 
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11. When the boughs there- 
of are withered, they shall be 
broken off: the women come and 
set them on fire: for * it ts a peo- 
ple of no understanding: therefore 
he that made them will not have 
mercy on them, and he that 
“orined them will shew them no 

k Deut. 32. 28. Hos. 4. 6. 


ISAIAH. 
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favor. 

12. And it shall come to pass 
in that day, ¢hat the Lorp shall 
beat off from the channel of the 
river unto the stream of Egypt, 
and ! yeghall be gathered one by 
one, O Fehildren of Israel. 


Z John 6. 37. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. 


‘‘ When the boughs are withered they shall be broken off; 


“ Women shall come and shall set them on fire; 
“For it is a people void of understanding: 

“‘ Wherefore he that made him doth not pity him, 

“ And he that formed him hath showed him no favor, 


12. 


*“* And it shall come to pass in that day, 


“That Jenovan shall beat off [his fruit] 

“ Fyrom the channel of the river [the Euphrates] 
“ To the river of Egypt [the Nile]; 

“ And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one, 


“© Q ye sons of Israel! 


11. When the boughs thereof are 
withered. ‘This is a further description 
of the desolation which should come 
upon Babylon. The idea is, that Ba- 
bylon should be forsaken until the trees 
should grow and decay, and the branches 
should fall to be collected for burning. 
That is, the desolation should be entire, 
and undisturbed, and long continued. 
The idea of the desolation is therefore, 
in this verse, carried forward, and a 
new circumstance is introduced to make 
it more graphic and striking. Lowth, 
however, supposes that this refers to 
the vineyard, and to the fact that the 
vine-twigs are collected in the East 
from the scarcity of fuel for burning. 
But it seems to me that the obvious 
reference is to Babylon, and that it is 
an image of the great and prolonged 
desolation that was coming upon that 
city. Y They shall be broken off. That 
is, by their own weight as they decay; 
or by the hands of those who come to 
collect them for fuel. Zhe women 
come. Probably it was the office mainly 
of the women to collect the fuel which 
might be neccssary for culinary pur- 
poses. In eastern climates but little is 


needed; and that is collected of the 
twigs of vineyards, of withered stubble, 
straw, hay, dried roots, &c., wherever 
they can be found. 4 And set them on 
fire. That is, to burn them for fuel. 
q| Of no understanding. Of no right 
views of God, and his government— 
wicked, sinful. Prov. vi. 32, xviii. 2; 
Jer. v. 21. 


12. And it shall come to pass in that 
day. ‘The time here referred to is that 
when the power of their enemies should 
be broken, and their city destroyed, as 
described in the previous verses. 4 The 
Lord shall beat off. The word which 
is here used, wan, means, properly, to 
beat off with a stick, as fruit from a 
tree. Deut. xxiv. 20. Italso means, to 
beat out grain with a stick. Judges 
vi. ll; Ruth ii. 17. The word which 
is used in the other member of the sen- 
tence, “shall be gathered” (xp}), is 
applied to the act of collecting fruit 
alter it has heen beaten from a tree. or 
graiu after it has been threshed. The 
use of these words here shows that the 
image is taken from the act of collect- 
ing fruit or grain after harvest; and 
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13. And it shall come to pass | perish in the land of Assyria, and 
in that day, that the great trum- | the outcasts in the land of Egypt, 
pet ™ shall be blown, and they | and shall worship the Lorp in 


shall come which were ready to 
m Matt. 24.31. 1 Thes. 4. 16. &. 11. 15. 


a 


13. 


| the holy mount at Jerusalem. 


EW TRANSLATION. 
*‘ And it shall come to pass in that day, 


“ That the great trumpet shall be sounded, 

“And they shall come who were about to perish in the land of Assyria, 
* And the exiles in the land of Egypt, 

“¢ And shall worship JEHovAH in the holy mount, in Jerusalem.” 





that as the husbandman gathers in his 
truit, so God would gather in his people. 
In the figure, it is supposed that the 
garden or vineyard of JEHOVAH ex- 
tends from the Euphrates to the Nile; 
that his people are scattered in all that 
region; that there shall be agitation or 
a shaking in all that region as when a 
farmer shakes his tree, beats off his 
fruit, or beats out his grain; and that 
the result would be that all those scat- 
tered people should be gathered into 
their own land. The time referred to 
is, doubtless, the time after the destruc- 
tion of Babylon; and in explanation 
of the declaration it is to be remem- 
bered that the Jews were not only car- 
ried to Babylon, but that they were 
scattered in large numbers in all the 
adjacent regions. The promise here is, 
that from all those regions whither they 
had been scattered they should be re- 
collected and restored to their own land. 
«| From the channel of the river. The 
river here undoubtedly refers to the 
river Euphrates. See Note, ch. xi. 15. 
G Unto the stream of Egypt. The Nile. 
4} And ye shall be gathered. You shall 
be collected as a farmer collects his 
fruits that he has beaten from the tree. 
{| One by one. As the husbandman 
collects his fruits one by cne—collect- 
ing them carefully, and not leaving any. 
This denotes that God will not merely 
collect them as a nation, but he will 
collect them as individuals. He will 
see ihat none is left, or overlooked, and 
that all shall be brought in safety to 
their Jand. 

13. Zhe great trumpet shall be biown. 

VOL, lI. 


This verse is designed to describe in 
another mode the same fact as that 
stated in verse 12, that JEHovaH would 
re-collect his scattered people. The 
figure is derived from the clangor of 
the trumpet which was blown to as- 
semble a people for war (Grotius); or 
from the blowing of the trumpet on 
occasion of the great feasts and festivals 
of the Jews. Vitringa. The idea is, 
that God would summon the scattered 
people to return to their own land. 
The way in which this was done, or in 
which the will of God should be made 
known to them, is not specified. It is 
probable, howevcr, that the reference 
here is to the decree of Cyrus (Ezra 
i. 1), by which they were permitted to 
return to their own country. J Which 
were ready to perish. Who were re- 
duced in numbers, and in power, and 
who were ready to be annihilated under 
their accumulated and long-continued 
trials. | Jn the land of Assyria. The. 
ten tribes were carried away into As- 
syria (2 Kings xvii. 6); and it is pro- 
bable that many of the Jews of the 
other two tribes were also in that land. 
A portion of the ten tribes would also 
be re-collected, and would return witb 
the others to the land of their fathers. 
Assyria also constituted a considerable 
part of the kingdom of the Chaldeans; 
and the name Assyria may be given 
here to that country in general. | And 
the outcasts. Those who had fled in 
consternation to Egy,# when these cala- 
mities were coming upon the sation. 
That many took refuge in Egypt there 
can be no doubt. 4[ And shall worship 
H 
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the Lonp. Shall be restored to their 
former privileges, Their temple shall 
be rebuilt; their city shall be restored ; 
and in the place where their fathers 
worshipped ‘shall they also again adore 
the living God. This closes the pro- 
phecy which was commenced in ch. 
Xxiv.—and the design of the whol is 
to comfort the Jews with the assurance 
that though they were to be made cap- 
tive in a distant land, yet they should 
be again restored to the land of their 
fathers, and should again worship God 
there. It is needless almost to say that 
this prediction was completely and en- 
tirely fulfilled by the return of the Jews 


to their own country under the decree © 


of Cyrus, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter comprises a new pro- 
phecy, and relates to a new subject. 
Gestnius supposes that it is to be con- 
nected with the following to the close 
of ch. xxxiii., and that they both relate 
to the same subject, and were delivered 
at the same time. Munster supposes 
that the prophecy here commenced con- 
tinues to the close of ch. xxxv., and 
that it relates to the Assyrian war in 
which the ten tribes were punished, and 
carried away captive. Doederlein sup- 
poses that this chapter and the two 
following were uttered at the same time 
and relate to the same subject. Hensler 
supposes that the prophecy closes at 
the twenty-third chapter. 

It is not improbable that this chapter 
and the following were delivered at the 
same time, and that they relate to the! 
same general subject—the approaching | 
calamities and wars with the Assyrians, | 


which would terminate only in the re- | 


moval of the people to a distant land, 
and in the destruction of the entire 
city and nation. But the prophecy in 
this chapter has not any necessary con- 
nexion with those which follow, and it 
may be regarded as separate, 

When it was uttered is not certainly 
known. It is clear, however, that it 
was before the carrying away of the 
ten tribes, os while the kingdom of 
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Epbraim or Samaria was still standing. 
Yet it would seem that it was while 
that kingdom was exceedingly corrupt, - 
and while it was hastening to a fall, 
ver. 14, Perhaps it was in the time 
of Ahaz, or in the beginning of the 
reign of Hezekiah, when Samaria or 
Ephraim had entered into a league with 
Rezin, king of Damascus, and ma 
therefore synchronize with ch. vii. viil. 
Whenever it was uttered, it is certain 
that its purpose was to predict the over- 
throw of Ephraim, or Samaria, and the 
fact that when that kingdom should 
be overthrown the kingdom of Judah 
should still survive. 

The prophecy consists of two parts. 
1. The overthrow of Samaria, or 
Ephraim (ver. 1—4). 2. The fact that 
JEHOVAH would preserve and defend a 
portion of his people—those who com- 

rised the kingdom of Judah, ver. 5, 6, 
Ree The following brief view will pre- 
sent an analysis of the prophecy. 

I. Ephraim, or Samaria, for its sins, 
particularly for intemperance, should 
be overthrown, ver. 1—4. 

II. God should preserve the residue of 
his people, yet they also deserved 
rebuke, und should be also subjected 
to punishment, ver. 5—29. 

(1.) He would preserve them (ver. 
5, 6), and be their glory and 
strength. 

(2.) Yet they deserved, on many ac- 
counts, to be reproved, particu 
larly because many even of the 
priests and prophets were intem- 
perate. ver. 7, 8. 

(3.) They also disregarded the mes 
sages of God, and treated them 
with contempt and scorn, as being 
vain repetitions and a mere stam- 
mering, and regarded themselves 
as not needing such communica- 
tions, but as being themselves 
sufficiently wise. ver. 9—13. 
They regarded themselves as 
safe, and as being under no ne- 
cessary apprehension of punish- 
ment, since they were firm and 
united, and had, as it were, made 
a league with death. ver. 14, 15. 
(5.) God, in view of their sins, 

threatens them with deserved 


(4. 


ed 
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CHAPTER XXVIJIL 

1. Woe to the crown of pride, | the fat valleys of them that are | 
to the drunkards of Ephraim, | Overcome with wine! 

whose glorious beauty ts a fading 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


flower, which are on the head of 


/ 1 broken. 


_ NEW TRANSLATION. 
Vision X-XTIL.—Ch. eae Ephraim. 
1. Wo to the proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim, 


And to the fading flower of their 


lorious beauty, 


Which is upon the head of the nich valley, 
Of those who are smitten with wine.. 





(a. 


~~ 


(6) 


(c.) 


punishment. ver. 16—21. This 
would occur in the following 
manner: 

He would lay in Zion a sure 
foundation, his people should not 
be utterly destroyed, but there 
should be laid there a corner 
stone, tricd and precious, which 
snould abide, and all that re- 
garded that should be safe. This 
refers, doubtless, to the Messiah, 
and it is implied that however 
much they should be punished, 
yet that his government should 
not be destroyed. ver. 16. 
Yetheavy judgments shouldcome 
upon the guilty and the unbe- 
lieving. Judgment should be laid 
to the line, and the storms of 
divine vengeance should sweep 
away their false refuges, and 
their covenant with death should 
not avail them. ver. 17—19. 
Their refuges should not secure 
them. They should no more 
give them rest than a bed that 
was too short would to a weary 
man; no more secure them than 
a covering that was too small for 
a map to wrap himself in. ver. 


20. 
{d.) God would certainly rise up 


(e) 


against them as in Mount Pera- 
zim and in Gibeon, and would 
certainly punish them as he did 
his foes there. ver. 21. 

The people are therefore admo- 
nished to attend to this, for the 
destruction was determined upon 
the whole land. ver, 22, 


See Note, ch. vii. 9. 


Cf.) The whole aceount of their pun- 
ishment is concluded by a refers 
ence to the conduct of a husband- 
man, and an illustration drawn 
from the fact that the husband- 
man takes various methods to 
secure his harvest. He ploughs; 
he sows; and in various ways he 
threshes his grain. So in various 
ways God would deal with hig 
people. He would instruct, and 
admonish, and correct and punish 
them, in order that he might 
secure the greatest amount of 
piety, and good fruits from them. 
Chastisement was just as neces- 
sary and proper for them as it 
was for the husbandman in varie 
Qus modes to beat out his grain. 


1. Woe. See Note, ch. xviii. 1. The 
word here is used to denounce impend- 
ing judgment; and to intimate that 
calamity was approaching. § To the 
crown of pride. ‘This is a Hebrew mode 
of expression, denoting the proud or 
haughty crown, There can be no doubt 
that it refers to the capital of the king- 
dom of Ephraim; that is, to Samaria. 
This city was 
built by Omri, who purchased “the hill 
Samaria” of Shemer, and built the city 
on the hill, and called it after the name 
of Shemer, Samaria. 1 Kings xvi. 24. 
Omri was king of Israel (B.C. 925), 
and he made this city the capital of his 
kingdom. The city was built on a 
pleasant and fruitful hill, and sur- 
rounded with a rich and fertile valley, 
with a circle of hills beyond the valley}. 

Hz 
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2. Behold, the Lorv hath a| mighty and strong one, which as 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. Lo, the Lord hath one mighty and strong; 





and the beauty of the hill on which the 
city was built suggested the idea ef a 
wreath or chaplet of flowers, or a crown. 
After having been destroyed and re- 
duced to an inconsiderable place, it was 
restored by Herod the Great who called 
it Sebaste (in Latin, Augusta), in honor 
of the emperor Augustus. It is usually 
mentioned by travellers under the name 
of Sepaste. Maundrell (Trav. p. 58), 
says, “Sepaste, the ancient Sa:~ aria, 
is situated on a long mount of an oval 
figure; having first a fruitful valley, 
and then a ring of hills running round 
it.” The following is the account which 
is given by Richardson. ‘‘Its situation 
is extremely beautiful, and strong by 
nature; more so I think than Jeru- 
salem. It stands on a fine large insu- 
lated hill, compassed all round by a 
broad, deep valley. The valley is sur- 
rounded by four hills, one on each side, 
which are cultivated in terraces to the 
top, sown with grain and planted with 
fig and olive trees, as is also the valley. 
The hill of Samaria likewise, rises in 
terraces to a height equal to any of the 
adjoining mountains.” Standing thus 
by itself, and cultivated to the top, and 
exceedingly fertile, it was compared by 
the prophet to a crown, or garland of 
flowers—such as used to be worn on 
the head, especially on festival occa- 
sions. Zo the drunkards of Ephraim. 
Ephraim here denotes the kingdom of 
Israel whose capital was Samaria. See 
Note, ch. vii. 2. That intemperance 
was the prevailing sin in the kingdom 
of Israel is not improbable. It also 
prevailed to a great extent in the king- 
dom of Judah. See vs. 7, 8. Comp. 
Notes, ch. v. 11, 22. Whose g/o- 
rious beauty is a fading flower. Whose 
ornament, or chaplet which is now so 
beautiful is a fading flower. That is, 
it shall soon be destroyed, as a flower 
soon withers and fades away. This 
was fulfilled in the destruction that 
eame upon Samaria under the Assyrians, 


when the ten tribes were carried into 
captivity. 
allusion in this verse to the “crown,” 
and “the fading flower,” the chaplet 
which is represented to encircle Sa- 





Ameena 


2 Kings xvii. 3—6. The 


maria—a people of intemperance—Gro- 


tius thinks is derived from the fact 
that among the ancients, drunkards 


and revellers were accustomed to wear 
acrown or garland on their heads, or 
that a wreath or chaplet of flowers was 
usually worn on their festival occasions. 
That this custom prevailed among the 
Jews as well as among the Greeks and 
Romans, is apparent from a statement 
by the author of the book of Wisdom. 
‘* Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and 
ornaments, 
And let no flower of the spring pass by us ; 
Let us crown ourselves with rose buds be- 


tore they are withered.” 
Wisdom, ii. 7, 8. 


Which are on the head. Which 


aie or chaplets, are on the eminence 


that rises over the fat valleys; that is, 
on Samaria, which seemed to stand as 
the head rising from the valley. { Of 
the fat valleys. Of the rich and fertile 
valleys. Of them that are overcome 
with wine. That are occupied by, or in 
the possession of those who are over- 
come with wine. The margin reads 
* broken” with wine. The Hebrew is, 
those who are “smitten with wine,” 
‘on p? »—corresponding to the Greek, 
otvoTrAnt—that is, they were overcome, 
or subdued by it. A man’s reason, 
conscience, moral feelings, and physical 
strength are all overcome or deranged 
by indulgence in wine, and the entire 
man is prostrate by it. ‘This passage is 
a proof of what has been often denied, 
but which further examination has 
abundantly confirmed, that the inhabi- 
tants of wine countries are as certainly 
intemperate as those which make use of 
ardent spirits. 

2. Behold, the Lorp hath a mighty 
and strong one. The Hebrew of this 
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a tempest * of hail and a destroy- | 
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4. And the glorious beauty, 


ing storm, as a flood of mighty | which ts on the head of the fat 


waters overflowing, shall cast 
down to the earth with the hand. 

3. The crown of pride, the 
drunkards of Ephraim, shall be 
trodden ! under feet: 


a Ezek. 13. 11, Y with. 


valley shall be > a fading flower, 


,and as the hasty fruit before the 


summer; which when he that 

looketh upon it seeth, while it is 

yef in his hand he eateth ? it up. 
b Ps. 73. 19, 20. 3 swwalloweth. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


Like a tempest of hail, 


Like a destroying storm, 


Like a flood of mighty, overflowing waters, 

Shall he dash them to the ground with his hand. 
3. Under feet shall they be trodden— 

The proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim. 
4. And the fading flower of their glorious beauty, 

Which is at the head of the ricn valley, 

Shall be as the early fig before the summer ; 

Which when one seeth it, 

He swallows it as soon as it is in his hand. 


passage is, “Lo! there is to the Lord 
(-xinb) mighty and strong.” Lowth ren- 
ders it, 

Behold the mighty one, the exceedingly strong 

one, 

and supposes that it means the Lord 
himself. It is evident, however, that 
something must be understood as being 
that which the Lord “hath,” for the 
Hebrew properly implies that there is 
something strong and mighty which is 
under his control, and with which, as 
with a tempest, he will sweep away 
and destroy Ephraim. Jarchi supposes 
that mr wend is understood; Kimchi, 


that the word is oy day; others that 


Sr an army is understood. But, I 
think the obvious interpretation is to 
refer it to the Assyrian king that would 
be the agent by which JEnovan would 
destroy Samaria. 2 Kings xvii. 3—6. 
This power or king was entirely under 
the direction of JEHovAH, and would 
be commissiuned or employed by him 
in accomplishing his purpose on that 
guilty people. Comp. Notes on ch. x. 
5,6. J Asa tempest of hail. A storm 
of hail is a most striking representa- 


tion of the desolation that is produced 
by the ravages of an invading army. 
Comp. Job xxvii. 21; Note, ch. xxvii. 
8. Also Hosea xiii. 15. A flood of 
mighty waters. This is also a striking 
description of the devastating effects of 
an invading army. Comp. Ps. xe. 5; 
Jer. xlvi. 7,8. J Shall cast down to 
the earth. To cast it to the earth means 
that it should be entirely humbled and 
destroyed. Note, ch. xxv. 12. ( With 
the hand. LXX, Big. Force, violence. 
This is its meaniug here; as if it were 
taken in the hand, like a cup, and 
dashed indignantly to the ground. 

4, As the hasty fruit before the sum- 
mer. 'The word rendered “ hasty fruit,” 
rma, in Arabic, Bokkore, in Spanish, 
Albacore, denotes the early fig. This 
ripens in June; the common fig does 
not ripen until August. Shaw (in his 
Travels, p. 370) says, “no sooner does 
the Boccore (the early fig) draw near to 
perfection in the middle or latter end of 
June, than the Kermez or summer fig 
begins to be formed, though it rarely 
ripens before August, about which time 
the same tree frequently throws out a 
third crop, or the winter fig, as we 
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5. in that day shall the Lorp 


ISAIAH. 


(B.C. 718. 
6. And for a spirit of judgment 


of hosts be for a crown of glory, to him that sitteth in judgment, 
and for a diadem of beauty, unto and for strength to them that 


the residue of his people, 


turn the battle to the gate. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. In that day Jenovag of hosts shall be a glorious crown, 
And a beautiful diadem to the remnant of his people, 

6. And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, 
And for strength to them that turn buck the battle to the 


gate of [the enemy]. 





may callit. This is usually of a much 
longer shape and darker complexion 
than the kermez, hanging and ripening 
On the tree after the leaves are shed; 
and provided the winter be mild and 
temperate it is gathered as a delicious 
morsel in the spring.” Com. Hos, ix. 
10. The phrase “ before the summer,” 
means before the heat of the summer, 
when the common fig was usually ripe. 
The idea here is this, the early fig 
would be plucked and eaten with great 
greediness. So the city of Samaria 
would be seized upon and destroyed 
with great greediness by its enemies. 
{| Which when he that looketh upon it 
seeth, &c. That is, as soon as he sees 
it he plucks it, and eats it at once. He 
does not preserve it; does not lay it up 
tor future use, but as soon as he has it 
in his hand he devours it. So as soon 
as the Assyrian should see Samaria he 
would come suddenly upon it, and take 
it, and destroy it. ‘This is an apt em- 
blem, says Vitringa, to denote the man- 
ner in which the Assyrians would take 
and destroy Samaria. It was usual for 
conquerors to preserve the cities which 
they took in war for future use, to make 
them a part of the strength or orna- 
ment of their kingdom.- But Samaria 
was to be at once destroyed. Its in- 
habitants were to be carried away, and 
it would be demolished as greedily as a 
hungry man plucks and eats the first 
fig that ripens on the tree. 

5. dn that day. This verse com- 
mences a new subject, and affirms that 
while the kingdom of Israel should 
be destroyed, the kingdom of Judah 
should be preserved and restored. 


Comp. ch, vii—ix. Be for a crown 
of glory. 
Jerusalem. He shall reign there as its 
king, and he shall guard and defend 
the remnant of his people there. 
reign of JEHOVAH shall be to them 
better than palaces, towers, walls, and 
fruitful fields, and shall be a mcre glo- 
rious ornament to them than the proud 
city of Samaria was to the kingdom of 
Isracl. 


He shall rule in Judah and 


This 


gq And for a diadem of beauty, 
A beautiful garland. The phrase stands 


opposed to the wreath of flowers, or 
the diadem which was_ represented 
(ver. 1, 3), to adorn the kingdom and 
capital of Israel. 
government would be to them their 
chief glory and ornament. { Unto the 
residue of his people. 
of Judah comprising the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. 


JEHOVAH, and his 


To the kingdom 


This doubtless 
refers to the comparatively prosperous 


and happy times of the reign of Heze- 


kiah. Under his reign the nation would 
be safe and happy. | 
6. And for a spirit of judgment. 
Comp. Note, ch. i. 26, xi. 2, The 
sense of this passage is, that JEHOVAH 
would enlighten and instruct the judges 
of the land, so that they should under- 
stand what was right, and be disposed 
todoit. | Zo him that sitteth in judg- 
ment. 'This is to be understood collec- 
tively, and means those who sat upon 
the bench of justice; that is, the magis- 
tracy in general. 4 And for strength to 
them. He shall give strength to them. 
{ Zhat turn the battle to the gate. ‘That 


is, to the very gate of their enemies; 
who not only repel their foes from their 
own city, but who drive their foes even 
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7. But they also have erred |.erred through strong drink, they 


through wine, and through 

‘strong drink are out of the way; 

the ¢ priest and the prophet have 
¢ Ios, 4. 11. d ch. &6, 10—12, 


are swallowed up ot wine, they 
are out of the way through strong 
drink; they err in vision, they 


| stumble tz judgment. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. But even they stagger through wine; 
They reel through strong drink : 


‘The priest and the pro 


et stagger through strong drink ; 


They are absorbed with wine; 
They reel through strong drink ; 
‘They reel in vision, they stumble in judgment. 





om — 


to the gates of their own cities, and 
besiege them there. Thus 2 Sam. xi. 
23, “And we were upon them even 
unto the entering of the gate;” that is, 
we drove them back unto their own 
gates, . 

7. But they also have erred through 
wine. In the previous verses the pro- 
phet had said that the kingdom of 
Judah should be saved while that of 
Ephraim should be destroyed. Yet he 
does not deny that they also were guilty 
of crimes for which punishment would 
come upon them. ‘To portray these 
crimes, and to declare the certain judg- 
ment which would come upon them, 
‘is the design of the remainder of the 
chapter. ‘lhe word rendered “have 
erred,” ‘ww, refers usually to the fact 
that men stagger or reel through wine, 
and is applied commonly to those who 
are intoxicated. Prov. xx. 1. The 
subsequent part of this verse shows, 
however, that it does not refer merely 
to the fact that they stagger and reel as 
intemperate men do, but that it had 
an effect on their “vision” and their 
*judgment;” that is, it disqualified them 
for the discharge of their duties as 
priests and as prophets. In this part 
of the verse, however, the simple idea 
is, that they reel or stagger through 
‘wine, ze, they are given to intoxica- 
tion. In the subsequent part of the 
verse the prophet states the effect in 
producing indistinctness of vision and 
error of judgment. @ And through strong 
drink, See Note, ch v. ll. ( They 








are out of the way, wn. They wander; 
stagger; reel. Comp. ch. xix. 14, 
q The priest and the prophet. Pro- 
bably these persons are specified to de- 
note the higher classes of society. It 
is probable that the prophet also de- 
signs to indicate the enormity of the 
sins of the nation, from the fact that 


| those who were specially devoted to 


religion, and those who were supposed 
to have immediate communication with 
God, were addicted to intemperance. 
{ They are swallowed up of wine. They 
are completely absorbed by it (see 
Note, ch. xxv. 7); they not only them- 
selves indulge in the use of wine, but 
they are themselves as it were swal- 
lowed up by it, so that their reason, 
and strength, and virtue are all gone— 
as an object is absorbed in a maelstrom 
or whirlpool. “ Zhey err in vision, 
For the sense of the word “vision,” 
see Note, ch. 1. 1. The prophet here 
states the effect of the use of wine and 
strong drink on their mental and moral 
powers. It was the office of the pro- 
phets to declare the will of God; pro- 
bably also to explain the sense of the 
sacred Scriptures, and to address the 
people on their duty. Here the pro- 
phet says that the effect of their intem- 
perance was to lead them to error in 
regard to the truths which were to he 
declared and explained to the people. 
They had themselves no correct and 
clear views of the truth; and they led 
the people into error. Y They stumble 
in judgment, There were many ime 
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8. For all tables ara full of ledge? and whom shall he make 
vomit and filthiness, so tiat there to understand doctrine? ! them 


#8 no place clean. 
9. Whom ° shall he teach know- 


e Jer. 6, 10. 


that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
1 the hearing. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. For all their tables are full of vomit; 
No place is free from filthiness. 
9. “ Whom [say they] will he teach knowledge ? 
_ “ And to whom would he impart instruction ? 
“ To those just weaned from the milk ? 
“ And removed from the breast? 





portant subjects on which the priests 
sat in judgment among the Hebrews, 
particularly in all matters pertaining to 
religion. In all this they erred through 
the influence of intoxicating liquors. 
They were disqualified for the high 
and holy functions of their office; and 
the consequence was that the nation 
was corrupt, and was exposed to the 
heavy judgment of God. 


8. For all tables, &c. The tables 
where they eat, and at which they sit 
long in the use of wine. See Note, 
ch. v. 11. There was no place in their 
houses which was free from the dis- 
gusting and loathsome pollution pro- 
duced by the use of wine. 


9. Whom shall he teach knowledge? 
This verse commences a statement re- 
specting another form of sin that pre- 
vailed among the people of Judah. 
That sin was profaneness, or contempt 
for the manner in which God instructed 
them by the prophets, and a disregard 
for his communications to them, as if 
they were suited to children and not 
to wise adults. That scoffing was the 

rincipal sin aimed at in these verses 
is apparent from verse 14. Vitringa 
supposes that these words (ver. 9, 10) 
are designed to describe the manner of 
teaching by the priests and the pro- 
phets, as being puerile, and silly, and 
adapted to children. Michaelis sup- 
poses that the prophet by these words 
means to signify that it would be a vain 
and fruitless labor to attempt to in- 
struct these persons who were given to 


wine, because they were unaccustomed 
to sound and true doctrine. Others 
have supposed that he means that these 
persons who were thus given to wine 
and strong drink were disqualified to 
instruct others, since their teachings 
were senseless and incoherent, and re 
sembled the talk of children. But the 
true sense of the passage has undoubt- 
edly been suggested by Lowth. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the pro 
phet speaks of them as scoffers, and as 
deriders of the manner in which God 
had spoken to them by his messengers. 
“What!” say they, “does God treat us 
as children? Does he deal with us as 
we deal with infants just weaned, per- 
petually repeating and inculcating the 
same elementary lesson, and teaching 
the mere rudiments of knowledge?” 
The expression, therefore, “ Whom 
shall he teach knowledge?” or “whom 
does he teach,” is an expression of con- 
tempt supposed to be spoken by the 
intemperate priests and prophets—the 
leaders of the people. “Whom does 
God take us to be? Does he regard us 
as mere children? Why are we treated 
as children with the mere rudiments of 
knowledge, and with endless repetition 
of the same elementary instruction?” 
{ Zo understand doctrine? Hebrew, as 
in the margin, “hearing,” or report 
(Isa, ]iii, 1). The sense is, for whom is 
that instruction intended? Whom does 
he wish to be taught by it? { Them 
that are weaned from the milk, &e. Does 
he regard and treat us as little children, 
as mere babes? 


B.C. 713.) 


10. For precept ' must be upon 
pds precept upon precept; 
ine upon line, line upon line; 
here a little, and there a little: 
lor, hath been. 
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11. For with ? stammering lips 
and another tongue 3 wil be 
speak to his people. 


8 stammerings of. 3 or, he hath spoken, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. “For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; 
‘Line upon line, line upon line; 
“ A little here, and a little there.” 
11. Yea, with a stammering lip, and in a strange tongue, 
Shall he speak unto this people— 





10. For precept must he upon precept. 
This is probably designed to ridicule 
the concise and sententious manner of 
the true prophets, and especially the 
fact that they dwelt much upon the 
same elementary truths of religion. In 
teaching children we are obliged to do 
it by often repeating the same simple 
lesson. So the profane and scoffing 
teachers of the people said it had been 
with the prophets of God. It had been 
precept upon precept, line upon line, in 
the same way as children had been in- 
structed. ‘The meaning is, ‘command 
is upon command; there is a constant 
repetition of the command, without or- 
nament, or imagery, or illustration; 
without an appeal to our understand- 
ing, or respect for our reason; it is 
simply one mandate after another, just 
as lessons are inculcated upon children.” 
{ Line upon line, &. This word, yp, 
Qdv, properly means a cord, a line; 
particularly a measuring cord or line, 
Ezek. xlvii. 3; 2 Kings xxi. 13. See 
Note, ch. xviii. 2. Here it seems to be 
used in the sense of a rule, law, or pre- 
cept. Grotius thinks that the idea is 
taken from school-masters who instruct 
their pupils by making lines or marks 
for them which they are to follow or 
imitate. There is a repetition of similar 
sounds in the Hebrew in this verse 
which cannot be conveyed in a trans- 
lation, and which shows their contempt 
in a much more striking manner than 
any version could do.—y), ty, 14, wy, °2, 
2 oP, Ws w, Ai, tedv, latzdv, tzdv, 
latzav, giv, lagdv, gdv, laqgav. G Here 


a little, and there a litile. In the manner 
of instructing children, inculcating the 
same elementary lesson constantly. It 
is a childish business, It may be ob- 
served here that God’s method of incul- 
cating religious truth has often appeared 
to a scofling world to be undignified 
and foolish. Sinners suppose that God 
does not sufficiently respect their un- 
derstanding, and pay a tribute to the 
dignity of their nature. The truths of 
God, aud his modes of inculcating 
them, are said to be adapted to weak 
minds—to the understandings of child- 
hood and of age; to imbecility of years, 
or to times when the mind is enfeebled 
by disease. This is especially true of 
the gospel, which requires all to receive 
it as little children. 

11. For. This verse is probably to 
be understood as a response to what the 
complaining and dissatisfied people had 
said as expressed in the previous verse. 
God says, in this verse, that he will 
teach them, but it should be by another 
tongue—a foreign language in a distant 
land. Since they refused to hearken 
to the messages which he sent to them, 
and which they regarded as adapted 
only to children, he would teach them 
in a manner that shonld be much more 
humiliating; he would make use of the 
language of foreigners, which they held 
in utter contempt and scorn, to bring 
them to the true knowledge of God. 
q With stammering lips. The word 
which is used here is derived from a 


verb (294), which means to speak unin- 
telligibly ; especially to speak in a foreign 
language, or to stammer; and then to 
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12. To whom he said, This is 


the rest wherewith ye may cause | 
the weary to rest; and this is the 


refreshing: yet they would not. 
and be broken, and snared, and 


13. But £ the word of the Lorp ' 
was unto them precept upon pre- ! 


hear. 


f Hos. 6. 5; 8. 12. 


ISAIAH. 
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cept, precept upon precept; line 
upon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there a little; that & 
they might go, and fall backward, 


taken. 


é Matt. 13. 14, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. He who said unto them, 


“ This is the rest wherewith ye may give rest to the weary 3 
“ And this is the refreshment ;” 


But they would not hear. 
13. 


Therefore shall the word of JEHovan be indeed unto them, 


Precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; 
Line upon line, line upon line; 

A little here and a little there ;— 

So that they go on, and fall backward, 

And be broken, and snared, and caught. 


mock, deride, Jaugh at, scorn. Comp. 
Isa, xxxiii. 19; Prov. i. 26; xvii. 5; 
Ps. ii. 4; lix.9; Job xxii. 19. Here it 
. means, in a foreign or barbarous tongue ; 
and the sense is, that the lessons which 
God wished to teach would be con- 
veyed to them through the language 
of foreigners—the Chaldeans; they 
should be removed to a distant land, 
and there in hearing a strange speech, 
in living long among foreigners, they 
should learn the lesson which they re- 
fused to do when addressed by the pro- 
phets in their own land. 
12, Zo whom he said. To whom God 
had said; i. e. to the Jews. He jad 
taught them the way of rest through 
the prophets, but they had refused to 
learn, 4 This is the rest, &c. That is, 
is is the true way of rest or of hap- 
iness, to wit, by keeping the commands 
of God, which had been so often re- 
peated as,to become to them objects of 
satiety and disgust. 9 Zis is the re- 
Sreshing. This is the way in which 
the mind may be refreshed and com- 
forted. 
13. But the word of the Lonp was 
unto them. Or rather, but the word of 
JEHOVAH shall be unto them precept 


upon precept, &c. This refers doubtless , 


to the mode in which God said he would 
instruct them in a foreign land. They 
had complained (ver. 9, 10) that He 
had taught them as children—that his 
instructions had been like a short lesson 
constantly repeated, or told over as we 
instruct children. God here says that 
it should be as they said it was—they 
should be carried away to a distant 
land, and long abide among strangers ; 
they would have ample time there to 
acquire instruction, and all that they 
would receive would be lesson after 
lesson of the same kind; line upon line; 
one judgment following another of the 
same kind, until the lesson of their dis- 
obedience had been fully inculcated, 
and they had heard the voice of the 
Lord, and had been brought to true 
repentance. { Here a little, and there a 
little. So they had said (ver. 10) the 
lessons of God were to them by the 
prophets. So God says his lessons 
shall be to them by judgment. They 
shall be punished on every hand; they 
shall meet the judgment of the Lord 
everywhere. It shall not come in one 
sudden and overpowering burst of in- 
dignation, but it shall meet them every- 
where, and shall be, as it were, dealt 
out to them in small portions, that it 
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14. Wherefore hear the word 
of the Lorn, ye scornful men, that 
rule this people which zs in Jeru- 
salem. 

15. Because ye have said, We 
have made a covenant with death, 
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and with hell are we at agrees 
ment; when the overflowing 
scourge shall passthrough, it shall 
not come ® unto us: for we have 
made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood have we hid ourselves, 

, hk Eccl. 8. 8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14, Wherefore hear ye the word of Jenovaun, scoffing men, 
Who rule this people in Jerusalem. 


15. Since ye say, 


“We 


ave made a covenant with death, 


“ And with Sheol have we made a treaty ; 

“ The overflowing calamity when it passeth through shall not reach us, 
“For we have made falsehood our refuge, 

* And under deceit have we hid ourselves ;” 





may not be soon exhausted. {] That 
they might go, &c. That they may go 
into captivity, and stumble, and fall 
backward, and be broken by the judg- 
ments of God. God will so deal out 
the lessons of his judgment and wrath 
that as a people they shall be broken 
up, made prisoners, and be borne to a 
distant land. 

14. Wherefore, &c. This verse com- 
mences a direct address to the scofiing 
and scornful nation, which is continued 
to the close of ver. 22. It is addressed 
particularly to the rulers in Jerusalem, 
as being the leaders in crime, and as 
being eminently deserving of the wrath 
of God. {J Ye scornful men. Ye scof- 
fing men; ye who despise and reproach 
God and his message; who fancy your- 
selves to be secure, and who mock at 
the threatened judgments of the Al- 
mighty. 

15. We have made a covenant with 
death. We are not to suppose that they 
had formally said this, but that their 
conduct was as zf they had said it; they 
lived as securely as if they had entered 
into a compact with death not to de- 
stroy them, and with hell not to devour 
them. The figure is a very bold one, 
and is designed to express the extra- 
ordinary and amazing stupidity of the 
nation in their sins. It is most strik- 
ingly descriptive of the great mass of 
Moen. ‘They are as little anxious about 


death and hell as if they had madea 
compact with the King of terrors, and 
the Prince of darkness, not to destroy 
them. They are as little moved by the 
appeals of the gospel, by the alarms of 
God’s Providence, by the preaching of 
His word, and by all the demonstrations 
that they must die, and that they are 
exposed to eternal death, as though 
they had proved that there was no hell, 
or had entered into a solemn covenant 
that they should be unmolested. A 
figure similur to this occurs in Job 
v. 23. 


For thou shalt be in league with the stones 
of the field ; 

And the beasts of the field shall be at peace 
with thee. 


Comp. Hos. ii. 18. And with hell. 
Heb., Sheol—the land of shades, or of 
departed spirits. Note, ch. v. 14. It 
is nearly synonymous here with death. 
€ When the overflowinn scourge, &c. 
‘There is here, in our translation, a little 
confusion of metaphor, since we speak 
usually of an overflowing stream, &c., 
and not of an overflowing scourge. ‘The 
word scourge, tr, means usually @ 


whip, a scourge, the same as tiw, and 
then means any punishment, and then 
any calamity. See Note, ch. x. 26. 
Comp. Job ix. 23; v. 21. Here it 
means severe judgments or calamities, 
as overflowing like water, or inundating 
a people. Y We have made lies, &c, 
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16. Therefore thus saith the 
‘Lord Gop, Behold, I lay in Zion 
for a foundation a stone, ! a tried 


é Ps. 118.22. Matt. 21.42. Acts. 4. 11. 
Rom. 9. 33. Eph. 2. 20, 
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stone, @ precious corner stone, a 
sure foundation: he © that bee 
lieveth shall not make haste. 


k Rom, 10. HM. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jenovan ; 
Behold I Jay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
A tried stone, a corner-stone precious, 
A foundation firmly laid ; 
He that trusteth shall not flee away in alarm. 





That is, they acted as if they had a safe 
refuge in falsehood. They sought re- 
‘fuge and security in false doctrines, and 
regarded themselves as safe from all 
that the prophets had threatened. 

16. Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Gop. This verse is introductory to the 
solemn threatening which follows. Its 
design seems to be this. In the follow- 
ing verses the prophet was about to 
utter an awful threatening of the judg- 
ment of God that was ahout to come 
upon the nation. It might be supposed, 
perhaps, that the intention was com- 
pletely to sweep away the nation, and 
destroy them—that the threatened ca- 
lamity should remove every vestige of 
the Jewish people and of the true reli- 
gion together. To meet this supposi- 
tion, God says that it should not occur. 
Zion was founded on arock. It should 
be like an edifice that was reared on a 
firm, well-tried corner-stone—one that 
could endure all the storms that should 
beat around it, and be unmoved. ‘The 
general sentiment of the verse is, there- 
fore, that though a tempest of calamity 
was about to beat upon the people for 
their sins, though the temple was to be 

q@iestroyed, the city laid in ashes, and 
many of the people slain, yet it was the 
purpose of God that his empire on earth 
should not be destroyed, but should 
survive, and be restored. A foundation, 
a corner-stone was to be laid that would 
be unshaken and unmoved by all the 
assaults of the foes of God; and all who 
were truly resting on that should be 
safe. The perpetuity of his kingdom, 
and the safety of his true people, is, 


therefore, the essential idea ia this pas- 
sage. That it refers to the Messiah, 
and is designed to show that his king- 
dom will be perpetual decause it is 
reared on him, we shall see by an ex- 
amination of the words which occur in 
the verse. Jn Zion. Note, ch.i. 8 
Zion here is put for his empire, king- 
dom, or church in general on earth. ‘lo 
lay a corner-stone in Zion, means that 
his kingdom would be founded on a 
rock, and would be secure amidst all 
the storms that might beat upon it. 
q| For a foundation. Heb., “I am he 
who founds, or lays as a foundation a 
stone.” A stone. That is, I lay a 
firm foundation which nothing can 
move; I build it on a rock, so that the 
storms and tempests of calamity cannot 
sweep it away. Comp. Matt. vil. 24, 25. 
The Targum renders this, “Lo! I ap- 
point in Zion a king, a strong, mighty, 
and terrible king.” That the passage 
before us has reference to the Messiah 
there can be no doubt. The writers of 
the New Testament so understood and 
applied it. Thus it is applied by Peter 
(1 Pet. ii. 6), “ Wherefore, also. it is 
contained in the Scripture, Behold, I 
lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, 
precious ; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded.” See also my 
Note on Rom. ix. 33. Comp. Rom. x. 
11, and Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xx. 17, 183 
ii, 34; Eph. ii. 20. Such a reference 
also exactly suits the connexion. The 
stability of the kingdom of God on earth 
rests on the Messiah. God had deter- 
mined to send him; and consequently 
amidst all the agitations and revolutions 
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17, Judgment also will I lay to away the refuge of lies, and the 
the line, and righteousness to the | waters shall overflow the hiding ¢ 
plummet: and the hail shall sweep | place. | 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


17. And I will place judgment to the line, 


And justice to the plummet; 


And the hail shall sweep away the refuge of falsehood, 
And the hiding-place shall the waters overwhelm. 





that could take place among his ancient 
people, this promise was sure, and it 
was certain that he would come, and 
that his church would be preserved. 
« A tried stone. The word which is 
used here is applied commonly to metals, 
which are tried in the fire to test their 
quality. See Jer. ix. 6; Zech. xiii. 9; 
Ps. Ixvi. 10; Job xxiii. 10. The idea 
is, that God would lay for a foundation 
not a stone whose qualities were un- 
known, and whose stability might be 
doubtful, but one whose firmness and so- 
lidity were so fully known that the foun- 
dation and the superstructure would be 
secure. 4[ A precious corner stone. The 
word “ precious” (LXX, and 1 Pet. 11. 6, 
Evripov) refers to the fact that the most 
valuable and firm stone would be used 
to sustain the corner of the edifice. The 
principal weight of the superstructure 
rests on the corners, and hence in build- 
ing, the largest and firmest blocks are 
selected and placed there. { He that 
believeth. Me that trusts to that, or con- 
fides in that; he that believes that that 
foundation is firm, and that he is secure 
m trusting in that, shall not make haste. 
The great doctrine of faith in the Mes- 
siah as a ground of security and salva- 
tion, on which so much stress is laid in 
the New Testament, is here distinctly 
adverted to. The sense is, that con- 
fidence in him should keep the mind 
firm, and preserve him that believes in 
safety. Shall not make haste. The 
LXX render it, “Shall not be ashamed,” 
ov py) KaTayvrvly. So Peter (1 Pet 
ii, 6). So Paul, Rom. ix. 33. The 
Hebrew word wr, from wi, means 
properly to make haste; and then to 


urge on; and then to he afraid, to flee. 
The idea 1s drawn from one who is 
alarmed, and flees to a place of safety. 
The specific idea here is that of a man 
en whose house the tempest beats, and 
who apprehends that the foundation is 
insecure, and who leaves his dwelling 
to seek a more safe position. The pro- 
phet says here, that the foundation on 
which Zion was reared would be so 
firm and secure, that if a man trusted 
to that he would have no cause of 
alarm, however much the storms should 
beat around it. The same idea essen- 
tially is presented in the version of the 
LXX, and by Paul and Peter, where it 
is rendered * shall not be ashamed.” or 
confounded. That is, he shall have no 
reason to be ashamed of his confidence 
in the firm foundation; he shall not flee 
from it as a man does who puts his 
trust in that which fails him in the day 
of trial. 


17. Judgment also will I lay fo the 
line, &c. The sense of this is, I will 
judge them and punish them according 
to the exact rule of law, as an architect 
frames everything according to the rule 
which he uses. In other words, there 
shall be no mercy intermingled ; no 
compassion. ‘The line is that which is 
used by a carpenter for measuring; the 
plummet is an instrument also used by 
carpenters, and consists of a piece of 
lead attached to a string. It is used to 
obtain a perpendicular line. A car- 
penter works exactly according to the 
lines which are thus indicated, or his 
frame would not be properly adjusted. 
So God says that he would judge the 
people of Jerusalem according to the 
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18. And your covenant. with; 19. From the time that it goeth 
death shall be disannulled, and | forth it shall take you: for morn- 
your agreement with hell shall | ing by morning shall it pass over, 
not stand; when the overflowing | by day and by night; and it shall 
scourge shall pass through, then | be a vexation only ? fo understand 
ye shall be ! trodden down ! by it. | the report. 


2 or, when he shall make you to understand 
a treading down to tt. 2 Mal. 4. 3. doctrine. 


~ NEW TRANSLATION. 


- 18, And your covenant with death shall be broken; 
And your league with Sheol:shall not stand, 
When the overflowing calamity shall pass through. 
By it ye shall be beaten down. 

19. As soon as it passes through, it shall bear you away ; 

For it shall pass through morning by morning, 
Yea, by day and by night; 
And only to hear the report of it shall produce consternation. 


aan net me 





exact rule, without any intermingling of | the images are designed to denote essen 
mercy. {] And the hail, &c. See Note | tially the same thing, that the judgments 
-on ver. 2. Hail, hailstones, and floods | of God would come upon the land, and 
of waters are frequent images of the | that nothing in which they had trusted 
divine vengeance and wrath. Ps. cv. | would constitute a refuge. 
32; Rev. vili. 7; xi. 19; xvi. 21; Ezek. 19. From the time that it goeth forth. It 
xiii, 13; xxxvill, 22; Isa. xxx. 30; | shall not delay, or be hindered, or put 
RXXii. 19. back. As soon as the judgment is sent 
18. And your covenant with death. | forth from God it shall come upon you, 
Note, ver. 15. F Shall be disannulled. | § It shall take you. It shall seize upon 
Shall be broken; shall not secure you | you, and bear you away—like a furious 
from destruction. The word rendered | driving storm of hail, or like a flood of 
“shall be disannulled” (vpn, from “£3), oe a For adie by cela 
roperly means to cover, overlay; then | VOntinually ; without intermission. 
‘e andons forgive; then to ripe atone: shall be lke floods and tempests that 
ment, to expiate. It has the idea of have no intermission; that are repeated 
blotting out, forgiving, and obliterating | ©V°TY day, and continued every night, 
—because a writing in wax was oblite- until everything is swept before them. 
rated or covered by passing the stylus §| And it shall be a vexation. It shall 
over it. Hence also the idea of abolish- | be an object of alarm, of agitation, of 
ing, or rendering nought, which is the | distress—nyy, from pn, to move one’s» 
idea here. | When the overfiowing | self; to tremble with alarm, or dread ; 
scourge. Note, ver. 15. Then ye shall | to be troubled. Eccl. xii. 3; Hab. ii. 7; 
be trodden down by it. There is in this | Dan. v. 19; vi. 27. Here it means that 
verse a great intermingling of metaphor, | the calamity should be so great that it 
not less than three figures being em-/ would fill the mind with horror only to 
ployed to denote the calamity. There | hear of it. For similar expressions de- 
is first the scourge, an instrument of noting the effect of hearing a report of 
panishment ; there is then the idea of | the judgments of God, see 1 Sam. iil. 11; 
icundating waters or floods; there is; 2 Kings xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3. | The 
also the idea of a warrior or an invading | report. Marg., doctrine. See Note on 
army that treads down anenemy. All} ver. 9. 
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20. For the bed is shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself on 
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as ™ tz mount.Perazim, he shall 
be wroth as" in the valley of 


it: and the covering narrower Gibeon, that he may do his work, 
than that he can wrap himself his strange ° work; and bring to 


an it. 
21. For the Lorp shall rise up 


pass his act, his strange act. 


m 2 Samm. 5. 20. 
sm Josh. 10. 10, &c. 1 Chron. 14. 16. 
o Lam. 3. 33. 


NEW TRANSLATION. : 


20. For the bed is too short for one to extend himself at length, 
And the covering’ too narrow for one to wrap himself in it. 
21. For as in Mount Perazim will Jenovaun arise; 
As in the valley of Gibeon shall he be moved with anger, 
To do his work, his strange work ; 
To perform his act, his strange act. 


20. For the bed is shorter, &c. This 
is evidently a proverbial saying, and 
means that they shall find all their 
places of defence insufficient to secure 
them. As aman who lies down to seek 
repose on.a cramped and narrow hed 
finds no rest, but his weariness is aug- 
mented, so should they who had sought 


false refuges find that all should fail ! 


them. They seek repose, and security, 
as a man lies down to rest'at night. But 
they find neither. His bed furnishes 
no rest; his scanty covering furnishes 
no comfort, and no security from the 
chills of the night. So it would be with 
those who sought refuge and protection 
in idols, in the promises of false pro- 
phets, and in the aid which might be 
obtained from Egypt. So it is with 
sinners, Their vain refuges shall not 
shield them. The bed on which they 
seek rest shall give them no repose; the 
covering with which they seek to clothe 
themselves shall not defend them from 
the wrath of God. 


21. For the Lorn shall rise up. To 
rise up is indicative of going forth to 
judgment, as when one rises from his 
seat to go and accomplish anything. 
As in mount Peruzim. There is refer- 
ence here, doubtless, to the event re- 
corded in 2 Sam. v. 20, 21, and t Chron. 
Xiv. 11, where David is said to have 
defeated the Philistines at Baal-Perazim, 
This. place was near to the valley ef 


Rephaim (2 Sam. v.19), and not far 
from Jerusalem. The word Perazim is 
from y715, Pardiz, to tear, or break forth 
as.waters do that have been confined; 
and is indicative. of sudden judgment, 
and of a complete overthrow. It was 
on that account given to the place where 
David obtained a signal and complete 
victory, 2 Sam. v. 20; and it is here re- 
ferred to, to denote that God would 
come forth in a sudden manner to de- 
stroy Jerusalem and Judea. He would 
burst upon them like bursting waters, 
and sweep them away to a distant land. 
@{ Ae in the valley of Gibeon. In 1 
Chron, xiv. 16, it is said that after the 
victory of Baal-Perazim, * David smote 
the host of the Philistines from Gibeon 
even to Gaza.” This victory is, doubt- 
less, referred to here, and not the vic- 
tory of Joshua over the Gibeonites 
(Josh. x. 10), as Vitringa and others 
suppose. YF That he may do his work, 
his strange work, This is called his 
strange work, because it would be in- 
flicted on his people. He had destroyed 
their enemies often; but now he was 
about to engage in the strange and un- 
usual work of coming forth against his 
own people, and sweeping them away 
to a distant land. The work of judg- 
ment and punishment may be called the 
strange work of God always, inasmuch 
as it is not that in which he delights to 
engage; it is foreign to the benevolence 
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26. For ' his Gop doth instruct 
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him to diseretion, and doth teach 


-Y ee, and he bindeth it in suok sort as his God | him. 


Goth: teack him. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


26. For his God doth rightly instruct him ; 
He furnisheth him with knowledge. 





or dill, an herb whose seed the ancients 
mixed with their bread, in order to give 
it a more agreeable relish. | And scatter 
the cummin, Yo. Vulg., Cyminum— 
Cummin. LXX, ciprvoy—also cummin. 
The word properly denotes the annual 
plant, whose seeds have a bitterish warm 
taste with an aromatic flavor. Webster. 
The seeds of this plant were used as a 
condiment in sauces. & And cast in the 
principal wheat. Marg., “The wheat 
an the principal place.” Vulg., “ per 
ordinem”— tn its proper order, place, 
proportion. So Lowth, “in due mea- 
sure.” So Aben Ezra, and Kimchi, 
render it, “‘ by measure ;” and they sup- 
pose it means that if too much wheat be 
sown on the land it wil! grow too thick, 
and that the spires will crowd and suf- 
focate each other. Our translators have 
rendered the word mit, principal, as if 
it were derived from iy, to rule, and 
seem to have supposed that it denoted 
wheat that was peculiarly excellent, or 
distinguished for its good qualities, 
Gesenius supposes that it means “ fat 
wheat,” from an Arabic signification of 
the word. Probably the word is de- 
signed to denote quality, and to convey 
the idea that wheat is the principal, or 
chief grain that is sown ; it is that which 
is most valued and esteemed. ] And 
the appointed barley. The barley is a 
well-known grain. The word rendered 
“appointed,” yD3, occurs nowhere else 
in the Scriptures. Castellio, Taylor, 
Grotius, Calvin, our translators and 
others, suppose that it is derived from a 
Hebrew word which does not now occur 
(72D), to designate, to mark, to seal; 
and that it means barley that had been 
put aside and marked as peculiarly ex- 
cellent, or seed barley. In Chaldee, the 


word jno occurs in the sense of to seal, 


to mark, to designate. Chaldee Par. 
2 Kings ix. 13; Esth. v. 1; Num. xvi. 3. 
The LXX, who translated it xéyxoov; 
and the Vulgate, Aquila, and Theodo- 
tion, understand the word as denoting a 
species of grain, the millet. The idea is, 
probably, that expressed by Grotius, 
and in our version—of barley that had 
been selected or designated as seed 
barley-on account of its excellent quality. 
@ And the rie. Marg., spelt. The 
word usually denotes speli—a kind of 
wheat now found in Flanders and Italy, 
called German wheat. It may, however, 
denote rye. { Jn their place? Literally, 
in the border. LXX, “in thy borders” 
—iv roic dpiowg cov. The idea seems 
to be that the spelt, or rye, was sowed in 
the borders of the field while the wheat 
was sown in the middle; or that the 
rye was sown in its proper bounds, or in 
the places which were adapted to it, 
and best fitted to promote its growth. 


26. For his God doth instruct him, &e. 
Marg. “he bindeth it in such sort as 
his God doth teach him.” The more 
correct idea is conveyed in the text. 
The word ‘5, properly means, he in- 
structs, admonishes, or teaches him, 
This idea that the skill ofggriculture is 
communicated by God to the farmer is 
not one that is discordant to reason, or 
to the general teachings of the Bible. 
Thus the architectural and mechanical 
skill of Bezalec] and Aholiab, by which 
they were enabled to make the taber- 
nacle, is said expressly to have been 
imparted to them by God. Ex. xxxi. 
2—6. Thus also Noah was taught how 
to build the ark. Gen. vi 14—16. We 
are not indeed to suppose that the 
farmer is inspired, or that God com- 
municates to him by special revelation 
where, and when, and how he shall sow 
his wheat, and barley, and rye, but tha 
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27. For the fitches are not | but the fitches are beaten out with 


threshed with a threshing instru- 
ment, neither is a cart wheel 
turned about upon the cummin; 


a staff, and 


7 the cummin with g 
rod. : 


-REW TRANSLATION. 


27. For the dill is not beaten out with a drag, 
Nor is the wheel of the wain made to turn round on the eummin; 
But the dill is beaten out with a stick, 


And the cummin with a rod. 





sense is, that God is the author of all 
his skill. He has endowed him with 
understanding, and has taught him by 
his Providence. It is by the study of 
what God teaches in the seasons, in the 
soil, in the results of experience and 
observation, that be hag this skill. He 
teaches him also by the example, the 
counsel, and even by the failures of 
others; and all the skill that he has in 
agriculture is to be traced up to God. 


27. For the fitches. Ver 25. 9 Are 
not threshed with a threshing instrument. 
The word here used, yn, denotes, 
properly, that which is pointed or sharp, 
and is joined with xo in Isa. xl 15, 
—meaning there the threshing dray or 
sledge; a plank, with iron or sharp 
stones, that was drawn by oxen over the 
grain. Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 23; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 22. In the passage before us, 
several methods of threshing are men- 
tioned—all of which are at the present 
time common in the east,—as adapted 
to different kinds of grain. That which 
Is mentioned under the name of the 
“threshing instrument,” and “a cart 
wheel,” refers to an instrument which 
is still in use in the east. Niebuhr, in 
his travels in Arabia, says, (p. 299,) 
“In threshing their corn, the Arabians 
lay the sheaves down in a certain order, 
and then lead over them two oxen 
dragging a large stone.” ‘ They use 
oxen, as the ancients did, to beat out 
their corn, by trampling on the sheaves, 
and dragging after them a clumsy ma- 
chine. This machine is not, as in 
Arabia, a stone cylinder; nor a plank 


ae — SR a et REGED, 


with sharp stones, as in Syria; but a 
sort of sledge consisting of three rollers, 
fitted with irons which turn upon axles. 
A farmer chooses out a level spot in his 
fields, and has his corn carried thither 
in sheaves upon asses or dromedaries. 
Two oxen are then yoked in a sledge, 
a driver then gets upon it, and drives 
them backwards and forwards [or in a 
circle] upon the sheaves; and fresh 
oxen succeed in the yoke from time to 
time. By this operation the chaff is 
very much cut down; it is then win- 
nowed, and the grain thus separated.” 
“ This machine, Niebuhr adds, is called 
Nauridj. It has three roli.cs, which 
turn on three axles, and each of them 
is furnished with some irons which are 
round and flat. Two oxen were made 
to draw over the grain again and again 
the sledge above mentioned, and this 
was done with the greatest convenience 
to the driver, for he was seated in a 
chair fixed on the sledge.” This ope- 
ration, Niebuhr says, he saw several 
times. | Neither is a cart wheel, &c. This 
instrument of threshing is described by 
Bochart (Hieroz. p. i. lib. il. c. xxxil. 
p. 311) as consisting of a cart or wagon 
fitted with wheels adapted to crush or 
thresh the grain. This, he says, was 
used by the Carthaginians who came 
from the vicinity of Canaan. This in- 
strument seems to have been made with 
serrated wheels, perhaps almost in the 
form of circular saws, by which the 
straw was cut fine at the same time that 
the grain was separated from the 
chaff. The annexed engraving will give 
an idea of this mode of threshing, and 
of the instruments that were employed. 
12 
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98. Bread corn is bruized; be- | his cart, nor bruise it with his 
cause he will not ever be threshing | horsemen. 
it, nor break it with the wheel of 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


98. Bread corn is crushed [with the threshing wain], 
But he will not always be thus threshing it; 
Nor will he always drive over it the wheel of his wain ; 
Nor bruise it with his horses. 
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G Turned about. Either rolled over, | bruised. That is, is more severely 
or made to revolve in a circle on the |; bruised than the dill and the cummin; 
heap of sheaves. But the fitches are | it is pressed and crushed by passing 
veatn out with a staff. With a stick, | over it the sledge, or the wain with 
or flail, That is, pulse in general, | serrated wheels. The word p27, means 
beans, peas, dill, cummin, &c., sre | often to be broken in pieces; to be made 
easily beaten out with a stick or flail. | small or fine; to stamp, or beat small. 
This mode of threshing is common | Jt is, however, applied to threshing as 
everywhere. It was also practised, as consisting in beating or crushing. Isa. 
with us, in regard to barley and other xii. 15: “Thou threshest th 
grain where there was a small quantity, | ~.° °°" ee 
or where there was need of special | t2ins, and beatest them small”—;*r}. 
haste. See Ruth ii. 17; Judges vi. 11. {| { Because he will not ever be threshing 
28. Bread corn. In Hebrew, bread | it. The word rendered “because, °3, 
-—rn; But the word evidently denotes | evidently here means althvugh, or but; 
the material from which bread is made, | and the sense is, that he will not always 
the wheat or other grain which is used | continue to thresh it; this is not his 
for that purpose. ‘The word is used in | only business. It is only a part of his 
the same sense in ch. xxx. 28. | Je | method by which he obtains grain for 
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29. This also cometh forth from | derful 9 in counsel, and excellent 
the Lorp of hosts, which is won- | in working. 


q Ps.92.5. Jer. 32.19. Rom. 11. 33, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
29, This also proceedeth from JEnovan of hosts; 
He makes wonderful his counsel, 
He magnifies his wisdom. 





his bread. He employs various methods, 
and this is one. It would be needless 
and injurious to be always engaged in 
rolling the stone or the sledge over the 
grain. It would not only be a useless 
expense of time and labor, but it would 
be injurious, as it would crush and de- 
‘stroy the grain itself. So, the idea is, 
God takes various methods with his 
people. He does not always pursue the 
same course. He sometimes smites and 
punishes them, as the farmer beats and 
crushes his grain, But he does not 
always do it. He is not engaged in this 
method alone; nor does he pursue this 
constantly. It would crush and destroy 
them. é therefore smites them just 
enough to secure, in the best manner, and 
to the fullest extent, their obedience ; just 
as the farmer bruises his sheaves enough 
to separate all the grain from the chaff. 
When this is done, he pursues other 
methods. Hence the various severe 
and heavy trials with which the people 
of God are afflicted. “| Nor bruise zt 
with his horsemen. Lowth renders this 


“with the hoofs of his cattle,” by pro- 
posing to read yor instead of runs, by 
a change of a single letter > Samekh, 


instead of w Shin. So the Syriac, the 
Vulgate, and so Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion, But the word wy» may denote 
not only a horseman, but the horse itself 
on which one rides. See Bochart, 
Hieroz. p.1. 1 ii. ce. vi. p. 98. Comp. 
Habak. i. 8. Note, Isa. xxi. 7,9; 2 Sam. 
i,6. That horses were used in treading 
out grain there can be no doubt. They 
are extensively used in this country ; 
and though in Palestine it is probable 
that oxen were chiefly employed (Deut. 
XxXv. 4) in the early times, and before 
the introduction of horses, yet there is 


the times subsequent to Solomon, when 
horses abounded, they were preferred. 
Their more rapid motion, and perhaps 
the hardness of their hoofs, makes them 
more valuable for this service. See 
Michaelis’ Commentary on the Laws of 
Moses, vol. ii., Appendix, pp. 430-—514, 
Ed. London, 1814. There are here, 
therefore, four modes of threshing men- 
tioned, all of which are common still in 
the East. (1.) The threshing machine 
—the sledge, or clumsy machine with 
rollers, on which were pieces of iron or 
stone, and which was dragged over the 
grain, (2.) The cart, or wain, with 
serrated wheels, and which was also 
drawn over the grain. (3.) The flail, 
or the stick, And (4.) the use of cattle 
and horses. 

29. This also cometh, &c. That is, 
this skill or wisdom in gathering his 
harvest; these various devices for 
threshing his grain come from the Lord 
no less than the skill with which he tills 
his land. See ver. 26. Which zs won- 
derful in counsel. Who is so wise in hig 
plans as to excite our admiration, 
@ And excellent in working. Or rather, 


who magnifies or makes great mary his. 
wisdom myn. This word properly 
means wisdom, or understanding. Job 
xi. 6; xii. 16; xxvi. 3; Prov. li, 215. 
Vill. 14; xviii. 1. The idea of the pro- 
phet is, that God who had so wisely 
taught the husbandman, and who had 
instructed him to use such various me- 
thods in his husbandry, would also be 
himself wise, and would pursne similar 
methods with his people. He would not 
always pursue the same unvarying 
course, but would vary his dispensations 
as they should need, and as would best 
secure their holiness and happiness. We 
see (1.) The reason of afflictions. It is 


no improbability in supposing that in | for the same reason which induces the 
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farmer to employ various methods on 
his farm. (2.) We are not to expect 
the same unvarying course in God’s 
dealings with us. ft would be as un- 
reasonable as to expect that the farmer 
would be always ploughing, or always 
threshing. (3.) We are not to expect 
always the same find of afflictions. The 
farmer uses different machines and 
modes to thresh his grain, and adapts 
them to the nature of the grain. 
God uses different modes, and adapts 
them to the nature, character, and dis- 
position of his people. One man re- 
quires one mode of discipline, and an- 
other another. At one time we need 
one mode of correction to call us from 
one kind of sin and temptation; at an- 
other another. We may lay it down as 
a general rule that the divine judgments 
are usually in the line of our offences ; 
and by the nature of the judgment we 
may usually ascertain the nature of the 
sin. Ifa man’s besetting sin is pride, 
the judgment will usually be something 
that is fitted to humble his pride; if it 
be covetousness, his property may be re- 
moved, or it may be made a curse; if it be 
undue attachment to children or friends, 
those friends may be removed. (4.) 
God will not crush or destroy his peo- 
ple. The farmer does not crush or de- 
stroy his grain. In all the various me- 
thods which he uses, he takes care not 
to pursue it too far, and not to injure 
the grain. The straw is cut fine; but 
the grain is not crushed or destroyed. 
So with God’s dealings with his people. 
It is not to destroy them; but it is to 
separate the chaff from the wheat; and 
he will afflict them only so much as may 
be necessary to accomplish this. He 
will not be always bruising his people ; 
but will in due time remit his strokes— 
just as the thresher does. (5.) We 
should therefore bear afflictions and 
chastisements with patience. God is 
good and wise. He deals with us in 
mercy—and the design of all his deal- 
ings with us in prosperity and adver- 
sity, in sickness and in health, in suc- 
cess and disappointment, is to produce 
the richest and most abundant fruits of 
righteousness, and to prepare us to en- 
ter into his kingdom above. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, , 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter relates solely to Jerusa- 
lem—here called Ariel. See Note on 
ver. 1. It is not immediately connected 
with the preceding or the following 
chapters, though it is not improbable 
they were delivered about the same _ 
time. At what time this was delivered 
is not known, though it is evident that it 
was before the invasion by Sennacherib, 
and probably before the time of Heze- 
kiah, The prophecy in the chapter 
consists of two parts. I. The invasion 
of Judea by Sennacherib, and its sudden 
deliverance, vs. 1—8; and, II. A re- - 
proof of the Jews for their prevalent 
infidelity and impiety. 

I, The invasion of Judea, and the 
distress that would be brought upon 
Jerusalem, and its sudden deliverance. 
vs. 1-—8. 

(a.) Ariel would be filled with grief 

and distress. vs. 1, 2. 

(6.) JEHOvAH would encamp against 
it and besiege it, and it would be 
greatly straitened and humbled, 
vs. 3, 4. 

(c.) Yet the besieging army would be 
visited with sudden calamity and 
destruction—represented here by 
thunder and tempest and flame. 
vs. 5, 6. 

(d.) ‘The enemy would vanish as a 
dream, and all his hopes would 
be disappointed, as the hopes of 
a hungry and thirsty man are 
disappointed who dreams of hav- 
ing Satisfied his hunger and 
thirst. vs. 7, 8. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
this portion of the prophecy refers to 
the invasion, and the sudden and dread- 
ful overthrow of Sennacherib; and the 
design of this portion of the prophecy is 
to give the assurance that though Je- 
rusalem would be attacked, and in im- 
minent danger, yet it would be suddenly 
delivered. 

II, The second part consists of re- 
proofs of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
tor their infidelity and impiety. 

(a.) They were full of error, and all 

classes of people were wandering 
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the city where * David dwelt! add 


1. Woe! to Ariel, to Ariel, 2?| ye year to year; let them 3 kill. 


lor, O Artel, i. e., the lion of God. 


“NEW TRANSLATION. 
Vision XXTIV.—Ch. xxix. 


sacrifices. 


a2 Sam. 5. 9. 3 cut af the heads. 


Jerusalem, 


1. Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, 
The city where David dwelt! 
Add year to year; 


Let t 


from God—reeling under error 
like a drunken man. ver. 9. 

_ (6.) A spirit of blindness and stupi- 
dity every where prevailed among 
the people. vs. 10—12. 

(c.) Formality and external regard 
for the institutions of religion 
prevailed, but without its life and 

ower. ver. 13. 

(d.) They attempted to lay deep and 

skilful plans to hide their wick- 
. edness from JEHOVAH. ver. 15. 

(e.) They were unjust in their judg- 
ments; makiny a man an of- 
fender for a word, and pervert- 
ing just judgment. ver. 21. 

' (Cf) For all this they shall be pun- 
ished. (1.) The wisdom of their 
wise men should fail. ver. 14. 
(2.) The scorner would be con- 
sumed, ver. 20. 

‘There would be an overturning, 
and the people would be made 
acquainted with the law of God, 
and the truly pious would be 
comforted. vs. 16—19. Those 
who had erred would be reformed, 
and would come to the true 
knowledge of God. vs. 22—24. 


1. Woe. Comp. Note, ch. xvii. 1. 
@ Zo Ariel, There can be no doubt 
that Jerusalem is here intended. The 
declaration that it was the city where 
David dwelt, as well as the entire scope 
of the prophecy, proves this. But still, 
it is not quite clear why the city is here 
called Ariel. The margin reads, “O 
Ariel, z. e. the lion of God.” The word 
Ariel, sx, is evidently compounded of 


two words, and is usually supposed to be 


(g. 


ww 


festivals go round. 


7 





made up of wa lion, and bx God; and 
if this interpretation is the true one, 
it is equivalent to a strong, mighty, 
flerce lion— where the word “God” 
is used to denote greatness, in the same 
way as the lofty cedars of Lebanon are 
called cedars of God; 2. e. lofty cedars, 
The lion is an emblem of strength; and 
a strong lion is an emblem of a mighty 
warrior or hero. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20: 
“He slew two lion-like Cyn) men of 
Moab.” Also 1 Chron, xi. 22, This 


use of the word to denote a hero is com- 
mon in Arabic. See Boehart, Hieroz. 
p.j. lib. ii. ci. If this be the sense 
in which it is used here, then it is ape 
plied to Jerusalem under the image of 
a hero, and particularly as the place 
which was distinguished under David as 
the capital of a kingdom that was so 
celebrated for its triumphs in war. The 
word “ Ariel” is, however, used in an- 
other sense in the Scriptures, to denote 
the altar—meaning the altar of God. 
Ezek. xliii, 15, 16. In the Heb. the 
word is Ariel. This name is given to 
the altar, Bochart supposes (fHicroz. 
p. i. lib, iii. ¢. i), because the altar of 
burnt-offering devuurs, as it were, the 
sacrifices, as a lion devours its prey. 
Gesenius, however, has suggested an- 
other reason why the word is applied 
to the altar, since he says that the word 
“wis the same as one used in Arabic 
to denote a fire-hearth, and that the altar 
was so called because it was the place of 
perpetual burnt-offering. The name 
Ariel is, doubtless, given in Ezekiel to 
an altar; and it may be given here to 
Jerusalem because it was the place of 
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2. Yet I will distress Ariel, and | row: and it shall be unto me as 


there shall be heaviness and sor- 


Ariel. 


NEW TEANSLATION. 
2. Yet I will bring distress upon Arie., 


And there shall be mournin 


and sorrow 3 


And it shall be unto me as the hearth of the great altar, 


the altar, or of the public worship of 
God. The Chaldee renders it, “ Woe 
to the altar, the altar which was con- 
structed in the city where David dwelt.” 
It seems to me that this view better suits 
the connexion, and particularly ver. 2 
(see Note), than to suppose that the name 
is given because Jerusalem was like a 
lion. If this be the true interpretation, 
then it is so called because Jerusalem 
was the place of the burnt-offering, and 
of the public worship of God; the place 
where the fire, as on an hearth, conti- 
nually burned on the altar. 4 The city 
where David dwelt. David took the hill 
of Zion from the Jebusites, and made it 
his dwelling-place, and the capital of his 
kingdom. 2 Sam. v. 6—9. Lowth 
renders this, “ the city which David be- 
sieged.” So the LX¥ (érodéunoe), and 
so the Vulgate (expugnavit). The word 
mn properly means, to encamp, to pitch 
one’s tent (Gen. xxvi. 17), to station 


one’s self. It is also used in the sense 
of encamping against any one, that is, 
to make war upon or to attack (see 
ver. 3; and Ps. xxvii. 3; 2 Sam. xii. 
28); and Jerome and others have sup- 
posed that it has this meaning here in 
accordance with the interpretation of 
the LXX and the Vulgate. But the 
more correct idea is probably that in our 
translation, that David pitched his tent 
there; that is, that he made it his dwell- 
ing-place. 4] Add ye year to year. That 
is, “go on year after year, suffer one 
year to glide on after another in the 
course which you are pursuing.” This 
seems to be used ironically, and to 
denote that they were going on one 
year after another in the observance 
of the feasts; walking the round of 
external ceremonies as if all were safe, 
and as if the fact that David had dwelt 
there, and that that was the place 
of the great altar of worship, con- 


stituted perfect security. One of the 
sins charged on them in this chapter 
was formality and heartlessness in their 
devotions (ver. 13), and this seems to 
be referred to here. J Let them hill 
sacrifices. Marg., “cut off the heads.” 
The word here used, and rendered 
“kill,” *p3, may mean to sinite; to 
hew; to cut down (Isa. x. 34; Job xix, 
26). But it has also another significa 
tion, which better accords with this 
place. It denotes to make a circle, to 
revolve; to go round a place (Josh. vi. 
3,11); to surround (1 Kings vii. 24; 
Ps, xxii. 17; 2 Kings vi. 14; Ps. xvii. 
9; Ixxxvili. 18). The word rendered 
sacrifices On may mean a sacrifice (Ps, 
exvill. 27; Ex, xxiii, 18; Mal. ii. 3), 
but it more commonly and properly de- 
notes feasts or festivals. Ex. x. 9; xii. 
14; Lev. xxi). 39; Deut. xvi. 10, 163 
1 Kings viii. 2, 65; 2 Chron. vii. 8, 93 
Neh. viii. 14; Hos. ii. 11, 18. Here 
the sense is, “let the festivals go round ;” 
that is, let them revolve as it were in a 
perpetual, unmeaning circle—as if all 
were acceptable to God, and you were 
safe, until the judgments due to such 
heartless service shall come upon you. 
The whole address is evidently ironical 
and sarcastic, and designed to denote 
that all their service was an unvarying 
repetition of heartless forms. 

2. Yet Iwill distress Ariel. The re- 
ference is doubtless to the siege which 
God says (ver. 3) he will bring upon the 
guilty and formal city. | And there 
shall be heaviness and sorrow, This was 
true of the city in the siege of Senna- 
cherib, to which this probably refers. 
Though the city was delivered in a sud- 
den and remarkable manner (see Note 
on vs, 7, 8), yet it was also true that it 
was reduced to great distress by the 
siege, See ch. xxxvi. xxxvil. 4 And 
at shall be unto me as Ariel, This phrase 
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3. And I will camp against [and I will raise forts avainst 
thee round about, and will lay | thee. 
siege ” against thee with amount,;} 4. And thou shalt be brought * 
5 2 Kings 25. 1, &c. c Lam, 1.9. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
3. And I will encamp against thee round about ; 
And I will lay siege against thee with a mound ; 
And I will raise ramparts against thee. 
4. And thou shalt be humbled, and shalt speak out of the ground; 
And thy speech shall be low out of the dust; 





shows that in ver. 1, Jerusalem is called | the besiegers would encompass the city. 
“ Ariel,” probably because it contained | A similar form of expression occurs in 
the great altar, and was the place of} regard to Jerusalem in Luke xix. 43; 
sacrifice, and of public worship. The |‘ For the days shall come upon thee, 
word Ariel here is to be understood in | that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
the sense of the hearth of the great altar ; | (yapaxa—a rampart, a mound) upon 
and the meaning is, “ I will indeed make | thee (co, against thee), and compass 
Jerusalem like the great altar; I will | thee round (xeptxueAwoovai ce, encircle 
make it the burning place of wrath, | thee). So also Luke xxi. 20, The 
where my enemies shall be consumed | LXX render this, “I will encompass 
as if they were on the altar of burnt | thee as David did;” evidently reading it 
sacrifice.” Thus in ch. xxxi. 9, it is | as if it were 1; and Lowth observes 
said of Jenovan that his “fire is in| that two MSS. thus read it, and he him- 
Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem.” | seig adopts it. But the authority for 
This is a strong expression, denoting the correcting the Hebrew text in this way 
calamity that should come upon them; | ig not sufficient, nor is it necessary. 
and though the main reference in this | The idea in the Hebrew text is a clear 
whole passage is to the distress that | one, and evidently means that the armies 
would come upon them in the invasion | of Sennacherib should encompass the 
of Sennacherib, yet there is no impro- city. ( With amount. A rampart; a 
priety in supposing that there was pre- | fortification. Or rather, perhaps, the 
sented to the mind of the prophet in| | 4 21) means a post, a military sta- 


vision the image of the total ruin that | | 
would come yet upon the city by the | tion, from ay), to place, to station. The 


Chaldeans—when the temple, and the | word in this form occurs nowhere else 
palaces, and the dwellings of the mag- | in the Scriptures, but the word 1¥19 oc- 
nificent city of David should be in| curs in 1 Sam. xiii. 23; xiv. 1, 4; 2 Sam. 
ames a ae ast ee oo xxiii. 14, in the sense of a military post, 
suming that which was taid upon If, or garrison. | J will raise forts. Walls, 
__ 8. And I will camp against thee, That ramparts, citadels. It should be sub- 
is, I will cause an army to pitch their | jected to the regular process of a siege. 
tents there for the purpose of a siege. | The LXX read mipyoug, towers ; and s0 
_ God regards the armies which he would | a1,5 two MSS. by a change ina single 
employ as under his control, and speaks | : : ; 
See ee oe Be oud doe bake’ eee ei nee fae 
$81 : 
penne “7 ‘e : t lie oe 2-1 Lowth prefers the reading of the LAX, 
Steep ee . rereaene a Wee ase 4. And shult speak out of the ground, 
pass or encircle the city. The word| gg. See Note on ch. viii. 19. The 
here used 77 in ch. xxii, 18, means a | sense here is, that Jerusalem that had 
ball; but here it evidently means a cir- | been accustomed to pride itself on its 
cle; and the sense is, that the army of | strength; that had boasted of its being 
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down, and shalt speak out of the 
ground, and thy speech shall be 
low out of the dust, and thy voice 
shall be, as of one that hath a 
familiar spirit, out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall ! whisper 
out of the dust. - 

5. Moreover the multitude of 
thy strangers shall be like small 


¥ peep, or chirp. 
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dust, and the multitude of the 
terrible. ones shall be as chaff 4 
that passeth away: yea, it shall be 
at an instant © suddenly. 

6. Thou £ shalt be visited of 
the Lorp of hosts with thunder, 
and with earthquake, and great 
noise, with storm and tempest, 
and the flame of devouring fire. 


@ Job 2). 18. el Thes, 5. 3, 
S ch. é 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And thy voice shall be like a necromancer out of the ground, 
And thy words shall be shrill out of the dust. 

5. But the multitude of thy foreigners shall be like fine dust, 
The multitude of the oppressors like flying chaff; 
Yea, it shall be instantaneous, sudden. 

6. From Jenovau of hosts shalt thou [the Assyrian] be visited 
With thunder, and with earthquake, and with great noise ; 
With storm and tempest, and with a flame of devouring fire. 


the place of the worship of God, and of 
piety; should be greatiy humbled and 
subdued. Its loud and lofty tone should 
be changed. It would use the sup- 
pressed language of fear and alarm, as if 
it spoke from the dust, or in a shrill 
smail voice, like the pretended conversers 
with the dead. J And thy speech shall 
whisper, &c. Marg., peep or chirp. 
See Note, ch. villi. 19. 

5. Moreover. And. These verses 
(5, 7, 8) contain a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib. Though they had laid 
the plan of a regular siege; though the 
city, in itself, would not be able to hold 
out against them, and all was consterna- 
tion and alarm, and conscious imbecility 
within ; yet in an instant the sieze would 
be raised, and the advancing hosts of 
the Assyrians would all be gone. J The 
multitude of thy strangers. The multi- 
tude of the strangers that shall besiege 
thee; called “thy strangers,” because 
they besieged, or oppressed thee. The 
word ‘ strangers” here, as elsewhere, 
means foreigners. See Note, ch. i. 7; 
comp. ch. ii. 6; v. 17; xiv. 1; xxv. 2,5; 
xxix. 5; Ix.10. Shall be like small 
dust. Light, fine dust, that is easily dis- 


.G As chaff that passeth away. 


sipated by the wind. Of the terrible 
ones. Of the invading, besieging army, 
that is so much the object of ari 

ee 
Note, ch. xvii. 13. This image of chaff 
driven before the wind, to denote the 
sudden and entire discomfiture of ene- 
mies, is common in the Scriptures. See 
Job xxi. 18; Ps. 1. 4; xxxv. 5; Hos. 
xiii. 3. 9 Yea, it shall be at an in- 
stant suddenly. 'The forces of Senna- 
cherib were destroyed in a single night 
by the angel of the Lord (Isa. xxxvii. 
36. Notes, ch. x. 12, 28—34), and the 
siege of Jerusalem was of course imme- 
diately raised. 

6. Thou shalt be visited. This seems 
to be an address to the mighty army of 
the Assyrian. Such transitions are not 
uncommon in the writings of Isaiah. 
He had been describing the sudden de- 
liverance which the city of Jerusalem 
would experience; his eye seems to 
have been directed in vision to the 
hosts of Sennacherib, and to their sud- 
den dispersion and destruction (ver. 5), 
and, by a sudden, but not unnatural 
transition, he turns and addresses the 
army itself, with the assurance that it 
should be visited and puaished. Comp, 
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7. And the multitude of all the 
nations that fight against Ariel, 
even all ® that fight against her 
and her munition, and that dis- 
tress her, shall be as a dream ® of 
a night vision. 

8. It shall even be as when an 
hungry man dreameth, and, be- 

g ch, 41, 11, 12. hk ch. 37. 36. 
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hold, he eateth;- but he awaketh, 
and his soul is empty: or when a 
thirsty man dreameth, and, be- 
hold, he drinketh; but he awaketh, 
and, behold, he zs faint, and his 
soul hath appetite: so shall the 
multitude of all the nations be, 
that fight against mount Zion. 


NEW TRANSLATIONe 


7. And as in a dream, in a vision of the night, 
So shall it be with the multitude of all the nations 


That fight against Ariel; 


And all that oppose her and her ramparts, 


And all that distress her. 


8. And it shall be as when an hungry man dreameth and lo! he eats, 
But awakes, and his soul is still unsatisfied ; 
And as a thirsty man dreameth, and lo! he drinks, 
And awakes, and lo! he is still faint, 
And his soul is still craving ;— 
So shall it be with the multitude of all the nations 
Which war against Mount Zion. 





ch, xxx. 30. FY With thunder, &c. 
The army of the Assyrian was cut off 
by an angel sent forth from God, ch. 
XXxvil. 36. It is possible that all the 
things here referred to may have been 
employed in the destruction of the As- 
syrian host, though they are not par- 
ticularly specified in the history. But 
it is not absolutely necessary to under- 
stand this verse in this manner. ‘The 
image of thunder, and earthquake, and 
lightning, is an impressive represen- 
tation of sudden and awful judgment 
in any manner. The sense is, that 
they should be suddenly destroyed by 
the direct visitation of God. See ch. 
ix. 5; xxvi. LL. 
devouring fire. Lightning, that seems 
to devour, or that suddenly consumes. 

7. And the multitude of all the nations. 
The Assyrians, and all their allied 
hosts. ( And her munition. Her for- 
tresses, castles, places of strength, Ezek. 
xix. 9; Eccl. ix. 14; 2 Sam. v. 7. 
q Shall be as a dream of a night vision. 
Ia a dream we seem to see the objects 
of which we think as really as when 


q And the flame of 


awake, and hence they are called vi- 
sions, and visions of the night. Gen. 
xlvi. 2; Job iv. 13; vil. 14; Dan. ii. 
28; iv. 5; vil. 1, 7, 18, 15. The spe- 
cific idea which the prophet here pre- 
sents is not that of the suddenness with 
which objects seen in a dream appear, 
and then vanish, but it is that which is 
presented in ver. 8, of one who is 
hungry, or thirsty, and dreams of eat- 
ing and drinking, but who awakes and 
is hungry and thirsty still. So it was 
with the Assyrian. He had set his 
heart on the wealth of Jerusalem. He 
had earnestly desired to possess that 
city—as a hungry man desires to satisfy 
the cravings of his appetite. But it 
would be like the vision of the night. 
He would be disappointed ; and on that 
fatal morning on which he should awake 
from his fond dream (ch. xxxvil. 36), 
he would find all his hopes dissipated, 
and the long-cherished desire of his 
soul unsatisfied still. ee as 

8. Jt shall even be, &c. This is @ 
most striking figure, representing the 
earnest desire which the Assyrian had 
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9. Stay yourselves, and won- 
der; ' cry ye out, and cry: they 


‘or, take your pleasure and riot. 
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are drunken, ! but not with wine; 
they stagger, but not with strong 
drink 


IDK. 
ech. 51, 21, 


NEW TRANSLATION 
9. Stand astonished, and wonder! 
Stare, and be blinded with amazement! 
They are drunken—but not with wine; 
They stagger—but not with strong drink. 


to possess the city of Jerusalem, and 
his utter disappointment. The com- 
ap is elegant and beautiful im the 

ighest degree. It is wrought up to 
great perfection; and is perfectly suited 
to illustrate the object 10 view. The 
same image substantially is found in 
the classic writers, and this, says Lowth, 
may for beauty and ingenuity fairly 
come in competition with one of the 
most elegant of Virgil (greatly im- 
proved from Homer, Iliad, xxii. 119), 
where he has applied to a different pur- 
pose, but not so happily, the same image 
of the ineffectual workings of the ima- 
gination in a dream. 
Ac veluti in somnis oculos ubi languida 

pressit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere 
cursus 


Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus egri 
Succidimus ; non lingua valet, non corpore 


notes 
Sufficiunt vires; nec vox, nec verba sequun- 
9 


ZEneid. xii. 908. 


“ And as when slumber seals the closing sight, 
The sick wild fancy labors in the night ; 
Some dreadful visionary foe we shun, 

With airy strides, but strive in vain to run; 
In vain our baflied limbs their powers essay ; 
We faint, we struggle, sink and fall away ; 
Drained of our strength we neither fight nor 


fly, 
And on the tongue the struggling accents 
die.” Pirt. 
See also Lucretius (iv. 10—91), who 
also expresses the same image as Isaiah. 
As the simile of the prophet is drawn 
from nature, an extract which describes 
the actual occurrence of such a cir- 
cumstance will be agreeable. “The 
scarcity of water,” says Park, “ was 
greater here at Bubaker than at Be- 
nown. Day and night the wells were 
crowded with cattle lowing and fight- 
ing with each other to come at the 


trough. Excessive thirst made many 
of them furious: others being too weak 
to contend for the water, endeavored to 
quench their thirst by devouring the 
black mud from the gutters near the 
wells; which they did with great 
avidity, though it was commonly fatal 
tothem. This great scarcity of water 
was felt by all the people of the camp, 
and by none more than myself. I 
begged water from the negro slaves 
that attended the camp; but with very 
indifferent success; for though I let no 
opportunity slip, and was very urgent 
in my solicitations both to the Moors 
and to the negroes, I was but ill sup- 
plied, and frequently passed the night 
in the situation of Tantalus. No sooner 
had I shut my eyes, than fancy would 
convey me to the streams and rivers of 
my native land; there, as I wandered 
along the verdant bank, I surveyed the 
clear stream with transport, and haste 
ened to swallow the delightful draught; 
but alas! disappointment awakened me, 
and I found myself a lonely captive, 
perishing of thirst amid the wilds of 
Africa.” Travels in Africa. 


9. Stay yourselves. Thus far the pro- 
phet had given a description of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, and 
of his sudden overthrow. He now turns 
to the Jews, and reproves their stu- 
pidity, formality, and hypocrisy; and 
the remainder of the chapter is occupied 
with a statement of the prevalence of 
these sins, and of the judgments that 
must follow, and of the fact that there 
should yet be an extensive reformation 
and turning to the Lord. The word 


3 
rendered “stay yourselves, 372M, 


means, properly, to linger, tarry, delay. 
Gen. xix. 16; xliii. 10; 2 Sam. xv. 28 


B.C. 713.] 


10. For * the Lorp hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep 
sleep, and hath closed your eyes: 

& Rom. 11.8. 
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the prophets and your ! rulers, 
the seers ' hath he covered. 


1 heads. ¢1 Sam. 9. 9. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. For Jenovan hath poured out upon you the spirit of profound sleep; 
And he hath closed up your eyes: | 


The prophets, and the rulers— 
The seers hath he blinded. 


Here it seems to denote that state of 
mind in which, as we express it, an 

one is fired in astonishment; in hich 
one stops, and stares at some strange 
and unexpected occurrence. The ob- 
ject of amazement which the prophet 


proceeds to present, and which he sup- | 


poses would excite astonishment, was 
the stupidity, dulness, and hypocrisy 
of a people who had been so signally 
favored. Comp. Habak. 1.5. QF Cry. 
ye out, and cry. There is in the ori- | 
ginal here a paronomasia which cannot | 
be conveyed in a translation. The 
word which is used here, weirndn, is 
one form of the verb yyw, which means, 
usually, to make smooth, rub, spread 
over, hence to be spread over in the 
Hithpalpel form which is here used; 
and hence perhaps to be closed, and is 
applied to the eyes (Isa. vi. 10, Note), 
to denote blindness, as z7f they were 
overspread with something by reason 
of which they could not see. Here it 
probably means, “be ye dazzled and 
blinded ;” that is, be ye astonished, as in 
the former part of the verse. The idea 
seems to be that of some object of 
sudden astonishment that stupifies the 
mind, that dims the sight, and takes 
away all the powers of vision. The 
word is used in the same sense in ch. 
xxxli. 3. Comp. ch. xxxv. 5; xlii, 19. 
Probably the idea here would be well 
expressed by our word stare, “stare and 
look with a stupid surprise ;” denoting 
the attitude and condition of a man who 
is amazed and overwhelmed at some 
remarkable and unlooked for spectacle. 
@ They are drunken, but not with wine. 
The people of Jerusalem. They reel 
and stagger, but the cause is not that 


they are drunken with wine. It is a 
moral and spiritual intoxication and 
reeling. They err in their doctrines 
and practice; and as a drunken man 
that sees nothing clearly or correctly, 
and as he cannot walk steadily, so it is 
with them. They have perverted all 
doctrines; they err in their views of 
God and his truth, and they are irre- 
gular and corrupt in their conduct. 

10. For the Lorp hath poured out 
upon you, The word rendered “hath 
poured out,” ‘75, is usually referred to 
the act of pouring out a libation, ordrink- 
offering in worship. Ex. xxx. 9; Hos. 
ix. 4; Isa. xxx. 1. Here it means that 
JEHOVAH had sent it upon them; that 
he had, as it were, drenched them (LXX 
wemorTtkey) With a@ spirit of stupefaction. 
This is traced to God in accordance 
with the usual custom in the Bible hy 
which his providential agency is reco- 
gunised in allevents. See Notes, ch. vi. 
9,10. Comp. Rom. xi. 8, where this 
passage is quoted from the LXX, and 
is applied to the Jews in the time of the 
apostle Paul. See my Note on that 
place. | The spirit of deep sleep. The 
word rendered “deep sleep,” is the 
same as is used in Gen. il. 21, to denote 
the sleep that God brought on Adam; 
and in Gen. xv. 12, to denote the deep 
sleep that fell on Abraham, and when 
an horror of great darkness fell upon 
him; and in 1 Sam. xxvi. 12, to denote 
the deep sleep that came upon Saul 
when David approached and took away 
the spear and the cruise of water from 
his bolster. The word properly denotes 
sound repose. Here it means spiritual 
sluggishness, inactivity, stupidity, that 
prevailed everywhere amon” the people 
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11. And the vision of all is 
become unto you as the words of 
a ! book that is sealed, ™ which 
men deliver to one that is learned, 


saying, Read this, I pray thee: 


and he ‘saith, I cannot; for it es 
sealed: 

12. And the book is delivered 
to him that is not learned, saying, 


lor, leticr. m Dan. 12. 4,9. Rev. 5.1—9. 
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Read this, I pray thee: and he 
saith, [ am not learned. ‘ 

13. Wherefore the Lorn said, 
Forasmuch as this people draw 
wear me with their mouth, ® and 
with their lips do honour me, but 
have removed their heart far from 
me, and their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of ° men: — 


nm Ezek. 33.3). Matt. 15. 6—~-9 
o Col. 2. 22. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. So that the vision of all is as the words of a book sealed up, 
Which is yee to one who is skilled in reading, 


Saying “ 


ead this, I pray thee ;” 


And he shall say, “I cannot read it for it is sealed up :” 


12. 


And the book is given to one who cannot read, 


Saying “ Read this, I pray thee ;” 
And he shall say, “ I cannot read.” 


13. Wherefore JEHOVAH saith, 


Forasmuch as this people draw near to me with their mouth, 
And with their lips do honor me, 

While their heart is far from me, 

And their worship of me is taught by the commandment of men, 


in regard to the things of religion. | 


“| The seers. Those that see visions; 
another name for the prophets. 4 Hath 
he covered. That is, he has covered 
their eyes ; or they are all blind. 

Ll. And the vision of all, The vision 
of all the prophets; that is, all the re- 
velations which God has made to you. 
See Note, ch. i. 1. The prophet refers 
not gnly to his own communications, 
but to those of his contemporaries, and 
of all who had gone before him. The 
sense is, that although they had the 
communications which God had made 
to them, yet they did not understand 
them. They were as ignorant of their 
true nature as a man who can read is 
of the contents of a book that is sealed 
up, or as aman who cannot read is of 
the contents of a book that is handed to 
him. 4 As the words of a book. Marg. 


Letter. The word > may mean 


either. It properly means anything 
which is written, any writing (Dan. i. 4; 
Jer. xxxii. 12; Deut. xxiv. 1, 3); but 


commonly applicd to a book. Ex. | 


xvii. 14; Josh. 1. 8; viii. 834; Ps. xl. 8. 
«| That is sealed. See Note on ch. 
vili. 16, 

12. And the book ts delivered, &e. 
That is, they are just as ignorant of the 
true nature and meaning of the revela- 
tions of God as a man is of the contents 
of a book who is utterly unable to read. 

13. Wherefore the Lory said. This 
verse, with the following, is designed 
to denounce the divine judgment on 
their formality of worship. ‘They kept 
up the forms of religion, but they with- 
held the affections of their hearts from 
God; and he therefore says that he will 
proceed to inflict on them exemplary 
and deserved punishment. This peo- 
ple draw near me. That is, in the temple, 
and in the forms of external devotion. 
{ With their mouth. In prayer. | And 
with their lips do honor me. They pro- 
fessedly celebrate my praise, and ac- 
knowledge me in the forms of devotion. 
€ But have removed their heart, &e. 
Have withheld the affections of their 
hearts. And their fear toward me. 


B.C. 713.] 


14. Therefore, behold, I will ! 
proceed to do a marvellous ? work 
among this people, even a marvel- 
lous work and a wonder: for 4 the 
wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish, and the understanding of 
their prudent mex shall be hid. 

15. Woe unto them that seek 
deep to hide * their counsel from 


Hab. 1. 5. 
gq Jer. 49.7. Ob. 8. 1 Cor. 1.19. 
x Ps. 139. 7, &c. ch. 30. 1. 
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the Lorp, and their works are in 
the dark, and they say, Who * 
seeth us? and who knoweth us? 

16. Surely your turning of 
things upside down shall be es- 
teemed as the potter’s clay: for ¢ 
shall the work say of him that 
made it, He made me not? or 
shall the thing framed say of him 
that framed it, He had no under- 
standing? 


gs Ps. 94. 7. éch. 45.9. Rom. 9. 20, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
14. Therefore, I will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, 


A marvellous wor 


and a wonder ;— 


The wisdom of their wise men shall perish, 
And the understanding of the prudent shall disappear. 


15. 
Whose deeds are in the dark, 


Woe unto them that seek to hide deep their purposes from JEHOVAH, 


And they say, “‘ Who sees us? Who knows us?” 


16. 


Your perverseness is as if the potter should be esteemed as the clay! 


For shall the work say to its maker, He hath not made me? 
And shall the thing formed say of its former, He hath no understanding? 


The worship of God is often represented 
as fear, (Job xxvill. 28; Ps. xix. 9; 
=xxxiv. 11; Prov. 1. 7,) and the fear to- 
ward him here denotes their worship of 
him. Their views, instead of having 
been derived from the Scriptures, were 
drawn ffom the views and feelings of 
meu, Our Saviour referred to this pas- 
sage, and applied it to the hypocrites of 
his own time. Matt. xv. 8, 9. The 
latter part of it is, however, not quoted 
literally from the Hebrew nor from the 
LXX, but retaining the sense: ‘‘ But in 
vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.” 
He quoted it as strikingly descriptive of 
the people when he lived, not as saying 
that Isaiah referred directly to the times 
of the Messiah, but that the account 
which he had given of that people in 
his own time was equally applicable 
to the people in his time. 

- 14, L will proceed to do. Heb., ‘*I 
will add to do,” &c. ; that is, I will do it. 
@ For the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish. I will bring calamity upon 
them, which shall baffle all the skill and 


wisdom of their wisemen. | Shall be 
id. ‘That is, shall not appear; shall 
vanish. It shall not be sufficient to 
prevent the calamities: that shall come 
upon the nation. 

15. Woe unto them that seek deep, &c. 
That is, who attempt to conceal their 
real intentions under a plausible ex- 
terior, and correct outward deportment. 
This is most strikingly descriptive of 
the character of a hypocrite who seeks 
effectually to conceal his plans and his 
purposes from the eyes of men, and of 
God. His external conduct is fair; his 
observance of the duties of religion exem- 
plary; his attendance on the means of 
grace and the worship of Godregular; his 
professions loud and constant, but the 
whole design is to conceal his real senti- 
ments, and to accomplish some sinister 
aud wicked purpose by it. 4 From the 
Lonp. This proves that the design of 
the hypocrite is not always to attempt 
to deceive his fellow-men; but that he 
also aims to deceive God. 

16. Surely your turning of thinge up- 
side down. Your perversion of all things 
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17. Zs it not yet a very little the fruitful field shall be esteemed 
‘while, and Lebanon shall be as a forest? 


turned " into a fruitful field, and | 


ch, $2.15. Matt. 19. 30. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. Shall it not be in a very little time, 
And Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field, 
And the fruitful field be esteemed as a forest ? 


ere 


—of doctrines, of truth, &c. They had 
no just views of truth. They had false 
and hollow views of worship. They 
deemed mere formality to be all that 
was required. _They attempted to con- 
ceal their plans even from JEHOVAH; 
and everything in the opinions and prac- 
tice of the nation had become perverted 
and erroneous. There has been much 
diversity in rendering this phrase. 
Luther renders it, ‘*O how perverse ye 
are!” Lowth renders it, 
Perverse as ye are! shall the potter be es- 
teemed as the clay ? 
Rosenmiiller also accords with this in- 
terpretation, and renders it, “O your 
perversity,” &c. The sense of the 
passage seems to be this: ‘ You are 
abdige in your views and conduct, 
our changing of things is just as absurd 
as it would be for the thing formed to 
say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? It is as absurd for you 
to find fault with the government of 
God as it would be for the clay to com- 
lain of a want of skill in the potter. 
ou complain of God’s laws, and worship 


him according to the commandments of 


men. You complain of God’s require- 
ments, and offer to him the service of 
the mouth and the lip, and withhold the 
heart. You suppose that God does not 
see you, and do your deeds in darkness. 
All this supposes that God is destitute 
of wisdom and cannot see what is done. 
And itis just as absurd as it would be 
in the clay to complain that the potter 
who fashions it has no skill, and no un- 
derstanding.” J Shall be esteemed, &c. 
Is to be regarded just as if the potter’s 
clay should say to the potter, he has no 
skill, The dteral translation of this 
passage [ conceive would be, “ Your 
perverseness is as if the potter should 








be esteemed as the clay ;” that is, as if 


he had no more understanding and skill 


than the clay; or as if he were no more 


qualified to form anything than the clay 
itself. | For shall the work, &c. This 

assage has been quoted hy the apostle 

aul, (Rom. ix. 20, 21.) in order to 
show the right which God has to do 
with his creatures as shall seem good in 
his sight, and the impropriety of come 
plaining of his distinguishing mercy in 
choosing to life those whom he pleases. 
The sense of the passage is, that it 
would be absurd for that which is made 
to complain of the maker as having no 


intelligence, and no right to make it 
as he does. 
piece of pottery to complain of the 
potter as if he had no skill; and equally 
absurd in man to complain of God, or 
to regard him as destitute of wisdom. 


It would be absurd in the 


17. Isttnot yet avery little while. The 
idea here is, ‘‘ You Jews have greatly 
perverted things in Jerusalem. The 
time is at hand when there shall be 
other overturnings—when the wicked 
shall be cut off, and when there shall 
be poured out upon the nation such 


judgments that the deaf shall hear, and 


the blind shall see, and when those who 
have erred in spirit shall come to under- 
standing,” vers. 18 —24. And Leba- 
non shall be turned into a fruitful field. 
This is evidently a proverbial expres- 
sion, denoting any great revolution of 
things. It is probable that in the times 
of Isaiah the whole chain of Lebanon 
was uncultivated, as the word is evi- 
dently here used in opposition to a fruit- 
ful field, and Lebanon is regarded as 
unproductive. See Note on ch. ii. 13. 
The word which is rendered “fruitful 


field,” Soup, Carmel, properly denotes a 


Jruitful field, or a finely cultivated 


B.C. 413.) 


18. And * in that day shall the 
deaf hear the words of the book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see 
out of obscurity, and out of dark- 


ness. 
roh.35.5. Luke 7. 22. 
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19. The meek ” also shall ! in- 
crease their joy in the Lorn, and 
the poor * among men shall re- 


joice in the Holy One of Israel. 
y ch. 61, 1. 


) add. = James 2. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18, And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book, 
And the eyes of the blind shall see— 
The darkness and obscurity being removed. 

19. The afflicted also shall increase their joy in JEnsovan, 
And the poor shall exult in the Holy One of Israel. 





country. See Isa.x.18. It is also ap- 
plied to a celebrated mountain or pro- 
montory on the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the southern boundary of the tribe of 
Asher. It rans north-west of the plain 
of Esdraelon, and ends in a promontory 
or cape, and forms the hay of Acco. 
The mountain or promontory is about 
1500 feet high ; and abounds in caves or 
grottoes, and was celebrated as being 
the residence of the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha. See 1 Kings xviii. 19, 42; 2 
Kings ii, 25; iv. 25; xix. 23. Comp. 
Note, Isa. xxxv. 2. More than athou- 
sand caves are said to exist on the west 
side of the mountain, which it is said 
were formerly inhabited by monks. 
But the word here is to be taken, doubt- 
less, as it is in our translation. as denot- 
ing a fertile, well-cultivated field. Le- 
banon, that is now barren and unculti- 
vated, shall soon become a fertile, well- 
cultivated, and productive field. ‘That 
is, there shall be changes among the 
Jews that shall be as great as if Leba- 
non should become an extensively cul- 
tivated region, abounding in fruits, and 
vines, and harvests. The idea is this: 
“ The nation is now perverse and sin- 
ful, formal and hypocritical. They 
pro‘uce few fruits of righteousness. But 
the time of reformation and change shall 
come. The wicked shall be reformed; 
the number of the pious shall be in- 
creased; and the pure worship of God 
shall succeed a time of general formality 
ani hypocrisy.” The prophet does not 
say wien this should be. He simply 
aflirms that it should be before a@ great 
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while—and it may, perhaps, be referred 
to the times succeeding the captivity. 
Comp. ch. xxxii. 15; xxxv. 1—6. (| And 
the fruitful field be esteemed as a forest? 
That is, there shall be great changes 
in the nation, or as if a well-cultivated 
field should be allowed to lie waste, and 
grow up into a forest. Perhaps it 
means, that that which was then appa- 
rently flonrishing should be overthrown, 
and the land shonld lie waste. Those 
who were apparently in_ prosperity 
should be humbled and punished. The 
effect of this revolution is stated in the 
following verses. 


18. Shall the deaf hear the words of 
the book. They who now have the law 
and do not understand it; the people 
who seem to be deafto all that God 
says; shall hear and understand it. 
G Shall see out of obscurity, &c. That 
is, the darkness being removed, they 
shall see clearly the truth of God, and 
discern and love its beauty. ‘heir 
eyes are now blinded, but then they 
shall see clearly. 


19. The meek. The word meek 
usually refers to those who are patient 
and mild in the reception of injuries, 
but the Hebrew word used here, pv27, 
means, properly, the oppressed, the 
afflicted, the unhappy, Ps. ix. 13; x. 12, 
17; Isa. xi. 4; Prov. iii, 34. It in- 
volves, usually, the idea of humility or 
virtuous suffering. Comp. Ps. xxv. 93 
xXxXxvii. 11; Ixix. 83. Here it may de- 
note the pious of the land who were 
oppressed, and subjected to trials, 


K 
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20. For the terrible one is 
brought to nought, * and the 
_gcorner is consumed, and all that 

b for iniquity are cut off : 


ach, 51.13. Rev. 12. 10. 
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21. That make a man an of- 
fender for a word, and © lay a 
snare for him that reproveth in 
the gate, and turn aside the just 
for a thing of nought. 

c Amos 5, 10, 19. 


NEW TRANSLATYON, 


20. For the oppressor has disappeared, and the scoffer is no more, 
And they that were watchful for iniquity are cut off ;— 
21. They who condemned the poof man in his cause, 


And laid snares for him that pleaded in the 


gate, 


And that turned aside the just with a decision that is null and void. 


Shall increase. Marg. as in the 

eb., add. It means, that they should 
greatly rejoice in the Lord. They 
should see the evidence of the fulfilment 
of his predictions; they should see the 
oppressors punished (vs. 20, 21); and 
they should see JEHOVAH coming forth 
to be their protector and defender, (vs. 
22—-24.) And the poor among men, 
The poor men, or the needy. Doubt- 
less the idea is that of the pious poor; 
those who feared God, and who had 
been subjected to the trials of oppression 
and poverty. 

20. For the terrible one. The violent one, 
yr, the oppressor ; he who had exer- 
cised cruelty over them. This, I sup- 

ose, refers to the haughty among the 

ews themselves; they who held offices 
of power, and who abused them to op- 
press the poor and needy. And the 
scorner. See ch. xxviii. 14, 22. ¥ Zs 
consumed, Shall be entirely destroyed. 
q And all that watch for iniquity. That 
is, who anxiously seek for opportunities 
to commit iniquity. 

21. That make a man an offender. 
Literally, ‘who cause a man to sin,” 
wu, that is, who hold a man to be 
guilty, or a criminal. Lowth renders 
this, singularly enough, 

Who bewildered the poor man in speaking. 


Grotius supposes it means, “ Who on 
account of the word of God, that is the 
true prophecy, treat men as guilty of 
-erime.” Calvin supposes it means, who 
bear with impatience the reproofs and 


denunciation of the prophets, and who 
closely observe them, and endeavor to 
pervert and distort their meaning. 
Hence, he supposes, they proposed art- 
ful and captious questions by which they 
might ensnare them. Others suppose 
it refers to the fact that they led men 
into sin by their new doctrines and false 
views. ‘The connexion, however, seems 
to require that it should be understood 
of judicial proceedings, or of those who 
administer justice; and the sense is 
probably correctly expressed by Noyes, 


Who condemned the poor man in his cause. 


This interpretation is also that which is 
proposed by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius. 
According to the interpretation above 
suggested, the word rendered, “ who 
make an offender,” means the same as 
who holds one guilty—that is, condemns. 
@ Aman. ow. It is well known, that 
this word stands in contradistinction to 
wx, and denotes usually a poor man, a 
man in humble life in opposition to one 
who is rich, or of more elevated rank. 
This is probably the sense here, and the 
meaning is, that they condemned the 
poor man, that is, that they were partial 
in their judgments. J For a word. 

in a word; denoting the same as 
a cause that is tried before a court of 
justice. So Ex. xvii. 16, ‘“ When 
they have a matter, (121, a word,) they 
come unto me,” &c. So Ex. xviii. 22, 
‘“* And it shall be, that every great matter 
(Heb., every great word) that they shad 
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22. Therefore thus saith the ¢ 
Lorp, who redeemed Abraham, 
concerning the house of Jacob, 

d Josh. 24. 8. 
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Jacob shall not © now be ashamed, 
neither shall his face now wax 
pale. 

é@h. 54. 4. 


KEW TRANBLATION. 
22. Therefore thus saith Janovaun concerning the house of Jacob, 


He who redeemed Abraham ; 


Jacob shall no more be ashamed, 
No more shall his face grow pale. 


bring unto me.” So Ex. xxii. 8, (in 
the English version 9,).“ For all man- 
ner of trespass,” Heb., for every word 
of trespass; 7. ¢., for every sult concern- 
ing a breach of trust. So also Ex. 
xxiv. 14, “If any man have uny matters 
to do,” (Heb., “any words,”) that is, if 
any one has a lawsuit. The word here 
also probably refers to a lawsuit; and 
the phrase denotes those who condemn 
the poor man unjustly in his suit. 
@ And lay a snare for him, &c. To lay 
a snare is to devise a plan to deceive, or 
get into their possession; as birds are 
caught in snares that are concealed from 
them.  Zhat reproveth. Or rather, 
that contended or pleaded; that is, that 
had a cause. The word, n>., means, 
often, to contend with any one; to strive; 
to seek to confute; to attempt to defend 
or justify, as in a court of law. Job 
xiii. 15; xix. 5; xvi. 21; xxu. 4. It 
is also applied to deciding a case in law, 
or pronouncing a decision. Isa. xi. 3, 
4; Gen. xxxi. 37; Job ix. 33. Here 
it means for one who has brought a 
suit, or who is engaged in a legal cause. 
@ In the gate. Gates of cities being 
public, and places of concourse, were 
usually resorted to for transacting busi- 
ness; and courts were usually held in 
them. Deut. xvii. 5, 8; xxi. 193 XxiL 
15; xxv. 6,7; Ruth iv. 1; Gen. xxi, 
10, 18. The sense is, they endeavored 
to pervert justice, and to bring the man 
who had a cause before them completely 
within their power, so that they might 
manage or use him for their own pur- 
poses, at the same time that they seemed 
to be deciding the cause justly. 4 And 
turn aside the just. The man who has 
@ just or righteous cause. {for a 


thing of nought. Or a decision which is 
empty, vain, (37m3,) and which should 
be regarded as null and void. 


22. Therefore. In consequence of 
the happy change which shall take 
place in the nation when the oppressor 
shall be removed, (vs, 20, 21,) aad 
when the poor and the meek shall re- 
joice, (ver. 19,) and the ignorant shall 
be instructed, (ver. 18,) Jacob shall not 
be ashamed of his descendants as he 
was before, nor have cause to blush in 
regard to his posterity. 5 Paced re- 
deemed Abranam. ‘That is, who brought 
him out of a land of idolators, and 
rescued him from the abominations of 
idolatry. The word redeem here, 
i112, Padhah, properly denotes to ransom, 
2 é., to redeem a captive, or a prisoner 
with a price paid. Ex. xili. 13; xxxiv. 
20. But it is also used as meaning to 
deliver in general, without reference to 
a price, to free in any manner, to re= 
cover, &c. Jobv. 20; 1 Kings 3. 29; 
2 Sam. iv. 9; Ps. Ixxi. 23. It is used 
in this general sense here; and means, 
that JEHovan had rescued Abraham 
from the evils of idolatry, and made 
him his friend. The connexion, also, 
would seem to imply that there was a 
reference had to the promise which was 
made to Abrabam that he should have 
a numerous posterity. See ver. 23. 
@ Jucob shull not now be ashamed, This 
is a poetical introduction of Jacob as 
the ancestor of the Jewish people, as if 
the venerable patriarch were looking 
upon his children. ‘Their deportment 
had been.such as would suffuse a father’s 
cheeks with shame; henceforward In 
the reformation that should occur he 
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23. But when he seeth his shall fear the God of Israel. 
children, the work of mine 24. They ® also that erred in 
hands, in the midst of him, they spirit shall ! come to understand. 
shall sanctify my name, and sanc- ing, and they that murmured shall 
tify the Holy One of Jacob, and learn doctrine. 

fch. 60.21. Eph. 2. 10. gi Cor. 6.1L * know understanding. 
NEW TRANSLATION. . 
23. But he shall see his children, the work of my hands, 
In the midst of him sanctify my name, 
And sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 
And reverence the God of Israel]. 
24. They also who erred in dan shall gain knowledge 
And they that murmured shall attend to instruction. 





should not be ashamed of them, but | that at some future period in the history 
should look on them with approbation. | of the Jews there would be such a re- 
0 Baad shall his face now wax pale. | form that they should be regarded as 
he face usually becomes pale with fear; | the worthy descendants of the pious 
but it may also occur that this shall | patriarch Jacob. 
follow from any strong emotion. Dis- 
eee may produce paleness as CHAPTER XXX. 
well as fear; and perhaps the idea may 
be, that the face wv, Jacob should no pahdcu acs 
more become pallid, as if he had been | It is probable that the prophecy in 
disappointed in regard to the hopes|this chapter was delivered about the 
which he had cherished of his sons. same time as that in the previous chap- 
23, But when he seeth his children. | ter, and on the same general occasion, 
The sense is, “ he shall not be ashamed | It is evident that it was delivered in the 
of his sons, for he shall see them hence- | time of Hezekiah, and when the nation 
forward walking in the ways of piety | of the Jews was alarmed by an appre- 
and virtue.” The work of mine hands. | hended invasion of the king of Assyria. 
That is, this change (vs. 17—19) by | Hezekiah had revolted from the king of 
which the nation shall be reformed, } Assyria (2 Kiags xviii. 7); and it is 
will be produced by the agency of God | probable that many of the leaders of the 
himself. ‘Che sentiment is in accord- | Jews began to be alarmed at the pro- 
ance with the doctrines of the Scripture | spect that their land would be invaded 
everywhere, that the human heart is | by the enraged Assyrian, especially as 
changed, and men are recovered from | it was known that it was the intention 
sin by the agency of Godalone. Comp. | of Sennacherib to make war on Egypt, 
Isa. Ix. 21; Eph. ii. 10. Jn the midst | and that he would probably take Judea 
of him. In the midst of bis land, or his | in his way. In such circumstances it 
people. The name Jacob is often em- | was natural that they should propose an 
ployed to denote all his posterity, or the | alliance with the Egyptians, and that 
whole nation of the Jews, they should seek to unite their forces 
24. They also that erred in spirit. See | with theirs to repel the common danger. 
vs. 8,10. Y Shall learn doctrine. When | Instead of looking to God, and relying 
this should occur the prophet does not | on his aid, they had probably entered 
state. It may be intended to denote the | into such an alliance, offensive and de- 
times of Hezekiah; or the times subse- | fensive, ch. xxxi. 1. The design of this 
quent to the captivity; or possibly it | chapter is to reprove them for it, and 
may refer to the times under the Mes- | for depending on Egypt rather than on 
siah. All that the prophet teaches is, | God. To see the impropriety of such a 
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1. Woe ? to the rebellious chil- 
fren, saith the Lorp, that take 


@ Deut. 29, 19, 20. 
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counsel, but not of me; and that 
cover > with a covering, but not 
of my spirit, that they may add 
© gin to sin: 


6 ch. 29. 15. ¢ Rom. 2. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Vision XXV.—Ch. xxx. 


The alliance with Egypt. 


1. Woe to the rebellious children, saith JsHovan, 
ho form counsels, but not from me, 
And who enter into compacts, but not by my spirit, 
That they may add sin to sin. 





league, it is to be remembered that God 
had promised to be the protector of his 
people, and that he had prohibited alli- 
ances with the surrounding nations; 
that it was a leading part of the Jewish 
policy, as instituted by Moses, to keep 
them a distinct and independent people, 
and that special care bad been exercised 
to keep them from returning to the cus- 
toms, or depending on the aid of the 
Egyptians. It is probable, however, 
‘inat at the time when Sennacherib com- 
menced his expedition, an alliance had 
been formed between the Jews and the 
Egyptians (Isa. xxxvi. 6—9; 2 Kings 
xvill. 21). This alliance had been 
formed unquestionably contrary to the 
solemn counsel and warning of Isaiah 
(Isa. xx.); and he now reproves them 
for it, and endeavors to recai them again 
to confidence in God. 

The following is a summary of the 
contents of the chapter. I. The prophet 
reproves them, or denounces “ woe” on 
them for seeking the aid of Egypt, vs. 
1,2. II. He assures them that their 
confidence is vain, and that Egypt would 
be unable to help them, and that the 
effect would be, that they would yet be 
ashamed themselves of the alliance, vs. 
$—7. III. The prophet is directed to 
make a solemn record that the prevail- 
ing character of the Jews was that of a 
rebellious people, vs. 8—11. IV. The 
judgment of God is denounced against 
them for forming this alliance, under 
the image of a wall that is ready to fall 
on them, and destroy them, vs. 12—14. 
¥V. The prophet tells them the true way 


in which they may have peace and cone 
fidence, and that is, by putting their 
trust in God, and assures them that God 
waits to protect them, and to become 
their defender, vs. 15—18. VI. God 
would yet bless them. The people would 
see the vanity of their reliance on 
Egypt; would turn unto God, and their 
turning to him should be attended with 
most rich and valuable blessings. These 
blessings are described in highly figura- 
tive and beautiful language, in vs.19—26. 
VII. JEHovaH would show himself the 
protector of his people; aud would in a 
signal and sudden manner overthrow 
and destroy the Assyrian, and deliver 
his people, vs. 27—-33. The scope, there- 
fore, of the chapter, is to lead them to 
look away from Egypt, and to put con- 
fidence in God, at whose hand they 
were about to experience so signal a 
deliverance from the much-dreaded in- 
vasion of Sennacherib. 


1. Woe. Note, ch. xviii. 1. YF Zo 
the rebellious children. To those whom 
he had nourished as children, and who 
had rebelled against him. See Note, 
ch. 1.23. GY That take counsel, but not 
of me. They look to Egypt, and de- 
pend on a human arm. § And that 
cover with a covering. The idea here, 
according to our translation, is, that 
they seek protection or a covering 
from the impending calamity. Lowth 
renders this, “who ratify covenants ;” 
supposing that the reference is to the 
fact that in ancient times compacts were 
formed usually by offering sacrifices, 


14 


2. That 4 walk to go down into 
Egypt, and have not asked at my 
muths; to strengthen themselves 
in the strength of Pharaoh, and 
to trust in the shadow of Egypt! 

3. Therefore shall the strength 

d ch. 31. I. 
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of Pharaoh be your shame, and 
the trust in the shadow of Egypt 
your confusion. 

4. For his princes were at 
Zoan, and his ambassadors came 
to Hanes. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Who set forward to go down to Egypt, 
But of my mouth they have not inquired,— 
To put their strength in the aid of Pharaoh, 
And to trust in the shadow of Bayt. 
3. But the protection of Pharaoh shall be your shame, 
And your trust in the shadow of Egypt your disgrace. 
4. For their princes were at Zoan, 
Their ambassadors arrived at Hanes. 


and by pouring out libations. The 
Hebrew, according to Lowth, means, 
“ who pour out a Jibation.” So the LXX 
render it, ‘‘and thou hast made cove- 
nants”—ouvOncac. The Syriac ren- 
ders it, “ who pour out libations.” The 
Hebrew word, 703, properly conveys the 
idea of pouring out, and is applied (1) 
to the act of solemnly pouring out wine 
as a drink offering, or as a libation to 
God (1 Chron. xi. 18; Gen. xxxv. 14; 
Ex. xxx. 9; Hos. ix. 4); (2) to the act 
of pouring out oil, that is, to anointing 
kings and rulers (Ps. ii. 6; Dan. xi. 8); 
(3) to the act of pouring out melted 
metals, that is, to cast them. Isa. xl. 19; 
xliv. 10.—The word also may have a 
meaning kindred to 20, and denote to 
cover, a8 in Isa. xxv. 7, and various de- 
rivatives from the word are rendered 
“to cover withal,” Num. iv. 7; “the 
covering,” Isa. xxviii. 20; “the web,” 
that is, that which is woven for a cover- 
ing, Judges xvi. 18,14. The idea, how- 
ever, which best suits the connexion 
here, is probably that suggested by 
Lowth, in accordance with the LXX 
and the Syriac, and adopted by Rosen- 
miller, Gesenius, and others, to make a 
libation ; that is, to make a covenant, 
or compact. { But not of my spirit. 
It was not such as was suggested by his 
spirit, and not such as he would approve. 
q That they may add sin to sin. ‘hey 


add to the sin of rebellion against God | - 


that of forming an alliance. Sins do 
not usually stand alone. When one is 
committed, it is often necessary to com- 
mit others in order to conceal that, or 
in order to carry out and complete the 
plan which that contemplated. 


2. That walk to go down into Egypt. 
“ Going in the descent to Egypt.” That 
is, they do it by their ambassadors 
(ver.4). The journey to Egypt from 
Palestine is always represented as going 
down. Gen. xii. 10; xlil. 3; xiii. 15; 
Num. xx. 15; Deut. x. 22. 4 To 
strengthen themselves, &c. To form an 
alliance with Pharaoh, that thus they 
might be able to repel the threatened 
invasion, Pharaoh was the general 
name of the kings of Egypt, in the same 
manner as Cesar was the common 
name of the emperors of Rome. | Zo 
trust in the shadow of Evypt. A 
“shadow,” 5x, is an emblem of pro- 
tection and defence—as a shade is a 
protection from the burning rays of the 
sun. See Note, ch. iv. 6. 


8. Therefore shall the strength of 
Pharaoh be your shame. See Note, ch. 
xx. 5. @ Your confusion. Heb., For 
shame, or reproach. It would either 
occur that the Egyptians would not 
enter into an alliance, or that if they 
did, they could not defend them, and in 
either case it would be the source of 
deep regret and shame. 

4. For his princes. The sense of this 
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5. They were all ashamed * of 6. The burden of the-beasts of 


a people that could not profit them, 
nor be an help nor profit, but a 
shame, and also a reproach. 

e Jer, 2, 36. 


the south? into the land of trouble 
and anguish, from whence come. 
the young and old lion, the viper 
and fiery flying serpent, they will 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


5. They were all ashamed of a people that did not profit them ; 
They were no help.and no profit, 
But were a shame and reproach. 
6. The burdened beasts go southward, 
Into the land of trouble and anguish, 
Whence come the lioness and the fierce ! 
The viper and the fiery flying serpent ; 





verse seems to be this. The prophet is 
stating the fact that the Jews would be 
ashamed of their attempted alliance 
with Egypt. In this verse, and the fol- 
lowing, he states the manner in which 
they would be made sensible of their 
shame and folly in seeking this alliance. 
He therefore enumerates several cir- 
cumstances in regard to the manner in 
which the alliance had been sought, 
and the disappointment after all their 
vain confidence. He therefore states 
(ver. 4) that the Jews had employed 
persons of the highest respectability and 
honor, even princes, in order to secure 
the alliance; that they had gone to 
Egypt with much difficulty—through a 
land of dangers, where lions, and vipers, 
and fiery serpents abounded, and that 
they had, at much hazard, taken their 
treasures down to Egypt, in order to 
secure the alliance (vs. 5,6), and that, 
after all, the Egyptians could not aid 
them. The phrase, “his princes,” re- 
fers to the princes of Judah, the am- 
bassadors that the Jews sent forth; and 
the idea is conveyed, that they regarded 
the alliance as of so much importance, 
that they had employed their most 
honorable men, even their princes, in 
order to secure it. Were at Zoan. 
Had come to Zoan, or were there on 
the business of their embassy. On the 
situation of Zoan, see Notes on ch. xix. 
11, 18. It was the residence of the 
kings in Lower Egypt, and would be 
the place to which the ambassadors 
would naturally resort to negotiate an 


alliance. { Came to Hanes. Respecting 
the situation of this place there hag 
been much diversity of opinion among 
interpreters. The Chaldee renders it 
by the more full word, Zalpanhes; and 
Grotius supposes that the word is con- 
tracted from Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii. 7, 8), 
and that the name was sometimes ubbre- 
viated and written D3n, Hanes. Vitringa 
supposes that it was Anusis, situated in 
the Delta of the Nile, and the residence 
of the king of the same name. Hero- 
dotus (ii. 137) mentions a city of that 
name, “Avvo. Anusis was a king of 
[igypt before the irruption of the 
Ethiopians, and it was not uncommon 
for a king to give his own name to a 
city. Probably Anusis is the city in- 
tended here; and the sense is, that they 
had come to the royal residence for the 
purpose of negotiating an alliance. It 
is known that in the time of Jeremiah 
(588 years before Christ), Zahpanhes 
was the residence of Pharaoh, or royal 
residence, the capital of the uation. See 
Jer, xhii. 9. 


5. They were all ashamed, &c. That 
is, all the legates or amba-sadors. When 
they came into Egypt, they found them 
either unwilling to enter into an alliance, 
or unable to render them any aid, and 
they were ashamed that they had sought 
their assistance rather than depend on 
God. Comp. Jer. il. 36. 


6. The burden of the beasts of the south. 
The word south here refers, doubtless, 
to the country to the south of Judea, 
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carry their riches upon the shoul- 
ders of young asses, and their 


treasures upon the bunches of | 
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camels, to a people éhat shall not 
profit them. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Upon the shoulders of young asses they carry their wealth, 
And upon the bunch of the camel their treasures, 
To a people that cannot profit them! 





and particularly to Egypt. Thus it is 
used in Dan. xi. 5, 6. The phrase, 
“beasts of the south,” here refers to the 
beasts or animals that were travelling 
to the south; that is, to Egyp:. Isaiah, 
-in vision, sees the caravan, heavily 
laden with treasures, pursuing a southern 
direction on its way to Egypt. The 
word “burden” is used in two senses, 
to denote that which is borne, a heavy 
burden; or an oracle, a solemn, or 
awful prophetic message. See Notes, 
ch. xv. 1; xvii. 1; xix. 1. Many have 
understood the word here in the latter 
sense, and regard this as the title of a 
prophetic message similar to that in 
ch. xv. 1; xvii. 1; xix. 1. But the word 
is doubtless used here in its more com- 
mon and ordinary signification, to de- 
note the load which is borne on animals, 
and here, especially, the heavy load of 
treasures, which were borne down to 
Egypt for the purpose of securing their 
friendly alliance. The prophet sees 
the caravan, or the beasts of the ambas- 
sadors heavily laden with rich trea- 
sures, travelling southward towards 
Egypt, and cries out, “O the heavy 
burden, the load of treasures going to 
the south.” f Znto the land of trouble 
and anguish. Exypt; so called, either 
because it was the land where the He- 
brews had formerly suffered so severe 
oppressions; or because it was a land 
where the subjects were now grievously 
oppressed and borne down with cruel 
laws; or because it was yet to be a land 
of trouble, from which the Jews could 
expect no aid. ‘The general idea is, 
that Egypt was not a land of liberty 
and happiness, but a land where cruelty, 
oppression, and woe abounded. Hence 
the impropriety of their seeking aid and 
consolation from such a land. One 


source of trouble, as emblematic of ali, 
the prophet immediately mentions when 
he designates that it abounded with ve- 
nomous reptiles. | From whence come. 
That is, where all these animals and 
reptiles abound. { The young and ald 
lion. Lions of all descriptions, Lions. 
were, of course, objects of dread. 
{ The viper. rypx, Ephah. ULXX, 
comidec, asps. See Isa. lix. 5. This 
is a well known species of serpent. It 
is probably the same as the Ll Effak 
of the Arabs, which is thus described 
by Mr. Jackson :—‘“‘It is remarkable 
for its quick and penetrating poison; 
it is about two feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s arm, beautifully spotted 
with yellow and brown, and sprinkled 
over with blackish specks, similar to 
the horn-nosed snake. They have a 
wide mouth, by which they inhale a 
great quantity of air, and when inflated 
therewith, they eject it with such force 
as to be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance.” It is well known that Egypt 
produced venomous reptiles in abune 
dance. Cleopatra destroyed herself with 
the bite of an asp, which she had cone 
cealed for that purpose. S| And fiery 


Jiying serpent. Fpiva Aw. LX, 
Exyova domidwy meropivwy. This ig 


the flying serpent so often referred to 
in the Scriptures. See a description of 
it in Notes on ch. xiv. 29. It is kaowan 
to have abounded in the Arabian dee 
serts, and was doubtless found also in 
Ezypt, as being in the same latitude, 
and infested with similar reptiles. A 
species of serpent is described by tra- 
vellers, which answers to this account, 
Niebubr thus describes them:—* There 
is at Bakra a sort of serpents which they 
call Heie Sursurie, or Hee Thidre 
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7. For * the Egyptians shall 


help in vain, and to no purpose: 
therefore have I cried ! concern- 
J Jer. 37.7. 1 or, to her. 


CHAPTER 


ing this, Their © strength ts to sit 
still. 


g ver. 15 
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7. Empty and vain is the help of Egyp 


t! 


Wherefore I call her “the Blusterer that sitteth still.” 





They commonly keep upon the date- 
trees; and as it would he laborious for 
them to come down from a very high 
tree in order to ascend another, the 

twist themselves by the tail toa ranch 
of the former, which, making a spring, 
by the motion they give it, throw them- 
selves to the second. Hence it is that 
the modern Arabs call them the flying 
serpents, Heie Thidre.” Uord Anson, 
as quoted by Niebuhr, also speaks of 
them as follows:—“ The Spaniards in- 
formed us that there was often found in 
the woods a most mischievous serpent, 
called the flying snake, which, they 
said, darted itself from the boughs of 
trees on either man or beast that came 
within its reach, and whose sting they 
took to be inevitable death.” It is 
known, also, that there was a species of 
serpent which the Greeks called Acon- 
tias, and the Romans Jaculus, from their 
ewift darting motion, and perhaps the 
same species is here referred to which 
Lucan calls Jaculique volucres. That 
these venomous reptiles abound in Egypt 
is expressly testified by profane writers. 
Thus Ammianus expressly declares (lib. 
XXll. cap. xv.) that “ Egypt nourishes 
innumerable serpents, basilisks, and 
two-headed serpents, (amphisbzeuas,) 
and the scytalus, (a serpent of a glis- 
tening colour,) and the acontias, (Lat. 
Jaculus,) and adders, and vipers, and 
many others.” ( Zhey will carry, &c. 
That is, the beasts which were in the 
employ of the ambassadors who were 
going downto Egypt. | Their riches. 
Presents, designed to induce the Egyp- 
tians to enter into the alliance. ‘hat 
it was a common custom to make pre- 
sents when one king sent an embassy 
to another, whether the design was to 
show friendship or civility, or to form 


an alliance, is well known, in regard to 
all the nations of the East.. The cus- 
tom prevails at the present day, and is 
often referred to in Scripture, See 
1 Kings xv. 19; 2 Kings xvi. 8; xviii, 
14, 15. 

7. For the Egyptians shall help in vain, 
&c. That is, their aid shall be vain. If 
they enter into the alliance they shall 
not be able defend you from the in- 
vader. The other member of the 
sentence would seem to imply that 
they would make promises of aid, and 
would even boast of being able to de- 
liver them, but that they would fail in 
their promises. Therefore have I 
cried, Therefore have I, the prophet, 
cried; i.e, I call her so. 4 Concerning 
this. Concerning this country ; that is, 
Egypt. Some have understood this as 
referring to Jerusalem, but the con- 
nexion requires us to understand it of 
Egypt. ‘The sense is, that the prophet 
gave to Egypt the name which foliows. 
@ Their strength is to sit still. ‘This is 
evidently des'gned to be an expressive 
appellation of Egypt. The word here 
rendered, without much propriety, 
“strength,” av Rahdbh, is a proper 
name of Egypt, and is several timeg ap- 
plied to it. Isa. 11. 9: 


Art thou not it that hath cut Raad, 
And wounded the dragon? 


In this passage there can be no doubt 
that it refers to Egypt. So in Psalms 
Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxix. 10, (see the margin.) 
Why it was given to Egypt is unknown, 
and can only be conjectured, Lochart 
(Geog. S. P. i, lib. iv. c. 24) supposes 
that it is derived from the word rf, 
which signifies a pear, and that it was 
given to the Delta, or Lower Egypt, on 
account of its form, as somewhat resem-= 
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8. Now go, write it before them 
in a table, and note it in a book, 
that it may be for the ! time to 
come for ever and ever: 

9. That this 7s a rebellious » 
\ latter day. Ah Deut. 32. 20. 
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people, lying children, children 
that will not hear the law of the 
Lorp: ° 

10. Which say ! to the seers, 
ser 11.21. Amos 2.12; 7.13. Micah 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. Go now, write it before them on a tablet, 


And in a book record it, 


That it may be for future times, 
For a testimony for ever :— 
9. That this is a rebellious people, 


Children perfidious, 


Children who will not hear the law of JEHovAn. 
10. Who say to the seers, ‘‘ See not,” 


bling a pear. But there is not clear 
evidence that such was the meaning of 
the word, and there is no reason why 
we should forsake the usual sense of 
the Hebrew word. The verb, 3m, 
Rahdbh, means, to urge, press on, attack, 
Prov. vi. 3; to be high spirited, fierce, 
full of courage; to behave proudly, Isa. 
ili, 5; and has, in most instances, a re- 
lation to pride, to arrogance, to boasting. 
Job ix. 13; Ps. xl. 4. The noun Rahad 
indicates ferocity, haughtiness, boasting, 
insolence; and the name was doubtless 
given to Egypt on account of its inso- 
lence and pride; and it is used here be- 
cause Egypt would be full of self-confi- 
dence, and would probably boast that 
she could aid the suppliant Jews and 
deliver them from the threatened inva- 
sion. The phrase rendered “to sit still,” 
is a part of the name which the prophet 
gave to her. Though she boasted, yet 
would she sit still; she would be ineffi- 
cient, and would do nothing, and the 
whole name, therefore, may be rendered, 
“TI call her, the blusterer that sitteth 
still;” that is, “they are courageous in 
bg cowards in acting.”— Zaylor. 

- 8. Now go. ‘This is a direction to 
the prophet to make a permanent re- 
cord of the character of the Jewish 
people. The fact to be recorded was, 
that they were a rebellious people (ver. 
9); the design for which the record was 
to be made was to show to futyre times 
that this had been the uniform cha- 


racter of the nation. The record was 
to be preserved to future times that it 
might be a proof of the eare of God 
towards the nation, even in the midst 
of their long-continued and obstinate 
perverseness. 4 Write it before them. 
Before the Jews themselves, or in their 
presence, that they may see the record, 
and may have it constantly before them, 
q In a table. Or on a table. The 
word, mm), denotes a tablet, either of 
stone, to engrave upon (Deut. ix. 9; 
Ex. xxxi. 18), or of wood, 1 Kings 
vii. 86. Records were at first made on 
tablets of stone, wood, copper, &c. It 
is not improbable that this was to be 
exposed to public view in some conspi- 
cuous place near the temple. And 
note it. Engrave it; that is, record it. 
{ Ina book. On parchment, or in the 
usual way of writing. See Note on 
ch. viii. 1. For the time to come. 
Heb., as in the margin, ‘the latter 
day.” It was to be made in order that 
future ages might know what had been 
the character of that people, and what 
had been the patience and forbearance 
of God in regard to them. | For ever 
and ever, In all future times. 


9. That this is a rebellious people. 
Note, ch. i. 2. | Lying children. They 
had promised in solemn covenant to 
take JEHovAH as their God, but they 
had been unfaithful to their vows. 


10. Which say to the seers. See Note, 
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See not; and to the prophets, Pro- 
phesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us * smooth things, 
prophesy deceits: 

& 1 Kings 22. 18. 
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11. Get ye out of the way, turn 
aside out of the path, cause the 
Holy One of Israel to cease from 
before us. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


And to the prophets, “ Prophesy not unto us right things, 
‘¢ Speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits. 


1}. 


‘“‘ Recede from the way; decline from the path; 


*“‘ Cause to cease before us the Holy One of Israel. 





ch. i. 1. YF See not. They desire not 
that they should communicate to them 
the will of JEnovan, 4 Prophesy not 
unto us right things. It is not probable 
that they openly demanded of the pro- 
phets that they should declare false- 
hood and deceit; but their conduct was 
as if they had demanded that. The 
sense is, they bore with impatience the 
threatenings and commands of the true 
prophets; they were offended at their 
plainness and their reproofs of their 
vices; and they preferred the false pro- 
phets, who fell in with their prejudices ; 
who assured them of the divine pro- 
tection, and did not denounce the judg- 
ment of God for their crimes. q¢ Speuk 
unto us smooth things. ‘Chat is, those 
things which are in accordance with 
our feelings, prejudices and desires ; 
which assure us of prosperity and suc- 
eess; which will not disturb us with 
the apprehension of punishment. This 
was spoken particularly probably of 
their desire to make a league with 
Egypt, an enterprise which the true 
prophets discouraged, and for which 
they threatened them with the divine 
displeasure, but which probably the false 
prophets encouraged. Prophesy de- 
certs. Not that they would openly and 
avowedly demand to be deceived; but 
they demanded that which the prophet 
says would be deceits. No man pro- 
Jessedly desires to be deceived; but 
many a man is willing to put himself 
under that kind of teaching which is 
deceit, and which he might know to 
be deceit and falsehood if he would 
examine it. 

11. Get ye out of the way. Or 


rather, “Recede from the way;” or, 
“Turn aside from the way.” The 
words “way,” and “path,” are used to 
denote the true religion, or the true 
doctrines of God. Matt. vii. 14; xxii. 
16; John xiv. 4; Acts xviii. 26; xix. 
9, 23; 2 Pet. ii. 15. The request here 
was, that the true prophets would recede 
from the straight path; from the stern 
and true precepts of religion; from 
their habits of declaring the truth, and 
turn to the ways of falsehood and de- 
ceit. Cause the Holy One of Israel to 
cease from before us. ‘The sense of this 
is, “ Let us hear no more of this name. 
We are weary of so constantly hearing 
it, as if there was nothing else but the 
ceaseless repetition of the name the 
Holy One of Israel.” It is to be remem- 
bered, that the prophets spoke in this 
name, and often commenced their pro- 
phecies with the announcement, “ Thus 
saith the Holy One of Israel.” No 
one more frequently used this than 
Isaiah. See vs. 12,15. Comp. ch. i. 4; 
v.19, 24; x. 20; xi. 6; Xvi. 7; xxix, 
19; xxxi.1; xli. 14, &c. It is pro- 
bible that a reference constantly to the 
fact that he was HOLY was that which 
most troubled them. And as they were 
called to a holy life; as his judgment 
was denounced against them for revolt 
and apostasy, they desired to hear no 
more of this name. How descriptive 
of the feelings of sinners! How strik~ 
ing an illustration of the fact that they 
do not wish to hear of the name, or 
laws, of the Holy Lord God! And 
what a melancholy proof of depravity is 
it when men pursue such a course that 
they do not wish to hear of him, and 
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12. Wherefore thus saith the! 


ISATAH. 


(B.C. 718, 
13. Therefore this iniquity shall 


Holy One of Israel, Because ye | be to you as a breach ™ ready to 
despise this word, and trust ! in ! | fall, swelling out in a high wall, 
oppression and perverseness, and whose breaking cometh suddenly 


Btay thereon: 


2 Ps. 62.10. ‘or, fraud. 


at an instant. 


m Ps. 62. ®» 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
12. Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel ; 
Because ye have rejected this word, 
And'trusted in oppression and perversion, 


And lean upon it, 
13. 


Therefore this iniquity be unto you 


Like a breach threatening ruin, swelling out in a high wall, 
Whose breaking cometh suddenly in an instant. 


desire no more to be troubled with his 
name and laws! 

12. Wherefore thus saith the Holy 
One. JEHOVAH. There may be some 
reference here to the fact adverted to 
in ver. 11, that they were weary of the 
name of the Holy One of Israe), and of 
the perpetual reiteration of his com- 
mands. Isaiah, as if to show them 
how little he was disposed to comply 
with their prejudices, again makes an 
appeal to that name, and urges the 
authority of JenovaH. It is often pro- 
per to repeat the very doctrine to which 
sinners object, and which has excited 
their anger and given them offence. 
That they are offended, shows that their 
minds are awake to the truth, and gives 
some indication that their consciences 
trouble them. Ministers of God should 
never shrink from their duty because 
men oppose them; they should never 
cease to speak in the name and by the 
authority of the Holy One of Israel 
because that name may excite opposi- 
tion and disgust. | Ye despise this 
word. That is, the word, or message of 
JEHOVAH (ch, xxviii. 18, 14); or per- 
haps it means, the word, “ Holy One 
of Israel.” The sense is, that they 
did not trust in the promise and protec- 
tion of JEHOVAH, but relied on human 
aid. And trusi in oppression. Marg,, 
fraud. The word, pay, properly de- 
notes oppression, or extortion (Eccl. 
v. 7; Ezek. xxii. 7, 12); then, that 


which is obtained by unjust exaction; 


by extortion, and also by fraud. Lev. 
vi. 4; Ps, Ixii. 113 Eccl. vii. 7. It 
may refer here to the fact that they 
had, by unjust and oppressive exace 
tions, obtained the treasures referred 
to in ver. 6, by which they hoped to 
conciliate the favor of Egypt. Or it 
may mean, that they trusted in their 
unjust aud fraudulent purposes toward 
God; that is, to a false and perfidious 
course, by which they were unfaithful 
to him, ard put their trust in men, 
@ Perverseness. A crooked, perverse, 
rebellious course. They refused sub- 
mission to JEHOVAH, and relied on the 
aid of strangers. 


13, Therefore this iniquity. That is, 
this refusing to trust in JEHOVAH, and 
this purpose to seek the alliance of 
Egypt. The general sense of the figure 
here is plain. It means that their de- 
pending on Egypt would involve them 
ultimately in complete and awful ruin 
—ruin that should come upon them as 
suddenly as a wall that had been long 
swelling out when it gives way. YJ As 
a breach ready to fall, Like a break- 
ing forth, or a bursting in of a wall. 
“| Swelling out ina high wall, That is, 
where the foundation is not firm, and 
where one part of the wall sinks and it 
inclines to one side until it suddenly 
bursts forth, A similar figure is used 
by the Psalmist: 

Ye shall be slain all of you: 


Asa bowing wall shall ye be, and as atottere 
ing fence. Ps. lxii. 3. 


B.C. 713.] 


14. And he shall break ® it as 
the breaking of the! potters’ ves- 
sel that is broken in pieces; he 
shall not spare: so that there shall 

2 Ps.2.9. Jer.19. 11.  ' bottle of potters. | 
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not be found in the bursting of it 
a& sherd to take fire from the 
hearth, or to take water withal 
out of the pit. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. And it shall be broken as the breaking of a potter's vessel, 
Which is dashed in pieces and is not spared ; 
So that there shall not be found in its bursting a fragment 
To take up fire from the hearth, . 
Or to dip up water from the pit. 


« Whose breaking, &c. Though it has 
been long leaning and swelling, yet the 
actual bursting forth shall be in an in- 
stant. So would it be with the destruc- 
tion that should come upon the Jews. 
Though by their sins they had been 
long preparing for it, yet it would come | 
upon them by a sudden and tremendous | 
crash. 

14, And he shall break it as the break- 
ing. That is, it shall be broken; or its 
breaking shall be like the breaking of a 
potter’s vessel. The LXX read it, 
“and its fall rd wrapa, shall be like the 
breaking of an earthen vessel.” J As 
the breaking of the potters’ vessel. The 
vessel which a potter has made; that is, 
as an carthen, fragile vessel, which is 
easily dashed completely to pieces. 
The image here is all drawn from the 
bursting forth, or the complete ruin of 
the swelling wall; but the sense is, that 
the Jewish republic should be entirely 
broken, scattered, demolished. {| He 
shall not spare. That is, it shall be 
completely dissolved and ruined. {[ Jn 
the bursting of it. Figuratively, in the 
bursting of the wall; literally, in the 
destruction of the Jewish state and 
polity.  Asherd. A piece of pottery; 
atragment. f Zo tuke fire from the 
hearth. Large enough to carry coals 
on. 9 Or to take water withal out of the 
pit. Out of the fountain, or pool; that 
is, it shall be broken into small frag- 


as when a wall tumbles down and is 
completely broken up and destroyed. 
The sense is, that the republic of Israel 
should be completely overturned and 


ruined, so that there should not he 
found a counsellor, or a man of any de- 
scription, who could help and aid them. 
The prophet does not specify when this 
would be. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that it would occur on the invasion 
of Sennacherib, or that it would be the 
emmediate consequence of seeking the 
aid of Egypt; but that it would be a 
consequence, though a remote one, 
The idea is not, indeed, that the de- 
struction would come immediately ; and 
perhaps the figure used would lead us 
to look to some remote and distant 
period. A high wall will begin to 
swell and give way many years before 
its fall. The swell will be gradual, and 
perhaps almost imperceptible. For 
some time it may appear to be station- 
ary; then perhups some new cause 
shall operate to produce an increase of 
the projecting part, until it can no 
longer sustain itself, and then the ruin 
shall be sudden and tremendous. So it 
would be with the Jews. The seeking 
of the alliance with Egypt was one 
cause—though a remote one—of their 
final ruin. ‘This forsaking God, and 
seeking human aid, was gradually but 
certainly undermining the foundations of 
the state—as a wall may be gradually 
undermined. Frequent repetitions of 


_that would more and more impair the 
| real strength of the republic and expose 


iit to the wrath of God, until, for their 
ments, and the ruin shall be complete— 


secumulated acts of want of confidence, 
the patience of God would be exhausted, 
and the state would fall like a mighty 
bursting wall. The prophecy was ful- 
filled, certainly, in the invasion of Jeru- 
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15. For thus saith the Lord 
Gop, the Holy One of Israel; In 
returning and rest ° shall ye be 
saved; in quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be your strength: and 


ye would not. 
o ver. 7. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 713. 


16. But ye said, No; for we 
will flee upon horses; therefore 
shall ye flee: and, We will ride 
upon the swift; therefore shall 
they that pursue P you be swift. 


p 2 Kings 25. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15, For thus saith the Lord J EHOVAH, the Holy One of Israel; 
By returning, and abiding quiet, shall ye be saved ; 
In quietness and confidence shall be your strength ;— 


But ye would not. 


16. But ye said, No: but on horses will we fly ;— 
Therefore shall ye be put to flight: 
And on swift coursers will we ride ;— 
Therefore your pursuers shall be swift. 


salem by the Chaldeans; it had a more 
signal and awful fulfilment in its. de- 
struction by the Romans. 


15. For thus saith the Lord Gov. 
The design of this verse is to give a 
reason for the destruction that should 
come upon them. That reason was, 
that God had indicated to them the 
path of truth and safety, but they chose 
not to follow it, but cast off his govern- 
ment, and refused to put confidence in 
him. Jn returning. In returning to 
God; that is, if you are converted to 
him. J And rest. That is, by calmly 
reposing on God for assistance, and not 
seeking the alliance of Egypt. See Ex. 
xiv. 13. Jn quietness, In a col- 
lected, quiet state of mind. | Jn confi- 
dence. B utting simple trust in 
God. 4 Shall be your strength. You 
shall be safe; your enemies shall not 
be able to overcome and subdue you. 
| And ye would not. When Jerusalem 
was threatened by Sennacherib, Heze- 
kiah did put this confidence in God, and 
reposed calmly and securely on his pro- 
mises, (Isa. xxxvi. 15, 18, 21;) but it 
is not improbable that when the city 
was first threatened, and Hezekiah 
heard of the preparations made by the 
Assyrians, he had joined with the party 
in Jerusalem who proposed an alliance 
with Egypt, and that this was known to 
Sennacherib. Isa,xxxvi.6. Probably, 


however, before the invasion had 
actually commenced, he had seen the 
impropriety of this, either because the 
aid of Egypt could not be secured, or 
because Isaiah had warned him of this, 
and he had been brought to put his 
trust entirely in JEHovAH. Yet the 
offence had been committed, of refusing 
to put implicit confidence in JEHOVAH, 
and of seeking the aid of Egypt, and for 
that the punishment is threatened in 
this chapter. Vs. 16, 17. 

16. But ye said, No. Ye who pro- 
posed an alliance with Egypt. J For 
we will flee upon horses. ‘The word flee, 
pi, usually signifies, to flee before, or 
from, any person orthing. But here it 
seems to have the notion of making a 
rapid motion in general, and not to re- 
fer to the fact that they expected to flee 
Jrom their enemy, which does not seem 
to have been a part of their expectation. 
The idea seems to be, that by their al- 
liance with Egypt they would secure 
the means of rapid motion, whatever 
might be the necessity or occasion for 
it, whether against, or from, an enemy. 
‘The sense is, “ we will by this alliance 
secure the assistance of cavalry,” and 
doubtless the design was to employ it 
in the attack and discomfiture of their 
foes. It will be recollected that Moses. 
(Deut. xvii. 16) strictly forbade that the 
future monarch of the Jews should 


B.C. 713.] 


17. One thousand ° shall flee 
at the rebuke of one; at the re- 
buke of five shall ye flee: till ye 


q Deut. 82. 30. 
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be left as ' a beacon upon the top 
of a mountain, and as an ensign 
on an hill, 

Vor, a tree bereft of branches, or, boughs; or, 
amast. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. A thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one; 
At the rebuke of five shall ye flee ; 
Till ye be left as a beacon on a mountain, 
And like a banner on a hill. 





‘“‘multiply horses to himself, to cause 
the people to return to Egypt,” and that 
consequently the employment of cavalry 
was against the laws of the nation. 
For the reasons of this prohibition, see 
Note on ch. ii. 7. The attempt, there- 
fore, in the time of Hezekiah, to call in 
the aid of the cavalry of Egypt, was a 
violation of both the letter and the 
spirit of the Jewish institutions. Comp. 
ch. xxxi. 1; Hos. xiv.4. J Therefore 
shall ye flee. You shall flee before your 
enemies; you shall be defeated and 
scattered. We will ride upon the 
swift. That is, upon fleet horses or 
coursers. Arabia was celebrated, and 
is still, for producing fleet coursers, and 
the same was formerly true of Egypt. 
See Note on ch. ii. 7. 

17. One thousand, &c. . The sense of 
this is, that you shall be timid, easily 
alarmed, and overcome by those who 
are inferior in numbers and strength. 
The number “ one thousand,” is put for 
a large indefinite number; probably 
meaning all. J Atthe rebuke. At the 
war-cry; ze. before one. | Of one. 
The number one here is put to denote 
a very small number; a number in the 
ordinary course of warfare entirely dis- 
proportionate to those who should be 
vanquished. There is probably a refer- 
ence here to the prediction in Deut. 
XxXxil. 30: 

How should one chase a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 


Except their Rock had sold them, 
And Jenovad had shut them up? 


q At the rebuke of five. Of a very 
small number Shall ye jice. You 


shall not be able to stand before a very 
small number. | Jill ye be left. As 
a people, or nation. {J As a beacon 
upon the top of a mountain. The word 
rendered beacon, yin (Gr., tord¢, a mast), 
denotes, properly, the mast of a ship, Isa. 
Xxxill. 23; Ezek. xxvii. 5; then, pro- 
bably, anything resembling a mast, a 
flag-staff, or a beacon of any kind. It 
may refer to a staff, or mast, erected on 
@ promontory, to warn sailors, or to be 
a land-mark—as it is not improbable 
that the masts of ships would be em- 
ployed for that purpose ; or it may refer 
to a flag-staff, erected on a conspicuous 
place, to which the nation could rally in 
time of war. The idea seems to be, 
that of a long pole erected for any pur- 
pose, and which was standing alone. 
stripped of its leaves and branches, and 
without ornament. So would be the 
few, solitary, and scattered Jews, when 
driven before their enemies. {| And 
as an ensign on an hill. See Note, ch. 
v. 26; xi. 12. The idea is, that those 
who should escape would be few in 
number, and would stand alone, as a 
beacon in view of all the nations, to ad- 
monish them of the justice of God, and 
the truth of his threatenings—like an 
ensign floating on a hill, that can be 
seen from afar. What a striking de- 
scription is this of the condition of the 
Jews in our times, and, indeed, in all 
ages since their dispersion! Their 
strength, and influence, and power, as 
a people, are gone. They stand as 
beacons to warn the nations of the evils 
of a want of confidence in God, and of 
his justice. 
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Lorp * wait, that he may be gra- 
cious unto you, and therefore will 
he be exalted, that he may have 
mercy upon you: for the Lorp is 
a God of judgment: * blessed are 
all they that wait for him. 

# Hos. 5. 15. & Ps. 34. 8. 


ISAIAH. 
18. And therefore will the] 


[B.c. 718. 


19. For the people shall dwell 
© in Zion at Jerusalem: thou shalt 
weep no more: he will be very 
gracious unto thee at the voice 9f 
thy cry; when “ he shall hear i, 
he will answer thee. 


¢ ch. 65. 9, 24. ew Jer. 29. 12—14, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. Yet moreover shall Jenovan wait to be gracious unto you, 
And moreover will he be exalted to have mercy on you; 


For he is a God of equity: 


Blessed are all they that wait for him! 


19. 
Thou shalt no more weep: 


For the people shall dwell in Zion, in Jerusalem. 


My 


At the voice of thy cry he shall be very gracious unto thee, 
No gooner shall he hear it than he shall answer thee. 





18. And therefore. The sense of the 
words rendered “and therefore,” may 
be better expressed by the phrase, “ yet 
moreover,” meaning, that notwithstand- 
ing their sins, and the necessity of 
ee them, JEHOVAH would he 
ong-suffering, and would yet bring the 
nation to repentance, and that his re- 
ligion should yet flourish among them. 
q Will the Lonp wait. He will not 
utterly destroy the nation, but will yet 
bring them to repentance, and to him- 
self. And therefore will he be ex- 
alted. Wowth renders this, in accord- 
ance with a conjecture of Houbigant, 
“ shall he expect in silence,” by reading 
pit instead of cm. But there is no 
authority for this except a single MS. 
Rosenmiiller supposes it means, in ac- 
cordance with the interpretation of 
Jarchi, that he would delay; ¢. e., that 
his mercy would he dony or his judg- 
ment remote. But the sense seems to 
be, that God would be so forbearing 
that his character would be exalted, 7. e. 
praised, or magnified in view of it. 
Men would have more elevated con- 
ceptions of his truth, and mercy, and 
faithfulness. Tor the Lorp is u God 
of judgment. Of equity. He will do 
what is right. He will spare the nation 
stills and yet establish among them the 
true religion, and they shall flourish. 


@ Blessed are all they that wait for him. 
This seems to have been recorded to 
encourage them, when the threatened 
calamities should come upon them, to 
put their confidence in God, and to 
trust that he would yet appear and re- 
store the nation to himself. This verse 
is the commencement of the annuncia- 
tion of the blessings which should yet 
be conferred on them. ‘The descrip- 
tion of these blessings is continued to 
ver. 26. 


19. For the people shall dwell in Zion, 
Note, ch. 1.8. The danguaye here is 
evidently adapted to a promise of a re- 
tura from the captivity. ‘Che whole 
design of the passage (vs. 19—26) is to 
describe a future state of prosperity by 
images mainly drawn from the idea 
of temporal happiness and enjoyment. 
The sense is, that in future times, in 
some periods subsequent to the calami- 
ties that should befal them for their 
improper reliance on the aid of Egypt 
(vs. 16, 17), there would be times of 
prosperity; times when there would be 
peace and joy in Jerusalem, when they 
would dwell in safety, and when piety 
would prevail. The order of events, 
as secn by the prophet in vision, seems 
to be this :—He sees the people threate 
ened with an invasion by Sennacherib, 
He sees them forget their reliance on 


B.C. 713.] 


20. And though * the Lorp 
give you the bread of adversity, 
and the water of affliction, ' yet 


: 2 Ps, 30. 5. 1 or, oppression. 
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shall not thy teachers be Y re- 
moved into a corner any more, 
but thine eyes shall see thy 
teachers: 

y Ps. 74.9. Amos 8. 1!, 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
20. And though JsHovau shall give ydu the bread of adversity, 


And the water of affliction, 


Yet shall thy teachers not be removed any more, 
But thine eyes shall see thy teachers. 





God, and seek the aid of Egypt. He sees, 
as a consequence of this, heavy judg- 
ments that would follow. He sees a 
long series of calamities resulting in the 
downfall of the republic, the destruction 
of the city, and the long captivity at 
Babylon. Yet he sees, in the distant 
prospect, prosperity, happiness, security, 
piety, the blessing of God, and rich and 
abundant future mercies resting on his 
people. That the blessings under the 
Messiah constitute a part of this group 
and series of mercies no one can doubt 
who attentively considers the language 
in vs. 25,26. The simple sense of the 
passage before us, then, is, that in future 
times the people shall be safely returned 
to Zion, and shall dwell securely in that 
city. | Thou shalt weep no more. See 
Note, ch. xxv. 8. @ He will be very 
gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry. 
When in your calamities, you shall cry 
unto him for deliverance, he shall hear 
you, and restore you to your own land. 
This is in accordance with the state- 
ments in ch. xxvi. 8, 9, (see Notes on 
these verses,) that in their captivity 
and woes in Babylon they would seek 
God. He will answer thee. See Jer. 
Xxix, 12—14, 


20. And though the LorD give you. 
The idea is, that JEHOVAH would 
give them the bread of affliction, but 
would subsequently have mercy upon 
them. | Zhe bread of adversity. ‘he 
bread that is eaten in a time of cala- 
mity; that is, he would bring upon 
them times of sore distress and want. 
{ The water of affliction. Marg., “ op- 
pression.” That is, water drank in 
times of affliction and oppression or in 

VOL. II. 


the long and weary days of captivity. 
{| Yet shall not thy teachers. Your 
public instructors and guides. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 9; Amos viii. 11, 12; Isa. xliii, 
27; Dan. xii. 8. This refers to all 
those who should be the true guides 
and teachers of the people of God in 
subsequent times, and relates, there- 
fore, not only to prophets, and pious 
men whom God would raise up under 
their own dispensation, but also to all 
whom God would appoint to communi- 
cate his will; and the idea is, that his 
people should be furnished with instruc- 
tors who should make known the will 
of God and the duty of men. It is a 
promise that the church of God should 
never want a pious and devoted minis- 
try, who shall be qualified to make 
known his will and defend his truth. 
“ Be removed into a corner, The word 
here used (Fix from 23) occurs no- 
where else in the Scriptures. It is 
probably derived from 2, a wing; and 
in the Syriac and Chaldee it means to 
collect together. The LXX render 
this, “‘and they who deceived thee shall 
no more come near unto thee.” The 
Syriac, ‘‘and he (that is, the Lord) 
shall no more collect thy seducers.” 
‘The Chaldee, “‘and he shall no more 
take away his own glory from the 
house of his sanctuary.” Rosenmiller 
in accordance with Schultens, renders, 
it, “and thy teachers shall no more hide 
themselves,” referring to the fact that 
the wing of a foul furnishes a hiding 
place, or shelter. This would accord 
with the general idea that they should 
not be removed from public view. 


Lowth, singularly, and without aus 
j 


L 
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21. And thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This # 
is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right hand, and when 
ye turn to the left. 

22. Ye shall defile also the 


v Ps. 32. 8. 


ISAIAH. 


(B.C. 718. 


covering of thy ! graven images 
of silver, and the ornament of thy 
molten images of gold: thou shalt 
2 cast them away as a menstruous 
cloth; thou shalt say unto it, Get 
thee hence. # 


1 the graven smages of thy silver. 
2 scatter. @ Hos. 14. 8, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
Saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it;” 
When ye turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 
22. Ye shall defile the silver covering of thy graven images, 
And the golden ornament of thy molten images ; 
Thou shalt cast them away as an unclean thing; 
Away! shalt thou say unto them. 


thority from the versions or MSS., 
renders it, 
Yet the timely rain shall no more be re- 
strained. 
The general idea is, evidently, that they 
should be no more taken away; and 
probably the specific idea is that pro- 
posed by Taylor (Heb. Concord.), that 
thy teachers shall no more, as it were, 
be winged, or fly away; that is, be re- 
moved by flight, or as a flock of birds 
moving together rapidly on the wing. 
21. And thine ears shall hear a word. 
A command, admonition, or instruction. 
You shall not be left without spiritual 
ides and directors. Behind thee. 
hat 1s, says Vitringa, the voice of con- 
science, as an invisible guide, shall ad- 
monish you. The idea, however, seems 
to be this:—that if they were ignorant 
of the way, or if they were inclined to 
err, they should be admonished of the 
true path which they ought to pursue. 
The idea is taken either from the prac- 
tice of teachers, or guides of youth, 
who are represented as following them 
and admonishing them if they were in 
danger of going astray (Grotius); or 
from shepherds, who are represented as 
following their flocks, and directing 
them when they wandered. The Jews 
understand this voice “ from behind” 
of the Bath Kol—“ the daughter of the 
voice ;” a divine admonition which 
they suppose attends the pious. The 
essential idea is, that they would not be 


left without a guide and instructor ; that 
if they were inclined to go astray, they 
would be recalled to the path of truth 
and duty. Perhaps there is the idea 
also that the admonition would come 
from some invisible influence, and from 
some unexpected quarter, as it is often 
the case that those who are inquiring 
and anxious on the subject of religion, 
receive light from quarters where they 
least expected, and from sources to 
which they were not looking. It is 
also true, that the admonitions of Pro- 
vidence, and of conscience, and of the 
Holy Spirit, seem often to come from 
behind us; that is, they recal us from 
the path in which we were going, and 
restrain us from a course that would be 
fraught with danger. When ye turn 
to the right hand, &ce. When you shall 
be in danger of erring and wandering 
from the direct and straight path, the 
voice shall recal you, and direct you in 
the way in which you ought to go. 

22, Ye shall defile also. That is, you 
shall regard and treatthem as polluted 
and abominable. This is language 
which is often used respecting their 
treatment of the images and altars of 
idolatry when they became objects of 
abomination, and when they were in- 
duced to abandon them. See 2 Kings 
xxiii, 8, 10, 16. It is not improbable 
that before destroying them, they would 
express their abhorrence of them by 
some act of polluting or defiling them, 
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23. Then shall he give the rain 
of thy seed, that thou shalt sow 
the ground withal; aad bread of 
the increase of the earth, and it 
shall be fat and plenteous: in that 
day shall thy cattle feed in large 
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pastures. 

24. The oxen likewise and the 
young asses that ear the ground 
shall eat:clean ' provender, which 
hath been winnowed with the 
shovel and with the fan. 

1 leavened, or, savory. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23. And he shall give rain for thy seed, 
With which thou shalt sow the ground 
And bread, the produce of the earth, 
And it shall be rich and abundant ; 
In that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures. 


24. 


The oxen also, and the young asses that till the ground, 


Shall eat the well-fermented maslin, 
Which has been cleaned with the winnowing shovel and the fan. 


as significant of their contempt for the 
objects of degraded idolatry. See Note, 
ch. ii. 20. "I'he sense of the whole pas- 
sage is, that the effect of the judgments 
which God was about to bring upon the 
nation would be, to turn them from 
idolatry, to which as a nation they had 
been signally prone. | Zhe covering. 
It is probable that the images of idols 
were usually made of wood or clay, and 
overlaid with gold. That gold and 
silver were used to plaie them is ap- 
parent from Deut. vii. 25; and the 
whole process of making them from 
wood, and then of overlaying them with 
plates of gold and silver, is described 
with inimitable graphic power and 
severity of irony in Isa. x]. 19, 20; xli. 
6, 7. | Thy graven images of silver. 
Marg., the graven images of thy silver. 
Probably the construction in the text 
1s correct, as meaning that the images 
were uot made of entire silver, but of 
wood or clay, plated or covered with 
silver. | And the ornament. The 
golden plates or the covering of 
the images. | Thy molten images. 
The word molten refers to those which 
were mace by casting. See Notes on 
th. xl. 19,20. | Thou shalt cast them 
away, &c. See Note, ch. ii. 20. This 
would be in accordance with the ex- 
press direction of Moses. Deut. vii. 
25: “The graven images of their 
gods -shall ye burn with fire; thou 


shalt not desire the silver or gold that 
is on them, nor take it unto thee, lest 
thou be snared therein; for it is an 
abomination unto the Lorp thy God.” 

23. Then shall he give the rain of thy 
seed. Or, he shall send rain on the 
seed which is sown. You will be 
allowed to cultivate the soil without 
molestation, and God will give you 
fruitful seasons and abundant harvests. 
This is a poetic description of a happy, 
or golden age, when there should be 
peace and prosperity. Comp. Notes on 
ch. xi. 6,7. And bread of the in- 
crease of the earth. And bread, the 
produce of the ground, or which the 
ground shall produce. f And zt shail 
be fat and plenteous. It sball be rich 
and abundant; that is, there shall be 
prosperity, and an ample supply of your 
wants, 4| Feed in large pastures. This 
is a description of prosperity and se- 
curity, when their cattle should be per- 
mitted to roam at large, and have 
abundant pasturage—an image of pros- 
perity that would be very striking and 
gratifying to a people whose main con- 
ception of wealth consisted in abun- 
dance of flocks and herds. 

24. The young asses that ear the ground. 
Heb., “Labouring, or cultivating the 
ground,” that is, ploughingit. The oid 
English word ear (from the Latin, aro) 
meant to till, to cultivate. The word 
is now obsolete; but this is the sense 
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25. And there shall be upon 
every high mountain, and upon 
every | high hill, rivers and 


YSATAH. 


(B.C. 718. 


the great slaughter, when the 
towers fall. 
26. Moreover the light © of 


streams of waters in the day of the moon shall be as the light of 


] difted ep. 


éb ch. 60. 19, 20. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


25. And on every high mountain, 


And on every lofty hill, 


There shall be brooks, streams of waters, 
In the day of the great'slaughter, 


When the towers fall. 


26. And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
And the light of the sun shall be seven-fo:d, 





which it has in the Bible. 1 Sam. viii. 
12; Deut. xxi. 4; Gen. xlv. 6; Ex. 
xxxiv. 21. J Shall eat clean provender. 
Marg., leavened, or, savory. ‘The word 
rendered provender, ya, is a verbal, from 
So3, to mix, mingle, confuse; and de- 
motes provender that is made by mixing 
various substances, maslin or farrago, a 
mixture of barley, and oats, and vetches, 
and beans, which seem to have heen 
sown together, and reaped at the same 
time. Job vi. 5; xxiv. 6. The word 
rendered clean, pron, is not quite so plain 
in its signification. Kimchi explains it 
by 72, pure, clean. Gesenius renders 
it salted, and supposes that it refers to 
fodder that was mixed with salted hay. 
The LXX render it, “ provender mixed 
with winnowed barley.” But the real 
notion of the word is, that which is fer- 
mented, from yn, to be sour, or bitter ; 
to be leavened. Lowth renders it, “ well- 
fermented.” Noyes, ‘“ well-seasoned.” 
The idea seems to be that of a provender 
made of a mixture of various substances 
~—as of grain, beans, vetches, herbs, hay, 
and probably salt, which, when mixed, 
would ferment, and which was regarded 
as nutritious aud wholesome for cattle. 
A similar compound is used by the 
Arabs still. See Bochart, p. 1. lib. 2, 
c. vii.; and I"aber and Harmer’s Obser- 
vations upon the East, p. i. 409. 
q Which hath been winnowed. That is, 
which is the pure grain, which is not fed 
to them, as it is sometimes, with the 
chaff, or before it is separated from the 


chaff. Grain shall be so abundant in 
that time of prosperity, that even the 
cattle may be fed with grain prepared 
as it is usually for man. § With the 
shovel. ‘The winnowing shovel; the 
large shovel by which the grain in the 
chaff was thrown up in the wind, that 
the grain might be separated from the 
chaff. {Zhe fan. This word pro- 
perly means that by which anything is 
scattered—a shovel by which the grain 
is thrown or tossed into the wind. 
“ Those who form their opinion of the 
latter article by an English fan, will 
entertain a very erroneous notion. That 
of the East is made of the fibrous part 
of the palmirah or cocoa-tree leaves, 
and measures about a yard each way. 
Thus may be seen the farmer wafting 
away the chaff from the corn, having 
the round part of the fan in his hand; 
and thus may be seen the females in the 
morning, tossing in the husk from their 
rice.” Roberts. 


25. In the day of the great slaughter. 
When the enemies of the people of God 
shall have been destroyed—probably in 
atime subsequent to the slaughter of 
the army of the Assyrians. § When 
the towers fall. The towers of the 
enemy; the ramparts, bulwarks, &c., 
in which they trusted—perhaps referring 
here to the towers of Babylon, the strong 
fortresses in which they trusted. After 
they should fall, the Jews would be 
favored with the time of prosperity to 
which the prophet here refers. 


26. Moreover. In addition to all the 
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the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold, as the light of 
seven days, in the day that the 
Lorp bindeth up the breach of 
his people, and healeth the stroke 
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of their wound. 

27. Behold, the name of the 
Lorp cometh from far, burning 
with his anger, and ' the burden 


Yor, grievousness af flame. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


As the light of seven days, 


In the day when Jenovau bindeth up the bruise of his people, 
And healeth the stroke of their ae 

27. Lo! the name of JEHOVAH cometh from afar, 
His anger burneth, and the flame is heavy : 





blessings which are enumerated above. 
G The light of the moon, &c. J.ight is 
in the Scriptures an emblem of joy, in- 
telligence, happiness, prosperity; as 
darkness is an emblem of ignorance, 
calamity, &c. This figure is often used 
by the poets. Thus Horace: 
“* Soles melius nitent.” 

Carm. Lib. iv. Od. v. 8. 
The figure of augmenting light to de- 
note the blessings of religion, and espe- 
cially of the gospel, is a figure often 
employed by Isaiab. Comp. Notes, ch. 
ix. 2; x. 175 xiii. 10; Ix. 19, 20; ii. 5; 
Iviii. 8, 10; Ix. 1,8. The sense of this 
passage is, that in those future days the 
light would shine intensely, and with- 
out obscurity ; that though they had 
been walking in the light of the true 
religion, yet that their light would be 
greatly augmented, and that they would 
have much clearer views of the divine 
character and government. That this 
refers to the times of the Messiah there 
can be little or no room to doubt. It is 
language such as Isaiah commonly em- 
ploys to describe the times of the Mes- 
siah ; and there is a fulness and splendor 
about it which can suit no other period 
orevent. ‘There is nothing in the con- 
nexion, moreover, which forbids such 
an interpretation of the passage. { Shall 
be as the light of thesun. Shall be clear, 
bright, intense. The sense is, there 
shall be a great increase of light, as 
much as if the light of the moon’ were 
suddenly increased to the brightness 
of the meridian sun. { Shall be seven- 
fold. Seven times as intense and clear 
as usual, as if the light of seven days 


were concentrated into one. The word 
seven, in the Scriptures, often denotes a 
complete or perfect number, and indi- 
cates completeness or perfection. The 
phrase, “‘as the light of seven days,” 
Lowth supposes is a gloss which has 
been taken from the margin and intro- 
duced intothetext. Thereasons which 
he adduces for this supposition are, that 
it is wanting in the LXX, and that it 
interrupts the rhythmical construction. 
But this is not sufficient authority for 
rejecting the words from the text. No 
authority of MSS. is adduced for thus 
rejecting them, and the words are found 
in the Vulgate, the Chaldee, and the 
Syriac. They are wanting, however, 
in the Arabic. {Jn the day, &c. 
Vitringa supposes that this refers to the 
time of the Maccabees; but although 
there may he a reference to that time, 
yet the idea is evidently designed to in- 
clude the future times of the Messiah. 
The sense of the prophet is, that sub- 
sequent to the great calamities which 
were to befal them, there should be a 
time of great und glorious prosperity, 
and the design of this was to comfort 
them with the assurance that their na- 
tion should not be wholly destroyed. 
{ Bindeth up the breach of his people. 
Or the wound. The calamity that 
should come upon them is thus repre- 
sented as a wound inflicted on them by 
the stripes of punishment. See Note on 
ch.i.5. JEHOVAH would bind it up, 
or would heal it by restoring them to 
their own land, and to their former pri- 
vileges. 

27. Behold, the name of the Lonp 
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thereof is ' heavy: his lips are full 
of indignation, and his tongue as 
a. devouring fire: ° 

28. And his breath, as an over- 
flowing stream, shall reach to the 


1 heaviness. c Zeph. 3. 8. 
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midst of the neck, to sift ¢ the 
nations with the sieve of vanitys 
and there shall be a bridle © in 


the jaws of the people, causing 
them to err. 


d Luke 22. él. é ch. 37. 29. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


His lips are full of indignation, 


And his tongue like a devouring fire. 
28. His breath is like an overflowing torrent, 


To the neck shall it reach, 


To toss the nations with the winnowing shovel of perdition, 
To put @ bridle in the jaws of the people that shall lead them astray. 





cometh, &c. The verses following to the 
end of the chapter are designed evi- 
dently to describe the destruction of the 
army of Sennacherib. This is expressly 
declared in ver. 31, and all the cir- 
cumstanees in the prediction accord with 
that event. There is no necessity of 
supposing that this is the commencement 
of a new prophecy, for it is connected 
with the main subject in the previous 
part of the chapter. The whole pro- 
phecy was composed evidently in view 
of that threatened invasion. In the ap- 
prehension of that, they sought the aid 
of Egypt, (vs. 1—6;) for that, the 
prophet denounces judgment on them, 
(vs. 8, seq.;) in view of these judg- 
ments, however, he promises a more 
happy state, (vs. 18—26;) and now, 
in the close of the chapter, in order, it 
seems, to deter them from the alliance, 
he assures them that, without any 
foreign aid, the Assyrian should be de- 
stroyed by JEHOVAH himself. The 
phrase “name of JEHOVAH,” is pro- 
bably another mode of designating JE- 
HOVAH himself; as the name of God is 
often put for God himself. See Acts 
iv. 10; L Cor. i. 10; Acts ili. 6; iv. 7, 
12, 30. The idea is, that the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian hosts would be ac- 
complished by the immediate presence 
and power of JEHOVAH himself, without 
any need of the aid of the Egyptian or 
of any foreign alliances. | Cometh. 
See Notes on ch. xix. 1. { From far. 
That is, from heaven. Comp. Note, ch. 


rather, his anger burns, or is enkindled, 
q And the burden thereof. Marg., 

“ grievousness of flame.” Lowth ren- 
ders it, “the flame rageth violently ;” 
Noyes, “violent is the flame.” The 
LXX render it, “a burning wrath.” 
The word mxwn, from xip:, to bear, lift 
up, carry, &c., means, properly, a lifting 
up, (Ps. cxli. 2;) a burden, (Zeph. iii. 
18;) then a mounting up, particularly of 
a flame or smoke in a conflagration. 
Judges xx. 38. This seems to be the 
idea here, that the anger of God would 
be like a heavy, dark column of mingled 
smoke and flame bursting out and rising 
up over a city ; that is, his anger should 
be terrible, and should destroy all be- 
fore it. §J His lips are full of indignae 
tron, &e. All this language is, of course, 
figurative, and means, that he would 
issue &@ command to destroy the Assy- 
rians, or that they should be destroyed 
in such a manner as most effectively to 
exhibit his displeasure. (| And his tongue 
asa devouring fire. That is, he shall 
issue a. command that shall burn and de- 
stroy like a raging and devouring fire. 


28. And his breath. Or his spirit; 
that is, his wrath. The word rm pro- 
perly means wind, air in motion; then 
a breathing, an exhalation, a breath; 
then the soul, spirit, &c. The idea here 
seems to be that of excited, and rapid, 
and agitated breathing, as when one is 
in anger. Comp. Judges vili. 3; Zech, 
vi. 8. @ As an overflowing stream. ‘This 


xix, 1, Durning with his anger. Or, | figure is a common one to express deso- 
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29. Ye shall havea seng, as‘ pipe to come into the mountain of 
ip the night when a holy solem- the Lop, ta the |! Mighty One of 


-nity is kept; and‘ gladness of 
heart, as when one goeth with a 
S Pe. 42. 4, 


Israel. 


hk Rock. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
9. To you there shall be a song as in the night when a festival is 


proclaimed ; 


And joy of heart as when one goeth with the sound of the pipe 
To come unto the- mountain of JEHOVAH, 


To the Rock of Israel. 





lating judgments. Note, Isa. viii. 8; x. 
22; xxvii. 17. Comp. Ps, bxix. 2, 15. 
q Shall reach to the midst of the neck. 
Isaiah (ch. viii. 8), in describing the in- 
vasion of Sennacherib, and comparing 
it to an overflowing torrent, says it 
should “ reach even to the neck,” —that 
is, it should overflow the land, and 
should even approach the head, the 
capital, but that that should be spared— 
as when a man’s head is above the 
waters. See Note. By the use of a 
similar figure, and, perhaps, referring to 
that, he here says that the judgment of 
God would overflow the army of the 
Assyrians; but that it would approach 
orly to the neck, the head would still be 
spared ; the commander and sovereign 
would not be destroyed. In accordance 
with this prediction, the angel in one 
night, as with an overflowing flood, cut 
eff the army, and yet spared the sove- 
reign, Sennacherib, who escaped with 
his life, (Isa. xxxvii. 36, 37)—a most 
striking fulfilment of the prediction. 
The word rendered “ shall reach,” nym, 
properly means shall divide, or cut into 
two parts, (Gen. xxxili. 1; Num. xxxi. 
36, 42; Judges ix. 43;) and the idea 
here seems to be, thata man who is in 
the water seems to be divided into two 
parts, the part above, and the part in 
the water. | Zo sift the nations. 
Doubtless many nations were laid under 
requisition to furnish an army so large 
as that of Sennacherib, as the kingdom 
of Assyria was made up of a number of 
vanquished and tributary people and 
provinces. ‘The word rendered “to 
sift” refers to the act of winnowing, or 


fanning grain, in which the grain is 
tossed, or thrown from the shovel into 
the air. As the chaff is driven away 
by the wind, so the nations in the army 
of Sennacherib would be scattered. 
G With the sieve of vanity. That is, 
of emptiness or perdition; he would so 
scatter them that nothing would be 
left. A bridle in the jaws of the 
people. The idea is, that he had.all these 
nations as much uader his control as a 
man has a horse who has a bridle in his 
mouth, and that he would guide them 
as he pleased. ‘The same idea the pro- 
phet has used in reference to the same 
subject in ch. xxxvil. 29: 

I will put my bridle in thy jaws, 

And I will turn thee back by the way by 

which thou camest. 

q Causing them to err. That shall lead 
them astray, or cause them to wander; 
that is, he would turn them from the 
path in which they had designed to go. 
They had purpesed to go to Jerusalem, 
but he would lead them Jéacé to their 
own land discomfited and disheartened, 
See ch. xxxvil. 29, 

29. Ye shall have a song. That is, 
ye Jews, ye inhabitants of Jerusalem 
shall rejoice when the army of the As- 
Syrian is destroyed. As in the night 
when @ holy solemnity is kept. The word 
solemnity here, 2m, denotes a festival, or 
feast; and. refers, by way of eminence, 
to the Passover, which is usually desig- 
nated as THE feast; that is, the princi- 
pal festival of the Jews. See Matt. 
xxvii. 15; John v. 1; i. 13, 23. This 
festival was celebrated at first at 
night, and was required to be so cele» 
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80. And the Lor® shall cause ! 
‘his glorious voice to be heard, and 
shall shew the lighting down of 
his arm, with the indignation of 
his anger, and with the flame of a 
devouring fire, with scattering, 
and tempest, and hailstones. 

31. For through the voice of 
the Lorp shall the Assyrian be 

1 the glory Of his voice. 
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beaten down, which smote with a 
rod. 

32. And 2 every place where 
the grounded staff shall pass, 
which the Lorp shall * lay upon 
him, i¢ shall be with tabrets and 
harps: and in battles of shaking 
will he fight * with it. 


2 every passing of the rod founded, 
3 cause to rest. 4 or, against them, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


30. And Jenovan shall cause his glorious voice to be heard, 
And will cause the descent of his arm to be seen, 
With the indignation of his wrath, and a flame of consuming fire, 
With a flood, and showers, and hail-stones. 

$1. And by the voice of JEaovau shall the Assyrian be beaten down, 


He that smote with a rod. 


82. And every place on which the appointed rod shall pass, 
On which JEenovan shall lay it heavily, 
Shall [rejoice] with tabrets and harps, 
And with fierce battles shall he fight against it. 


brated ever afterwards. Ex. xii. 42; 
Deut. xvi. 1—6. FAs when one goeth 
with a pipe. Music was used in the 
constant service of the temple, and their 
processions and celebrations were all 
with instrumental music. The simple 
idea is, that the sudden and complete 
destruction of the army ot Sennacherib 
would be the occasion of the highest 
joy and praise. 

30. And the Lorp shail cause, &c. 
The prophet here returns to a descrip- 
tion of the destruction of the army of 
the Assyrian. { His glorious voice, &c. 
That is, he would give command to 
destroy them. They could not fail to 
recognise his voice, and to feel that it 
‘was accomplished by him. {| Zhe 
lighting down of his arm. The descent 
ot his arm—alluding to the act of strik- 
ing, as with asword, by which an army 
is cut down. 4 With the flame, &c. 
See Note on ch. xxix. 6. 

$1. For through the voice of the Lor. 
By the command of the Lord; that is, 
his voice going forth in the manner 
specified in ver. 30. Which smote 
with a rod, Who was accustomed to 


smite as with a rod; that is, his govern- 
ment was tyrannical and severe. As 
he had been aceustomed to smite in 
that manner, so should he now meet 
the proper reward of his oppression of 
the nations. 

32. And in every place. Marg., “ Every 
passing of the rod founded.” Lowth 
renders it, “whenever shall pass the 
rod of correction.” The whole design 
of the passage is evidently to foretel 
the sudden destruction of the army of 
the Assyrians, and to show that this 
would be accomplished by the ageucy 
of God. The idea seems to be, that in 
all those places where the rod of the 
Assyrian would pass, that is, where he 
would commit devastation and desola- 
tion, there should be the sound of re- 
joicing with instruments of music, when 
he should be overthrown, Zhe 
grounded staff. The word “ staff” here 
[rod] seems to refer to that by which 
the Assyrian smote the nations (ver. 
31); or rather, perbaps, the Assyrian 
king himself as a rod of correction in 
the hand of JEnovan. Thus in ch. x. 
5, God calls the Assyrian the rod of 
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33. For Tophet & #s ordained ' 
of old; yea, for the king it is pre- 
pared; he hath made tt deep and 
large: the pile thereof ¢s fire and 

g Jer. 7. 31. 1 from yesterday. 
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much wood; the breath of the 
Lorp, like a stream of brimstone, 
h doth kindle it. 


h Rev. 14. 9, 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


33. For Tophet hath been already prepared: 
Yea, for the ang was it fitted up; 


Deep and broad 


ath he made it; 


A pyre for the flame, and wood hath he prepared in abundance :— 
The breath of Jenovag, like a stream of sulphur, shall kindle it. 


his anger, and the staff of his indigna- 
tion. The word rendered “ grounded,” 
tryo1n, has given great perplexity to 
eommentators. Lowth supposes it should 
be mow, correction, according to a con- 
jecture of Le Clerc. Two MSS. also 
read it in the same way. But the 
authority from the MSS. is not sufficient 
to justify a change in the present He- 
brew text. This word, which is not 
very intelligibly rendered “ grounded,” 
is derived from 1p», to found, to lay 
the foundation of a building (Ezra iii. 
12; Isa. liv. 11); then to establish, to 
appoint, to ordain. Hab. i. 12; Ps. 
civ. 8. So in Pi, to appoint, ordain. 
Ps. vii. 3. The idea here is, there- 
fore, that the rod referred to had been 
appointed, constituted, ordained by God; 
that is, that the Assyrian had been de- 
signated by God to accomplish im- 
portant purposes as a rod, or as a 
means of punishing the nations. See 
eb. x.5. § Shall pass. In his march 
of desolation and conquest. Which 
the Lory shall lay upon him. Or rather, 
as it should be translated, * upon which 
JEHOVAH should: lay,” 2. ¢. the rod, 
meaning that in all those places where 
JEHOVAH should lay this appointed 
scourge, there would be yet rejoicing. 
q It shall be with tabrets and harps. 
Those places where he had passed, and 
which he had scourged, should be 
filled with joy and rejoicing at his 
complete overthrow, and at their entire 
deliverance from the scourge. For a 
description of the tabret and harp, see 
Note on ch. v. 12. 4 And in battles of 


shaking. In the Hebrew there is an 
allusion here to what 1s said in ver. 28, 
that he would “sift,” that is, agitate, 
or toss the nations as in a winnowing 
shovel. (| Will he fight with it. Marg., 
“against them.” JEHOVAH would fight 
against the “rod,” to wit, the Assyrian, 
and destroy him. See ch. xxxvii. 36, 
33. For Tophet. The same idea is 
conveyed in this verse as in the preced~ 
ing, but under another form, and with 
a new and striking illustration. The 
sense is, that the army of the Assyrians 
would be completely destroyed, as if it 
were a large pile of wood in the valley 
of Hinnom that should be fired by the 
breath of God. The language is all 
figurative, and is designed to denote 
that-the army of the Assyrian would 
be totally overcome and destroyed. 
The word Tophet, napa, with 7 para 
gogic, denotes, properly, what causes 
loathing, or abhorrence; that which 
produces disgust and vomiting (from 
the Chaldee, rin, Tuph, to spit out); 
Job xvii. 6, “I was an abhorrence,” npn, 
(improperly rendered in our version, “I 
was among them as a tabret”). The 
word occurs only in 2 Kings xxiii. 10; 
Jer. vii. 31, 32; xix. 6, 13, 14, 11, and 
in this place. It 1s applied to a deep 
valley on the south-east of Jerusalem, 
celebrated as the seat of idoiatry, par- 
ticularly of the worship of Moloch, 
‘he name also of “the valley of Hin- 
nom” was given to it; and hence the 
name Gehennah (yievva, Matt. v. 22, 
29, 30; x. 28; xviii. 9; xxili, 15, 33; 
Mark ix. 48, 45, 47; Luke xu. 53 
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of fature torments, of which the valley 
of Hinnom, or Tophet, was a striking 
emblem. This valley was well watered, 
and was formerly most fertile, and de- 
lightfully shaded with trees. It was 
early welected. however, as the seat of 
the worship of Moloch, where his rites 
were celebrated by erecting a huge 
brazen image with a hollow trunk and 
arms, which was heated, and within 
which, or on the arms of which, chil- 
dren were placed as a sacrifice to the 
horrid idol. To drown their cries, 
drums were beaten, which were called 
hn, Toph, or orem, Tophim, and hence 
many suppose the name Topheth was 
given to the place. See 2 Kings xvi. 
3; xxi. 6; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. The name 
valley of Hinnom, or Gehensnah, was 
probably from the former possessor or 
occupier of that name. In subsequent 
times, however, this place was regarded 
with deep abhorrence. It became the 
receptacle of all the filth of the city; 
and hence in order to purify the atmo- 
sphere, and prevent contagion, it was 
needful to keep fires there continually 
burning. It became thus a most strik- 
ing emblem of hell-fire; and as such is 
used in the New Testament. Heze- 
kiah was deeply opposed to idolatry ; 
and it is not improbable that he had 
removed the images of Moloch, and 
mrade it the receptacle of filth, and a 
place of abomination, and that the pro- 
phet refers to this fact in the passage 
before us. {] Is ordained. Was fitted 
up, appointed, constituted. The pro- 
phet by a figure represents Hezekiah 
as having fitted up this place as if for 
the appropriate punishment of the As- 
syrians. {| Of old. Marg., as in the 
Heb., “from yesterday.” This ex- 
pression may mean simply, “formerly, 
some time since,” as in Ex, iv. 10; 
2 Sam. iit? 17. The idea here seems to 
be, that Tophet had been formerly, or 
was already prepared as 7f expressly 
for the destruction of Sennacherib and 
his army. It was an appropriate and 
striking representation of the sudden- 
ness and completeness of his ruin, It 
would be as certain, and as sudden, as 
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James iii. 6), as denoting the place if in the valley of Tophet, where vast 
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materials had been collected, and were 
ready to be kindled, the breath of JE- 
HOVAS should set it on fire. It does. 
not mean that Tophet had actually 
been prepared for the army of Senna- 
cherib; it does not mean that his army 


‘would aetually be destroyed there—for 


it was on the other side of the city that 
they were cut off (see Notes on ch. x. 
82); it does not mean that they would 
be consigned to hell-fire ;— bat it means 
that that place had been fitted up as if 
to be an emblematic representation of 
his ruin; that the consuming fires in tha¢ 
valley were a striking representation of 
the sudden and awful manner in which 
the abhorred enemies of God and his 
people would be destroyed. J For the 
hing it is prepared. For Hezekiah; as 
if the place had been fitted up for his 
use in order to consume and destroy 
his enemies. Itis not meant that Heze- 
kiah actually had this in view, but the 
whole language is figurative. It was 
as if that place had been fitted up by 
Hezekiah as a suitable place in which 
entirely to destroy his foes. He hath 
made. Hezekiah has made it. 4] Deep 
and large. Vast; as if able to contain 
the entive army that was to be de- 
stroyed. | Zhe pile thereof. The 
wood that was collected there to be 
consumed. {| The breath of the Lorp. 
As 1f JemovAH should breathe upon 
it, and fire the whole mass, so that it 
should burn without the possibility of 
being extinguished. The meaning is, 
that the destruction of the Assyrian 
would as really come from JEHOVAH as 
if he should by his own agency ignite 
the vast piles that were collected in the 
valley of Hinnom. § Lrke a stream of 
brimstone. Brimstone or sulphur is 
used in the Scriptures to denote a fire 
of great intensity, and one that cannot 
be extinguished. Gen. xix. 24; Ps, 
xi. 6; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Rev. ix. 17, 
18. Hence it is used to denote the 
‘ternal torments of the wicked in hell, 
Rev. xxi. 8; xiv. 10; xix. 20. 4 Doth 
kindle it, The army of the Assyrian 
would be destroyed in a manner which 
would be well represented by JEHo- 
Van's sending down upon a vast pile 
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1. Woe to them that go down 
to Egypt for help; and stay on 
horses, and trust in chariots, be- 
cause they are many; and in horse- 
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men, because they are verystrong; 
but * they look not unto the Holy 
One of Israel, neither seek the 


a Hos. 7. 7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Vision XXVI.—Ch. xxxi. The alliance with Egypt. 


I. Woe unto them who go down to Egypt for help; 
And put their trust in horses, 
And confide in chariots because they are many, 
And in horsemen, because they are very strong. 
But they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 
And they do not seek JEHovaH. 


collected in the valley of Hinnom a 
burning stream of sulphurous flame 
that should ignite and consume all be- 
fore it. ‘The meaning of the whole 
passage is, that the army of the Assy- 
rian would be suddenly and totally de- 
stroyed. The figure used constitutes a 
most striking emblematic representa- 
tion of the punishment of the wicked 
in hell; and as such it is employed in 
the New Testament. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANALYSIS. 


It is evident*that this chapter was 
composed at about the same time as the 
preceding, and relates to the same sub- 
ject. The general object, lke the 
former, is to dissuade the Jews from 
their contemplated alliance with Egypt, 
and to persuade them to rely on God. 
In doing this, the prophet first de- 
nounces a woe on those who went down 
to Egypt to seek aid (ver. 1); he then 
states that God will punish them for it 
¢ver. 2); he then urges, in strong lan- 
guage, the utter inability of the Egyp- 
tians to furnish the aid which was 
needed, since JEHOVAH was about to 
stretch out his arm over them also, and 
they as well as those who sought their 
aid should suffer under his displeasure. 
ver. 3. The prophet then, in order to 
vecal them from this contemplated alli- 
ance, and to induce them to put con- 
fidence in JEHOVAH, assures them, by 


two most beautiful and striking figures 
(vs. 4, 5), that God would protect their 
city in the threatened invasion, and 
save it from destruction. He calls on 
them, therefore (ver. 6), to turn unto 
God; assures them (ver. 7) that at that 
time every man would see the folly of 
trusting in idols; and finally (vs. 8, 9), 
assures them of the complete overthrow 
of the army of the Assyrian. The 
scope of the prophecy is, therefore, 
simple and direct; the argument con- 
densed, striking, and beautiful. It 1s 
not improbable, by any means, that 
these exhortations of Isaiah had a sen- 
sible effect on the conduct of Hezekiah, 
The whole narrative respecting the ine 
vasion of Sennacherib would lead to the 
conclusion that at first Hezekiah him- 
self joined in the purpose of seeking 
the alliance with Egypt, but that he 
was afterwards led to abandon it, and 
to use all his influence to induce also 
his people to rely on the aid of God. 
Comp. ch. xxxvi. ver. 6, with ver. 18. 


1. Woe. Note, ch. xxx. ver. I. 
@{ Zo them that go down to Egypt. 
Note, ch. xxx. 2. 4 And stay on 
horses. See Note on ch. xxx. 16. 
@ And trust in chariots. See Note, ch, 
xxi. 7. That they were often used in 
war is apparent from the following 
places. Josh. xi. 4; Judges, 1. 19; 
1 Sam. xiii. 5; 2 Sam. viii. 4. J Be- 
cause they are many. Because they 
hope to secure the aidof many. See 


156. 


2. Yet he also zs wise, and will 
bring evil, and will not ! call back 
his words: but will arise against 
the house’ of the evildoers, and 
against the help of them that 
work iniquity. 

3. Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God; and their horses 
flesh, and not spirit. When the 
Lorp shall stretch out his hand, 
both he that helpeth shall fall, 
and he that is holpen shall fall 


down, and they all shall fail to-— 
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gether. 

4. For thus hath the Lozp 
spoken unto me, Like as the lion © 
and the young lion roaring on his 
prey, when a multitude of shep- 
herds is called forth against him, 
he will not be afraid of their 
voice, nor abase himself for the 
1 noise of them: so shall the Lorp 
of hosts come down to fight for 
mount Zion, and for the hill 
thereof. 


& Hos. 11. tor, multitude. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Yet he, too, is wise; 


He will bring evil, and will not recal his words ; 
He will arise against the house of the wicked, 
And against the help of them that do iniquity. 
3. And the Egyptians are men, and not Gop; 
And their horses are flesh, and not spirit. 
And Jenovan shall stretch out his hand, 
And the helper shall fall, and the helped shall be overthrown, 
And they shall both fail together. 
4. For thus hath Jesovan said unto me, 
As the lion and the young lion roar over their prey, 
When a multitude of shepherds is called forth against him, 


the references above, It is evident that 
their confidence in them would be in 
proportion to the number which they 
could bring into the field. But they 
look not, &c. Note, ch. xxx. 1. 

2. Yet healso is wise. God is wise. 
He cannot be imposed on. It is in vain 
to atlempt to deceive him, or to accom- 
plish their purposes without his know- 
ledge. And will bring evil. The 
punishment which is due to such want 
of confidence in him. J But will arise, 
&c. That is, he will certainly inflict 
punishment on them. | The hoiise of 
the evildoers. This is a general pro- 
position; and it is evidently just as true 
now as it was in the time of Isaiah. 

3. Now the Egyptians are men. ‘They 
are nothing but men; they have no 
power but such as other men possess. 
The idea here is, that the case in refer- 
ence to which they sought aid, was one 


in which divine help wa¥ indispensable ; 
and that, therefore, they relied on the 
aid of the Egyptians in vain. | And 
their horses flesh, and not spirit. That 
is, they are not endued with an immor- 
tal nature; they are corruptible, and 
easily destroyed. As they are not in- 
telligent, therefore, and immortal; as 
they are and must be under the control 
of man himself, it is foolish and vain to 
put trust inthem. There is need, not 
merely of physical strength, but there is 
need of wisdom and counsel, and it is 
in vain to look for that in mere brutes. 
q Both he that helpeth. Egypt; whose 
aid is sought. | And he that is holpen. 
Judah; that had sought the aid of 
Egypt. Neither of them would be able 
to stand against the wrath of God. 

4, For thus hath the Lornb spoken, &e. 
The design of this verse and the fol- 
lowing is, to assure the Jews of the cere 
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5. As birds flying, so will the 
Lorp of hosts defend © Jerusa- 


e Ps. 46. 5. 
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lem; defending also he will deliver 
tt; and passing over he will pre- 
serve 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
At their voice he will not be terrified, 
Nor at their multitude be disheartened ; 
So shall Jznovau of hosts come down to fight 


For Mount Zion and her hill. 


5. As birds flying, so will Jexovau of hosts defend Jerusalem. 


tain protection of JEHOVAH; and thus 
to induce them to put their trust in him 
rather than to seek the alliance with 
Egypt. Todo this the prophet makes 
use of two striking illustrations, the 
first of which is, that Jenova would 
be no more alarmed at the number and 
power of their enemies, than a fierce 
lion would be who was intent on his 
prey, and could not be frightened from 
it by any number of men that should 
come against him. The point of this 
comparison is, that as the lion that was 
zntent on his purpose could not be fright- 
ened from it by numbers, so it would be 
with JEHOVAH, who twas equally intent 
on his purpose—the defence of the city 
of Jerusalem. It does not mean, of 
course, that the purpose of God and of 
the lion resembled each other, but 
merely, that there was similar intensity 
of purpose, and similar adherence to it, 
notwithstanding all opposition. JEHO- 
van would be just as intent on the de- 
fence of Jerusalem as the lion was in 
securing his prey. The figure, there- 
fore, is one that denotes the highest 
vigilance, firmness, steadiness, and de- 
termination, on the part of JEHOVAH, 
that Jerusalem shonid not fall into the 
hands of the Assyrians. | Like as the 
lion. ‘The divine nature and purposes 
are often represented in the Scriptures 
by metaphors, allegories, and compari: 
sons taken from animals, and especially 
from the lion. See Hos. xi. 10; Deut. 
xxxiii. 20; Job x. 16; Ps. vii. 2. 
q] And the young lion. The vigorous, 
strong, fierce lion. The use of the two 
here gives intensity and strength to the 
comparison, It is observable that the 
hhon is seldom mentioned alone in the 
Scriptures. Roaring on his prey. 


Roaring as he seizes on his prey. This 
is the moment of the greatest intensity 
of purpose in the lion, and when nothing 
can divert him from it; and it is, there- 
fore, used by Isaiah to denote the in- 
tense purpose of JEHOVAH to defend 
Jerusalem, and not to be deterred by 
any number of enemies. When @ 
multitude of shepherds, &c, This com- 
parison is almost exactly in the spirit 
and language of Homer, Iliad. xii. 
209, seq. 
“‘ 8o pressed with hunger from the mountain’s 
row 

Descends a lion on the flocks below ; 

So stalks the lordly savage o’er the plain, 

In sullen majesty and stern disdain : 

In vain loud mastiffs bay him from afar, 

And shepherds gall him with an iron war; 

Regardless, furious, he pursues his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting 

prey.” POPE. 
So also Iliad. xviii. 161, 162: 
“But checked he turns; repulsed attacks 
again. 
With fiercer shouts his lingering troops he 
res, 

Nor yields a step, nor from his post retires; 

So watchful shepherds strive to force in vain 

The hungry lion from the carcase slain.” 


Pore. 
q Is called forth, When the neigh- 
borhood is alarmed, and all the inhabi- 
tants turn out to destroy him. 4 He 
will not be afraid, &c, He will be so 
intent on his prey that he will not heed 
their shouting. J Nor abase himself. 
That is, he will not be frightened or 
disheartened. J So shall the Lorp of 
hosts, &c. 'That is, with the same in- 
tensity of purpose; with the same fix- 
edness of design. He will be as little 
dismayed and diverted from his pur- 
pose by the number, the designs, and 

the war-shont of the Assyrian armies. 
5, As birds flying. This is another 


4. Turn 4 ye unto Aim _ 
whom the children of Israel have 
deeply © revolted. 


7. For in that day every man — 


shall cast away his idols of silver, 
@ Jer, 3. 12. é Hos. 9. 9. 
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and ' his idois.of gold, which your 
own hands have mede unto ‘you 
'@ S10. 
8. Then shall the Assyrian fall! 
with the sword, not of a mighty 
" the edols of hts gold. Sch. 37. 36. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Defending, he will deliver it, 
Sparing, he will preserve it. 


6. Return to him from whom ye have so deeply revolted, 


O children of Israel! 


7. For in that day shall every man cast away with contempt 
His idols of silver, and his idols of gold; 
The sin which your own hands have made. 

8. Then shall the Assyrian fall with the sword—not of a mighty man; 
And the sword—not of a mean man—shall devour him ; 
And he shall betake himself to flight from the face of the sword, 
And his young men shall melt away. 





comparison indicating substantially the 
same thing.as the former, that JEHO- 
vaH would protect Jerusalem. The 
idea here is, evidently, that JexovaH 
would protect Jerusalem im the same 
manrer as birds defend their young by 
hovering over them, securing them 
under their wings, and leaping forward, 
if they are suddenly attacked, to defend 
them. Our Saviour has used a similar 
figure to indicate his readiness to have 
defended and saved the same city, 
(Matt. xxiii. 87,) and it is possible that 
he may have had this passage in his 
eye. The phrase, “birds flying,” may 
mean to denote the rapidity with which 
birds fly to defend their young, and 
hhence the rapidity with which God 
would come to defend Jerusalem ; or it 
may more properly, I think, refer to 
the fact that birds, when their young 
are attacked, fly or flutter around them 
to defend them; they will not leave 
them. The figure is a striking one; 
and the idea here may be, as in the 
previous figure, the courage, the fixed, 
determined purpose with which God 
would defend Jerusalem. j And pass- 
ing over. tiop. Lowth renders this, 
“leaping forward.” This word, which 
is usually applied in some of its forms 
to the Passover, (Ex. xii. 13, 23, 27; 


2 Chron. xxx. 18; Num. ix. 4; Josh. 
v. 11) properly means, as a verb, to 
pass over; and hence to preserve or 
spare. It means here, I think, simply 
to preserve ; and I see no evidence that 
the idea which Lowth sappeses to be 
attached to it is correct. The idea in 
the passage is, that JEHovaH would 
protect Jerusalem, 8 a bird defends its 
young. 

6. Turn ye untohim. In view of the 
fact that he will assuredly defend Jeru- 
salem, commit yourselves unto him 
rather than seek the aid of Egypt. 
{| Have deeply revolted. For the mean- 
ing of this phrase, see Note, ch. 
xxix. 15. 

7. For in that day. That is, in the 
invasion of Sennacherib, and the events 
that shall be consequent thereon. 
{| Exyery man shall cast away his idols, 
&e. See Note, ch. xxx. 22. Comp. 
Note, ch. il. 20. @ For a sin. Or 
rather, the sin which your own hands 
have made. The sense is, that the 
making of those idols had been a sin, 
or sin itself. It had been the sin by 
way of eminence which was chargeable 
upon them, 

8. Then shall the Assyrian fall with 
the sword. ‘The sword is often used as 
an instrument of punishment or ven- 
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| and the sword, not of a 
mean man, shall devour him: but 
he shall flee | from the sword, and 
his young men shall be ? discom- 
fited. 


Yor, for fear af. 
2 for melting, or, tribute, or, tributary. 
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9. And 3 he shall pass over to 
his * strong hold for fear, and his 
princes shall be afraid of the en- 
sign, saith the Lorp, whose fire is 
in Zion, and his furnace in Jeru- 
salem. 

S.Ats rack shall pass away for fear. 
or, , 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
9. And he shall pass on beyond his strong hold for fear ; 
And his princes shall be struck with consternation at his stendard, 
Saith JEnovag, who hath his fire in Zion, 


And his furnace in Jerusalem. 


geance. It is not meant here literally 
that the sword would be used, but it is 
employed to denote that complete de- 
struction would come upon them. 
| Not of a mighty man. The idea here 
is, that the army-should not fall by man; 
but that it should be done by the direct 
interposition of God. See ch. xxxvii. 
386. J Of a mean man. Of a man of 
humble rank. His army shall not be 
slain by the hand of mortals. This was 
fulfilled in a striking manner; and the 
design of the statement is to show them 
that it was improper on all accounts to 
seek an alliance with Egypt. But he 
shall flee. The Assyrian monarch 
escaped when his army was destroyed, 
and fied towards his own land; ch. 
Xxxvii. 37.  Fromthe sword. Marg., 
for fear of. The Heb. is, “from the 
face of the sword ;” and the sense is, 
that he would flee before the destruction 
of his host, here represented as destroyed 
by the sword of JEHovAH. {J And his 
young men. The flower and strength of 
his army. { Shall be discomfited. 
Marg., “ for melting, or tribute, or tri- 
butary.” on. LXX, “for destruc- 
tion,” cic Wrrnua. The Hebrew word, 
DD, mds, derived probably from vpn, 
mdsds, to melt away, to dissolve, is most 


usually employed to denote tribute; a 
levy, fine, or tax—so called, says Tay- 
lor, because it wastes or exhausts the 
substance and strength of a people. 
The word is often used to denote that 
men should become tributary, or vas- 


sals, as in Gen. xlix. 15; Deut. xx. 11. 
Comp. 1 Kings v.13; Est. x. 1; 2 Sam. 
xx. 24; 1 Kings iv. 6; Josh. xvi. 10. 
Probably it does not here mean that the 
strength of the Assyrian army would 
become literally tributary to the Jews, 
but that they would be as if they had 
been placed under a levy or tribute to 
them ; their vigor and strength would 
melt away, as property and numbers do 
under taxation and tribute. 

9. And he shall pass over. Marg., 
‘“ His rock shall pass away for fear.” 
The Hebrew would bear this, but it 
does not convey a clear idea. The 
sense seems to be this, The word ren- 
dered “ strong hold,” (Heb., his rock,) 
evidently denotes his fortifications or 
places of strength in which he trusted. 
Probably the Assyrian monarch had 
many such places which he regarded as 
perfectly safe and secure, both in the 
limits of his own kingdom, and on the 
line of his march towards Judea. Those 
places would naturally be made strong 
and secure, in order to afford a refuge 
in case of a defeat or a failure in the 
expedition. The idea here is, that so 
great would be his alarm at the sudden 
destruction of his army, and the failure 
of his. plans, that in his fight he would 
pass over or beyond these strong places 5 
he would not even stop to take refuge 
there and reorganize his scattered 
forces, but would flee with alarm beyond 
them, and make his way to his own 
capital. This appears to have been 
most strikingly fulfilled. See ch. xxxvul. 
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$7. And his princes. Those, per- 
haps, that ruled over his dependent 
provinces. | Shall be afraid of the 
ign, That is, probably, of any stan- 
dard or banner that they saw. They 
would suppose that it was the standard 
of anenemy. This denotes a state of 
great consternation and alarm, when all 
the princes and nobles under the com- 
mand of the Assyrian would be filled 
with fright, and be completely dismayed. 
q Whose fire is in Zion, &c. That is, 
whose altar is there, and always burns 
there. That was the place where he 
‘was worshipped, and it was a place, 
therefore, which he would defend. The 
meaning is, that they would be as cer- 
tainly destroyed as the God whose altar 
was in Jerusalem was a God of truth, 
and would defend the place where he 
was worshipped. 4 And his furnace, &c. 
See Note, ch. xxix. 1. Where his altar 
continually burns, The word rendered 
“furnace,” (713m,) means, properly, a 
baking oven. Ex. viii. 3; Lev. ii. 4; 
vil. 9; xi. 85. This was either a large 
conical pot, which was heated, in which 
the cakes were baked at the sides; or 
am excavation made in the earth, which 
was heated by putting wood zn it, and 
when that was removed the dough was 
ut in it.— Perhaps the whole idea here 
is, that JEHOVAH had a home in Jeru- 
salem, with the usual appendages of a 
house; that his fire and his oven were 
there—an expression descriptive of a 
dwelling-place. Ifso, then the idea is, 
that he would defend his own home, and 
that the Assyrian could not expect to 
prevail against it. 


CHAPTER XXXHl. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is evidently closely con- 
nected with the preceding, and has 
been regarded by many as a continua- 
tion and conclusion of the prediction 
there commenced. Though it was, how- 
ever, probably uttered at about the same 
time, and with reference to the same 
general subject, yet there is no impro- 
priety in its being separated into a dis- 
tinct chapter. It is complete in itself, 
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and may possibly not have been attered 
at precisely the same time as the pre- 
ceding. ‘The previous chapter closes 
with a prediction that the Assyrian 
army, which had been so much the ob- 
ject of dread, should be totally destroyed. 
This would be of course followed with 
important consequences, some of which 
are depicted in this chapter. The pro- 
phet, therefore, states (vs. 1—8) that 
the defeat of Sennacherib would be fol- 
lowed by the peaceful and prosperous 
state of the kingdom under a righteous 
prince; under whose reign there should 
be ample protection (ver. 2); at which 
time the advantages of instruction should 
prevail, and the ignorant should be en- 
lightened (vs. 3, 4); when there should 
be a proper estimate put on moral worth, 
and when illiberality, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood should be no longer held in 
repute, but should be abhorred (vs. 6, 
7); and when the character of the na- 
tion should be that of a people which 
devised and executed large and liberal 
purposes (ver. 8). That this has a re- 
ference to the reign of Hezekiah has 
been abundantly shown by Vitringa; 
and ingeed must be obvious on the 
slightest inspection. For (1.) It is im- 
mediately connected with the account 
of the destruction of Sennacherib, and 
evidently means that the state of things 
here described would immediately suc- 
ceed that. (2.) There is nothing in 
the account that does not fully accord 
with the prosperous and happy times 
of the reign of Hezekiah. (3.) There 
are statements in it which cannot be 
applied directly or with propriety litee 
rally to the times of the Messiah. For 
example, the statement (ver. 1), that 
“princes shall rule in righteousness,” 
cannot be applied with any propriety 
to the apostles; since they are not any- 
where designated by that name. That, 
after the usual manner of Isaiah, he 
might not also in the progress of his 
description have glanced at the times of 
the Messiah, perhaps there can be no 
reason to doubt. But the main and 
leading purpose was doubtless to pre- 
sent a description of the happy times 
that should succeed the destruction of 
the army of the Assyrian. Calvin su 
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a Ps. 45.6,7. Jer. 23. 5, 6, 
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Vision XX VIL—Ch. xxxii. 


The reign of Hezekiah. 


1. Behold! a king shall reign in righteousness ; 
And princes shall rule in equity. 





poses, not improbably, I think, that 
this prophecy may have been uttered 
in the time of Ahaz, in whose reign 
wickedness so much abounded, and 
ignorance and idolatry so much pre- 
vailed. But whether the prophecy was 
actually uttered in the time of Ahaz or 
not—which cannot now be determined 
—yet it may have been uttered in view 
of the ignorance, and superstition, and 
hypocrisy which prevailed in his reign, 
and which extended their influence into 
the time of his successor, and on ac- 
count of which the nation was to be 
subjected to the calamities arising from 
the invasion of Sennacherib. After 
that, the king Hezekiah should reign in 
righteousness, and his kingdom shonld 
enjoy the blessings of his mild-and vir- 
tuous reign. 

The prophet then (vs. 10—14) pro- 
ceeds to show that, previous to the happy 
and prosperous times predicted, there 
should be a state of desolation and 
alarm. This is indicated by his calling 
on the daughters of luxury and fashion, 
who were reposing in security and con- 
fidence, to rise up in consternation at 
the calamities which were impending, 
and which should certainly come upon 
them (vs. 10, 11), and by the assurance 
that there should be a time of want, 
and calamity, and desolation, when they 
would sigh for the luxuries which they 
had before enjoyed (vs. 12—14). This 
is descriptive of the calamities which 
would attend the invasion of the Assy- 
rian, Yet the prophet says, as is usual 
with him, that these calamities would 
be succeeded by more happy times (vs. 
15—20). They would continue until 
the Spirit should be poured out from 
on high (ver 15), and the result of this 
would be, the prevalence of righteous- 
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ness in the nation (ver. 16), and peace 
and safety (vs. 17, 18); there should be 
safety in a storm (ver. 19), and the 
privilege of pursuing the peaceful pur- 
suits of agriculture, and of cultivating 
the entire land without molestation 
(ver. 20). 


1. Behold, a hing. That is, Hezekiah. 
That it refers to him is apparent from 
the connexion. The reign of Ahaz 
had been one of oppression and idolatry. 
This was to be succeeded by the reign 
of one under whom the rights of the 
people should be secured, and under 
whom there should be a state of ge- 
neral prosperity. This may have been 
uttered while Ahaz was on the throne; 
or it may have been when Hezekiah 
began to reign. Perhaps the latter is 
the more probable, as Ahaz might not 
have tolerated anything that would 
have looked like a reflection on his 
own reign; nor, perhaps, while he was 
on the throne would Isaiah have given 
a description that would have been a 
contrast between his reign and that of 
his successor. Shall reign in righte- 
ousness. That is, a righteous king shall 
reign; or his administration shall be 
one of justice, and strongly in contrast 
with that of his predecessor. This was 
certainly the general characteristic of 
the reign of Hezekiah.  <And princes 
shall rule. Heb., For princes, or, As to 
princes. pv. Lowth proposes to read 


this without the 5, as the ancient ver- 
sions do. But it is not necessary to change 
the text. It may be rendered, “As to 
princes, they shall rule,” &c. Comp. 
Ps, xvi. 3. The “princes” here denote 
the various officers of government; or 
those to whom the administration was 
N 
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2. Andaman shall be as an rivers © of water in a dry place, 
hiding place from the wind, anda as the shadow of a! great rock in 
covert » from the tempest; as a weary land. 


b ch. 4. 6. 


ech, 44. 3. ‘heavy 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. And the man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, 
And a covert from the tempest ; 
As rivers of water in a dry place, 
As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


confided. Jn judgment. That this 
ig a just description of the reign of 
Hezekiah is apparent from the history. 
See 2 Kings xviii. 3—6: ‘“ He removed 
the high places, and broke the images, 
and cut down the groves, &c. He 
trusted in the Lorp God of Israel, so 
that after him was none like him, among 
all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him, for he clave unto the 
Lonp, and departed not from following 
him,” &c. 

2, Andaman. And the man; that 
is, evidently, the man referred to in 
the previous verse—to wit, Hezekiah. 
q Shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind. A place where one may take 
refuge from a violent wind and tempest. 
See Note, ch. xxv. 4.  Acovert. A 
place of shelter and security. Wind 
and tempest are emblematic of calamity 
and oppression; and the sense is, that 
Hezekiah would be the protector of his 
people, and save them from the agita- 
tions and calamities to which they had 
been subjected in former reigns. ¥ As 
rivers of water, &c. This figure is 
often used in Isaiah. Sce ch. xxxv. 6, 
7. Notes, xli. 18. It means that the 
blessings of such a reign would be 
as grateful and refreshing as gushing 
fountains and running streams were to 
a weary and thirsty traveller. This 
image 18 very striking to those who 
are accustomed to traverse vast sandy 
deserts, and hence it is often used in 
the poetry of the Fast. Here it refers 
to the benefits that would be conferred 
by the reign of Hezekiah—a reign 
which, eompared with that of his 
father, would be like a refreshing 
fountain to a weary pilgrim in a path- 


less desert. | As the shadow of a great 
rock. In eastern countries, in a burn- 
ing desert of sand, nothing is more 
grateful than the cooling shade of a 
far projecting rock. It not only ex- 
cludes the rays of the sun, but it has 
itself a refreshing coolness that is most 
grateful to a weary traveller. The 
same figure is often used by the classic 
writers. See Virgil, Georg. iit. 145; 
Hesiod, ii. 106. | Jna weary land. A 
land where there is fatigue and weari- 
ness. Probably here it is used to de- 
note a desolate land; a land destitute of 
trees, and groves, and pleasant abodes 3 
a land where one expects weariness 
and fatigue, without any refreshment 
and shelter. The following descrip- 
tion from travels in Africa, will explain 
this:—‘‘ Well does the traveller re- 
member a day in the wilds of Africa, 
where the country was chiefly covered 
with rune sand, when, scorched with 
the powerful rays of an almost vertical 
sun, the thermometer in the shade 
standing at 100°, he remembers long 
looking hither and thither for some- 
thing that would afford protection from 
the almost insupportable heat, and 
where the least motion of air felt like 
a flame coming against the face. At 
length he espied a huge loose rock 
leaning against the front of a small 
cliff which faced the sun. At once he 
fled for refuge underneath its inviting 
shade. ‘The coolness emitted from this 
rocky canopy he found exquisitely ex- 
hilarating. The wild beasts of the 
deserts were all fled to their dens, and 
the feathered songsters were all roost- 
ing among the thickest foliage they 
could find of the evergreen trees. The 
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3. And the eyes of them that the tongue of the stammerers shall 
see shall not be dim, and the ears be ready to speak ? plainly. 


of them that hear shall hearken. 
4. The heart also of the ! rash 
shall understand knowledge, and 
1 Aasty. 


5. The vile person shall be no 
more called liberal, nor the churl 
said to de bountiful. 


2 or, elegantly. 


‘NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, 
And the ears of them that hear shall attend. 
4. And the heart of the rash shall understand knowledge, 


And the tongue of the stammerer shall hasten to speak clearly. 
5. The fool shall no more be called liberal, 


Nor the covetous any more be said to be generous. 





whole creation around seemed to groan, 
as if their vigor had been entirely ex- 
hausted. A small river was providen- 
tially at hand, to the side of which, 
after awhile, he ventured, and sipped 
a little of its cooling water, which 
tasted better than the best Burgundy, 
or the finest old Hock in the world. 
During all this enjoyment, the above 
apropos text was the interesting sub- 
ject of the traveller’s meditation ; though 
the allusion, as a figure, must fall in- 
finitely short of that which is meant to 
be prefigured by it.” Campbell. 

3. And the eyes of them that see, &c. 
The sense of the verse is, that there 
shall be, under the reign of this wise 
and pious prince, on the part of the 
prophets and teachers, a clear view of 
divine truth, on the part of the people 
who hear there shall be a disposition to 
hearken and to attend to it. The 
phrase “ of them that see” refers pro- 
bably to the prophets, as those who 
were called seers (Note, ch. xxix. 10; 
xxx. 10; comp. 1 Sam. 1x. 9), or those 
who had visions (Note, ch. i. 1) of the 
things that God would communicate to 
men. The word rendered “ be dim” 
(nyywn) is derived from ny, which 
usually signifies to see, to look, but it also 
hzs a meaning similar to yyw, to spread 
over, to close, to make blind. Of this 
fact Lowth seems not to have been 
aware when he proposed, without the 
aathority of any MS., to change the 
text. The sense is, that those who 
were prophets and religious teachers 


should no more see obscurely, but 
should have clear and just views of 
divine truth. And the ears of them 
that hear. Of the people who were 
instructed by their religious teachers. 
q Shall hearken. It shall be a cha- 
racteristic of those times that the 
shall be disposed to attend to the faik 
of God. ‘This was a striking character- 
istic of things during the latter part of 
the reign of Hezekiah. 


"4, The heart also of the rash. Marg,, 
hasty. The Hebrew word denotes 
those who hasten; that is, those who are 
precipitate in forming a judgment, or 
deciding on a course of action. They 
do not take time to deliberate, and 
consequently they are led headlong into 
error, and into improper courses of life. 
| Shall understand knowledge. The 
shall take time to deliberate; to loo 
carefully at subjects; and they shall 
consequently form a more enlightened 
judgment. And the tongue of the 
stammerers. The stammerers (comp. 
Note, ch. xxvili. 11) seem here to de- 
note those who had indistinct and con- 
fused views of subjects; or who were 
incapable of expressing clear and intel- 
ligible views of divine truth. | Shall 
be ready to speak plainly. Marg., ele- 
gantly. The Hebrew is ning, clear, 
white, usually applied to a bright, clear, 
white light. The sense is, that there 
should be no indistinctness or obscurity 
in their views and modes of utterance. 
5. The vile person, &c. Heb., fool, 
But the connexion a us to un- 
M 
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6. For the vile person will 4 
speak villany, and his heart will 
work iniquity, to practise bypo- 
crisy, and to utter error against 
the Lorp, to make empty the soul 
of the hungry, and he will cause 

d ver, 13. 23. 


ISAIAH. 
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the drink of the thirsty to fail. 

7. The instruments also of the 
churl are evil: he deviseth wicked 
devices to destroy the poor with 
lying words, even when ! the 
needy speaketh right. 

V or, he speaketh against the poor tn judgment. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. For the fool will speak folly, 


And his heart will work iniquity, 
In practising hypocrisy, and in uttering against JEuovauH error; 
To exhaust the soul of the hungry, 
And to cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. 
7. The instruments of the knave also are evil; 


‘derstand this as the opposite of liberal ; 
and it means a person, evidently, who 
is close, miserly, narrow-minded, covet- 
ous. This person is designated as a 
fool. @ Shall be no more called liberal. 
It is probable that under the reign of 
former princes, when all views of right 
and wrong had been perverted, men of 
unprincipled character had been the 
subjects of flattery, and names of virtue 
had been attributed to them by their 
friends and admirers. But it would not 
‘be so under the virtuous reign of the 
prince here celebrated. Things would 
be called by their right names; and 
flattery would not be allowed to attri- 
bute to men qualities which they did 
pot possess. Wor the churl. The 
word churl means, properly, a rude, 
surly, ill-bred man; then a miser, a 
niggard. The Hebrew word means, 
properly, a deceiver, a fraudulent man. 
Gesenius. The word avaricious, how- 
ever, seems to suit the connexion. 
Lowth renders it “niggard,”’ Noyes, 
“crafty.” Bountiful. Flattery shall 
no more ascribe to a miserly man a 
character which does not belong to 
him. 

6. For the vile person. Heb., the fool. 
This word more properly expresses the 
idea than “vile person.” The Hebrews 
used the name fool to denote not only 
one destitute of understanding, but a 
knave, a dishonest man—regarding sin 
as the highest folly. See 1 Sam. xxv. 


25; 2 Sam. iii. 33; Jobii. 10. | Will 
| speak villany. Heb., will speak folly. 
That is, he will act in accordance with 
his nature; it is his naturé to speak 
folly, and he will doit. Undera wicked 
and unjust administration such persons 
might be the subjects of flattery (ver. 
5), and might be raised to office and 
power. But under the administration 
of a virtuous king they would not be 
admitted to favor; and the reason was, 
that they would act out their nature, 
and would corrupt all around them, 
A monarch, therefore, who regarded 
the honor of his own throne, and the 
welfare of his subjects, would exclude 
them from his counsels. Zo make 
empty the soul of the hungry. That is, 
he would deprive the hungry of that 
which was needful, and the thirsty of 
drink. Probably this refers to spiritual 
hunger and thirst; and means that such 
a person would, by his example and his 
errors, take away the means of know- 
ledge from the people, and leave them 
to error, ignorance, and want. The 
sense is, that if such persons were raised 
to office they would corrupt the nation 
and destroy their confidence in God, 
And this was a reason why a virtuous 
prince would exclude them from any 
participation in his government. 

7. The instruments also, In the He- 
brew here there is a paronomasia which 
cannot be imitated in a translation. The 
word instruments here denotes evidently 
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8. But the liberal deviseth libe-!. 9. Rise up, ye women that are 
ral things; and by liberal things at * ease; hear my voice, ye care~ 
shall he! stand. less daughters; give ear unto my 


speech. 
Tor, be established. e Amos 6,1, 


NEW -TRANSLATION. 
IIe plotteth also mischievous devices, 
To dette the poor with lying words, 
When the cause of the needy is just. 
8. But the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
And by liberal things shall he be established. 
9. O ye women that are at ease, rise up; hear my voice: 
Ye careless daughters, give ear to my speech. 


the means by which the churl accom- of his fellow-men. It is implied here 
plishes his object,—whether it be by that such persons would be selected to 
words, by judicial decisions, or by administer the affairs of the government 
crafty devices. This is also a kind of under the wise and virtuous prince of 
proverbial expression, and is given asa which the prophet speaks. | Deviseth 
further reason why such a person would liberal things. He purposes those things 
not be employed by a wise and virtuous which will tend to promote the public 
prince. 4 Are evil. He will make use welfare, and not those merely which will 
of any unprincipled means, any wicked conduce to his private ends and grati- 
plan or device, to accomplish his pur- fication. | And by liberal things shall 
pose. { With lying words, With talse he stand. Marg., “ be established.” ‘That 
representations; or with deceitful pro- is, according to the connexion, he shall 
mises and assurances. His aim would be confirmed, or approved in the governs 
be particularly directed to the poor and ment of the virtuous king referred to. 
humble, as more easily deprived oftheir It is, however, a, proposition in a ge 
rights than the rich and powerful. It | neral form, aud ineans also that a man 
was also of greater importance to de-; by a liberal course shall be established ; 
fend the rights of the poor, and there- | that is, his character, reputation, hopes, 
fore the prophet says that such a per-j shall be established by it. His libe- 
son should not be in the employ of aj ral course shall be an indication that 
just and virtuous ruler. 4[ Aven when | he is approved of God; and his re- 
the needy speaketh right, That is, al- | putation, character, hopes, happiness, 
though the cause of the needy is just; , shall be confirmed and secure. ‘Lhis is 
although his cause is one of truth and’ true now. If a man wishes to obtain 
equity. When this would be manifest, permanent peace and honor, the esteem 
the unprincipled man in power would of his fellow-men, or the evidence of 
deprive him of his rights, and therefore, divine approbation, it can be best se- 
under a wise and virtuous administra- cured by large and liberal schemes to 
tion, such a person should not be em- advance the happiness of a dying world. 
loyed. A man who is avaricious and narrow- 
8. But the liberal. This seems also minded has no happiness, and no dura- 
to have the force of a proverbial ex- ble reputation; a man who is large- 
pression. The word “liberal” means hearted and benevolent has the appro- 
generous, noble, large-hearted, benevo- bation of the wise and good, peace of 
lent ; a man of large views and of public conscience, the favor of God, and a firm 
epirit; a man above covetousness, and and unshaken support in the trials of 
avarice, and self-seeking; a man who life, and in the agonies of death. 
is willing to devote himself to the wel- 9, Rise up, &c. Rosenmiller sup- 
fare of his country, and to the interests poses that this commences @ Lew verse 
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shail ‘ye be troubled, ye careless 
women: for the vintage shall fuil, 
the gathering shall not come. 

' days above a year. 


ISAIAH. 
10. Many } days and years’ 


[B.C. T13.. 
11. Tremble, ye women that 


are at ease; be troubled, ye care- 


less ones: strip you, and make you. 


bare, and gird sackcloth upon 
your loins. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Days beyond a year shall ye be troubled, ye careless women; 
For the vintage shall fail, the harvest shall not come. 


11. Tremble, ye that are at ease! 


Be troubled, ye careless ones! 
Strip ye, make ye bare, gird ye sackcloth upon your loins! 





or prophecy; and that the former part 
(vs. 9—14) refers to the desolation of 
Judea by the invasion of Sennacherib, 
and the latter (vs. 15—20) to the pros- 
perity which would succeed that inva- 
sion, and the destruction of his army. 
It cannot be doubted that this is the 
general reference of the passage; but 
there does not seem to be a necessity of 
making a division here. The entire 
prophecy, including the whole chapter, 
relates in general to the reign of Heze- 
kiah ; and as these events were to occur 
during his reign, the propbet groups 
them all together, and presents them as 
constituting important events in his 
reign. The general design of this por- 
tion of the prophecy (vs. 9—14) is, to 
show the desolation that would come 
upon the cities and the land of Judea 
in consequence of that invasion. This 
he represents in a poetical manner, by 
calling on the gay and thoughtless wo- 
men—the daughters of fashion and ease 
—to arouse, since all their comforts 
were to be taken away in consequence 
of this threatened invasion. | Ye wo- 
men that are at ease. They who are 
surrounded by the com/orts which afflu- 
ence gives, and that have no fear of 
being reduced to want. Comp. ch. iii., 
16—26. Ye careless daughters. Heb 
“daughters confiding;” that is, those 
who felt no alarm, and who did not 
regard God and his threatenings. 

10. Many days and years. Marg., 
* days above a year.” This is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew. LXX, 
‘ Make mention of a day of a year in 
sorrow, with hope.” Targum, “Days 
with years.” Kimchi supposes it means 


“two years.” Grotius supposes it means 
“within three years.” Various other 
interpretations may be seen in Pool’s 
Synopsis. Gescnius renders it “for a 
year’s time,” according to the vulgar ex- 
pression “a year and a day,” denoting 
a complete year; and supposes that it 
means a considerable time, a long period. 
The phrase literally means “the days 
upon [or beyond] a year,” and may de- 
note a long time; many days; as the 
entire days in a year would denote a 
long period of suffering. Lowth renders 
it, not in accordance with the Hebrew, 
“years upon years.” Noyes, ‘one 
year more, and ye shall tremble.” Per- 
haps this expresses the sense; and then 
it would denote not the length of time 
which they would suffer, but would in- 
dicate that the calamities were just at 
hand, and would soon come upon them. 
The general idea is plain, that calamity 
and want would inevitably come upon 
them; and probably that which isdenoted 
is, that it would occur in consequence of 
the invasion of the Assyrians. For 
the vintage shall fail. A large part of 
the wealth and the luxury of the nation 
consisted in the vintage. When the 
vine failed, there would be, of course, 
great distress. ‘The sense is, that in 
consequence of the invasion of the As- 
syrians, either the people would neglect 
to cultivate the lands, or that they would 
fail to collect the harvest. This might 
occur either from the dread of the in- 
vasion, or because the Assyrian would 
destroy everything in his march. 

11. Strip you, and make you bare. 
That is, take off your gay and splendid 
apparel, and put on the habiliments of 
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12, They shall lament for the 
teats, for the pleasant ! fields, for 
the fruitful vine. 

13. Upon the land of my peo- 
ple shall come up thorns ‘ and 
briers; ? yea, upon all the houses 


1 fields of desire. 
J Mos. 10. 8. 2 or, burning upon. 
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of joy tn the joyous city: 

14. Because the palaces shall be 
forsaken; the multitude of the city 
shall be left; the forts 3 and towers 
shall be for dens for ever, a joy of 
wild asses, a pasture of flocks; 


3 or, clifts and waichiowers. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
12. Mourning for the fertile grounds, 


For the pleasant fields, 
For the fruitful vine. 


13. Upon the land of my people shall come up thorns and briers: 
Yea, in all the houses of joy in the joyous city. 

14. Tor the palace is deserted; the tumultuous city is left; 
The fortified hall, and the towers shall be dens for ever— 
Lhe joy of wild asses, a pasture for flocks; 





mourning, indicative of a great cala- 
mity. And gird sackcloth, &e. See 
Note, ch. iii. 24. 

12, They shall lament for the teats. 
Interpreters have been not a little per- 
plexed by this expression. Lowth sup- 
poses it is to be taken in connexion with 
the previous verse, and that it denotes 
that sackcloth was to be girded upon 
the loins, and upon the breasts. Others 
have supposed that it denotes to “smite 
upon the breasts; others, to wound or 
lacerate the breast, as a token of grief; 
others, that the word “ breast” here de- 
notes children, by a synechdoche, as 
having been nourished by the breast, 
and that the women here were called to 
mourn over their children. But it is 
evident, I think, that the word breasts 
here is used to denote fertility, or that 
which nourishes or sustains lite, and is 
synonymous with fruitful fields. It is 
so used in Homer, (Iliad. ix. 141,) where 
ovOap apovpnc denotes fertility of land. 
And here the sense doubtless is, that 
they would mourn over the fields that 
were once so productive, and that con- 
tributed to sustain life, but which were 
now desolate. So it is understood by 
Gesenius and Rosenmiiller. In regard 
to the grammatical difficulties of the 
place, Rosenmiiller and Gesenius may 
be consulted. § The pleasant fields. 
Ma Bey 6 in the Hebrew, “ fields of de- 


gire . 


13. Upon the land of my people. Upon 
Judea. A description similar to this 
in regard to the consequences of the 
invasion of Sennacherib is given in ch. 
vil. 20—25. See Notes on that passage. 
q Yea, upon all the houses of Joy 
Margin, “Or, burning upon.” The 
marginal reading has originated from 
the supposition that the word > is de- 


rived from m3, to be burned, and that 
it here means burning, or consumption. 
This conjecture has been adopted by 
Junius and ‘Tremellius, and by some 
others. But it is evidently mere con- 
jecture, aud is not demanded. The 
word “ yea” here will express the sense, 
meaning that desolation indicated by 
the growth of thorns and briers, would 
come upon the cities that were then 
filled with joy. This does not refer to 
Jerusalem, which was not taken by 
Sennacherib, but to the other cities that 
were destroyed by him in his march; 
and this account accords with the state- 
ment in ch, vil, 20—25. 


14, Because the palaces, &c. That 
is, the palaces in the cities and towns 
which Sennacherib would lay waste. 
Or, if it refers, as Lowth supposes, to 
the invasion of the land in some future 
time, to the time of the Chaldeans, then 
it relates to the palaces in Jerusalem. 
Vitringa supposes that the temple at 
Jerusalem is particularly designated by 
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15. Until the Spirit § be poured wilderness be a fruitful field, and ® 


upon us from on high, and the 


g Joel 2. 28. 


the fruitful field be counted for a 
forest. 


Rh Ps. 107. 23, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. Until the spirit be poured upon us from on high 
And the wilderness become a fruitful field, 
And the fruitful field be esteemed a forest. 





the word rendered palaces. But that is | tedious. 


q A joy of wild asses. A 


not the usual word to denote the temple; | place where wild asses and other animals 


and it is not necessary to suppose that 
that is particularly referred to. The 
word iow usually denotes a palace, 
or royal residence in some part of the 
royal citadel. See Isa. xxv. 2; Jer. 
xxx. 18; Amos i. 4, 7, 10, 12; 1 Kings 
xvi. 18. § The forts. Marg., “ clifts 
and watchtowers.” Heb. ‘ey, ophel. 
This word properly denotes a hill, or a 
cliff, such as is an advantageous situa- 
tion for fortresses. It is translated in 
Micah iv. 8, “the strong-hold;” in 
2 Kings v. 24, “the tower ;” in 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 3; Neh, iii, 27; xi. 21, “ Ophel;” 
also in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. With the 
article (THE hill) it was given by way 
of eminence to a cliff or hill on the 
eastern part of Monnt Zion, which was 
surrounded and fortified with a wall. 
Josephus’ Jewish Wars, vi. 6. It may 
be used here, however, to denote a hill 
or cliff, a strongly fortified place in 
general, without supposing of necessity 
that it refers to the mountain in Jeru- 
salem. § Zuwers. Towers were erected 
on the walls of cities, at convenient dis- 
tances, for purposes of observation. 
@ Shall be for dens. Shall become 
places where banditti and robbers may 
abide, and secure themselves. J For 
ever. ‘This isevidently one instance in 
which the word “ for ever,” Dbiy-y, de- 
notes a long time, because in the verse 
following there is a period specified 
when the desolation would terminate. 
When the word is used without any 
such limitation, it denotes, properly, 
eternity. Here it is used, because to 
those who were suffering under the de- 
solation it- would seem that it would 
never terminate; it would be long and 


will have unlimited range. 

15. Until the Spirit. The Spirit of 
God, as the source of all blessings, and 
especially as able to meet and remove 
the ills of the long armas and desola- 
tion. This evidently refers to some 
future period, when the evils which the 
prophet was contemplating should he 
succeeded by prosperity, and by the 
spread of the true religion. If the pro- 
phet meant to confine his description of 
calamities to those which would attend 
the invasion of Sennacherib, then this 
refers to the piety and prosperity which 
would prevail after that, during the 
reign of Hezekiah. If he designed, as 
Lowth supposes, to describe the cala- 
mities which would attend the invasion 
of the Chaldeans, and the desolation of 
the city of Jerusalem during the cap- 
tivity, then this refers to the prosperous 
times that would occur after their re- 
turn to their own land. And if he 
looked forward beyond even that, then 
this refers to the times of the Messiah 
also, and he designed to describe the 
happy period when the Messiah should 
have come, and when the Spirit should 
be poured out. Vitringa supposes that 
all three of these events are referred to. 
But although the expressions are such 
as are used in reference to the times of 
the Messiah, yet the word “until” 
seems to limit the prediction to some 
event previous tothat. The plain sense 
of the passage is, that the desolations 
spoken of would continue; the city 
would lie waste, and would be a pasture 
for flocks until the Spirit should be 
poured out; that is, would lie waste a 
long time, and then be succeeded by the 
merciful interposition of God restoring 
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16. Then judgment shall dwell 
in the wilderness, and righteous- 
ness remain in the fruitful field. 

17. And the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; ! and the 
effect of righteousness quietness 

¢ Ps. 85.10. James 3, 18. 
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and assurance for ever. 

18. And my people shall dwell 
in a peaceable * habitation, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
ing places; 


k Heb. 4.9. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. Then justice shall dwell in the wilderness, 

And righteousness shall inhabit the fruitful field. 
17. And the work of righteousness shall be peace, 

And the effect of righteousness quiet and security for ever. 
18. And my people shall abide in a habitation of peace, 


And in secure dwellings, 


And in tranquil resting places. 


them to their land and privileges. This 

idea would seem to limit it, at the ut- 
most, to the return from Babylon. 
¥ Be poured. This is a common and 
usual mode of indicating that the in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God would 
be imparted. Ezek. xxxix. 29; Isa. 
xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28, 29; Acts ii. 17, 18. 
{ From on high. From heaven. Comp. 
Luke xxiv. 49. { And the wilderness he 
a fruitful field. Until that change shall 
come when the places that are desolate 
shall be fertile, and the places which are 
now fertile and prosperous shall become 
desolate and barren. This may refer 
to the time when Jerusalem and Judea, 
that would have lain so long waste, 
would be again inhabited and cultivated, 
and when Babylon, or Nineveh, and 
their kingdoms that were then so pros- 
perous, would become desolate and 
ruined. The expression has a pro- 
verbial cast, and denotes change and 
revolution. See Note, ch. xxix. 17. 

16. Then judgment shall dwell. Shall 
be there; the nation shall abound in 
this; or judgment shall make its appro- 
priate dwelling-place there. {J Jn the 
wilderness. In the place that was a wil- 
derness, but that shall now be turned to 
a fruitful field. | In the fruitful field. 
In the nation that is like a fruitful field; 
in Judea restored. 

17. And the work of righteousness. 


That which righteousness produces; or 
the effect of the prevalence of rixhteous- 
ness on the nation. {J Shall be peace. 
There shall be no internal agitation, no 
oppressions, and no conflicts with those 
abroad. Ff Quictness and assurance. 
Peace and safety. ‘There shall be con- 
fidence in God, and order shall prevail 
in the nation. This is a beautiful de- 
scription of the happy effect of the pre- 
valence of piety. And it is as true now 
as it was in the time of Isaiah. True 
religion would put an end to strifes and. 
litigations; to riots and mobs; to op- 
pressions and tumults; to alarms and 
robbery; to battle and murder, and con- 
flict among the nations. 

18. And my people. His people re 
stored again to their own land, and de- 
livered from the apprehension of foreign 
enemies. § Jn a peaceable habitation. 
In cities and towns and dwellings that 
would not be alarmed and disturbed by 
internal or external foes. And in sure 
dwellings, In dwellings that would be 
secure from invasion and alarm. All 
tis is descriptive of the peaceful times, 
and the general security, which followed 
the return from Babylon. There would 
be a time of general security and of 
prosperity, and a time when righteous- 
ness would prevail. To this period of 
happiness and prosperity, Isaiah, as well 
as the other prophets, often refers. 
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19. When it shall hail, ! coming 
down on the forest; and the eity 
shall be ! low in a low place. 


Zch. 30. 30. Yor, uwerly abascd. 


‘ISALAH. 


th 
ass. 
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20. Blessed are ye that sow be- 
side all waters, ™ that send forth 
ither the feet of the ox and the 


m Eccles. 11. 1, 2 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. But it shall hail, and the forest shall be brought down, 
And the city shall be utterly prostrate. 

20. Blessed are ye who sow upon all waters, 
Who send forth thither the foot of the ox and the ass. 





19. When it shall hail. nra 3, 
bhdérddh berédh&th, “ and it shall hail in 
coming down.” There is a paronomasia 
in the original here which cannot be 
expressed in a translation—a figure of 
speech which, as we have seen, 1s com- 
mon in Isaiah. Hail is an image of 
divine vengeance or punishment (see 
ch. xxvili. 2, 17, xxx. 30); and the re- 
ference here is doubtless to the storms 
of indignation that should come on the 
enemies of the Jews, particularly the 
Assyrians. See Note, ch. xxix. 6; comp. 
ch. xxx. 30. | Coming down on the 
Jorest. Coming down on the army of 
the Assyrian, which is here called a 
Jorest. The same term /furest is given 
to the army of the Assyrians in ch. x. 
18, 19, 33, 34. (See Notes on those 

laces.) ‘The sense is, that the divine 
judgment should come down on that 
army with as much severity as a storm 
of hail descends on a forest—stripping 
the leaves from the trees, destroying its 
beauty, and laying it waste. q And the 
city. According to Gesenius this is 
Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire. According to Rosenmiller, 
Grotius, and some others, it is Babylon. 
Hensler supposes that it is Jerusalem, 
and that the sense is, that as a city that 
is situated in a valley is safe when the 
storm and tempest sweep over the hills, 
so should it be to Jerusalem when the 
storm of wrath should sweep away the 
army of the Assyrian. But the con- 
nexion evidently requires us to under- 
stand it of the capital of the enemy ; 
though whether it be Nineveh or Baby- 
Jon perhaps cannot be determined. 
4 Shall be law ina low pluce. Marg., 
“utterly abased.” Heb., “in humility 


FER 


sha!l be humbled.” The sense is, shall 
be completely prostrate. Those who 
refer this to Jerusalem suppose it means, 
when God should humble it by bringing 
the enemy 60 near, and exciting so much 
consternation and alarm. Those who 
refer it to Babylon suppose it relates to 
its destruction. If referred to Nineveh, 
it must mean when the pride of the 
capital of the Assyrian empire should 
be abased and humbled by the complete 
overthrow of their army, and the anni- 
hilation of their hopes. The connexion 
seems to require us to adopt this latter 
interpretation. ‘The whole verse is very 
obscure; but perhaps the above will ex- 
press its general sense. 

20. Blessed are ye. The sense of this 
verse is, that while the enemies of the 
Jews would be overthrown, they them- 
selves would be permitted to cultivate 
their lands in security. Instead of pre~ 
dicting this directly, the prophet wnplies 
that this would occur, by declaring that 
those who were permitted to do this 
were happy. { That sow beside all 
waters. Heb., “ Upon (by) all waters.” 
This may mean that they selected places 
near running streams, as being most fer 
tile; or it may refer, as Lowth sup- 
poses, tothe manner of sowing grain, 
and particularly rice, in eastern countries. 
This is done by casting the seed upon 
the water. This custom is referred to 
in Eccl. xi. 1, “Cast thy bread,” 2% e 
thy seed, “upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days;” that is, 
cast thy seed upon the waters when the 
river overflows the banks, and the seed 
will sink into the slime and mud, and 
will spring up when the waters subside, 
and you will find it again after many 
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days in a rich and laxuriant harvest. 
Sir John Chardin thas describes this 
mode of sowing: “They sow it (the 
rice) upon the water; and Lefore sowing, 
while the earth is covered with water, 
they cause the ground to be trodden by 
oxen, horses, and asses, who go mid-leg 
deep ; and this is the way they prepare 
the ground for sowing.” Harmer's 
Obs. i. p.280.  Thatsend forth thither 
the feet of the ox and the ass. That is, 
for the purpose above specified—that of 
treading the earth while the water is on 
it, and preparing it for the seed. In 
this way the ground would need no 
ploughing, but the seed would fall into 
the slime, and be sufficiently covered 
when the waters should subside. The 
idea in this verse is, that there would 
be a state of security succeeding the de- 
struction of their enemies; that they 
would be permitted to pursue the culti- 
vation of the soil unannoyed and undis- 
turbed. 


CHAPTER XXXIII; ° 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter comprises a new and 
distinct prophecy, though manifestly re- 
lating to the same general subject as the 
preceding. It is not certainly known 
at what time it was uttered, yet we may 
presume it was in close connexion with 
that in the previous chapter. In ver. 
19 of the previous chapter, the prophet 
had foretold the complete destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib; and this 
chapter is designed still further to set 
forth the circumstances and the effects 
of that invasion and destruction, ‘hat 
it refers to the destruction of Senna- 
cherib and his army is apparent from 
the whole structure of the prophccy. 
So it is understood by Lowth, Rosen- 
miller, Grotius, Calvin, &c., though 
Vitringa supposes that it refers to the 
destruction of the Syrians, instead of 
the Assyrians, and particularly after the 
time, and for the crimes of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. All the circumstances, as 
well as the connexion, however, agree 
with the invasion by Sennacherib, and 
indeed agree far better with that than 
either with the destruction of Babylon, 
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or the judgments that should come upon 
the Syrians. The design of the pro- 
phecy is to assure the Jews that their 
nation and city would be safe notwith- 
standing the invasion of the Assyrian ; 
and that JEmovag would be to them a 
source of constant protection and cone 
solation (ver. 21). The object of the 

rophecy, therefore, is, to comfort them 
in this threatened invasion, and to lead 
them to look up to God. 

The prophecy, or poem, is one of un- 
common beauty in its structure, and is 
peculiarly elegant in its expressions. 
It abounds, indeed, in transitions; but 
they are easily seen, and can be dis- 
tinctly marked. The structure and de- 
sign of the poem may be seen in the 
following analysis. 

I. Woe is denounced against the As- 
syrian, who had invaded Judea 
without provocation, and who 
was spreading desolation over 
a nation that had not injured 
him, ver. 1. This contains the 
general scope and purport of the 
chapter. 

II, The Jews are introduced (ver. 2), 
as offering up supplications to 
JEHOVAH in view of the threat- 
ened invasion, and beseeching 
him to be merciful to them, and 
expressing their confidence in 


im. 

III. God himself is introduced, de- 
claring the overthrow of Senna- 
cherib, vs. 3.4. This he repre- 
sents (ver. 3) under the image 
of the people—that is, the people 
in the army of Sennacherib, fiee- 
ing at the noise of the tumult, 
perhaps the tumult caused by 
the desolating tempest that 
should sweep them away, and at 
the act of God’s lifting up him- 
self to scathe the nations, and in 
ver. 4, by a direct address to 
Sennacherib. 

IV. A choras of Jews is introduced, 
(vs. 5, 6,) extolling the great- 
ness and the mercy of God, (ver. 
5,) and also celebrating the 
wisdom and picty of Hezekiah, 
who had put his confidence in 

_ God, ver. 6. (Lowth.) 
V. In vs. 7—9, the despair and 
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1, Woe to thee that spoilest, * 
and thou wast not spoiled; and 
dealest treacherously, and they 
dealt not treacherously with thee! 

ach. 21,2, Hab. 2.8. 


ISATAH. 


#p.C. 713. 


when‘ thou shalt cease to spoil, 
thou © shalt be spoiled; and when 
thou shalt make an end to deal 
treacherously, they shall deal trea- 
cherously with thee. 

b Rev. 13. 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Vision XXVIII.—Ch. xxxiii. The Assyrian. 


Woe to thee, thou plunderer, and thou wast not plundered ; 

Thou who dealest perfidiously, and thou wast not treated perfidiously ! 
When thou hast ceased to plunder thou shalt be plundered ; 

And when thou hast done acting perfidiously, thou shalt be treated 


perfidiously. 





alarm of the Jews are described 
on the approach of Sennacherib. 
This is exhibited in the follow- 
ing manner: 

(a.) The messengers which He- 
zekiah had sent to Senna- 
cherib, with three hundred 
talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold, to pro- 
ptiate his favor, (2 Kings, 
Xvill, 14 — 16.) return 
without success, and weep- 
ing bitterly, ver. 7. 
The desolation is de- 
scribed that attended the 
march of Sennacherib—a 
desolation that extended 
to the highways, the cities, 
and to the most beautiful 
and fertile places, repre- 
sented by hewing down 
Lebanon, and turning Car- 
mel into a wilderness, vs. 


(d. 


we 


8, 9. 

VI. God is now introduced (vs. 10— 
13), as saying that he would 
take the work of the destruction 
of the Assyrian into his own 
hand, and showing that he 
would be himself exalted (ver. 
10); that he would disappoint 
their expectations (ver. 11); that 
they should be totally destroyed 
as if by fire (ver. 12); and call- 
ing on the nations near and re- 
mote to hear what he had done, 
ver, 13, « 


VIL. The various effects of the in- 
vasion on the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are described, vs. 
14—19. 

(a.) ‘The effect on the hypo- 
crites, producing conster- 
nation and alarm of the 
highest degree, ver. 14. 

(b.) This is finely contrasted 
with the confidence and 
security of the righteous 
inthattime. They would 
confide in God (vs. 15, 
16); they would see the 
king in his beauty (ver. 
17); and they would see 
their foe completely de- 
stroyed, vs. 18, 19. : 

VIII. The whole account is closed 
with a statement of the fact that 
Jerusalem was safe, and that the 
enemy should be completely de- 
stroy ed, vs. 20—24. 


1. Woe to thee that spoilest. That 
dost plunder. This description accords 
entirely with Sennacherib and his army, 
who had plundered the cities and 
countries which they had invaded, and 
who were about to advance to Jerusa- 
lem for the same purpose. Comp. ch. 
xxix. 7, 8; xxxvil. ll. And thou wast 
not spoiled. ‘That is, thou hadst not been 
plundered by the Jews against whom 
thou art coming. It was because the 
war was so unprovoked and unjust, that 
God would bring so signal vengeance 
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2. O Lorn, be gracious unto our salvation also in the time of 
us; we have waited for thee: be trouble. 
thou their arm every morning, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


2. O Jenovan be gracious unto us; 
In thee we trust.— 
Be thou their strength every morning, 


Our salvation in the time of trouble. 





on them. And dealest treacherously. 
See Note, ch. xxi. 2. The treachery of 
the Assyrians consisted in the fact that 
when their assistance was asked by the 
Jews, in order to aid them against the 
‘combined forces of Syria and Samaria 
(see ch. vii. 1, 2), in the time of Ahaz, 
they had taken occasion from that invi- 
tation to bring desolation on Judah, ac- 
cording as Isaiah predicted it would be. 
See ch. vii. 17, 20. Notes, ch. viii. 
6—8;x.6. Hezekiah also gave to Sen- 
nacherib thirty talents of gold, and three 
hundred talents of silver, evidently with 
an understanding that this was all that 
the Assyrian demanded, and that if this 
was paid he would leave the nation in 
peace. But this implied promise he 
perfidiously disregarded. See 2 Kings 
Xviii, 14,15. When thou shalt cease 
to spoil. This does not refer to his 
having voluntarily ceased to plunder, but 
to the fact that God would put an end 
Bo it. 4 Thou shalt be spoiled. This 
was literally fulfilled. The Assyrian 
monarchy lost its splendor and power, 
and was finally subdued and merged in 
the more mighty empire of Babylon. 
The nation was, of course, subject to 
the depredation of the conquerors, and 
compelled to submit to them. | When 
thou shalt make an end, &c. The idea 
is, that there would be a completion, or 
a finishing of his acts of treachery to- 
wards the Jews, and that would be when 
God should overthrow him and _ his 
army. J They shall deal treacherously, 
&c. The words “they shall,” are here 
equivalent to, “ Thou shalt be dealt with 
in atreacherous manner.” The result 
was, that Sennacherih was treacherously 
slain by his own sons, as he was “ wor- 
shipping in the house of Nisroch his 


god,” (Isa. xxxvii. 38;) and thus the 
prophecy was literally fulfilled. The 
sense of the whole is, that God would 
reward their desire of plundering a 
nation that had not injured them, by the 
desolation of their own land; and would 
recompense the perfidiousness of the 
kings of Assyria that had sought to 
subject Jerusalem to their power, by 
perfidiousness in the royal family itself. 

2. O Lorp. This is a solemn prayer 
to JEHOVAH, made by the Jews in the 
apprehension of the invasion of the 
Assyrian. It is not meant that this 
prayer was actually offered, but it isa 
representation of the prophet indicating 
the alarm of the Jews at his approach, 
and their disposition to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of God. | We 
have waited for thee. That is, we have 
looked for deliverance from this threat- 
ened invasion, from thy hand. Comp. 
Note, ch. xxvi. 8. 4 Be thou their arm. 
The arm is a symbol of strength. It is 
used in the Scriptures as emblematic of 
the divine protection, or of the interpo- 
sition of God in time of calamity and 
danger. Ex. xv. 16; Job xl. 9; Ps. 
xliv. 3; Ixxvil. 15; Ixxxix. 21; xeviii. 1. 
Lowth proposes to read “ our arm” in- 
stead of “their arm;” and the con- 
nexion would seem to demand such a 
reading. ‘Che Vulgate and the Chaldee 
read it in this manner; but there is no 
authority from MSS. for a change in 
the text. The truth seems to be, that 
Isaiah, impelled by prophetic inspira- 
tion, and full of his subject, here inter- 
poses his own feelings as a Jew, and 
offers his own prayer that God would be 
the strength of the nation. The form, 
however, is immediately changed, and 
he presents the prayer of the people. 
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3. At the noise of the tumult thered like the gathering of the 
the people fled; at the lifting up caterpiller: as the running to and 
of thyself the nations were scat- fro of locusts shall he run upon 
tered. them. 

4, And your spoil shall be ga- | 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. At the voice of the tumult the people flee ; 
At the lifting up of thyself the nations ‘are scattered. 
4, And your spoil shall be gathered as the locust gathereth ; 
As the running to and fro of the locust so shall they run upon if. 





«| Every morning. Constantly; at all 
times. 4 Jn the timeof trouble. Refer- 
ging particularly to the trouble conse- 
quent on the invasion of the Assyrians. 

3. At the noise of the tumult. Lowth 
supposes that this is addressed by the 
prophet in the name of God, or rather 
by God himself, to the Assyrian, and 
that it refers to the power which Sen- 
nacherib had over the nations to spread 
consternation; or that the people of the 
nations were scattered at the noise of 
the tumult which the invading army of 
the Assyrians made, and at Senna- 
cherib’s raising himself up to spread 
consternation. But probably it should 
be regarded as a part of the address 
which the Jews made to JEHOVAH 
Aver. 2), and the word “tumult” (jinn 
sound, noise, as of rain, 1 Kings, xviii. 
41—or of music, Ezek. xxvi. 13; Amos 
v. 23—or the bustleor tumult of a people, 
1 Sam. iv. 14; xiv. 19; Job xxxix. 7) 
refers here to the voice of God, by 
which the army was overthrown. JE- 
HOVAH is often represented as speaking 
to men in a voice fitted to produce con- 
sternation and alarm. Thus of the 
vision which Daniel saw of a man by 
the side of the river Hiddekel it is said, 
“his words” were “like the voice of a 
multitude” (fin), Dan. x. 6. And thus, 
in Rev. i. 10, the voice of Christ is said 
to have been “like the voice of a 
trumpet ;” and in ver. 15, “like the sound 
of many waters.” It will be recollected, 
also, that it was said that God would 
send upon the Assyrian army “ thunder, 
and an earthquake, and a great noise, 
with storm and tempest, and a flame of 


devouring fire” (Isa. xxix. 6; comp. 
ch. xxx. 30); and it is, doubtless, to this 
prediction that the prophet refers here. 
God would come forth with the voice of 
indignation, and would scatter the com- 
bined armies of the Assyrian. {| The 
people fled. The people in the army of 
the Assyrian. <A large part of them 
were slain by the angel of the Lord in 
a single night; but a part of them with 
Sennacherib escaped and fled to their 
own land. Isa. xxxvii. 36,37. 4 At 
the lifting up of thyself. Of JEHOVAH; 
as when one rouses himself to strike. 
q{ The nations. The nations that come 
posed the army of Sennacherib. His 
army was doubtless made up of levies 
from the nations that had been sub- 
dued, and that composed the Assyrian 
empire. 

4, And your spoil. The booty that 
the Assyrian army had gathered in 
their march towards Jerusalem, and 
which would now be left by them to be 
collected by the Jews. (| Shall be 
gathered. Shall be collected by the Jews, 
as it lies scattered and forsaken in the 
camp, and in the way of the fleeing 
army. 4 Like the gathering of the cater« 
piller. The grammatical construc- 
tion here is such that this may admit 
of two interpretations. I¢ may either 
mean, as the caterpiller or the locust ts 
gathered; or it may mean, as the cater- 
piller gathers its spoil. It often occur- 
red that in countries where the locust 
was an article of food, they were scraped. 
together in large quantities, and thrown 
into ditches, or into reservoirs, and re- 
tained to be eaten. This is the custom 
in some parts of Africa. But the meane 
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5. The Lorn is exalted; © for 6. And wisiom and knowledge 
he dwelleth on high: he hath shall be the stalility of thy times, 
filled Zion with judgment ¢ and and strength of salvation: ' the 
righteousness. fear © of the Lorpzs his treasure. 


c Ps. 97. 9. d@ Rom. 3. 26. } salvations. e Pr. 14, 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. JEHOVAH is exalted; yea, he dwelleth on high; 
He hath filled Zion with judgment and righteousness. 
6. And the stability of thy times, the strength of salvation, sinll be 


wisdom and knowledge ; 


The fear of JEHOVAH, this shall be his treasure. 


ing here is, nndoubtedly, thatthe plunder 
of the Assyrian army would be collected 
by the Jews, as the caterpiller or the 
locust gathered its food. ‘The sense is, 
that as locusts spread themselves out 
over a land; as they go to and fro, 
without rule and without molestation, 
gathering whatever is in their way, and 
consuming everything; so the Jews, in 
great numbers, and without regular 
military array, would run to and fro, 
and collect the spoils of the Assyrian 
army. In a country where such devast- 
ation was made by the caterpiller and 
locust as in Palestine, this was a very 
striking figure. The word rendered 
“caterpiller” here (yon, from 507, to 
cut off, consume) properly denotes the 
devourer, and is applied usually to a 
species of locust. So it is understood 
here by most of the versions. ‘he 
LXX render it, “as if one were gather- 
ing locusts, so will they insult you.” 
€ As the running to and fro, &c. As 
locusts run to and fro, without order or 
rule, crossing each other in every di- 
rection, and collecting everything, so 
would it be with the Jews in collecting 
the spoils that the Assyrian army would 
leave. 


5. The Lorp ts exalted. Comp. Ps. 
xevil. 9. ‘The prophet here introduces 


a chorus of the Jews, celebrating the’ 


praises of God for delivering them from 
the Assyrian. 4] He dwelleth on high. 
In heaven. But he had now manifested 
himself in the complete overthrow of 
their enemies. { He hath filled Zion, &e. 
That is, the effect of his destroying his 


enemies, will be to fill Jerusalen with 
reverence for his name. This was 
often foretold in regard to the effet of 
the destruction of the Assyrian. The 
deliverance would be so signal, and the 
manifestation of the divine mercy 
great, that the effect would be, that tha 
nation would turn to God, and acknows 
ledge his gracious interposition, See 
ch. xxx. 22—26, 29; xxxi. 6; xxxii. 
15—18. 

6. And wisdom and knowledge shall 
be, &c. This verse contains, evidently, 
an address to Hezekiah, and asserts 
that his reign would be characterized by 
the prevalence of piety and knowledge. 
This chapter abounds in sudden transi- 
tions; and it accords with its general 
character, that when JEsovaH had 
been addressed (ver. 5), there should 
then be a direct address to Hezekiah. 


| The stability. This word denotes 


that in his times, knowledge and the 


fear of the Lord would be settled ona 
firm foundation. ‘The whole history of 
the virtuous reign of Hezekiah shows 
that this was fulfilled. See 2 Kings, 
xvii. And strength of sulvation. Or 
saving strength; that is, mighty or dis- 
tinguished salvation. ‘Thy times shall 
be distinguished for great reforms, and 
for the prevalence of the doctrines of 
salvation. Zhe fear of the Lorp is 
his treasure. The main riches of Heze- 
kiah and of his reign. It shall not be 
distinguished for wars and conquests, 
for commercial enterprise, or for external 
splendor, but for the prevalence of piety. 
and the fear of the Lorp. 
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7. Behold, their! valiant ones 
shall cry without; tie ambassadors 


} or, mmenengers. 
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of pence shall weep bitterly. 
8. The highways he waste, the 
wayfaring man ceaseth: he hath 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


*, Behold, the mighty men cry without; 
The ambassadors of peace weep bitterly. 
8. The highways are desolate ; 
The traveller ceaseth :— 


7. Behold This verse introduces a 
new subjest. by a sudden transition 
from the mbject in the previous verses, 
It is deagned, with the two following, 
to exhibit the desolation of the land on 
the invasion of Sennacherib, and the 
constemation that would prevail. For 
this purpose, the prophet introduces 
(ver 7) the ambassadors who had been 
sen; to sue for peace, as having sought 
it.in vain, and as weeping now bit- 
taly; he represents (in ver. 8) the 
desolation that abounded, and the fact 
that Sennacherib refused to come to 
‘any terms; and (in ver. 9) the extended 
desolations that had come upon the 
fairest portions of the land. 4{[ Zheir 
valiant ones. The “valiant ones” of 
the Jews who had been sent to Senna- 
cherib to obtain conditions of peace, or 
to enter into a negotiation with him to 
spare the city and the nation. The 
word which is here rendered “ valiant 
ones” chin, erxdiidm, has given great 
perplexity to expositors. It occurs 
nowhere else in the Scriptures. The 
LXX render the verse, “ with the dread 
of you shall they be terrified; they, of 
whom you have been afraid, will, for 
fear of you, raise a grievous cry.” 
Jerome, in the Vulgate, renders it, 
‘¢ Behold, they seeing, cry without,” &c., 
as if the word was derived from M3, to 
see. The Chaldee renders it, “ And 
when it shall be revealed to them, the 
messengers of the people who went to 
announce peace, shall cry bitterly.” 
The Syriac, “If he shall permit him- 
self to be seen by them, they shall 
weep bitterly,” &c. Symmachus and 
Theodotion render it, icod éd¢0ycopat 
avroic—Lo, I will appear to them. So 
Aquiia, édpa@jcopat avrotc. Most or 
all the versions seem to have-rendered 








it as if it were compounded of 09 mann, 
I will appear to them. But probably 
the word is formed from ey, the same 
as ‘awe Ariel, a hero (sce Note, ch. 
xxix. 1), and means their hero in a 
collective sense, or their heroes; that 
is, their men who were distinguished as 


military leaders, and who were sent to 
propose terms of peace with Senna- 
cherib. The most honorable and valiant 
men would be selected, of course, for 
this purpose, (comp. Note, ch. xxx. 4,) 
but now they had made the effort to 
obtain peace in vain, and were returne 
ing with consternation and alarm. 
@ Shall cry without. Publicly, openly, 
so that their voice would be heard in 
the streets. They would lift up their 
voice with weeping as they returned; 
and publicly proclaim, with bitter la- 
mentation, that their efforts to obtain 
peace had failed. {| Zhe ambassadors 
of peace. Who should be sent to ob- 
tain peace. When Sennacherib had 
invaded the land, and had advanced as 
far as to Lachish, Hezekiah sent mes- 
sengers to him with a rich present, hav- 
ing stripped even the temple of its gold, 
and sent him all the silver which was 
in his treasury, evidently for the pur- 
pose of propitiating his favor, and of 
inducing him to return to bis own land, 
and to spare Jerusalem. 2 Kings xviii. 
14—16. But it was all in vain. Sen- 
nacherib sent his generals with a great 
host against Jerusalem, and was un- 
moved by all the treasures which Heze- 
kiah had sent to him, and by his so- 
licitations for peace. 2 Kings xviii. 17. 
It was to the fuilure of this embassy 


that Isaiah refers in the passage be~ 
fore us. 


8. The highways lie waste, . This verse 
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broken the covenant, he hath de- 
spised the cities, he regardeth no 
man. 
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languisheth: Lebanon is ashamed 
and ‘ hewn down: Sharon is like a 
wilderness; and Bashan and Car- 


9. The earth mourneth and mel shake off their fruits, 


lor, withered away. 


KEW TRANSLATION 
IIe hath broken the covenant ; 


He despiseth the cities ; 


Ile regardeth no man. 


9. The land mourneth; it languishcth; 
Lebanon is put to shame; it is hewn downs 


Sharon is like a desert; 


And Bashan and Carmel shake off [their leaves]. 





contains a description of the desolations 
that had been caused by the invasion of 
Sennacherib. Some have understood it 
as containing the description which the 
ambassadors sent by Hezckiah gave of 
the effects of the invasion. ‘Thus Gro- 
tius interprets it. But it is probably a 
description made by the prophet him- 
self, and is designed to state one cause 
why the messengers that had been sent 
out wept bitterly. They had not only 
failed of inducing Sennachcrib to 
abandon his purpose of invading Judea 
and attacking Jerusalem, but they had 
witnessed the effects of his invasion 
already. The public ways were deso- 
Jate. In the consternation and alarm 
that was produced by his approach, the 
roads that had been usually thronged 
were now solitary and stil]. A mourn- 
fal desolation already prevailed, and 
they apprehended still greater calami- 
ties, and hence they wept. | Zhe way- 
Jaring man ceaseth, Heb., He that 
passes along the road ceases. ‘That is, 
there is a cessation of travel. No one 
is seen passing along the streets that 
used to be thronged. | He hath broken 
the covenant. his may either mean 
that the Assyrian king had violated 
the compact which had been made with 
him by Ahaz, by which he was to 
come and aid Jerusalem against the 
allied armies of Syria and Samaria, (see 
Notes on ch. vii.,) or it may mean that 
he bad violated an implied compact 
with Hezekiah.. When Judea was 
threatened with an invasion by Senna- 

VOL. If. 


cherib, Hezekiah had sent to him when 
he was at Jachish, aud had sought for 
peace. 2 Kings xviii. 14. Io that em- 
bassy Hezekiah said, ‘I have offended ; 
return from me: that which thou 
puttest on me I will bear. And the 
king of Assyria appointed unto Heze- 
kiah king of Judah, three hundred ta- 
lents of silver and thirty talents of gold.” 
To pay this, Hezekiah exhausted his 
treasury, and even stripped the temple 
of its golden ornaments. 2 Kiugs xviiL 
15,16. A compact was thus made, by 
which it was understood that Senna- 
cherib was to withdraw his army, and 
depurt from the land. But notwith- 
standing this, he still persisted in his 
purpose, and immediately despatched a 
part of his army to lay siege to Jerusa- 
lem. All the treaties, therefore, had 
been violated. He had disregarded that 
which was made with Ahaz, and that 
which he had now himself made with 
Hezekiah, and was advancing, in viola- 
tion of all, to lay siege to the city. 4] He 
hath despised the cities. That is, he 
disregards their defences and their 
strength; he invades and takes all that 
comes in his way. He speaks of them 
with contempt and scorn, as being un~ 
able to stand before him, or to resist his 
march. See his vain and confident 
boasting in ch. x. 9, and xxxvi, 19. 
| He regardeth no man. He spares no 
one, and he observes no compact with 
any man. 

9, The earth mourneth, &c. The land 
through which he has passed. For the 
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10. Now will I rise, saith the 
Loup; now will I be exalted; f 
now will I lift up myself. 

SPs. 46. 10. 
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11. Ye shall conceive chaff; ye 
shall bring forth stubble: your 
breath, as fire, shall devour you, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Now will I arise, saith Jenovas3 


Now will I be exalted ; 


Now will I lift up myself. 


11. Ye shall conceive chaff ; 


Ye shall bring forth stubble: ! 
Your own spirit is the fire that shall consume you. 





sense of this phrase, see Note, ch. xxiv. 
4. | Lebanon is ashamed and hewn 
down. For the situation of Lebanon, 
see Note, ch. x. 84. The phrase, “ Le- 
banon is ashamed,” is evidently figura- 
tive. Lebanon was distinguished for 
its ornaments of beautiful cedars. Here 
it is represented as being stripped of 
these ornaments, and as covered with 
shame on that account. There is not 
any direct historical evidence that Sen- 
pacherib fad advanced to Lebanon, 
though there are some intimations in 
Ysaiah that this had occurred (see Note, 
ch. xiv. 8), and it was certainly a part 
of the boast of Sennacherihb that be had 
done it. See ch. xxxvil. 24. There is 
certainly no improbability in supposing 
that he had sent a part of his army to 
ravage the cities and country in the 
vicinity of Lebanon. See ch. xx. 1. 
@ Sharon is like a wilderness. Sharon 
was the name of a district south of 
Mount Carmel, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, extending to Cesarea 
and Joppa. The name was almost pro- 
verbial to express any place of extra- 
ordinary beauty and fertility. See Isa. 
Xxxv. 2; Ixv. 10; 1 Chron. v.16; xxvii. 
29; Cant. ii. 1. There was also another 
Sharon on the east side of the Jordan, 
and in the vicinity of Bashan, which 
was also a fertile region. 1 Chron. v. 
16. To this, it is more probable that 
the prophet here refers, though it is not 
certain. The olject seems to be to 
mention the most fertile places in the 
Jand as being now desolate. § Bashan. 
For an account of the situation of 
Bashan, subsequently called Batanca, 


see Note, ch. ii. 18. And Carmel. 
See Note on ch, xxix. 17. | Shake 
off their fruits. The words, “their 
fruits,” are not in the Hebrew. The 
LXX read this, “Galilee and Carmel 
are made bare,” or naked, gavepa éorat 
x. tT X. The Hebrew word, 7’, proe 
bably means to shake; to shake out, or 
off; and refers here to the fact, pro- 
bably, that Bashan and Carmel are re- 
presented as having shaken off their 
leaves, their principal ornaments, and 
were now lying desolate as in winter. 

10. Now. This verse commences 
another transition. In the previous 
verses the desolation of the land had 
been described, and the hopelessness of 
obtaining any terms of favor from Sene 
nacherib, or of binding him to any com- 
pact. In this state of desolation, when 
inevitable ruin seemed to be coming 
upon the nation, God said that he would 
interpose. (| Will £ rise, &c. To ven- 
geance; or to punish the invading host. 
The emphasis in this passage should be 
placed on “I,” indicating that JEHo- 
VAB would himself do what conld not 
be effected by men. | Now will I be 
exalted, &c. That is, God would 80 
interpose that it should be manifest that 
it was iis hand that brought deliver- 
ance. 

11. Ye shall conceive chaff. An ad« 
dress of God to the Assyrians. The 
figure is one that denotes that their 
counsels should be vain. Chaff and 
stubble are used in the Scriptures, in 
contrast with grain, to denote anything 
which is not solid, nutritious, or sub- 
stantial; then anything which is frie 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
12. And the people shall be as | 


rv 


14. The sinners in Zion are 


the burnings of lime: as thorns | afraid; fearfulness hath surprised € 
cut up shall they be burned in the | the hypocrites. Who among us 


fire. , 

13. Hear, ye that are far off, 
what I have done; and ye that are 
near, acknowledge my might. 


| Shall dwell with the devouring 
| fire? who among us shall dwell 
| with everlasting burnings? 


g Matt. 22. 12. 
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12. And the people shall be as lime that is burned; 
Like thorns cut up and consumed in the fire, 
13. Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done; 
And know ye that are near, my power. 
14. The sinners in Zion are struck with dread ; 
Terror hath seized the hypocrites [who say], 
“Who among us can dwell in consuming fire P 
“Who among us can dwell in everlasting burnings ?” 





-volons, useless, vain. A similar image 
occurs in ch. xxvi. 18. See Note on 
that place. Comp. ch. lix. 4. QJ Your 
breath, as fire, shall devour you. The 
word “breath” here (rm, spirit) is 
evidently used in the sense of the Greek 
@vpcoc, and denotes probably anger, as 
in ch. xxx. 28. It refers to the haughty 
and arrogant spirit of Sennacherib; the 
enraged and excited mind intent on 
victory and plunder. And the sense 
is, that his mind, so intent on conquest, 
so proud, so excited, so angry, would 
be the means of his own destruction. 
Lowth proposes to read “my spirit,” 
but for this change there is no authority 
from MSS. The sense is, that the spirit 
of Sennacherib was like a raging and 
consuming fire, and that this would be 
the cause of his ruin. 

12, And the people. In the army of 
Sennacherib, As the burnings of 
lime. As if placed in a burning lime- 
kiln, where they must certainly be de- 
stroyed. See ch. xxx. 33. Comp. 
Amos ii. 1. As thorns cut up, &c. 
As thorns, or small brush-wood, that 
has been long cut up and perfectly dried, 
are speedily and easily consumed, so 
shall it be with the Assyrian army. 
This is an image, like many that are 
employed, denoting that the destruction 
of the army of the Assyrians would be 
sudden and entire. 


13. Hear, ye that are far off. This 
is an address of JEHOVAH, indicating 
that the destruction of the Assyrian 
army would be so signal, that it should 
be known to distant nations, and should 
constitute an admonition to them. J Ye 
that are near, &c. Ye Jews; or the 
nations immediately adjacent to Judea. 
The phrase “far and near,” is equl- 
valent to all, 


14. The sinners in Zion are afraid. 
This verse is evidently designed to de- 
scribe the consternation and alarm that 
was produced in Jerusalem on impeni- 
tent sinners and hypocrites by a view 
of the judgment of God on the army 
of Sennacherib. They would see his 
wrath on his enemies then; and in view 
of the terrors of his indignation, as 
evinced on that army, they would be 
alarmed, and would ask how it would 
be possible for them to endure such 
wrath for ever. If the effect of the 
wrath of God, even for a night, when it 
should blaze against that great army, 
was 80 terrible and so consuming, how 
could it be borne forever? This seems 
to be the general idca of the passage. 
A great variety of interpretations have 
been proposed, which may be seen in 
Vitringa, Poole, &c. The phrase, sin- 
ners in Zion, here refers to the wicked 
and rebellious in Jerusalem. ( Fear- 
fulness hath surprised. They are filled 
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1§. He ® that walketh | righ- 
& Ps. 15. 2. " én righteousness, 
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| teously, and speaketh ? uprightly; 


4 uprighiness. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. He who walketh in righteousness, and speaketh right things, 
Despising the gain of oppressions, 





with consternation and dread. J The 
hypocrites. Those who professed to 
serve God, and yet who were secretly 
depending on the aid of Egypt. See 
ch. xxxi. Comp. Note, ch. ix.17. The 
sentiment here is, that those who pro- 
fessedly are the friends of God, but 
who are secretly and really his enemies, 
are often alarmed at his judgments. 
When the judgments of God overtake 
sinners, they are secretly conscious that 
they deserve also his wrath, and their 
minds are filled with consternation. 
So in a time of prevailing sickness, or 
in a time of pestilence, they who have 
really no confidence in God, and no 
evidence that they are prepared to die, 
are filled with alarm. A true friend of 
God will be calm in such scenes; a 
hypocrite will show by his consterna- 
tion that he has no religion. Y Who 
among us. The expression means, “ who 
of our number; who can abide to dwell 
in eternal fire?” implying that they felt 
that they were exposed to it, and that this 
heavy judgment and wrath was im- 
pending over them. 4 Shall dwell with 
the devouring fire? Some have un- 
derstood this as referring to the fires 
which they supposed the Assyrian would 
kindle in Jerusalem, epprehending that 
he would take and burn the city. But 
the more probable interpretation is that 
which reiers it to the judgment that 
would be brought upon the Assyrians 
—the burning wrath of God like fire 
that would consume them. The de- 
struction of the Assyrians is repeatedly 
represented under the image of a storm 
and tempest, where there would be the 
“flame of devouring fire.” See Note, 
ch. xxix. 6. The sense is this—“ God 
has suddenly consumed that immense 
army of his foes by the tokens of his 
wrath. Such must be the awful pu- 
nishment of the wicked. How can we 
abide it? We also, though among his 


peckiee are bis foes, and are exposed to 
is wrath. How can we endure the 
terrors of that day when his oe 
wrath shall also overtuke us?” {J Sha 
dwell with everlusting burnings? Who 
umong us could endure to suffer amid 
such burning wrath for ever? [f that 
wrath is so fierce and terrible as to con- 
sume such an immense host in a single 
night, who could abide it should it be 
continued from age to age, for ever and 
for ever? This is the rational and ob- 
vious sense of this passage; and it ime 
plies—(1.) That hypocrites will be 
greatly alarmed when they see punish- 
ment come upon the open and avowed 
enemies of God, (2.) That in such 
times they will have none of the peace 
and quiet confidence which his true 
friends have. (3.) ‘That such an alarm 
is evidence of conscious guilt and hy- 
pocrisy. (4.) That the persons here 
spoken of had a belief of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment—a belief which 
hypocrites and sinners always have, else 
why should they be alarmed? (5.) That 
the punishment of those who are sin- 
ners among the people of God, and of 
hypocrites in the church, will be dread- 
ful and terrific. This seems to have 
been the conviction here. They saw 
that if such judgments came upon those 
who had had no knowledge of the true 
God, it must be infinitely more terrible 
on those who had been trained amidst 
the institutions of religion, and who had 
professed attachment to the true God. 
And s0 it will be in a pre-eminent 
degree among those who have been 
trained in the Christian church, and 
who have been the professed but insin- 
cere followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
15. He that walketh righteously. In 
this and the following verses the pros 
phet presents, in contrast, the confi» 
dence and the security of the righteous, 
He first, in this verse, describes the 
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he that despiseth the gain of ! op- 
pressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stop- 
peth his ears from hearing of ? 
blood, and shutteth his ‘ eyes from 
seeing evil; 


1 or, deceits, ¢ Ps. 119. 37. 


2 bloods. 
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16. He shall dwell on ® high: 
his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks: bread shall 
be given him; his waters shall be 
sure. 


3S heights, or, high placca. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Shaking his hands from holding a bribe, 
Closing his ears from hearing of blood, 
And closing his eyes from seeing evil, 


1G. He shall dwell on high; 


The strong-holds of the rocks shall be his high defence, 
His bread shall be given him, his water shall be sure. 


characteristics of the righteous, and in 
the following verses their confidence in 
God, and their security and safety. 
The first characteristic of the righteous 
man is, that he walks righteously; that 
is, he lives righteously; he does right. 
“| And speaketh soviglal, The second 
characteristic—his words are well-or- 
dered, and true. He is not false, per- 
fidious, slanderous, or obscene in his 
words. If a private individual, his 
words are simple, honest, and true; if a 
magistrate, his decisions are according 
to justice. {| He that despiseth the 
guin of oppressions. Marg., deceits. ‘The 
third characteristic—he abhors the gain 
that is the result of imposition, of false 
dealing, and false weights. He does 
not improperly commend what he has, 
or conceal its defects, or undervalue 
that which others possess. Or if it 
mean oppressions, as the word usually 
does, then it means, that he does not 
oppress the poor, or take advantage 
of their needy condition, or affix ex- 
orbitant prices, or extort payment in 
a manner that is harsh and cruel. 
q That shaketh his hands, &c. ‘The 
fourth characteristic. This relates par- 
ticularly to magistrates. They adjudge 
causes according to justice, and do not 
allow their judgment to be swayed by 
the prospect of reward. (| Zhat stop- 
peth his ears, &c. This is the fifth 
characteristic. It means, evidently, he 
who does not listen to a proposal to 
shed blood; or to any scheme of vio- 


Jence, and robbery, and murder. The 
Hebrew word rendered “blood,” is in 
the plural, “bloods;” and evidently 
means bloodshed, or murder. | And’ 
shutteth his eyes from seeing evil. He 
does not desire to see it; he is not found’ 
in the places where it is committed ¢ 
and he does not participate in the plans 
of evil. A righteous man should not 
only have no part in evil, but he will 
keep himself if possible from being a 
witness of it. A man who sees all the 
evil that is going forward, that is pre- 
sent in every brawl and contention, is 
usually a man who has a fondness for 
such scenes, and who may be expected 
to take part in them. It is a remark- 
able fact that very few of the society 
of friends are ever seen in courts of 
justice as witnesses. The reason is, 
that they have no fondness for seeing 
the strifes and contentions of men; and 
are not found in those places where evil 
is usually committed. This is the sixth 
characteristic of the righteous man; 
and the sum of the whole is, that he 
keeps himself from all forms of iniquity. 

16. He shall dwell on high. See the 
margin. Heights, or high places, were 
usually deemed places of safety, as being 
inaccessible toanenemy. Thusa high 
tower, a lofty rock, and a cliff, are re- 
presented as places of safety, because 
they were inaccessible to an enemy. 
The sense here is, that such a man 4s 
is described in ver. 15 should be pre- 
served from alarm and danger, as tf his 
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17. Thine eyes shall see“ the 18, Thine heart shall meditate 
King in his beauty: they shall terror. Where is the scribe? 
behold the land that! is very far where is the ? receiver? where is 


& John 17. 24. Yoffar distances. 


he that counted the towers? 
8 evcighcr. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty ; 
They shall behold the extreme borders of the land. 


18. 
*‘ Where is now the scribe ? 
*‘ Where is the weigher ? 


Thine heart shall meditate on the [past] terror—[saying] 


“¢ Where is he that counted the towers ?” 


wr 


habitation were on a lofty. cliff or rock. 
The particular and special meaning is, 
that he should be safe from the anger, 
and wrath, and consuming fire, which 
the sinner and the hypocrite dreaded. 
Ver. 14. Y His pluce of defence, &c. We 
shall be as secure as if his dwelling were 
‘on the lofty rocks. { Zhe munitions of 
rocks, The literal translation of this 
iplace would be, “The strong-holds of 
the rocks shall be his lofty fortress.” 
Comp, Note, ch. ii.21. § Bread shall be 
given him, &c. He shall be sustained, 
and his life shall be preserved. 
17. Thine eyes. The eyes of the 
righteous, described in ver. 15. 4] Shall 
. see the King in his beauty. Some under- 
stand this of the Assyrian king. Thus 
Kimchi understands it, and supposes it 
means that they shall see him at the 
walls of Jerusalem; that is, shall see 
him destroyed. But this, manifestly, 
‘cannot be the meaning. Vitringa sup- 
poses it means JEHOVAH himself, as the 
king of his people, and that they should 
see him in his glory. Others suppose 
it refers tothe Messiah. But the im- 
"mediate connexion requires us to under- 
‘stand it of Hezekiah. Comp. Note, ch. 
“xxxii. 1,2. ‘The sense is, ** You shall 
be safe. You shall be defended from 
‘the hostile army ofthe Assyrian. You 
‘shall be permitted to live under the 
peaceful and prosperous reign of your 
pious monarch; you shall see him, not 
with diminished territory and resources, 
but with the appropriate beauty and 
magnificence which becomes a monarch 


of Israel.” The land that is very fur 





off. You shall be permitted to look to 
the remotest part of the land of Judea as 
delivered from enemies, and as still 
under the happy sceptre of your king. 
You shall not be confined by a siege, 
and straitened within the nurrow 
walls of Jerusalem, The empire of 
Hezekiah shall be extended over the 
wide dominions that appropriately be- 
long to him, and the nation shall be at 
peace; and you shall be permitted to 
range freely over the whole land, and 
even over the parts that are now occu- 
pied by the forces of the Assyrian. 
Virgil has a beautiful passage remark- 
ably similar to this: 
—— “‘juvat ire, et Dorica castra, 
Desertosque videre locos, litusque relictum.” 
JEN, 1i, 28. 

18. Thine heart. The heart of the 
people of Jerusalem that should be 
preserved. GJ Shall meditate terror. This 
is similar to the expression in Virgil: 


— “ forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit.” 
LN. i, 203. 


The sense is, “ You shall hereafter think 
over all this alarm and distress. When 
the enemy is destroyed, and the city 
saved, and the king shall reign in mags 
nificence over all the nation then enjoy- 
ing peace and prosperity, you shall re- 
cal these days of terror and alarm; 
you shall then ask with gratitude and 
astonishment, ‘‘ Where are they who 
caused this alarm? Where are now 
they who so confidently calculated on 
taking the city? They are all gone— 
and gone in a manner fitted to excite 
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19. Thou shalt not see a fierce 
people, a people of a deeper 
speech than thou canst perceive; 
of a! stammering tongue, that 

Vor, ridiculous. 
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thou canst not understand. 

20. Look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemnities: thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quict habi- 
tation, a tabernacle ¢hat shall not 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


19. That fierce people thou shalt not see ; 
That people of obscure speech which thou couldst not hear, 
Of a barbarous tongue which thou couldst not understand. 


20. 


Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities. 


Thine eyes shall behold Jerusalem a quiet habitation, 
A tent that shall not be moved ; 

Whose stakes shall not be plucked up for ever, 

And whose cords shall not be broken. 





astonishment and adoring gratitude.” 
*s Sweet is the recollection,” says Rosen- 
miiller, “of dangers that are passed.” 
q Where is the scribe? How soon, how 
suddenly has he vanished! The word 
scribe here (18d) evidently refers to 
some prominent class of officers in the 
Assyrian army. It is from 159, to 
count, to number, to write; and pro- 
bably refers to a secretary, perhaps a 
secretary of state or of war, or an in- 
spector general, who had the charge of 
reviewing an army. Jer. xxxvil. 15; 
lil, 25; 2 Kings xxv. 19. 4 Where is 
the receiver? Margin, as in the Hebrew, 
weigher. The Vulgate renders this, 
“ Where is he that ponders the words 
of the law?” The LXX, “ Where are 
the counsellors, (cupBovdrevorrec) ?” 
Probably the word refers to him who 
weighed the tribute, or the pay of the 
soldiers; and refers, doubtless, to some 
officer in the army of the Assyrian; 
probably, [ think, to him whose office 
it was to have charge of the military 
chest, and to pay the army. J Where 
is he that counted the towere? That is, 
who made an estimate of the strength 
of Jerusalem — either Serinacherib, or 
gome one appointed by him to recon- 
Noitre and report on the means which 
the city had of defence. Comp. ch. 
XXXvi. 4. 

19, Thou. The Jews, the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 4 Shalt not see a fierce 
people. Or rather, “this fierce and 


boasting people yon shall not see.” 
They shall not enter the city; but 
though they are advancing with 60 
much confidence, they shall be sud- 
denly cut off and destroyed. The word 
rendered “ fierce,” tin, from ty, pro- 
bably means strong, or wicked. Lowth 
renders it, “ barbarous people,” as if it 
were wi. Michaclis also adopts this 
reading, by supposing an error in tran- 
scribing, a change of: into’ Such a 
change might have easily occurred, but 
there is no authority from the MSs. for 
making an alteration in the text. The 
word strong, or mighty, agrees well with 
the connexion. { A people of a deeper 
speech. <A people speaking a language 
unintelligible to you; whose language is 
80 deep, i. e., 80 dark, or obscure, that it 
cannot be understood by you. ‘This re- 
fers to the army of the Assyrians, who 
spoke the Syrian language, which was 
understood by some of the Jews, but 
which was unintelligible to the mass. 
See ch. xxxvi. 11. Than thou canst 
perceive. ‘Than you ean understand. 
q Of a stammering tongue. See Note, 
ch. xxviii 11. The margin is, “ ridicu- 
lous’—a sense which the Hebrew will 
bear ; but the more appropriate meaning 
is that of a barbarous or unintelligible 
foreign language. 

20. Look upon Zion. Lowth renders 
this, “Thou shalt see Zion,” by chang- 
ing the Hebrew text in conformity with 
the Chaldee. There is no doubt that 
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be taken down; not one of the 
stakes thereof shall ever ' be re- 
2 Rev. 3. 12. 


this accords with the sense of the pas- 
sage, but there is no authority for the 
change in the text. It stands in con- 
trast with what had been said in ver, 
19. There, the prophet had said that 
they should no more see those foreign 
armies that were coming to invade them. 
Here, he directs them to look upon Zion, 
implying that they should be permitted 
to behold Zion in a situation such as 
he proceeds to describe it. ‘ You shall 
not see that foreign army carrying deso- 
lation, as they design, through the city 
and the land. They shall be destroyed. 
But behold Zion. Her you shall see, 
quiet, prosperous, happy, peaceful.” 
4| Zhe city of our solemnities, Where 
the religious solemnities of the nation 
were celebrated. 4 A quiet habitation. 
Free from invasion and from the terrors 





to explain this passage, as well as the 
similar passage in ch. liv. 2. Q Shall 
ever be removed. It shall be a fixed and 
permanent habitation. The word “ever” 
must mean en indefinite period of dura- 
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moved, neither shall any of the 
cords thereof be broken, 


of war. 4A tabernacle. A tent, a 
dwelling such as was common in the 
nomadic mode of life in the East. The 
whole city is described under the image 
of a tent that is fixed and undisturbed; 
where the family may reside in safety 
and comfort. 4 That shall not be taken 
down, The sense is, it shall not be 
struck, in order to removal. YJ Not one 
of the stakes thereof. Still keeping up the 
idea of atent. The stakes here refer to 
the poles or fixtures which were driven 
into the ground, in order to fasten the 
tent to them, to enable them to spread 
it; or to the small stakes or pins that 
were driven in the ground, in order to 
fasten the cords by which the tent was 
extended. ‘The following engraving will 
give an idea of the mode in which tents 
were commonly pitched, and will serve 


tion. Sennacherib had designed to blot 
out the name of the people of God, and 
destroy their separate and independent 


existence. The prophet says that that 
should never be done. Jerusalem, the 
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21. But there the glorious | broad rivers and streams; wherein 
Lorp will be unto us a place ! of | shall go no galley with oars, neia 


1 broad of spaces, or, hands. 


ther shall gallant ship pass thereby. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. But there the glorious Jenovau will be unto us 
A place of rivers, and streams that are bread ; 
Where no oared galley shall pass, 

Neither shall any mighty ship go through. 





residence then of his people and the 
emblem of his church, would be safe, 
and would not be destroyed. There 
would always be a safe and quiet abode 
for the friends of the Most High. In 
this sense it accords with the declaration 
of the Saviour, that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against his church. 
q Neither shall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. Cords were used in tents to 
fasten the cloth to the poles; or to fasten 
it to the pins which had been driven into 
the ground, in order to extend the cloth 
and to make it firm. 


21. But there. In Jerusalem; or in 
his church, of which Jerusalem was the 
emblem. The glorious Lorp. The 
glorious JEuovaH. Lowth renders it, 
“the glorious name of JEHOVAH,’ taking 
ow, as if it were pointed ow, to be a 
noun. So the Syriac and the LXX 
read it. The word glorious, 1, means 
magnificent; meaning that JEHOVAH 
would manifest himself there as magni- 
ficent or great in the destruction of his 
enemies and in the protection of his 
people. Will be unto us. Unto his 
people. A place. It seems to be 
harsh to say that JEMovAH would be a 
dae ; but the meaning is, that he would 

e to them as such a place; or his pre- 
sence with them would be like broad 
rivers and streams; that is, his presence 
and blessing would be such as would be 
represented by broad rivers and streams 
flowing through a land, or encompassing 
acity. Rivers and streams in a land, 
or flowing to and around a city, are 
sources of fertility, the channels of com- 
merce, and objects of great beauty. 
Such seems to be the idea here. ‘The 
presence of JEHOVAH would be to them 


a source of great prosperity and happi- 
ness ; there would be an increase to the 
nation of all that could really add to 
its welfare; and a beauty would be 
thrown around the city and nation like 
majestic and useful rivers. It is pos- 
stble that there may have been some 
allusion here to some cities that were 
encompassed or penetrated by rivers 
and canals, like Babylon, or Memphis 
in Egypt, &c. Such cities derived im- 
portant advantages from streams and 
rivers, But Jerusalem had no such 
commercial advantages; nothing of this 
nature to contribute to its prosperity or 
beauty. The prophet says, that the 
presence of JEHOVAH would be to them 
what these rivers were to other cities, 
q Of broad rivers and streams. Heb., 
“rivers, streams of broad spaces, or 
hands.” ‘The sense seems to be, broad 
rivers, that are made up of confluent 
streams; or rivers to which many 
streams are tributary—like the Nile— 
and which are therefore made Groad, 
and capable of navigation. ‘The phrase 
here used—in the Heb., “broad of 
hands,”—properly denotes breadon both 
hands, or as we would say, on both sides; 
that is, the shores would be separated 
far from each other. The word hand 
is often used in Hebrew to denote the 
side, the shore, or the bank of a river. 
The following extract will show the im- 
portance ofsuch rivers: * Insuchahighly 
cultivated country as England, and where 
great drought is almost unknown, we 
have not an opportunity to observe the 
fertilizing influence of a broad river; 
but in South Africa, where almost no 
human means are employed for im- 
proving the laud, the benign influence 
of rivers is most evident. ‘The Great, 
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22, For the Lonp is our judge, 
the Loup is our ! lawgiver, the 
Lorp is our king; he will save us. 

23. Thy ? tacklings are loosed; 


! sfatutemaker. 
<r, Mey have forsaken the tacklings. 
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they could not well strengthen 
their mast, they could not spread 
the sail: then is the prey of a great 
spoil divided; the lame ™ take the 


_ prey. 


m1 Cor. 1. 27, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


22. For Jenovan is our judge ; 
JEHOVAH is our lawgiver ; 
JEHOvAH is our king: 


He will save us. 


23. Thy ropes hang loose; 
They could not make firm the base of the masts 


They could not spread the sail: 


Then shall a 


eat spoil he divided; 


The lame shall tale the prey. 





or Orange River, is a remarkable in- 
stance of this. I travelled on its banks, 
at one time, for five or six weeks; when, 
for several hundred miles, I found both 
sides of it delightfully covered with 
trees of various kinds, all in health and 
vigor, and abundance of the richest 
verdure ; but all the country beyond the 
reach of its influence was complete 
desert. Everything appeared to be 
struggling for mere existence; so that 
we might be said to have had the wil- 
derness on one side, and a kind of 
paradise on the other.” — Campbell. 
G Wherein shall go, &e. The mention 
of broad rivers here seems to have sug- 
gested to the prophet the idea that 
broad navigable rivers, while they were 
the channels of commerce, and the 
source of prosperity, also gave to an 
enemy the opportunity of approaching 
easily with vessels of war, and attack- 
ing a city. He therefore says that no 
such consequence would follow, from the 
fact that JEHovAH would be to them in 
the place of broad rivers. No advan- 
tage could be taken from what was to 
them q source of prosperity and happi- 
ness. While other cities were exposed 
to an enemy in the very quarters, and 
from the very sources from which they 
derived their wealth and prosperity, it 
would not be sowith them. From what 
constituted their glory—the protection 
of JzEHovan—no danger ever could be 


apprehended. It had all the advantage 
of broad rivers and streams, but with 
none of their attendant exposures and 
perils. J Nogalley with oars, That is, 
no small vessel—for larger vessels were 
propelled by sails. Siill the reference 
is doubtless to a vessel of war; since 
vessels of commerce would be an ade 
vantage, and would not be to be feared, 
aud it would not be an object of congra- 
tulation that none of them should be 
there. 9] Neither shall gallant shin. No 
great (Way) or magnificent ship; no 
ship fitted out for purposes of war. The 
sense is, therefore, that though Jerue 
salem should be thus favored, yet i¢ 
should be safe, and unapproachable by 
anenemy. 4 Pass thereby. Pass over 
the broad rivers and streams; there 
should be no ships of war passing on 
those streams, 

22. For the Lorp is our judge, &c. 
JEHOVAH will be to us nothing but a 
source of happiness, truth, prosperity. 
His presence will be to us only a bless- 
ing, and a means of prosperity and joy. 
The repetition of the name JeEgovaH 
three times is common in the Scriptures, 


23. Thy tacklings. This is evidently 
an address to Sennacherib. The men- 
tion of the war-galley and the ship 
seems to have suggested the application 
of the figure to the enemies of the Jews, 
and particularly to Sennacherib, ‘The 
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24, And the inhabitant shall | that dwell therein shall be for 
not say, I am sick: " the people | given ° their iniquity. 


w Rev. 21.4. 


a Jer. 50. 20. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
24. And the inhabitants shall not say, “I am infirm” 
The people that dwell therein is freed from the punishment of 


their iniquity. 








prophet, therefore, compares the Assy- 
rian to a ship that was rendered un- 
manageable and unserviceable, whose 
sails were unfastened, and whose mast 
could not be made firm, and which was, 
therefore, at the mercy of winds and 
waves. The Hebrew, which is here 
rendered “thy tacklings are loosed,” 
means “thy cords are let go;” that is, 
the cords or ropes that fastened the sails, 
the masts and the rudder, were loosened. 
In such a coadition the ship would of 
course go to ruin. They could not 
well strengthen their mast. 'They could 
not fix it firm or secure. It is evident 
that if the mast cannot be made firm, it 
is impossible to navigate a ship. It is 
to be observed here, however, that the 
word which our translators have ren- 
dered “ well,” 33, not only signifies well, 
as an adverb, but is also used as a noun, 
and means a stand or station, (Gen. x). 
13; xli. 13; Dan. xi. 20, 21;) and alsoa 
base or pedestal, 1 Kings vii. 31; Ex. 
Xxx. 18,28; xxxi.9; xxxv. 16; xxXvill. 
8; Lev. viii. 11. It may be used here 
to denote the socket, or buse of the ship’s 
mast; or the cross-beam through which 
a hole was made to let the mast into, 
and to hold it firm. This was called by 
the Greeks icrorédn, (Odyssey, 12, 51,) 
or pecodpn torodocy, (Iliad, i, 43-4.) 
‘The translation, therefore, “ They could 
not make fast the base of their mast,” 
would better express the sense of the 
Hebrew. The LXX render it, “thy 
mast gave way.” f They could not 
spread the sail, Ofcourse as the ropes 
were all loosened, and the mast could 
not be made firm, it would be in vain to 
attempt to spread asail. The sense is, 
that the plan of the Assyrian would he 
disconcerted, his scheme discomfited, 
and his enterprise would come to nought. 
He and his army would be like a vessel 


at sea without sails. | Zhen is the prey 
of a great spoil divided. The word 
divided here means shall be distributed, 
or apportioned, as spoil or plunder was 
usually among victors. The sense is, 
that much plunder or booty would be 
taken from the army of the Assyrian 
and distributed among the Jews. See 
Note on ver. 4. It is certain that He- 
zekiah had given to Sennacherib three 
hundred talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold, and had stripped the 
temple, and given the gold that was on 
the temple to him, (2 Kings xviii. 14— 
16,) and this treasure was doubtless in 
the camp of the Assyrians. And it is 
certain that after this invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, the treasures of Hezekiah 
were replenished, and that his wealth 
abounded; so much so that he made an 
improper and ostentatious display of it 
to the ambassadors that came from Ba- 
bylon, (2 Kings xx. 13—15;) and there 
is every presumption, therefore, that a 
great amount of spoil was collected 
from the camp of the Assyrian. { Zhe 
lame take the prey. The lame among 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. It shall 
be so abundant, and shall be so entirely 
abandoned by the Assyrians, that even 
the feeble and the defenceless shall go 
forth to the camp and take the spoil 
that is left. 


24. And the inhabitant. The inha- 
bitant of Jerusalem, ] Shall not say, I 
am sick. ‘That is, probably, the weak 
and the infirm of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem shall not plead their infirmity 
as an excuse for not going forth against 
the Assyrians. But the spoil shall be 
so abundant, and the facility for taking 
it so great, that even the sick, the aged, 
and the infirm, shall go forth nerved 
with new vigor to gather the spoil, 
The people that dwell therein, In Je- 
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rosalem. ‘| Shall be forgiven their iri. 
. -. This is equivalent to saying 
that the calamities of the invasion would 
be entirely removed. This invasion is 
represented as coming upon them as 
@ judgment for their sins. When the 
Assyrian should be overthrown, it would 
be a proof that the sin which had been 
the cause of the invasion had been for- 
given, and that God was now disposed 
to Siow them favor and mercy. It is 
common in the Scriptures to represent 
any calamity as the consequence of sin, 
and to identify the removal of the ca- 
Jamity and the furgiveness of the sin. 
Thus the Saviour said (Mark ii. 5) to 
the man afflicted with the palsy, “ Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” And when 
the scribes murmured, the Saviour urged 
that the power of forgiving sins and of 
healing disease was the same, or that 
the forgiveness of sin was equivalent to 
the removal of disease. Mark ii. 9. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ANALYSIS. 


Thethirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chap- 
ters make one distinct and beautiful pro- 
‘phecy, consisting of two parts, the first 
containing a denunciation of judgment 
on the enemies of the Jews and of 
_ JEHOVAH — particularly Edom, (ch. 
XxXxiv.;) and the second a most beauti- 
ful description of the flourishing state 
of the people of God that should follow 
these judgments. Ch. xxxv. 

At what time this prophecy was deli- 
vered it is uncertain, and, indeed, can 
be determined by nothing in the pro- 
phecy itself. It is observable, however, 
that it is the close of the first part of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, the remaining chap- 
ters, to the fortieth, which commences 
the second part of the prophecies, being 
occupied with an historical description 
of the invasion of Sennacherib and his 
army. It has been supposed (see the 
Introduction, § 2, 3) that between the 
delivery of the prophecies in the first 
and second portions of Isaiah an interval 
of some years elapsed, and that the 
second part was delivered for his own 
consolation, and the consolation of the 
people, near the close of his life. 
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A somewhat similar purpose and 
feeling, as I apprehend, led to the com- 
position and publication of the prophecy 
before us. It is the close of the first 
portion of his prophecies; the last of 
the series of separate and independent 
predictions. The general strain of his 
prophecies thus far has been that, how- 
ever numerous and mighty were the 
enemies of the Jews, and however. for- 
midable their armies and their power, 
the people of God would be delivered 
from them all. Such was the case in 
regard to the allied armies of Syria and 
Samaria, (ch. vii., viii.;) of the Assyrian, 
(ch. x.;) of Babylon, (ch. xiii, xiv.;) 
of Moab, (ch. xv., xvi.;) of Damascus 
and Ethiopia, (ch. xvii., xviii. ;) of Egypt, 
(ch. xix., xx. ;) and more particularly of 
the Assyrians under Sennacherib, (ch. 
XXV., XXIX., XXX., XXXi., XXXii., XXXII.) 
The prophecy before us I regard as a 
kind of summing up, or recapitulation of 
all that he had delivered ; and the gene- 
ral idea is, that the people of God would 
be delivered from all their foes, and that 
Suture happy times under the Messiah 
would succeed all their calumities. ‘Chis 
he had expressed often in the particular 
prophecies; he here expresses it in a 
summary and condensed manner, 

Keeping this general design of the 

prophecy in view, we may observe that 

.t consists of the following parts:— 

I, A general statement that all the 
enemies of the people of God 
would be destroyed, ch. xxxiv. 
1—4. 

(a.) The nations of the earth are 
summoned to see this, and to 
become acquainted with the 
purpose of God thus to de- 
stroy all his enemies, ver. 1. 

(4.) The destruction of the ene- 
mies of God described under 
the image of'a grcat slaugh- 
ter, denoting their entire 
overthrow, vs. 2, 3. 

(c.) The same destruction de- 
scribed under the image of 
the heavens rolled together 
as a scroll, and the stars fall- 
ing, ver. 4. 

Il. This general truth particularly ap- 
plied to Edom or Idumea, as 
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among the moet virulent of their 
enemies, and as a representation 
of them all, vs. 5—17. 
(a.) JEnovan’s vengeance should 
come upon the land of Idu- 
mea, and the land should 
be covered with the slain, 
and soaked in blood, verses 
5—8. 
The entire and atter desola- 
tion of the Jand of Idumea is 
foretold in language remark- 
ably resembling that used of 
the destruction of Babylon. 
The kingdom should be de- 
stroyed ; the lund laid waste; 
and the whole country should 
become a dwelling place of 
wild beasts, vs. 9—17. 
IlI. The future happy times that should 
succeed—the times of the Mes- 
siah —are exhibited (ch. xxxv.) 
in language of great beauty and 
sublimity. This is the substance 
of all that the prophet had pre- 
dicted, and all his visions termi- 
nate there. ‘The wilderness shall 
blossom ; the sick and the afflicted 
shull be healed; the desolate lands 
shall be fertile; there shall be no 
enemy to annoy, and the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return 
and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads. 

As so large a part of this prophecy 
relates to Edom, or Idumea, it may be 
proper to preface the exposition of the 
chapter with a brief notice of the his- 
tory of that country, and of the causes 
for which God denounced vengeance 
upon that land. The evidences of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy will be ex- 
hibited in the course of the exposition. 
See Notes on vs. 9—17. 

Idumea was the name given by the 
Greeks to the land of Edom, the coun- 
try which was settled by Esau. The 
country which they occupied extended 
originally from the Dead Sea. to the 
Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea. Their 
territory, however, they extended con- 
siderably by conquest, and carried their 
arms to the east and north-east of Moab, 
and obtained possession of the country 
of which Bozrah was the chief city. To 


. (b.) 
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this they had had access through the 
intervening desert, without crossing the 
country of the Moabites, or Ammonites 
The capital of East Idumea was Boz- 
rah; the capital of South Edom was 
Petra, or Sela—called in 2 Kings xiv, 
7, Joktheel. Sce Note, ch. xvi. I. 
This country received its name from 
Esau, the son of Isaac, and the twin 
brother of Jacob, and the elder of the 
two. He was called Edom, which sig- 
nifies red, from the color of the red 
pottage which he obtained from Jacob 
by the sale of his birthright. Gen. 
xxv. 30. After his marriage he re- 
moved to Mount Seir, and made that 
his permanent abode, and the country 
adjacent to it received the name of 
Edom. Mount Seir had been occupied 
by a people called Horites, who were 
displaced by Esau, when he took pos- 
session of their country and made it his 
own. Deut. ii. 12. The Edomites were 
at first governed by princes, improperly 
translated “ Dukes,” Gen. xxxvi. 9—SI1. 
They were an independent people until 
the time of David. They seem to 
have continucd under the government 
of separate princes, until the apprehen- 
sion of foreign invasion compelled them 
to unite under one leader, and to sub- 
mit themselves to a king. When Moses 
and the children of Israel were passing 
through the wilderness, as the land of 
Edom lay between them and Canaan, 
Moses sent ambassadors to the king of 
Edom, soliciting the privilege of a 
peaceful passage through their country, 
on the ground that they were descended 
from the same ancestor, and promis- 
ing that the property of the Edomites 
should not be injured by the children 
of Israel, and offering to pay for all 
that they should consume. Num. xx. 
14—19, ‘To this reasonable request the 
king of Edom sent a positive refusal, 
and came out with a strong army to 
resist them. Num. xx. 20. This refusal 
was long remembered by the Jews, and 
was one cause of the hostile feeling 
which was cherished against them. ‘he 
kingdom of Edom seems to have risen 
to a considerable degree of prosperity. 
There is indeed no direct mention made 
of it after this until the time of David; 
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but it seems to have‘then risen into so 
mach importance as to have attracted 
his attention. David carried bis arms 
there sfter baving obtained a victory 
over the Syrians, Moabites, and Am- 
monites. It is not known, indeed, 
what was the cause of this war, but it is 
known that David slew eighteen thou- 
sand Edomites in the valley of Salt 
(2 Sam. viii. 13; 1 Chron. xviii. 12), 
and the rest of them were either brought 
into subjection under Joab, or forced to 
fly into foreign countries. Hadad, their 
young king, fled to Egypt, and was 
favorably received by Pharaoh, and was 
highly honored at his court. He was 
married to the sister of Tahpenes, the 
sister of the queen of Egypt. 1 Kings 
xi. 15—20. Yet though he lived at the 
court of Pharaoh, he waited only for 
an opportunity to recover his kingdom, 
and when David and Joab were dead he 
proposed to the king of Egypt to make 
an effort to accomplish it. He returned 
to Idumea, but was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to overcome the garrisons 
which David had stationed to guard and 
secure the country. Joseph. Ant. B. 
viii. ch. 2. The kingdom of Edom con- 
tinued under the house of David until 
the time of Jehoshaphat, and was pro- 
bably governed by deputies or viceroys 
appointed by the kings of Judah. In 
the reign of Jehoshaphat they joined the 
Moabites and Ammonites in an attempt 
to surprise Jehoshaphat, and to recover 
their freedom, but they were unsuc- 
cessful. In the reign of Jehoram, the 
son of Jehoshaphat, however, they rose 
in a body, and though they suffered 
great slaughter, yet they regained their 
freedom. 2 Chron. xxi. 8—10. After 
this, no attempts were made to subdue 
them for more than sixty years. In 
the reign of Amaziah, king of Judah, 
however, they were attacked, and ten 
thousand of them fell in battle in the 
valley of Salt, and many were made 
prisoners; their capita], Selah, was taken 
by storm, and the two thousand cap- 
tives were by Amaziah’s orders thrown 
down the ragged precipices near the 
city, and dashed in pieces. 2 Kings 
xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 12. Universal 
History, vol, i. p. 380, Ed, Lond. 1779, 
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Svo. When the Jews were subdued by 
the Babylonians, and carried. captive, 
when their city and temple were de- 
stroyed and the land laid waste, they 
seem to have regarded it as a favorable 
opportunity to avenge all the injustices 
which they had suffered from the hands 
of the Jews. They joined the Baby- 
lonians in ¢thefy attempts to subdue Jeru- 
salem, and exulted in the fall and ruin 
of the city. 

Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom 

In the day of Jerusalem; who said, 


Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof, 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 


They seem to have resolved to take full 
vengeance for the fact that their nation 
had been so long subjected by David 
and his successors ; to have cut off such 
of the Jews as attempted to escape; 
to have endeavored to level the whole 
city with the ground; to have rejoiced 
in the success of the Babylonians, and 
to have imbrued their hands in the 
blood of those whom the Chaldeans had 
left—and were thus held to be guilty of 
the crime of fratricide by God. See 
particularly Obad. 10—12, 18; Ezek. 
xxv. 12—-14, xxxv. 8—15. It was 
Jor this especially that they were de- 
nounced and threatencd by the pro- 
phets with heavy judgment, and with 
the utter destruction of the nation. Isa. 
Xxxlv. 5, 10—17; Jer. xlix. 7—10, 
12—18; Ezek. xxv. 12—15; xxxv. 
1—15; Joel ii. 19; Amos i. Il; 
Obad. 2, 3, 8, 17, 18; Mal. i. 8, 4. 
This refusing to aid their brethren the 
Jews, and joining with the enemies of 
the people of God, and exulting in their 
sticcess, was the great crime in their 
history which was to call down the 
divine vengeance, and terminate in 
their complete and utter ruin. 

Their exultation did not long con- 
tinue; and their cruelty to the Jews 
did not long remain unpunished. Five 
years after the taking of Jerusalem, 
Nebuchadnezzar humbled all the states 
around Judea, and particularly Iduméa, 
Jer. xxv. 15—26; Mal. i. 3,4. John 
Hircanus afterwards entirely conquered 
them, and compelled them to receive 
circumcision and the law. They con- 
tinued subject to the later kings of 
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1. Come * near, ye nations, to 
hear; and hearken, ye people: let 
the earth > hear, and ! all that is 
therein; the world, and all things 
that come forth of it. 


o@ Ps. 49. 1. 6 Deut. 32. 1, 
1 the fulness thereof. 
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2. For ° the indignation of the 
Lorp is upon all nations, and his 
fury upon all their armies: he 
hath utterly destroyed them, he 
hath delivered them to the slaugh- 
ter. 


c Zoph. 3.8, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


Vision XXITX.—Ch. xxxiv., xxxv. . Idumea. 
1. Draw near, ye nations, to hear ; 


Let 


And ye people hearken! 
the earth hear, and all that is therein; 


The world, and all that spring from it. 
2. For the wrath of Jenovag is upon all nations, 
And his anger upon all their armies: 
He hath devoted them to destruction, 
He hath given them up to slaughter. 


Judea until Jerusalem was taken by the 
Romans. A part of them left their own 
Jand and settled in the southern part of 
Judea, within the boundaries of the 
tribes of Simeon and Judah. The name 
Idumea was transferred to this part of 
the land of Judea which they occupied, 
and this is the Idumea which is men- 
tioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
other ancient writers. ‘The people who 
remained in the vicinity of Mount Seir, 
and who occupied the ancient territory 
of Idumea, became mingled with the 
children of Nebaioth, a son of Ishmael, 
and were called ever afterwards by the 
name of Nabatheans. Their own king- 
dom was thus blotted out, and their 
name was lost. In their own land they 
ceased to be a separate people, and 
mingled with the other descendants of 
Ishmael; in Judea they became, under 
John Hircanus, converts to the Jewish 
faith, received the rite of circumcision, 
and were incorporated with the Jews. 
Very interesting remains of cities and 
towns of Idumea, and. particularly of 
Petra, have been recently discovered by 
the travellers Burckhardt and Seetzen. 
See Universal History, vol. i. 370— 
883; Biblical Repository, vol. iii. pp. 247 
—270; Gesenius’s Introduction to his 
Commen. on this chapter; and the 
Travels of Burckhardt, Legh, Laborde, 


and Stephens; and Keith on the Evi- 
dences of Prophecy, pp. 1835—168. 


1. Come near, ye nations, to hear. 
That is, to hear of the judgments which 
God was about to execute, and the 
great purposes which he was about to 
accomplish. If the supposition be cor- 
rect that this and the following chapter 
contain a summing up of all that the 
prophet had thus far uttered; a decla- 
ration that ALL the enemies of the people 
of God should be destroyed—the last 
of which, and the most violent and 
bitter of which, was Idumea; and that 
this was to be succeeded by the happy 
times of the Messiah, then we see a 
plain reason why all the nations are 
summoned to hear and attend. The 
events pertain to them all; the truths 
communicated are of universal interest. 
It is not uncommon for the prophets 
thus to call on the nations of the earth 
to hear what they have to communi- 
cate. (| And all that is therein. Heb., 
as in the margin, “fulness thereof ;” 
that is, all the inhabitants of the earth, 
q All things that come forth of it. All 
that proceed from it; that is, all the in- 
habitants that the world has produced. 
The LXX render it, “the world and 
the people (6 Aad) who are therein.” 

2. For the indignation of the Lorn, 


#92 


8.. Their slain also shall be cast 
out, and their stink shall come up 
eut of their carcases, and the 
mountains shall be melted with 
their blood. 

4, And‘ all the host of heaven 


d Ps. 102. 26. Ezek. 32.7,8. Joel 2.31; 3. 15, 
16. Matt. 24.29. 2 Pet.3.10. Rev. 6. 13, 14. 
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shall be dissolved, and the heavens 
shall be rolled together as a scrolls 
and all their host shell fall down, 
as the leaf falleth off from the 
vine, and asa falling fig from the 
fig tree. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


3. Their slain shall be cast out, 
From their carcases the stench shall ascend ;-- 
And the mountains shall melt with their bluod. 
4. And all the host of heaven shall melt away ; 
And the heavens shall be rolled up as a scrolls 
And all their host shall fall down, 
As the falling of leaves from the vine, 
And as the falling of figs from the fig-tree. 


&c, JEHOVAH is about to express his 
wrath against all the nations which are 
opposed to his people. Y He hath ut- 
terly destroyed them. In his purpose, or 
intention. The prophet represents this 
as so certain, that it may be exhibited as 
already done. 

3. Their slain also shall be cast out. 
They would lieunburied. The slaughter 


would be so extensive, and the desola- | 


tion would be so entire, that there would 
not remain enough to bury the deusd. 
Comp. Note, ch. xiv. 19. 4 And the 
mountains shall be melted with their blood. 
The expression here is evidently hv- 
perbolical, and means that there should 
be a vast quantity of blood poured out; 
that as mountains and hills are wasted 
away by descending showers and im- 
petuous torrents, so the hills should be 
washed away by the vast quantity of 
blood that should be shed by the unger 
of JEHOVAH. 

4. And all the host of heaven. On 
the word host (way), see Note, ch. i. 9. 
The heavenly bodies often represent 
kings and princes. Comp. Note on ch. 
xxiv, 21. Q Shall be dissolved. yn». 
This figure Vitringa supposes is taken 
from the vulgar prejudice by which the 
etars of heaven appear to be crystals, 
or gems, set in the azure vault of 
heaven, which may melt aud flow down 


by the application of heat. The sense 
is, that there should be great destruce 
tion; that the princes and nobles who 
had opposed God and his people would 
be destroyed, as if the sparkling stars, 
like gems, should melt in the heavens, 
ocd flow down to the earth, | And 
the heavens shall be rolled together, as 
a scroll, ‘The word scroll here (759, 
séphér), means a roll, or a book. Books 
were made of parchment, leaves, &c., 
and were rolled together, instead of being 
bound as they are with us. The idea 
here is evidently figurative. The figure 
is taken from what strikes the eye, that 
the heaven above us is an expanse (17 
Gen. i. 8; Ps. civ. 2), which is spread 
out, and which might be rolled together, 
and thus pass away. It is possible that 
there may be a reference here also to 
the fact, that in a storm, when the sky 
is filled with dark rolling clouds, the 
heavens seem to be rolled together, and 
to be passing away. The sense is, that 
there would be great destruction among 
those high in office and in power—a 
destruction that would be well repree 
sented by the rolling up of the firmae 
ment, and the destruction of the visible 
heavens and their host, and by leaving 
the world to ruin and to night. And 
all their host shall fall down. That is, 
their stars; either by being, as it were, 
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5. For my sword shall be bathed 
in heaven: behold, it shall come 
down upon Idumea, * and upon 

e Jer, 49. 7. 
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the people of my curse, to judg- 
ment. 

6. The sword of the Lorn is 
filled with blood, it is made fat 


NEW TRANSLATION. “o 
5. For my sword rushes intoxicated from heayen ; 
' Behold, on Edom it shall descend, 
And upon the people of my curse for vengeance. 
6. The sword of Jznovan is glutted with blood; 


It is satiated with fatness ; 





melted, or by the fact that the expanse 
in which they are apparently located 
would be rolled up and removed, and 
there being no fixtures for them they 
would fall, This is a most striking and 
beautiful figure. The same image here 
employed occurs in Rev. vi. 13. One 
somewhat similar occurs in Virgil, 
Georg. i, 365, seq. The sense is, that 
there would be vast commotion amon 
the nations that were the objects of the 
divine displeasure; that they would be 
consigned to ruin as certain and as 
awful as if the stars of heaven were 
to fall, and all the vast expanse in which 
they are set should be wrapped together 
and pass away. @ As the leaf fulleth 
off from the vine, &c. That is, in a 
storm, or when violently shaken. 

5. For my sword shall be bathed in 
heaven. A sword is an instrument of 
vengeance, and is often so used in the 
Scriptures, because it was often em- 
ployed in capital punishments. See 
Note, ch. xxvii. 1. This passage has 
given much perplexity to commentators, 





The Hebrew word nnn, from mn, means 
properly to drink to the full; to be 
satisfied, or sated with drink; and then 
to be full or satiated with intoxicating 
liquor, to be drunk. It is applied to 
the sword, as satiated or made drunk 
with blood, in Jer. xlvi, 10: 

And the sword shall devour, 

And it shall be satiate, and made drunk with 

their blood. ; 

And thus in Deut. xxxii. 42, a similar 
figure is used respecting arrows, the ine 
straments also of war and vengeance: 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; 

And my sword shall devour flesh. 
A similar figure is often used in Orie 
ental writers, where the sword is repre- 
sented as glutted, or satiated, or made 
drunk with blood. See Rosenmiiller on 
Deut. xxxii. 42. Thus Bohaddinus, in 
the life of Saladin, in describing a bat- 
tle in which there was a great slaughter, 
says, ‘‘ The swords drank of their blood 
until they were intoxicated.” The idea 
here is, however, not that the sword of 
the Lord was made drunk with blood in 


on account of the apparent want of | heaven, but that it was intoxicated, or 


meaning of the expression, that the 
sword should be J6dathed in heaven. 
Lowth reads it— 

For my sword is made bare in the heavens; 
following in this the Chaldee, which 
reads, ‘ann, shall be revealed. But there 
is no authority from MSS, for this 
change in the Hebrew text. The Vul- 
gate renders it. Quoniam inebriatus est in 
celo gladius meus; “my sword is in- 
toxicated in heaven.” The LXX ren- 
der it in the same way, ‘EyeQic0n 7 

axaipa pov év tq ovparv@; and the 

yriac and Arabic in the same manner. 
VOL. if. 


made furious with wrath; it was excited 
as an intoxicated man is who is under 
ungovernable passions ; it was in heaven 
that the wrath commenced, and the 
sword of divine justice rushed forth, as 
if intoxicated, to destroy all before it. 
There are few figures, even in Isaiah, 
that are more bold and original than 
this. | It shall come down upon Idumea, 
See the Analysis of the chapter for the 
situation of ldumea, and for the causes 
why it was to be devoted to destruction. 
q Upon the people of my curse. The 
people devoted to destruction. — 

6. The sword of the Lorn is filled 

oO 


™ 


with fatness, and with the blood 
of lambs and goats, with the fat 
of the kidneys of rams: for the 
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Lozp hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
f and a great slaughter in the land 


of Idumea. 
f{eh.63. 1, Ko, 
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With the blood of lambs and 
With the fat of the kidneys 


oats, 


rams: 


For Jenovas hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 





with blood. The idea here is taken from 
the notion of sacrifice, that God would 
devote to sacrifice, or to destruction, the 
inhabitants of Idumea. With reference 
$o that, he says, that his sword, the in- 
strument of slaughter, should be sati- 
ated with blood; there should be so 
great a slaughter, that the sword should 
be covered with blood. qf Jt ts made 
fat with fainess. The allusion here is 
to the sacrifices which were made for 
gin, in which the blood and the fat were 
devoted to God as an offering. See 
Lev. vii. q With the blood of lambs 
and goats, &c. These animals were 
usually offered in sacrifice to God 
among the Jews, and to speak of a 
sacrifice was the same as to speak of 
the offering of rams, lambs, bullocks, &c. 
Yet it is evident here, that they denote 
the people of Idumea, and that these 
terms are used to keep up the image of 
@ sacrifice. The idea of sacrifice was 
always connected with that of slaughter, 
as the animals were slaughtered before 
they were offered. So here the idea is, 
that there would be a great sluughter in 
Idumea; that it would be so far of the 
nature of a sacrifice that they would be 
devoted to God and to his cause. It is 
not evident that any particular classes 
of people are denoted by the different 
animals here mentioned, and the proba-~ 
bility is, that as the animals here men- 
tioned include. all, or nearly all those 
usually offered in sacrifice, so the ex- 
pressions denote simply that all classes 
of people in Idumea would be devoted 
to the slaughter. Grotius, however, 
supposes that the following classes are 
intended by the animals specified—to 
wit, by the dumbs, the people in general; 
by the goats, the priests; by the rams, 


the opulent inhabitasts. For the 
Lorp hath a sacrifice. That is, there 
will be a slaying, and the inhabitants 
shall be devoted by him to destruction, 
It shall be as if the inhabitants of Boze 
rah should be offered to him in the 
same manner as lambs are offered on 
the altar. Jn Bozrah. Bozrah is 
here mentioned as one of the chief cities 
of Idumea. It was a city of great an- 
tiquity, and was known amonz the 
Greeks and Romans by the name of 
Bostra. It is generally mentioned m 
the Scriptures as a city of the Edomites, 
(Isa. Ixiii, 1; Amos i. 12; Jer. xlix, 
13, 22,) but ence it is mentioned as a 
city of Moab, Jer. xlviii. 24. It pros 
bably belonged at different periods to 
both nations, as in their wars the pose 
session of cities often passed into differ- 
ent hands. Bozrah lay south-east of 
Edrei, one of the capitale of Bashan, and 
was thus not properly within the limits 
of the Edomites, but was north of the 
Ammonites, or in the region of Aue 
ranitis, or in what is now called the 
Haouran. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the time of Isaiah, the Edomites had 
extended their conquests to that region. 
According to Burckhardt, who visited 
the Haouran, and who went to Bozrah, 
it is at this day one of the most importe 
ant cities in the Haouran. “ It is situ- 
ated,” says he, “in the open plain, and 
is at present the last inhabited place m 
the south-east extremity of the Haouran; 
it was formerly the capital of the Arabia 
Provincia, and is now, including its 
ruins, the largest town in the Haouran, 
It is of an oval shape, its greatest length 
being from east to west; its circumfer- 
ence is three quarters of an hour. I¢ 
was anciently encompassed with a thick 
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7. And the ! anicorns shall 
come down with them, and the 
bullocks with the bulls; and their 
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land shall be ? soaked with blood, 
and their dast made fat with fate 
néss, 


2 or, drunken, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. And the wild buffaloes shall fall down with them, 
And the bullocks together with the bulls; 
And their land shall be drunken with blood, 
And their ground fertilized with fat. 


wall, which gave it the reputation of 
great strength. Many parts of this wall, 
especially on the west side, remain; it 
was constructed of stones of moderate 
Size, strongly cemented together. The 
south and south-east quartersare covered 
with ruins of private dwellings, the 
walls of many of which are still stand- 
ing, but the roofs are fallen in. The 
style of building seems to have been 
similar to that observed in all the other 
ancient towns of the Haouran. On the 
west side are springs of fresh water, of 
which I counted five beyond the pre- 
cincts of the town, and six within the 
walls; their waters unite with a rivulet 
whose source is on the north-west side, 
within the town, and which loses itself 
in the southern plain at several hours’ 
distance ; it is called by the Arabs, El 
Djeheir. The principal ruins of Boz- 
rah are the following:—A square build- 
ing, which within is circular, and has 
many arches and niches in the wall. 
The diameter of the rotunda is four 
paces; its roof has fallen in, but the 
walls are entire. It appears to have 
been a Greek chureh.— An oblong 
square building, called by the natives 
Deir Boheiry, or the Monastery of the 

riest Boheiry.—The gate of an ancient 

ouse, communicating with the ruins of 
an edifice, the only remains of which is 
a large semi-circular vault.—The great 
mosque of Bozrah, which is certainly 
coeval with the first era of Moham- 
medanism, and is commonly ascribed to 
Omar el Khattab. The walls of the 
mosque are covered with a fine coat of 
plaster, upon which are many Cufic in- 
scriptions in bas-relief, running all round 
the wall—‘lhe remains of a temple, 


situated on the side of a long street, 
which runs across the whole town, and 
terminates at the western gate,” &c. 
Of these, and other magnificent ruins of 
temples, theatres, and palaces, all attest- 
ing its former importance, Burckhardt 
has given a copious description. Tra- 
vels in Syria, pp. 226—235, ed. Lond. 
Ato, 1822, 


7. And the unicorns. Marg., rhino- 

- ‘rom oy. This was evi- 

dently an animal that was well known 
in Palestine, since it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, Num. xxiii. 
22; Deut. xxxiii. 17; Job. xxxix. 9, 10; 
Ps. xcii. 10; xxii.21; xxix. 6; inall which 
places it is translated unicorn, or uni- 
corns. The derivation of the word ts 
uncertain; and it has been regarded as 
doubtful what animal is intended. The 
corresponding Arabte word denotes the 
oryx, a large and fierce species of the 
antelope. Gesenius supposes, however, 
that the buffalo is intended by the word; 
in accordance with the opinions of 
Schultens and De Wette. Rosenmilller 
also regards it as denoting the buffalo. 
Bochart regards it as denoting the 
gazelle, or a species of the antelope. It 
can hardly, however, be regarded as so 
small an animal as the gazelle. The 
gazelle is common in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sinai; and when J.aborde 
passed through that region, his com- 
panions killed four, “the father and 
mother, and two little animals a fort- 
night old.” He says of them: “ These 
creatures, which are very lively in their 
movements, endeavored to bite when 
they were caught; their hair is a brown 
yellow, which becomes pale and long as 
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8. For it is the day © of the 
Lorp’s vengeance, and the year 
of recompences for the contro- 
versy » of Zion. 


g Jer. 46. 10. & Micah 6. I. 
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9. And : the streams thereof 
shall be turned into pitch, and the 
dust thereof into brimstone, and 
the land thereof shall become 


burning pitch. 
¢ Deut. 29. 23. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. For it is the day of vengeance to Jenovan, 
A year of recompences in the cause of Zion. 
9. And her streams shall be turned into pitch, 
And her dust into brimstone, 
And her land shall become burning pitch. 





the animals grow old. In appearance 
they resemble the Guinea pig. Their 
legs are of the same height, but the 
form of their feet is peculiar; instead of 
nails and claws, they have three toes in 
front and four behind, and they walk, 
like rabbits, on the whole length of the 
foot. The Arabs call it El Oueber, and 
know no other name for it. It lives 
upon the scanty herbage with which 
the rain in the neighborhood of springs 
supplies it. It does not burrow in the 
earth, its feet not being calculated for 
that purpose; but it conceals itself in 
the natural holes or clefts which it finds 
in the rocks.” Journey through Ara- 
bia Petrea, pp, 106, 107. Lond. 8vo. 
1836. Taylor (Heb. Con.) supposes it 
means the rhinoceros, a fierce animal 
that has a single horn on the nose, 
which is very strong, and which some- 
times grows to the height of thirty- 
seven inches. The ancient versions 
certainly regarded the word as denoting 
gn animal with a single horn. It de- 
motes here, evidently, some strong, 
fierce, and wild animal that was horned, 
(Ps. xxii. 21,) but perhaps it is not 
possible to determine precisely what 
animal is meant. Here it represents 
the people; or that portion of them that 
were strong, warlike, and hitherto un- 
vanquished, and that regarded them- 
selves as invincible. & Shall come down. 
shall be subdued, humbled, destroyed. 
Gq With them. With the lambs and 
goats mentioned in ver. 6. All classes 
of the people shall be subdued and sub- 
jected to the slaughter. And ihe bul- 


locks with the bulls. The young bulls 
with the old. All shall come down 
together—the fierce and strong animals, 
representing the fierce and strong people. 
q And ther land shall be soaked with 
blood. Marg., drunken; the same word 
which is rendered “ bathed” in ver. 5. 
@ Their dust made fut. ‘Their land ma- 
tured and made rich with the slain. A 
battle field is usually distinguished after- 
wards for its fertility. ‘The field of Wa- 
terloo has thus been celebrated, since 
the great battle there, for producing 
rank and luxuriant harvests. 


8. For it is the day of the Lorp’s ven- 
geance. Atime when JEHOVAH Will take 
vengeance. { The year af recompences 
Jor the controversy of Zion, ‘The time 
when he will recompense, 2. €, punish 
those who have had a controversy with 
Zion. 


9. And the streams thereof. The idea 
here is, that there would be utter and 
permanent destruction. ‘There would 
be as great and awful a destruction as if 
the streams everywhere should become 
pitch or resin, which would be set on 
fire, and which would fill the land with 
flame and desolation. This image is 
very striking, as we may see hy sup- 
posing the rivers and streams in any 
Jand to flow not with water, but with 
heated pitch, turpentine, or tar, and 
that this was all suddenly kindled into 
a flame. It cannot be supposed that 
this is to be taken literally. The image 
is evidently taken from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, (Gen. xix, 24 
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10. It shall not be quenched 
night nor day; the * smoke thereof 
shall go up for ever: from gene- 

k Reve 19. 2, 3. 
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ration to generation it shall lie 
waste; none shall pass through it 
for ever and ever: 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


10, Day and night it shall not be extinguished ; 
For ever shall her smoke ascend. : 
From generation to generation shall she be desolate; 
To eternal ages shall none pass through it. 





-—28) an image which is more fully 
used in reference to the same subject iu 
Jer. xlix. 17,18. ‘ And Edom shall be 
a desolation ;—as in the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbor 
cities thereof, saith the Lorp, no man 
shall abide there, neither shall a son of 
man dwell in it.” § And the dust thereof 
into brimstone. The ruin shall be as en-~ 
tire as if all the soil were turned into 
brimstone, which should be ignited and 
left burning. 

10. Jt shall not be quenched night nor 
day. That is, the burning brimstone 
and pitch (ver. 9), the emblem of’ per- 
ee and entire desolation, shall not 

e extinguished. f Zhe smoke there- 
of, &c. ‘The smoke of the burning 
pitch and brimstone shall ascend con- 
stantly. Every river and rivalet is 
supposed to be heated pitch, and every 
particle of dust sulphur, and all on fire, 
sending up from an extended region 
dense columns of smoke to heaven. No 
idea of ruin could be more sublime; no 
idea of the vengeance of God more ter- 
rible. This image has been copied by 
John to describe the future woes of the 
wicked (Rev. xiv. 11), and of mystical 
Babylon (Rev. xviii. 9, 18; xix. 2, 3). 
@ From generation to generation it shull 
lie waste. Full confirmation of this 
may be seen in the travels of Seetzen, 
of Burckhardt, of Volney, and Irby and 
Mangles, extracts of which have been 
collected and arranged by Keith (Evi- 
dences of Prophecy, pp. 135 ~— 168. 
Thus Volney says, “ From the reports 
of the Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabit- 
ants of Gaza, who frequently go to 
Maan and Karak, on the road of the 
pilgrims, there are to the south-east of 
the lake Asphaltites, (Dead Sea,) wether 


three days’ journey, upwards of thirty 
ruined towns absolutely deserted. Seve- 
ral of them have large edifices, with 
columns that may have belonged to the 
ancient temples, or at least to Greek 
churches. The Arabs sometimes make 
use of them to fold cuttle in; but io 
general avoid them on account of the 
enormous scorpions with which they 
swarm.” Volney’s Travels, vol. it. pp. 
344—346. It is remarkable that an 
infidel, as Volney was, sliould in this, 
as in numerous other instances, have 
given a striking aud minute confirma- 
tion of the ancient prophecies. Seetzen 
says, (‘Travels, p. 46,) that he was told, 
that, ‘at the distance of two days and a 
half from Hebron, he would find con- 
siderable ruins of the ancient city of 
Abde, and that for all the rest of 
the journey he would see no pliuce of 
habitation; he would meet only witha 
few tribes of wandering Arabs.” Burck- 
hardt has given the following dvescrip- 
tion of the eastern boundary of Edom, 
and of the adjoining part of Arabia 
Petraa:—* It might with trath be called 
Petraea, not only on account of its rocky 
mountains, but also of the elevated plain 
already described,” (2. e. Shera, Serr, 
the territory of the Edomites, Travels, 
pp. 410, 435,) “which is so much 
covered with stones, especially flints, 
that it may with great propiiety be 
called a stony desert, although suscep- 
tible of culture; in many places it is 
grown over with wild herss, and must 
ouce have been thickly inhabited, for 
the traces of wany towns and villages 
are met with on both sides of the Hadj 
road between Maaa and Akaba, as well 
as between Maan and the plains of 
Haouran, in which direction also are 
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11. But the ! eormorant ! and 
the bittern shall possess it; the 
ow] also and the raven shall dwell 

‘or pelican. i Zeph.2.14. Rev. 18. 2. 


ISAIAH. 


in it: and he shall stretch out upon 
it the line ™ of confusion, and the 


stones of emptiness. 


(B.C. 713 


m2 Kings 21. 18, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
11. But the cormorant and the porcupine shall inherit it; 


And the ow] and the raven shall dwell in its 





many springs. At present all this 
country is a desert, and Maan is the 
only inhabited place in it.” Burck- 
hardt’s Travels, p. 486. Of the remains 
of ancient cities still exposed to view 
in different places throughout Idamea, 
Barckhardt describes the ruins of a 
large town, of which nothing remains 
but broken walls and heaps of stones; 
the ruins of several villages in its vi- 
cinity (p. 418); the ruins of an ancient 
city, consisting of large heaps of hewn 
blocks of silicious stone; and the ex- 
tensive ruins of Arindela, an ancient 
town of Palestina Tertia, p.441. “The 
following ruined places are situated in 
Djebal Shera, (Mount Seir, ) to the south 
and south-west of Wady Mousa—Kalaat 
Beni Madha, Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Fer- 
dakh, Anyk, Bir el Beytar, Shemakh, 
and Syk,” p. 444. Burckhardt also 
gives a most intercsting description of 
the ruins of the ancient Petra which he 
discovered, the ancient capital of Edom, 
but which is too long to be transcribed 
here. See his Travels, pp. 422—432. 
Comp. Note on ch. xvi. 1. | None 
shall pass through it for ever and ever. 
That is, it shall not be a thoroughfare; 
it shall not be a country through which 
caravans shall pass; there shail be no 
roads, and it shall not be deemed safe to 
travel through it. It will be recollected 
that the original source of all their ca- 
lamities, and the cause of all the judg- 
ments that came upon them, was the 
fact that they would not let the children 
of Israel pass peaceably through their 
land on their way to Canaan. See the 
Introduction to the chapter. As a 
punishment for this, God now says that 
their jand shall not de passed through ; 
it shall not be a thoroughfare; there 
shall be no travellers in it. God usually 
directs his punishment of individuals 
and of nations in the line of their offences, 
and thus his judgments become com- 





monly a recompence tn hind, Thus in 
2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27, it is said: 





With the merciful thou wilt shew thyself 
merciful ; 

And with the upright man thou wilt show 
thyself upright. 

With the pure thou wilt shew thyself pure; 

And with the froward thou wilt shew thyself 


unsavoury. 


In accordance with this prediction that 
no one should pass through Edom, 


Volney says, “ The country has not 
been visited by any traveller, but it well 
merits such an attention.” Travels, 
vol. ii. 344, Thus Burckhardt says, after 
he had entered, on the north-east, the 
territories of the Edomites, that he 
‘‘was without protection in the midst 


of a desert where no traveller had ever 
before been seen.” 
421, 
the first time he had ever felt fear dure 
ing his travels in the desert, and hig 


Travels in Syria, p. 
It was then, he adds, “that for 


route thither was the most dangerous he 
had ever travelled.” p. 400. ‘“ Seetzen, 
on a piece of paper pasted against the 
wall, notified his. having penetrated the 
country in a direct line between the 
Dead Sea and Mount Sinai, (through 
Idumea,) a@ route never befure accome 
plished.” Burck. Syr. p. 553. Burcke 
hardt had determined to attempt to pass 
the same way, as being the shortest way 
to Jerusalem; but he was repeatedly 
told it was impossible ; and the difficulty 
of the journey is illustrated in the tras 
vels of Captains Irby and Mangles. 
They offered five hundred piastres to 
an Arab tribe if they would conduct 
them to Wady Mousa, but nothing 
would induce them to consent. “ They 
said they would not go if we would give 
them five thousand piastres, observing 
that money was of no use toa man if 
he lost his life.” p. 349. So strikingly 
has this prediction been fulfilled. 

11. But the cormorant. This and the 
following verses contain a description 
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12. They shall call the nobles , shall be there, and all her princes 
thereof to the kingdom, but none | shall be nothing. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And he shall stretch upon it the line of devastation, 
And the plummet of desolation. 
12. And as to her nobles—they shall call them to the kingdom, 


and none shall be there; 
And all her princes shall fail. 





of the desolations of Edom, in language 
remarkably similar to that employed in 
the account of the destruction of Baby- 
lon, ch. xiii. 20—22; xiv. 23. The word 
here translated cormorant (nx), occurs 
in this place and in Zeph, il. 14, where 
it is rendered cormorant, and in Lev. 
xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17; Ps. cii. 6, where 
it is rendered pelican. Bochart sup- 
poses it is the ardea stelluris, or bitourn, 
which frequents watery places in de- 
serts, and makes a horrible noise. The 
pelican is a sea-fow!, and cannot be in- 
tended here. The cormorant or water- 
raven, is a large fowl of the pelican 
kind, which occupies the cliffs by the 
sea, feeds on fish, and which is ex- 
tremely voracious, and which is the 
emblem of a glutton. It is not certain 
what fowl is intended here, but the 
word properly denotes a water-fowl, 
and evidently refers to some bird that 
inhabits desolate places. { And the 
bittern shall possess it. For a descrip- 
tion of the dittern, see Note, ch. Xiv. 23. 
@ The owl also and the raven. Well 
known birds, that occupy deserts and 
old ruins of houses or towns. The 
image here is that of desolation and 
ruin; and the sense is, that the land 
should be reduced to a desert, or a waste, 
that should not be inhabited by man, 
but should be given up to wild animals, 
How well this agrees with Edom may 
be seen in the ‘Travels of Burckhardt, 
Seetzen, and others. In regard to the 
fact that the cormorant (np, adth) 
should be found there, it may be proper 
to introduce a remark of Burckhardt, 
who seems to have had no reference 
to this prophecy. “The bird atta,” 
says he, “is met with in immense num- 
bers. They fly in such large flocks 
that the boys often kill two or thre of 


them at a time, merely by throwing a 
stick among them.” So also in regard 
to the faet that the ew! and the raven 
shall dwell there, the following state- 
ments are made by travellers, Captain 
Mangles relates, that while he and his fel- 
low-travellers were examining the ruins 
aud contemplating the sublime scenery 
of Petra, “ the screaming of the eagles, 
hawks, and owls, which were soaring 
above their heads in considerable num- 
bers, seemingly anneyed at any one ap- 
proaching their lonely habitation, added 
much to the singularity of the scene.” 
So says Burckhardt: “The fields of 
Tafyle (situated in the immediate vivi- 
nity of Edom) are frequented by an 
immense number of crows.” | Aad he 
shall stretch out upon it. ‘This is an 
allusion to the fact that an architect 
uses a line, which is employed to lay 
out his work. See Note, ch. xxvili. 17. 
4] The line of confusion. A similar ex. 
pression occurs in 2 Kings xxi. 18: 
“T will stretch over Jerusalem the line 
of Samaria, and: the plummet of the 
house of Ahab;” ze. I will apply the 
same measure and rule of destruction to 
Jerusalem that has been applied to Sa- 
maria. So Edom should be marked out 
for desolation, and for a waste. It was 
the work which God had duid out, and 
which he intended to perform. J And 
the stenes of emptiness. Probably the 
plummet whieh the architect commonly 
employed with his line. See Note, ch. 
xxviii, 17. It is a fact, however, that 
Edom is at present an extended waste 
of stones and barren rocks. ‘“ We had 
before us an immense ex panse of dreary 
country, entirely covered with black 
flints, with here and there some hilly 
chain rising trom the plain.” Burck- 
hardt’s Travels iu Syria, p. 445. | 
12, They shall call the nobles, &e. A 
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13. And thorns shall come up 
in her palaces, nettles and bram- 
bles in the fortresses thereof: and 
it shall be an habitation of dra- 
gons, and a court for ' owls. 

14. The 2 wild beasts of the 
\ daughters of the owl, or, ostriches. ch. 18. 
22, 2 Ziim. 


ISATAH. 


(B.C. 718, 


desert shall also meet with * the 
wild beasts of the island, and the 
satyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
screech ow] also shall rest there, 
and find for herself a place of 
rest. 


3 Tim, or, sight monster, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. And thorns shall spring up in her palaces ; 
The nettle and bramble in her strong holds: 
And she shall become a habitation for dragons, 
A residence for ostriches. 
14. And the wild cats and jackals shall meet one another; 
And the satyr shall call to his fellow: 
There also shall the night-spectre dwell quietly, 
And find for herself a place of rest. 


more correct rendering of this would be, 
“ As to the nobles, they shall call them, 
but there shall be there no kingdom.” 
The idea is, that the kingdom would be 
desolate; there would be no people to 
rule. Or, the sense is, there shall be 
no nobles there who shall survive the 
destruction, and who can and will un- 
dertak: the government of the ruined 
state. ‘I'he idea is taken from a govern- 
ment or constitution where the monarch 
is chosen from the ranks of the nobility. 
Idumea was formerly governed, as we 
have seen, (see the Introduction to the 
chapter,) by dukes, or princes; and it 
is probable that when it became a mo- 
narchy it was a part of the constitution 
that the sovereign should be chosen 
from the ranks of the princes. The 
idea here is, that all now should be 
gone ; none should be left who could be 
called to the throne; or if any were 
left, they wou!d be unwi'ling to under- 
take the government of a country which 
had ceased to be a kingdom, or where 
all was disorder and confusion. | And 
all her princes shall be nothing. Long 
since Idumea has ceased to be a king- 
dom, and there are neither nobles nor 
princes there, nor are there any remains 
of an organized and independent go- 
@ernment. 


13. And thorns, &c. See Note, ch v 6 | 


q Zt shall be an habitation of dragons. 
On the meaning of the word dragons, 
see Note, ch. xiii. 22. ( Court for owls. 
A place of resort, a residence of owls. 
The word rendered court (ym) means 
a dwelling-place, a habitation, as well as 
an inclosure, or court. The margin is, 
daughters of the owl, or, ostriches. See 
Note, ch. xili, 21. “I would,” says 
Stephens, when standing amidst the 
ruins of Petra, the capital of Idumea, 
(see Note, ch. xvi. 1,) and with this 
passage of Isaiah in his eye, “I would 
that the sceptic could stand as I did, 
among the ruins of this city among the 
rocks, and there open the sacred book, 
and read the words of the inspired pens 
man, written when this desolate place 
was one of the greatest cities in the 
world. I see the scoff arrested, his 
cheek pale, his lip quivering, and his 
heart quaking with fear, as the ancient 
city cries out to him in a voice loud and 
powerful as one risen from the dead; 
though he would not believe Moses and 
the prophets, be believes the hand- 
writing of God himself, in the desolae 
tion and eternal ruin around him.” Ine 
cidents of Travel in Egypt, &c., vol. il, 
p. 76. 

14, The wild beasts of the desert, 
There is in the original here a paronoe 
masia, or pun, which caunot be cone 
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15. There shall the great owl 
make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow: 
there shall the vultures also be 
gathered, every one with her 
mate, 
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16. Seek ® ye out of the book 
of the Lorn, and read: no one ° 
of these shall fail, none shall want 


her mate: for my mouth it hath 
commanded, and his spirit it hath 


gathered them. 
nIs.8.20. John 5.39. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 
o Matt. 6.18. Luke 21. 33. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. There shall the arrow-snake make her nest, and lay her eggs ; 
She shall hatch there, and nourish [her young] under her shadow; 
And there also shall the vultures be gathered together, 


Each one with her mate. 


16. Search ye from the book of Jzwovau, and read: 


Not one of these shall fail; 





‘veyed in atranslation. The word ren- 
dered “wild beasts of the desert,”(a”x,) 
is rendered by the LXX, datpomea, 


demons. Qn the meaning of the word, 
see Note, ch. xiii. 21. & The wild 
beasts of thetsland. Marg., Jjim, Heb. ox. 
See Note, ch. xiii. 22. Probably the 
term denotes the jackal. Gesenius sup- 
poses it is so called from its howl, or 
nocturnal cry—from an Arabic word 
signifying to howl. And the suatyr. 
See Note, ch. xiii. 21. YF Shall cry to 
his fellow. A most shocking descrip- 
tion of the desolation, when all that is 
heard among the ruins shall be the dole- 
ful cry of the wild beasts. | The 
screech owl, &c. Marg., night monster. 
The word my> (from 4, night) pro- 
perly denotes a night-spectre, a ghost— 
a creature of Jewish superstition. ‘lhe 
Rabbins discribe it in the form of a 
female, elegantly dressed, that lay in 
wait for children by night, either to 
carry them off, or to murderthem. The 
Grecks had a similar idea respecting the 
female “Eyzrovoa, and this idea corre- 
sponds to the Roman fables respecting 
the Lamie and Striges, and to the 
Arabic notions of the Ghiles, whom 
they described as female monsters that 
dwell in deserts, and tear men to pieces. 
See Gesenius, Comm. in loco; and Bo- 
ehart, Hieroz. t. ii. p. 831. The margin 
dm our version expresses the correct 
dea. All this is descriptive of utter 


and perpetual desolation —of a land 
that should be full of old ruins, and in- 
habited by the animals that usually 
make such ruins their abode. 

15. There shall the great owl, (sip.) 
Gesenius supposes that this is the arrow- 
snake,so called from its darting, or spring= 
ing, in the manner of the rattle-snake— 
from an obsolete root, to draw oneself 
together, to contract. Bochart, in Hieroz. 
t. i, lib. ili. c. xi. pp. 408—419, has ex- 
amined the meaning of the word at 
length, and comes to the conclusion 
that it means the serpent which the 
Greeks called acontias, and the Latins 
jaculus—the arrow-snuke. ‘The serpent 
is Oviparous, and nourishes its young. 
The ancient versions, however, under- 
stand it in the same sense as the kippod 
in ver. 11—the hedge-hog, or porcupine, 
q Under her shadow. Siall nourish, or 
cherish her young. ‘This might be 
done by the serpent that should coil up 
and cherish her young. {| The vultu es, 
&c. The black vulture, according to 
Bochart; according to Gesenius, the 
kite, or falcon ; so called from its swift 
flight. Hither of them will suit the 
connexion. 4 Also be gathered. Be 
gathered together; shall be found in 
great numbers. § Every one with her 
mate, ‘They shall make their nests 
there ; that is, this shall be their home— 
their secure, undisturbed retreat. 

16. Seek ye out. Look carefull 
the prediction, and its fulfilment. 


at 
This 
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17. And he hath cast the lot for 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 


possess it for ever, from genera- 


them, and his hand hath divided tion to generation shall they dwell 
it unto them by line: they shall therein. 


NEW 


No one shall lack her mate: 
For His mouth it hath commanded, 
And His Spirit it shall assemble them. 


. And He hath cast the lot for them, 


And His hand shall divide it unto them by line: 


For ever shall they possess it, 
From generation to generation shell they dwell therein. 





seems to be addressed to the inhabitants 
of that land, or to any who might doubt, 
or be disposed to examine. They were 
invited to compare the prediction with 
‘the fulfilment, und to see how literally 
all would be fulfilled—an examination 
which may be made now, and the pre-e 
diction will be seen to have been ac- 
complished with most surprising parti- 
cularity and accuracy. | Zhe book of 
the Lorp. The book of JEHovaH, 
which he has caused to be written, re- 
ferring, perhaps, especially to what 
Isaiah has here recorded; including, 
also, what had been uttered by the other 
prophets in repardtoEdom. The main 
reference is, however, doubtless, to what 
Isaiah has written ; and the invitation is 
to compare his erate with the 
certain and remarkable evidence of the 
fulfilment. ‘The prophet evidently 
contemplated the insertion of his pro- 
phecy among the sacred books of the 

ews, from which those that followed 
him might judge of the correctness of 
the prophecy.” Noyes. That a col- 
lection of the various prophetic books 
was made, constituting one book or 
volume, and regarded as the work of 
inspiration, is well known, and is re- 
ferred to, during the captivity in Baby- 
lon, by Daniel, Dan. ix. 2. ‘The direc- 
tien to search that book accords with 
the command of the Saviour, John v. 
39, and the direction to Nicodemus, 
Jobn vii. 52, to search the Scriptures, 
@ No one of these shall fail. Not one 
of these predictions, or these things 
which have been spoken. | None shall 
want her mate, That is, none of the 


things which I have spoken shall want 
a fulfilment as its companion ; none shall 
fail, The danguage 1¢ here evidently 
taken from the pairing of animals, and 
is language which denotes that all that 
is spoken shall be complete, or shall be 
entirely fulfilled, Some have undere 
stood this as referring to the wild ani- 
mals of which he had spoken, and as 
meaning that in desolate Idumea they 
should be appropriately paired, and 
should breed and increase in abundance, 
But, perhaps, the more natural inter 
pretation is to refer it to the predictions 
of the prophet, as meaning that no one 
thing which he had uttered should want 
a complete fulfilment. | For my mouth, 
The word “ my” is not in the Hebrew. 
The Hebrew phrase is, wimp, “ For 
the mouth, he, or that hath commanded.” 
The word win stands for He; that is, 
Jehovah, and the phrase means the 
same as /zs mouth; that is, the mouth of 
God. The LXX render it, “For the 
Lord hath commanded them.” Lowth 
rendersit, “ Forthe mouth of JeEnovag,” 
&c., changing win into mir, in accord- 
ance with five MSS., and the translation 
ofthe LXX. ¥ And his Spirit. The 
Spirit of God; that is, Jenova him- 
self. § Hath gathered them. Will col 
lect, or assemble; 2 e., the wild beasts 
spoken of in the previous verses, that 
shall occupy desolate Idumea. It shall 
be the agency of God that shall bring 
then up upon the land to occupy it for 
ever. 

17. And he hath cast the lot for them. 
le hath assigned to them the land of 
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Edom, to be oecnpied by them as their 
portion. This lunguage is taken from 
the fact that countries were commonly 
divided, particularly among conquerors, 
by the lot. In this way Judea was 
divided among the tribes of Israel. 
Num. xxvi. 55, 56. His hand hath 
divided tt unto them by line. He has 
marked out, as a surveyor does, the 
land of Edom as the dwelling-place of 
the beasts of the forest.. A land was 
usually surveyed and divided into pro- 
per parts or portions before the lot was 
east. Josh. xviii. 4—6. QJ They shall 
possess tt, &c. The wild beasts men- 
tioned in the previous verses. It shail 
be given up to perpetual desolation. 
The testimony of all travellers demon- 
strates that thus far this prediction has 
been strikingly fulfilled. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is a continuation of the 
prophecy commenced in the previous 
ehapter. See the Analysis of ch, xxxiv. 
for a general view of the design of the 
prophecy. The object of the whole 
prophecy is, to show that all the enemies 
of the people of God, and particularly 
Edom, which had so peculiarly and 
grievously offended them, should be 
destroyed; and that the destruction of 
their foes should be followed by times 
of security, prosperity, and joy. 

That this chapter refers to the times 
of the Messiah is apparent from the 
slightest inspection of it. It so clearly 
describes the times of the gospel; so 
distinctly speaks of the very works 
which the Redeemer in fact performed ; 
and is so full, and rich, and beautiful, 
that it cannot be regarded as referring 
to any other period, It has in many 
respects a strong resemblance to the 

edictions in ch. xi. and xii, and is 
incontestably among the most beautiful 
of the prophecies of Isaiah. 

The chapter may be divided into the 
following portions :-— 

I. The consolations whieh would 

follow the destruction of all their 
enemies, and the flourishing state 
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which woald succeed; as great a 
change as if the wilderness were 
to biossom like the rose, and the 
glory and beauty of Lebanon and 
armel should be given to the 
desert. Vs. 1, 2. 
The exhortation addressed to 
these in office and authority to 
comfort the feeble, and strengihen 
the weak with the assurance that 
those blissful times would come. 


8. 3, 4. 
Ill. The description of the actual con- 


dition of the future period of hap- 
piness which is foretold. 

(a.) The eyes of the blind would 
be opened, and the deaf 
made to hear, and the lame 
man be cured. There would 
be a display of miraculous 
power in restoring the blind, 
the deaf, and the lame, &c.; 
and in connexion with this 
there would be joy and hap- 
piness, abundance, repre- 
sented by streams bursting 
forth in the desert. Vs. 5, 


6, 7. 

(d.) There would be purity. It 
would be a time of holiness. 
The way of access to these 
blessings would be open and 
free to all—even to all na- 
tions, but it would be a way 
for the pure only. Holiness 
would prevail; and none 
would avail themselves of 
these benefits who were not 
holy. Ver. 8. 

(c.) It would be a time of safety. 
There would be no enemy 
that could overcome and 
subdue them. Ver. 9. 

(d.) It would be a time of ele- 
vated joy—represented by 
the return to Zion from a 
long and painful captivity, 
ver. 10. The people of God 
would abide in security, 
and their sorrows would be 
ended. In the fulness of 
the blessings of the reign of 
the Messiah all their sorrow 
and sighing would flee away. 
Ver, 10. 
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_ 1. The wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them; 


ISATAH. 
| and * the desert shall rejoice, and 


(B.C. 718, 


blossom as the rose. 
a ch. 55. 12, 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. The wilderness and the parched land shall be glad on account 


of these things ; 


And the desert shall blossom as the rose. 





1, The wilderness and the solitary 
place. This is evidently figurative 
language, such as is often employed by 
the prophets. ‘The word rendered 
“solitary place” (my) denotes, properly, 
a dry place; a place without springs 
and streams of water; and as such 
places produce no verdure, and nothing 
to sustain life, the word comes to mean 
a desert. Such expressions are often 
used in the S-riptures to express moral 
or spiritual desolation; and in this sense 
evidently the phrase is used here. It 
does not refer to the wastes or desola- 
tions of Judea, but to all places that 
might be properly called a moral wilder- 
ness, Or a ‘spiritual desert; and thus 
aptly expresses the condition of the 
heathen world that was to be benefited 
by the blessings foretold in this chapter. 

he parallel expressions in ch. xli 17— 
19, xliv. 8, 4, show that this is the sense 
in which the phrase is here used; and 
that the meaning is, that every situasion 
which might be appropriately called a 
moral wilderness—that is, the whole 
heathen world—would ultimately be 
made glad. The sense is, that as great 
and happy changes would take place in 
regard to those desolations as if the 
wilderness should become a vast field 

roducing the lily and the rose; or as 
if (ver. 2) there chould be imparted to 
such places the glory of Lebanon, and 
the beauty and fertility of Sharon and 
Carmel, | Shall be glad for them. 'Vhis 
is evidently a personification, a beauti- 
ful poetic figure by which the wilder- 
ness is represented as expressing joy. 
The sense is, the desolate moral world 
would be filled with joy on account of 
the blessings which are here predicted. 
The phrase “tor them,” expressed in 


Heb. by the affix pn, means, doubtless, 
on account of the blessings which are 
foretold in this prophecy. Lowth sup- 
poses, however, that the letter has been 
added to the word “ shall be glad,” Ww, 
by mistake, because the following word 
begins with an. The reading of the 
present Hebrew text is followed by 
none of the ancient versions; but it is, 
nevertheless, probably the correct read- 
ing, and there is no authority for chang- 
ing it. The sense is expressed above 
by the phrase, “shall rejoice on account 
of the things contained in this pro- 
phecy;” to wit, the destruction of all 
the foes of God, and the universal estab- 
lishment of his kingdom. Those who 
wish to see a more critical examination 
of the words here used, may find it in 
Rosenmiller and Gesenius. And 
blossom as the rose. The word rendered 
rose (nym) occurs only here and in 
Cant. ii. 1, where it 1s also rendered arose. 
The LXX render it the lily, (xpivov.) 
The Vulgate also renders it dlium—the 
lily. The Syriac renders it also by a 
word which signifies the lily, or narcis- 
sus; or, according to the Syriac lexi- 
cographers, the meadow suffron, an 
autumnal flower springing from poison- 
ous bulbous roots, and of a white and 
violet color. The sense is not, however, 
affected materially whatever be the 
meaning of the word. Either the rose, 
the lily, or the saffron, would convey 
the idea of beauty compared with the 
solitude and desolation of the desert. 
The word rose with 1s—as being a 
flower better known—‘onveys a more 
striking image of beat y, and there is 
no impropriety in reta.uivg it. 
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2. It shall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and 
singing: the glory of Lebanon» 
shall be given unto it, the excel- 
lency of Carmel and Sharon, they 

& Hos. 14. 5,6. 
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shall see the glory of the Lorp, 
and the excellency of our God. 
_ 3. Strengthen © ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. 

c Heb, 12. 12, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. It shall blossom abundant) 


The glory of Lebanon shall’ be 


and exult with joy and singing; 
iven to it, 


The beauty of Carmel and of Sharon: 
They shall see the glory of JEHovaAn, 


The majesty of our God. 


$. Strengthen ye the hands that are weak, 
And confirm the tottering knees. 


2. It shall blossom abundantly. Heb., 
“ blossoming it shall blossom;” a com- 
mon mode of expression in Hebrew, 
denoting certainty, abundance, fulness — 
similar to the expression, (Gen. li. 17,) 
“ Dying thou shalt die,” z. e., thou shalt 
surely die. The sense here is, it shall 
certainly blossom, or it shall blossom in 
abundance. And rejoice even with 
joy, &c. Strong figurative language, 
denoting the change, and the greatness 
of the blessings; as great as if in the 
lone desert and in the waste wilderness, 
there should be heard the voice of joy 
and rejoicing. The LXX render this, 
“the deserts of Jordan also bloom and 
rejoice;” and Jerome applies this to the 
preaching of John in the wilderness 
adjacent to Jordan. The LXX evi- 
dently read ym), instead of the Hebrew 
wy. Lowth has followed this, and ren- 
dered it, “the well-watered plain of 
Jordan shall rejoice,” but without any 
authority from Heb. MSS. for the 
change. | The glory of Lebanon. The 
glory or ornament of Lebanon was its 
cedars. Fora description of Lebanon, 
see Note, ch. x. 34. ‘The sense here is, 
that the change would be as great under 
the blessings of the Messiah’s reign as if 
there should be suddenly transferred to 
the waste wilderness the majesty and 
glory of Mount Lebanon. 4 Zhe ez- 
cellency of Curmel. Carmel was em- 
blematic of beauty, as Lebanon was of 
majesty, and as Sharon was of fertility. 


For a description of Carmel, see Note, 
ch. xxix, 17; of Sharon, see Note, ch. 
xxxili. 9, The sense is clear. ‘The 
blessings of the times of the Messiah 
would be as great, compared with 
what had existed before, as if the desert 
were made as lovely as Carmel, and as 
fertile as Sharon. ‘The world, that in 
regard to comfort, intelligence, and 
piety, might be compared to a vast, 
pathless desert, should be like the beauty 
of Carmel and the fertility of Sharon. 
q They shall see. The deserts shall 
see; or the inhabitants of the desolate 
world shall see. The glory of the 
Lorp. As manifested under the Messiah. 

3. Strengthen ye, &c. That is, you 
who are in office; you who are the 
religious teachers and guides of the 
people. This is an address made by the 
prophet tn view of what he had said and 
was about to say of the promised bles- 
sings. The sense is, strengthen and 
sustain the feeble and the desponding 
by the promised blessings; by the as- 
surances (ch. xxxiv.) that all the ene- 
mies of God and his people will be 
destroyed; and that he will manifest 
himself as their protector, and send upon 
them the promised blessings. Or it may 
be regarded as addressed to those who 
should have influence and authority— 
the officers and ministers of religion—- 
when these blessings should have come; 
aud as being an exhortation to them to 
make use of the influences, the pro- 
mises, and the consolations which would 
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4, Say tothem that are of a! 


fearful heart, Be strong, fear ¢ 
not: behold, your God will come 


* JSATAH, 


[B.C. 718, 
recompence ; he will come and 


save © you. 
5. Then § the eyes of the blind 


with vengeance, even God with a shall be opened, and the ears of 


' hasty. d ch. 44, 2, 


the deaf shall be unstopped. 


ech. 25.9, Luke 21. 28. f Matt. 11.5 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
4. Say to the faint-hearted, “Be strong; fear not; 


“Lo! your God! 


‘“‘ Vengeance cometh; the retribution of God! 
‘Fle will come and save you !” 

&. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened; 
And the ears of the deaf be unstopped. 


attend the coming of the Messiah, to 
strengthen the feeble and confirm those 
who were fuint-hearted. The weak 
hands, and confirm the feeble knees. 
Strength resides mainly in the arms, 
and in the lower limbs, or the knees. 
If these are feeble, the whole frame is 
feeble. Fear relaxes the strength of 
the arms, and the firmness of the knees; 
and the expressions, ‘* weak hands,” 
and “feeble knees,” become synony- 
mous with saying, of a timid, fearful, 
and desponding frame of mind. Such 
were to be strengthened by the assur- 
ance of the favor of God, and by the 
consolations which would flow from the 
reign of the Messiah. The Jews, who 
looked abroad upon the desolations of 
their country, were to be comforted and 
strengthened by the hope of future bles- 
sings; those who lived in those future 
times were to be consoled by the assur- 
ances of the favor of God through the 
Messiah. Comp. Notes, ch. xl. 1. 

4. Suy to them. This is still an ad- 
dress to the officers and ministers of 
religion, to make use of all the consola- 
tions which these truths and predic- 
tions furnish to confirm and strengthen 
the people of God. | Ofa fearful 
heart. Of a timid, pusillanimous heart; 
those who tremble before their enemies. 
The Hebrew is, as in the margin, “of 
a hasty heart;” that is, of those who 
are disposed to flee before their enemies. 
See Note, ch. xxx. 16. J Be strong, &c. 
In the assurauce that God will come 


and save you. | Behold, your God will 
come with vengeance. ‘hat is, in the 
manner described in the previous chap- 
ter; and, generally, he will take ven- 
geance on all the enemies of his people, 
and they shall be punished. The lan- 
guage in this chapter is. in part. derived 
from the captivity at Babylon (ver. 10), 
and the general idea is, that God would 
take vengeance on ail their enemies. 
and would bring them complete and 
final deliverance. This does not mean 
that when the Messiah should come, he 
would be disposed to take vengeance; 
nor do the words “ your God,” here re- 
fer to the Messiah; but it is meant that 
their God—JrHovan—would certainly 
come and destroy all their enemies, 
and prepare the way thus for the come 
ing of the Prince of Peace. The gene- 
ral promise is, that however many ene- 
mies might attack them, or however 
much they might fear them, yet that 
JEHOVAH would be their Protector, and 
would completely humble and prostrate 
all their foes, 

5. Then. In that future time; during 
the period embraced in the promise; as 
the result of his coming to save you from. 
your enemies. | The eyes of the blind 
shall be opened. The images in this 
verse and the following are images of 
joy and exultation. They describe the 
times of happiness when God would 
come to save them from their foes. 
This passage is so accurate a description 
of what the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, 
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4s 
6. Then shall the lame man leap | shall waters ® break out, and 
as an hart, and the tongue of the | streams in the desert. 


dumb sing: for in the wilderness 


ach. 41. 18; 43. 19. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall sing; 
For in the wilderness shall waters break forth, 
And streams in the desert. 





did, that it doubtless refers to the mira- 
eles which he would perform. In not 
afew instances did he, in fact, restore 
the bliud to sight, giving thus the most 
mnequivocal proof that he was the Mes- 
siah sent from God. Matt. ix. 27; xx. 
30; Mark viii. 23; x. 46; Luke vii. 21. 
It is a full confirmation of the opinion 
that this passage refers to the Messiah, 
that the Saviour himself appeals to the 
fact that he restored the blind to sight, 
as demonstration that he was the Mes- 
siah, implying that it was predicted that 
this would be a part of his appropriate 
work. Matt. xi. 5. Comp. Luke iv. 18. 
@ And the ears of the deuf shall be un- 
stopped. Another demonstration of divine 
powerpand another proof that should be 
furnished that the Messiah was from 
God. The Lord Jesus often gave this 
demonstration that he was invested with 
divine power. Matt. xi.5; Mark vil. 
$2, 37; ix. 25. 

6. Then shull the lame man leap. This 
was literally fulfilled after the coming 
of the Messiah. Acts xiv. 10; iil. 8. 
It is an emblem of the general joy which 
the coming of the Messiah would im- 
part; and is an instance of the blessings 
which it would convey. 4 As an hart. 
The word here used denotes the stag, 
or male deer. In Arabic it denotes the 
wild, or mountain goat; the chamois. 
The word sometimes refers to any 
Bpecies of deer or antelope; and this is 
referred to here trom its quick and 
sprightly nature. & And the tongue of the 

mb sing. Shall be able to sing, and 
to praise God. On the restoration of 
the dumb to the benefits of language, 
see Matt. ix. 32, 33; Luke xi. 14; Matt. 
xii, 22; xv. 30, 31; Mark ix, 17, 


| For in the wilderness shall waters break 
out, &e. The joy shall be as great, 
and the blessings as numerous and ree 
freshing, as if ranning fountains should 
suddenly break out in the desert, and 
the thirsty and weary traveller should 
be thus unexpectedly and fully supplied. 
The world, in regard to its real com- 
forts without the gospel, may be not 
unaptly compared to a vast waste of 
pathless sands and arid plains. No- 
thing will more strongly express the 
blessings of the gospel than the idea of 
cool, refreshing, abundant fountains and 
streams bursting forth in such pathless 
wastes. This is an image which would 
be very expressive to those who were 
accustomed to cross such deserts, and it is 
one which is frequently employed by the 
sacred writers, and especially by Isaiah. 
See Isa, xliii. 19, 20; xlviii. 21; xlix. 10; 
11; lv. 13 lviii. 11. ‘* Lameness and 
dumbness are the uniform effects of 
long walking in a desert; the sand and 
gravel produce the former, fatigue the 
latter. In such cases, some of us have 
walked hours together without uttering 
a sentence; and all walked as if crip- 
pled, from the sand and gravel getting 
into the shoes; but the sight of water, 
especially if unexpected, unloosed every 
tongue, and gave agility to every limb; 
men, oxen, goats, sheep and dogs ran 
with speed and expressions of joy to the 
refreshing element.”—Cumpbell, Travels 
in Africa. The Chaldee Paraplrast 
understands this as referring entirely to 
the return from the captivity at Baby- 
lon. ‘Then shall they see the exiles 
of Israel assembled, ascend to their own 
land as the swift stags, so that they shall 
not be hindered.” 
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 %. And the parched ground bitation of dragons, where each 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty lay, shall be ' grass with reeds 
land springs ® of water: in the ha- and rushes. 


A John 4. 14; 7. 38. 


Yor, a court for. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. And the Serab [ Mirage] shall become a pool, 
And the thirsty ground springs of water ; 
In the habitation of dragons, where each lay, 
Shall be a dwelling for reeds and rushes. 





7. And the parched ground shall be- 
come a pool. The idea is the same here 
as in the previous verse, that under the 
Messiah blessings should be as great as 
if “the parched ground” should be- 
come a lake of pure and refreshing 
water. The words “parched ground,” 
however, probably do not convey the 
sense which Isaiah intended. The 
image which he had in his eye is much 
more striking and beautiful than that 
which is denoted by the “ parched 
ground.” Lowth translates it, “ the 
glowing sand.” The LXX, “the dry 
pluce,” dvvdpo¢. The Hebrew word, 
33, Sharab, properly denotes the heat 


of thesun (Isa, xlix. 10), and then the phe- 
nomena which is produced by the refrac- 
tion of the rays of the sun on the glowing 
sands of a desert, and which gives the 
appearance of a sea or lake of water, so 
that the most experienced travellers are 
often deceived. ‘This phenomenon is 
witnessed in the deserts of Arabia and 
Egypt, and has been also seen occasion- 
ally in the south of France, and in Rus- 
sia. We have no word in English to 
express it. The French word by which 
it is commonly designated is mirage. 
It is caused by the refraction of the 
rays of the sun, an explanation of which 
may be found in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia, vol. xiv. pp. 753 — 755. 
It 1s often described by travellers, and 
is referred to in the Koran, ch. xxiv. 39: 
The works of unbelievers are Nke the Serad 
in a plain, 
Which the thirsty man takes to be water, until 
he comes to it, and finds that it is not. 
Mr. Sale’s note on this place in the 
Koran is, “Fhe Arabic word Serub 
signifies that false appearance which in 


the eastern countries is often seen in 
sandy plains about noon, resembling a 
large lake of water in motion, and is 
occasioned by the reverberation of 
the sun-beams, ‘by the quivering, une 
dulating motion of that quick succession 
of vapors and exhalations which are 
extracted by the powerful influence of 
the sun.’ (Shaw’s Travels, p. 378.) It 
sometimes tempts thirsty travellers out 
of their way, but deceives them when 
they come near, either going forward, 
(for it always appears at the same 
distance,) or quite vanishes.” Q. Cure 
tius also has mentioned it, in the de- 
scription of the march of Alexander the 
Great across the Oxus to Sogdianas 
‘The vapor of the summer sun in- 
flamed the sands, which when they be- 
gan to be inflamed, all things seemed to 
burn. A dense cloud, produced by the 
unusual heat of the earth, covered the 
light, and the appearance of the plains 
was like a vast ain: deep sea.” Curt, 
vii. 5. The Arabians often refer to 
this in their writings, and draw images 
from it. “ Like the Serab of the plain, 
which the thirsty take to be water.” 
* He runs for the spoil of the Serab,”—= 
a proverb. “ Deceitful as the appear- 
ance of water,”’—a proverb also. ‘“ Be 
not deceived by the glimmer of the 
Serab,”— another proverb. This ap- 
pearance has been often described by 
modern travellers. See Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 375; Clarke’s Travels, vol. 1i. p. 295; 
Belzoni’s ‘Travels and Operations in 
Egypt and Nubia, p. 196. ‘The same 
appearance has been observed in India, 
and in various parts of Africa. ‘ Dur- 
ing the French expedition to Egypt, the 
phenomena of unusuai refractions were 
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8. And an highway shall be | there, and a way, and it shall be 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Anda highway shall be there, and a path; 
And it shall be called “ The holy way ;” 


often seen. The uniformity of the ex- 
tensive sandy plains of Lower Egypt is 
interrupted only by small eminences, on 
which the villages are situated, in order 
to escape the inundations of the Nile. 
In the morning and the evening, as 
many have remarked, objects appear in 
their natural position; but when the 
surface of the sandy ground is heated 
by the sun, the land seems at a certain 
distance terminated by a general in- 
undation. The villages which are be- 
yond it appear like so many islands 
situated in the middle of a great lake; 
and under each village is ap inverted 
image of it. As the observer ap- 

roaches the limits of the apparent 
Inundation, the imaginary lake which 
seemed to encircle the village withdraws 
itself, and the same illusion is repro- 
duced by another village more remote.” 
Edin. Encye. vol. xiv. p. 754. See 
Gesenius also, and Rosenmiiller on this 
place. It is frequently seen now. “In 
the desert,” says Prof. Robinson, “we 
had frequent instances of the mirage, 
presenting the appearance of lakes of 
water and islands; and as we began to 
descend towards Suez, it was difficult to 
distinguish between these appearances 
and the distant real waters of the Red 
Sea.” Travels in Palestine and the 
adjacent regions, in 1838. Bib. Repos. 
April 1839, p. 402. The idea of the 
prophet, if he refers, as I suppose he 
does, to this phenomenon, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. It is, that the mirage, 
which has the appearance only of a 
sheet of water, and which often deceives 
the traveller, shall become a real lake; 
that there shall be hereafter no decep- 
tion, no illusion; that man, like a tra- 
veller on pathless sands, weary and 
thirsty, shall no more be deluded and 
deceived by false appearances and un- 
real hopes. The hopes and promises 
which this world can furnish are as delu- 
sive as is the mirage to the exhausted and 
thirsty traveller. Man approaches them, 
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and, like that delusive appearance, they 
recede or vanish. If they are still seen, 
they are always at a distance; and he 
follows the false and delusive appear- 
ance till he comes to the end of life. 
But the blessings of religion, the pro- 
mises of God through the Messiah, are 
like real lakes of water and running 
streams to the thirsty traveller. They 
never deceive, never recede, never 
vanish, never are unsatisfactory. Man 
may approach them, knowing that there 
is no illusion; he may satisfy his wants, 
and still the supPy is unexhausted, and 
inexhaustible. thers also may ap- 
proach the same fountain of pure joy, 
with as much freedom as other travel- 
lers may approach the running stream 
in the desert. J Jn the habitation of 
dragons. See Note, ch. xiii. 22. The 
sense of this is plain. The idea is, that 
the blessings which are promised shall 
be as great as if in such dry and desolate 
places there should be verdure and 
beauty. | Where each lay. In every 
place which the wild beast had occu- 
pied. J Shall be grass. Margin, a 
court for. The Hebrew word yn, may 


mean either grass, or it may mean @ 
court, or a habitation. The latter is un- 
doubtedly the meaning of the word 
here, and thus it responds in the paral- 
lelism to the “ habitation of dragons.” 
In the habitation where each lay, 
Shall be a court for reeds and rushes, 

q Reeds and rushes. These usually 
grew by ponds and marshes. The 
image which the prophet had heen em- 
ploying was that of a desert of sands 
and arid plains. He here says, that 
there should be verdure, In those path- 
less wastes there should spring up that 
which was nourished by water. The 
sense is, that those portions of the earth 
which are covered with moral desola- 
tion, like the pathless wastes of the 
desert, shall put on the appearance of 
moral cultivation and verdure. 

8. And an highway shall be there, 

P 


ealled The way of holiness; the 
unclean ! shall not pass over it; ! 
but it shall be for those: the way- 


€ch. 52.1. Joel3.1%. Bev. 21. 27. 
‘ or, for he shall be with them. 
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faring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein. 
9. No * lion shall be there, nor 
k Eek, 34. 25. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
No unclean person shall pass through it, 
But He himself shall be with them walking in the way. 
And the simple shall not mistake [the path. ] 


9. No lion shall be there ; 


See Note, xi. 16. This is language which 
is derived from the return of the Jews 
from captivity. The idea is, that there 
should be easy and uninterrapted ac- 
eess to their own land. The more re- 
mote, thouzh main idea in the mind of 
She prophet seems to have been, that 
dhe way of access to the blessings of the 
Messiah’s reign would be opem and 
free to all. Comp. ch. xl. 3,4. And 
away. It is not easy to mark the dif- 
ference between the word way, ‘7h, and 
a highway ‘np. Probably the latter 
refers more particularly to a raised way 
(from 5p, to cast up,) and would be 
expressed by our word cause-way oF 
turnpike. It was such a way as was 
usually made for the march of armies, 
by removing obstructions, filling val- 
leys, &c. The word way, 7, is a more 
general term, and denotes a path, or 
road of any kind. And it shall be 
ealled The way of holiness. The reason 
why it should be so called 1s stated. No 
impure person should travel it. The 
idea is, that all who should have access 
to the favor of God, or who should 
come into his sine should be holy. 
@ The unclean. The impure, the de- 
filed, the sinful. Holiness shall be de- 
manded of all who come into the king- 
dom of God. There shall be no idolater 
there; no one shall be admitted who is 
not a pure worshipper of JEHOVAH. 
Such is. the design of the kingdom 
which is set up by the Messiah, and 
such the church of Christ should be. 
@ Shall not pass over it. It shall be 
tred only by the holy and the pure. 
The image of a Aighway to express the 
kingdom of the Messiah, is one that is 








often employed by Isaiah. See ch. xl. 
3, 4; xlix. 31; LxiL 10. ( But it shall 
be for those. For those who are speci- 
fied immediately; for the ransomed of 
the Lord. The margin is, “For he 
shall be with them.” Lowth reads it, 
‘* But he himself shall be with them, walking 
in the way.” 
And this, it seems to me, is the more 
probable sense of the passage, Indicating 
that they should not go alone or unpro- 
tected. It would be a holy way, bes 
eause then God would be with them; 
it would be safe, because he would at- 
tend and defend them. { The way- 
faring men. Heb., “ He walking in the 
way.” According to the translation 
proposed above, this refers to God, 
the Redeemer, who will be with his 
people, walking in the way with them. 
«| Though fools. Web., “ And fools.” 
‘That is, the simple, the unlearned, or 
those who are regarded as fools, The 
path shall be straight and plain. It 
shall be a highway thrown up. so direct, 
and so unlike other paths, that there 
shall be no danger of mistaking it, even 
by the most simple and unlettered. 
The friends of God are often recarded 
as fools by the world. Many of them 
are of the humbler class of life, and 
are destitute of human learning, and of 
worldly wisdom. The sense here is, 
that the way of salvation shall be so 
plain, that no one, however ignorant 
and unlearned, need err in regard to it. 
In accordance with this, the Saviour 
said that the gospel was preached to the 
poor; and he himself represented the 
way to life always as such that the 
most simple and unlettered might find it, 
9. No lion shall be there, Licns 
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any ravenous beast shall go up| but the redeemed shall walk 
thereon, it shall not be found there; | there: 
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Nor shall any ravenous beast go up thereon, 
Nor shall it be found there: 
But the redeemed shall walk there. 





abounded in all the countries adjacent 
to Palestine, and even in that land. 
They are, therefore, often referred to 
by the sacred writers, as objects of 
dread and alarm. The leading idea in 
the language of Isaiah in this whole 
passage is that of a way constructed 
trom Babylon to Judea, so straight and 
plain that the most simple of the people 
might find it and walk init. But such 
@ path would he partly through desert 
sands, and partly through a wilderness. 
It would be in the region that would 
naturally be infested with lions and 
other wild beasts. ‘The prophet, there- 
fore, suggests that there should be no 
cause for such dread and alarm. The 
sense is, that in that kingdom to which 
he had main reference all would be safe. 
They who entered it should be pro- 
tected; they should be delivered from 
their fears; they should find security 
and defence as they travelled that road. 
And it ts true. They who return to 
God, who enter the path that leads to 
life, find there no cause of alarm. 
Their fears subside; their apprehen- 
sions of punishment on account of their 
sins die away; and they walk the path 
of life with security and confidence. 
There is nothing i that way to alarm 
them; and though there may be many 
foes — fitiy represented by lions and 
wild beasts—lying about the way, yet 
no one is permitted to “go up thereon.” 
It is a way for the righteous; and they 
are safe. This is a most beautiful 
image of the safety of the people of 
God, and of their freedom from all 
enemies that could annoy them. | /'we 
the redeemed shall walk there. The dun. 
guage here refers doubtless to tho-e who 
would be rescued from the captivity at 
Babylon; but the main reference is to 


those who would be redeemed by the 
blood of the atonement; or who are 
properly called “the redeemed of the 
Lorp.” That Isaiah was acquainted 
with the doctrine of redemption is ape 
parent from his fifty-third chapter. 
There is not here, indeed, any express 
mention made of the means by which 
they would be redeemed, but the lan- 
guage 3s so general that it may refer 
either to the deliverance from the eap- 
tivity at Babylon, or the future more 
important deliverance of his people 
from the bondage of sin by the atoning 
sacrifice of the Messiah. On the word 
rendered redeem, see Note, ch. xliii. l 
The idea is, that the path here referred 
to is appropriately designed only for 
the redeemed of the Lord. It is not 
for the profane, the polluted, the hy- 
pocrite. It is not for those who live 
for this world, or for those who love 
pleasure more than they love God. The 
church should not be entered except by 
those who have evidence that they are 
redeemed. None should make a profes- 
sion of religion who have not evidence 
that they belong to “the redeemed,” 
and who are not disposed to walk in 
the way of holiness. But, for all such 
it is a highway cast up in this world, 
on which they are to travel. It is 
made by levelling hills and elevating 
valleys; it is made across the sandy 
desert and through the wilderness of 
this world; it is made through a world 
infested with the enemies ot God aud 
his people. It is made straight and 
plain so that none need err; it is de- 
tended from enemies so that all may be 
safe; it is rendered secure, because 
* He,” their Leader and Redeemer, 
shall go with them and guard that 
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10. And the ransomed iof the joy" upon their heads: they shall 
Lorp shall return, and come to obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
Zion with songs ™ and everlasting row ° and sighing shall flee away. 


dich, 51. 11. ms Rev. 5. 9. 


Jude 24, o.Rev.7.17; 21.4. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Yea the ransomed of JenovauH shall return, 
And they shall come to Zion with songs, 
And everlasting joy shall be upon their heads: 
Joy and gladness shall they obtain, 
And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 





10. And the ransomed of the Lorn. 
Those ransomed by JEHovan. The 
word here rendered ransomed is different 
from the word rendered redeemed in 
ver. 0. This word is mp, from m7; 
though it is not easy, perhaps not pos- 
sible, to designate the difference in the 
sense. Doubtless there was a shade 
of difference among the Hebrews, but 
what it was is not now known. See 
this word explained in the Note on ch. 
3.27. The language here is all derived 
from the deliverance from Babylon, 
and the images employed by the pro- 
phet relate to that event. Still, there 
can be no doubt that he meant to de- 
scribe the deliverance under the Mes- 
siah. | Shall return, and come to Zion. 
This language also is that which ex- 
presses the return from Babylon. Ina 
more general sense, and in the sense 
intended particularly by the prophet, it 
means, doubtless, that all who are the 
redeemed of God shall come to him; 
shall be gathered under his protection, 
and shall be saved. With songs. 
With rejoicing—as the ransomed cap- 
tives would return from Babylon, and 
as all who are redeemed enter the 
charch on earth, and will enter into 
heaven above. And everlasting joy 
upon their heads. This may be an ex- 
pression denoting the fact that joy is 
manifest in the face and aspect. Gese- 
nius. Thus we say that joy lights up 
the countenance; and it is possible that 
the Hebrews expressed this idea by 
applying it to the head. Thus the 

ebrews say (Ps. cxxvi. 2): 


Then was our mouth filled with aughter, 
And our tongue with singing. 


Or it may refer to the practice of anoint- 
ing the head with oil and perfume in 
times of festivity and joy—in contrast 
with the custom of throwing ashes on 
the head in times of grief and calamity. 
Rosenmiiller. Or it may refer to a cus- 
tom of wearing a wreath or chaplet of 
flowers in times of festivity, as is often 
done now, and as was commonly done 
among the ancients in triumphal pro- 
cessions. Vitringa. Whichever expo- 
sition be adopted, the idea is the same, 
that there would be great joy, and that 
that joy would be perpetual and un- 
fading. This is true of all who return 
to Zion under the Messiah. Joy is one 
of the first emotions; joy at redemp- 
tion, and at the pardon of sin; joy in 
view of the hopes of eternal life, and of 
the everlasting favour of God. And 
this joy is not short-lived and fading, 
like the garland of flowers on the head; 
it is constant, increasing, everlasting. 
| And sorrow and sighing shall fice 
away. Sve Note on ch. xxv. 8. 

This is a most beautiful close of this 
prophecy; and indeed of the series or 
succession of prophecies which we have 
been thus far contemplating. The re- 
sult of all is, that the redeemed of the 
Lord shall have joy and rejoicing; that 
all their enemies shall be subdued, and 
that they shall be rescued from all their 
foes. In the analysis of the pro- 
phecy contained in the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-fifth chapters, it was stated 
that this prophecy seemed to be a sum- 
mary of all that Isaiah had before 
uttered, and was designed to show that 
all the enemies of the people of God 
should be destroyed, and that they 
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should be triamphantly delivered and 
saved. All these minor deliverances 
were preparatory to and emblematic of 
the greater deliverance under the Mes- 
siah; and accordingly all his predic- 
tions look forward to, and terminate 
in that. In the portions of prophecy 
which we have been over, we have 
seen the people of God represented as 
in danger from the Syrians, the Assy- 
rians, the Egyptians, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Babylonians; and in re- 
ference to them all the same result has 
been predicted, that they would be de- 
livered from them, and that their ene- 
mies would be destroyed. This has 
been, in the chapters which we have 
sie over, successively foretold of 

amascus, of Egypt, of Moab, of Ethi- 
opia, of Babylon, of Edom, and of Sen- 
nacherib; and the prophet has reached 
the conclusion that ALL the enemies of 
God’s people would ultimately be de- 
Stroyed, and that they would be safe 
under the reign of the Messiah, to which 
all their deliverances were preparatory, 
and in which they all would terminate. 
Having pursued this course of the pro- 
phecy; having looked at all these foes ; 
having seen them in vision all de- 
etroyed; having seen the Prince of 
Peace come; having seen the wonders 
that he would perform; having seen all 
danger subside, and the preparation 
made for the eternal security and joy 
of all his people, the prophet closes this 
series of predictions with the beautiful 
statement now before us, “‘ the redeemed 
of JEHOVAH shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ANALYSIS, 


This chapter commences the histo- 
tical portion of Isaiah, which continues 
to the close of the thirty-ninth chapter. 
The main subject is the destruction of 
Sennacherib and his army, ch, xxxvi,, 
xxxvii. It contains also an account of 
the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah; 
the song with which Hezekiah cele- 
brated his recovery ; and an account of 
his ostentation in showing his treasures 
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to the ambassadors of the king of Ba- 
bylon, ch. xxxviii., xxxix. In 2 Chron. 
XxXxii. 32, the following record occurs, 
‘“Now the rest of the acts of Heze- 
kiah, and his goodness, behold they are 
written in the vision of Isaiah, the sou 
of Amoz;” and it is to this portion of 
Isaiah to which the author of the Book 
of Chronicles doubtless refers, 

There was an obvious propriaty in 
Isaiah's. inserting in his prophecy an 
account of the invasion and destruction 
vf Sennacherib. That event has occu- 
pied a considerable portion of his pro- 
phetic announcements; and as he lived 
to see them fulfilled, it was proper that 
he should make a record of the event, 
The prophecy and its fulfilment can 
thus be compared together; and while 
there is the strongest internal testimony 
that the prophecy was uttered before 
the event, there is also the most striking 
and clear fulfilment of all the predic- 
tions on the subject. 

A parallel history of these transac- 
tions occurs in 2 Kings xvii.—xx.; and 
in 2 Chron. xxxii, The history in 
Chronicles, though it contains an ace 
count of the same transaction, is evi- 
dently by another hand, as it bears no 
further resemblance to this than that it 
contains a record of the same transace 
tions. But between the account here 
and in 2 Kings, there is a most striking 
resemblance, so much s0 as to show 
that they were mainly by the same 
hand. It has been made a matter of 
inquiry whether Isaiah was the original 
author, or whether he copied a history 
which he found in the Book of Kings, 
or whether both he and the author of 
the Book of Kings copied from some 
original document which is now lost, 
or whether the collectors of the pro- 
phetic writings after the return from 
the captivity at Babylon, judging that 
such a history would appropriately 
come in here, and explain the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, copied .the account 
trom some historical record, and in- 
serted it among the prophecies of Isaiah, 
This last is the opinion of Rosenmiuller 
—an opinion which evidently lacks all 
historical evidence, and indeed all proe 
bability. ‘The most obvious and fair 
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sapposition undoubtedly is, that this 
history was inserted here by Isaiab, or 
that he made this record according to 
the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. 
Gesenius also accords substantially with 
Rosenmiiller in supposing that this his- 
tory is an elaboration of that in the 
Book of Kings, and that it was reduced 
to its present form by some one who 
collected and edited the Books of Isaiah 
after the Babylonish captivity. Vitringa 
supposes that both the accounts in Kings 
and in Isaiah have been derived from a 
common historical document, and have 
been adopted and somewhat abridged 
or modified by the author of the Book 
of Kings, and by isaiab. 

It is impossible now to determine the 
truth in regard to this subject; nor is 
it of much importanee. Those who are 
desirous of seeing the subject discussed 
more at length may consult Vitringa, 
Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius. The view 
of Gesenius is chiefly valuable because 
he has gone into a comparison of the 
account in Isaiah with that in Kings. 
The following remarks are ail that occur 
to me as desirable to make, and express 
the conclusion which I have been able 
to form on the subject. 

(1.) The two accounts have a com- 
mon origin, or are substantially the 
production of the same hand. ‘This is 
apparent on the face of them. The 
same course of the narrative is pur- 
gued, and the same expressions occur, 
and the same mode and style of com- 
position are found. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the Holy Spirit might have 
inspired two different authors to adopt 
the same style and expressions in re- 
cording the same events, but this is not 
the mode elsewhere observed in the 
Scriptures. Every sacred writer is al- 
lowed to pursue his own mode of nar- 
ration, and to express himself in a style 
and manner of his own. 

(2.) There is no evidence that the two 
accounts were abridged from a more 
full narrative. Such a thing is pos- 
sible; nor is there any impropriety in 
the supposition. Bat it lacks historical 
support, ‘lhat there were histories 
among the Jews which are now lost; 
that there were public records which 
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‘after the return from Babylon. 
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were the fountzins whence the authors 
of the histories which we now have, 
drew their information, no one can 
doabt who reads the Old Testament. 
Thus we have accounts of the writings 
of Gad, and Iddo the seer, and Nathan, 
and the prophecy of Ahijah the Shi- 
tonite, and of the Book of Jehu the 
prophet (2 Chron. ix. 29, xx. 34; 1 Kings 
xvi. 1), all of which are now lost ex- 
cept so far as they are incorporated m 
the historical and prophetical books of 
the Old Testament. It is possible, 
therefore, that these accounts may have 
been abridged from some such common 
record, but there is no historical testi- 
mony to the fact. 

(3.) There is no evidence that these 
chapters in Isaiah were inserted by 
Ezra, or the other inspired men who 
collected the sacred writings, and who 
formed them into a volume, and pub- 
lished a recension, or an edition of them 
That 
there was such a work performed by 
Ezra and his contemporaries is the tese 
timony of all the Jewish historians 
See Dr. Alexander on the canon of 
Scripture. But there is no historical 
evidence that they thus introduced into 
the writings of Isaiah an entire hise 
torical narrative from the previous hise 
tories, or that they composed this history 
to be inserted here. It is done nowhere 
else, And had it been done on this 
occasion, and in this manner, we should 
have had reason to expect that they 
would have inserted historical records 
of the fulfilment of ad/ the other pro- 
phecies which had been fulfilled. We 
should have looked, therefore, for his- 
torical statements of the downfall of 
Damascus and Syria; of the destruction 
of Samaria, of Moab, of Babylon, &c., 
as proofs of the fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of Isaiah. There can be no 
reason why the account of the destruc~ 
tion of Sennacherib should have been 
singled out and inserted in preference 
to others. And this is especially true 
in regard to Babylon. The prophecy 
of Isaiah (ch. xlil., xiv.) had been most 
striking and clear; the fulfilment had 
also been most remarkable; Ezra and 
his contemporaries must have felt a 
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auch deeper interest ia that than in the 
destruction of Sennacherib; and it is un. 
accountable, therefore, if they inserted 
this narrative respecting Sennacherib, 
that they did not give us a full account 
also of the overthrow of Babylon, and 
of their deliverance, as showing the 
fulfilment of the prophecies on that 
subject. a 

(4.) The author of the Books of 
Kings is unknown. There is reason to 
believe that these books, as well as the 
Books of Chronicles, and some other of 
the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, were written by the prophets; or 
at least compiled and arranged by some 
inspired man from historical sketches 
that were made by the prophets. ‘lo 
such sketches or narratives we find fre- 

uent reference in the books themselves. 

hus Nathan the prophet, and Ahijah 
the Shilonite, and Iddo the seer, re- 
corded the acts of Solomon (2 Chron. 
ix. 29); thus the same Iddo the seer 
and Shemaiah the prophet recorded the 
acts of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xii. 15); 
thus the acts of Jehoshaphat were 
written in the Book of Jehu (2 Chron. 
xx. 34); and thus Isaiah wrote the acts 
of King Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), 
and also of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxui. 
$2). Many of these historical sketches 
or fragments have not come down to 
us; but all that was essential to us has 
been doubtless incorporated into the 
sacred narrative, and transmitted to our 
own times. It is not improbable that 
many of these histories were mere frag- 
ments or public documents; narratives 
or sketches of a single reign, or some 
important fact in a reign, which were 
subsequently revised and inserted in the 
more extended history, so that, after 
all, it may be that we have all, or 
nearly all of those fragments incorpo- 
rated in the histories which we now 
possess. 

(5.) As Isaiah is thus known to have 
written some portions of the history of 
the kings, it is probable that his history 
would be incorporated into the record 
of the kings by whomsoever that record 
might be composed. Indeed, the com- 
peace of the entire Books of Kings 

been ascribed by many writers to 
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Isaiah, though Grotrus and some others 
ascribe it to Jeremiah. The general 
and the probable opinion is, however, 
that the Books of Kings were digested 
inte their present form by Ezra. It is 
probable, therefore, I think, that Isaiah 
wrote the chapters in Kings respecting 
the invasion of Sennacherib, and that 
the compiler of the Books of Kings, 
whoever he might be, adopted the frag- 
ment as a part of his history ; and it is 
probable that the portion which we 
have here in Isaiah is the same frag- 
ment revised, abridged in some places, 
and enlarged in others, to adapt it to 
his purpose in introducing it into his 
book of prophecy. But it is admitted 
that this is conjecture. Every consi- 
deration, however, must lead us to 
suppose that this is the work of Isaiah. 
Comp. the Intro. § 5, pp. xxxvi—xxxix,. 

The portion of history contained in 
these chapters differs from the record 
in the Kings in several respects. There 
is no difference in regard to the histori- 
cal facts, but the difference has respect 
to the fulness of the narratives, and to 
the change of a few words. The most 
material difference is that a few sen- 
tences, and members of sentences, are 
omitted in Isaiah which are found in 
Kings. ‘These variations we shall notice 
in the exposition, and it is not necessary 
more particularly to refer to them here. 

The xxxvith chapter contains the fol- 
lowing parts, or subjects. (1.) Senna- 
cherib, having taken most of the strong 
holds of Judea, sent Rabshakeh with a 
great force to besiege Jerusalem, and to 
summon it to surrender, vs. 1,2. (il.) 
Hezekiah sent an embassy to meet with 
Rabshakeh, evidently to induce him to 
depart from the city, ver. 3. (i11.) This 
embassy Rabshakeh addressed in a 
proud, insolent, and taunting speech, 
reproaching them with putting their 
trust in Egypt, and with their feeble- 
ness, and assuring them that Senna- 
cherib had come up against the city 
at the command of JEHOVAH, vs. 4—10. 
(iv.) The Jewish embassy requested 
Rabshakeh to speak in the Aramian, 
or Syrian language, that the common 
peopie on the wall might not hear, ver, 
11. (v.) To this, he replied that he 
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1. Now * it came to pass in the 


@ 2 Kings 18. 18, &e. 2 Chron. 82. 1, &c. 
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fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, 
that Sennacherib king of Assyria 
came up against all the defenced 
cities of Judah, and took them. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Cuar. XXXVIL—XXXIX. The Historical portion of Isaiah. 


, It occurred in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, that Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, came up against all the fortified cities of Judah, and 





came that they might hear, and to en- | a besieging army; built up the broken 


deavour to draw them off from trusting 
to Hezekiah, and to induce them to sub- 
mit to Sennacherib, promising them 
abundance in the land to which he 
would take them, and urging the power 
of Sennacherib as a reason why they 
should yield, vs. 12—20, (vi.) To all 
this the embassy of Hezekiah said no- 
thing, but returned, as they had been 
instructed, into the city, with deep ex- 
pressions of sorrow and grief, vs. 21, 22. 


1. In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 
Of his reign, B.c. 709. J That Senna- 
cherib, &c. Sennacherib was son and 
successor of Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, and began to reign A.M. 3290, or 
714 before Christ, and reigned, accord- 
ing to Calmet, but four years, according 
to Prideaux, eight years, and according 
to Gesenius, eighteen years. The im- 
mediate occasion of this war against 
Judah was the fact that Hezekiah had 
shaken off the yoke of Assyria, by 
which his father Ahaz and the nation 
had suffered so much under Tiglath 
Pileser, or Shalmaneser. 2 Kings xviii. 
7. To reduce Judea again to subjection, 
@s well as to carry his conquests into 
Egypt, appears to have been the desiga 

this celebrated expedition. He ra- 
vaged the country, took the strong 
towns and foriresses, and prepared then 
to lay siege to Jerusalem itself. Heze- 
kiah, however, as soon as the army of 
Sennacherib had entered Judea, pre- 
pared to put Jerusalem into a state of 
complete defence. At the advice of his 
counsellors he stopped the waters that 
flowed in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and that might furnish refreshment to 


walls; inclosed one of the fountains 
within a wall, and prepared shields and 
darts in abundance to repel the invader, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 2—5. Sennacherib, 
seeing that all hope of easily taking 
Jerusalem was taken away, apparently 
became inclined to hearken to terms of 
accommodation. Hezekiah sent to him 
{o propose peace, and to ask the condi- 
tions on which he would withdraw his 
forces. He confessed his error in not 
paying the tribute stipulated by his 
father, and his willingness to pay now 
what should be demanded by Senna- 
cherib. Sennacherib demanded three 
hundred talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold. This was paid by He- 
zekiah, by exhausting the treasury, and 
by stripping even the temple of its gold. 
2 Kings xviii. 13—16. It was evidently 
understood in this treaty that Senna- 
cherib was to withdraw his forces, and 
return to his own Jand. But this treaty 
he ultimately disregarded. See Note, 
ch. xxxiil. 8. He seems, however, to 
have granted Hezekiah some respite, and 
to have delayed his attack on Jerusalem 
until his return from Egypt. This war 
with Egypt he prosecuted at first with 
great success, and with a fair prospect 
of the conquest of that country. But 
having laid siege to Pelusium, and hav- 
ing spent much time before it without 
success, he was compelled at length to 
raise the siege, and to retreat. ‘lirha- 
kah, king of Ethiopia, having come to 
the aid of the reigning monarch of 
Egypt, Sevechus, and advancing to the 
reliet of Pelusium, Sennacherib was 
compelled to raise the siege, and ree 
treated to Judea. Here, having taken 
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2. And the king of Assyria 
sent Rabshakeh from Lachish to 
Jerusalem, unto king Hezekiah, 
{with a great army: and he stood by 
the conduit of the upper pool in 
the highway of the fuller’s field. 
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8. Then came forth unto him 
Eliakim, Hilkiah’s son, which wag 
over the house, and Shebna the ! 
scribe, and Joah, Asaph's son, the 
recorder. 

§ or, secretary, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. took them. And the king of Assyria sent Rabshakeh from Lachish to 
Jerusalem to king Hezekiah with a great army, and he halted at the 
aqueduct of the upper pool in the highway to the field of the fuller. 

8. Then came forth to him Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, who was over the 
house, and Shebna, the scribe, and Joah, son of Asaph, the recorder. 


Lachish, and disregarding his compact 
with Hezekiah, he sent an army to 
Jerusalem under Rabshakeh to lay siege 
to the city. This is the point in the 
history of Sennacherib to which the 
passage before us refers. See Prideaux’ 
Connexion, vol. i. p. 188—~141; Jose- 
phus Ant. B.x. ch. 1.; Gesenius in loco, 
and Robinson’s Calmet. J All the de- 
Jenced cities, &c. All the towns on the 
way to Egypt, and in the vicinity o! 
Jerusalem. See Notes on ch. x. 28—32. 

2. And the hing of Assyria sent [tab- 
shakeh. In 2 Kings xviii. 17, it is said 
that he sent Tartan, and Rabsaris, and 
Rabshakeh. In regard to Tartan, see 
Note, ch. xx. 1. it is probable that 
Rabshakeh only is mentioned in Isaiah, 
because the expedition may have been 
mainly under his direction, or more 
probably because he was the principal 
speaker on the occasion to which he 
refers. 4 From Lachish. This was a 
city in the south of the tribe of Judah, 
and was south-west of Jerusalem. Josh. 
x. 23, xv. 39. It was situated in a 
plain, and was the seat of an ancient 
Canaanitish king. It was rebuilt and 
fortified by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi. 9. 
It was in some respects a border town, 
and was a defence against the incursions 
of the Philistines. It was therefore 
situated between Jerusalem and Egypt, 
and was in the direct way of Senna- 
eherib in his going to Egypt, and on his 
return, | With a great army. Senna- 
cherib remained himself fora time at 


Lachish, though he followed not long 
after. Itis probable that he sent forward 
a considerable portion of his immense 
army, retaining only so many forces as 
would constitute a sufficient guard for 
himself, or as he judged would be ne- 
cessary to carry on the siege of Lachish. 
In 2 Chron. xxxil. 9, it is said that 
Sennacherib, while he sent his servants 
to Jerusalem, “laid siege to Lachish 
and all his power with him;” but this 
must mean that he retained with him a 
considerable part of his army, and 
doubtless all that contributed to his 
magnificence and splendor. The word 
‘“power” in 2 Chron. xxxil. 9, means 
also “ dominion,” (see the margin,) and 
denotes all the insignia of royalty ; and 
this might have been retained while a 
considerable part of his forces had been 
sent forward to Jerusalem. 4 And he 
stood. He halted; he encamped there; 
he intended to make that the point of 
attack. | By the conduit, &c. See 
Note on ch. vil. 3. 

8. Then came forth unto him. Isaiah 
has here omitted what is recorded in 
2 Kings xviii, 18, that Rabshakeh and 
his companions “‘calied to the king,” 
and as the result of that, probably, He- 
zekiah sent out Eliakim, &c. 4 Elia- 
him, Hilkiah’s son, which was over the 
house. Respecting Eliakim and his 
character, see Notes on ch. xxii. 20—25. 
{ And Shebna the scribe. On_ his 
character, see Note ch. xxii. 15. He is 
there said to have bcen “over the 
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4, And Rabshakeh said unto 
them, Say ye now to Hezekiah, 
Thus saith the great king, the 
king of Assyria, What confidence 
is this wherein thou trustest? 

5. I say, sayest thou, (but they 
are but vain ! words) ? I have 


1g word of lips. 
8 or, bat counsel and strength are for the war. 


{B.C. 710. 


counsel and strength for war: 
now on whom dost thou trust, 
that thou rebellest against me? 

6. Lo, thou trustest in the staf 
of this broken reed, on Exypt; 
whereon if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand, and pierce it: so zs 
Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that 
trust in him. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. And Rabshakeh said unto them, Say ye to Hezekiah, Thus saith the 
great king, the king of Assyria, what is this ground of confidence in 
5. which thou dost trust? “I say” thou sayest (but it is vain talk) “I 
have counsel and strength for war.” Now, on whom dost thou trust, 
6. that thou rebellest against me? Lo! Thou trustest on the support 
of that broken reed Egypt, on which if a man lean it will pierce his 
hand and go through it. Such is Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that 


house,” and it is stated that he should 
be degraded from that office and suc- 
ceeded by Eliakim. It seems, however, 
that Hezekiah retained him as scribe, or 
as secretary. | And Joakh, Asaph’s son, 
the recorder. The chronicler; the offi- 
cer to whom was entrusted the keeping 
of the records of state. The Hebrew 
word means the remembrancer ; him by 
whose means former events might be 
recalled and remembered, perhaps an 
officer such as would be called historio- 
grapher. 

4. What confidence, &c. What is 
the ground of your confidence, on what 
do you trust. The appellation “ great 
king” was the customary title of the 
kings of the Persians and Assyrians. 

5. I say, sayest thou. In 2 Kings 


XViil. 20, this is ‘thou sayest;” and | 
thus many MSS. read it here, and Lowth 


and Noyes have adopted that reading. 
So the Syriac read it. But the sense 
. not affected, whichever reading is 
adopted. It is designed to show to He- 
gekiah that his reliance either on his 
own resources, or on Egypt was vain. 
q@ But they are but vain words. Marg. 
asin the Heb., “a word of the lips ;” 
that is, mere words; vain and empty 
boasting or reliance. { On whom dost 


thou trust. What resources have yous 
or on whom can you rely to justify 
your revolt from me. J Zhat thou re- 
bellest against me? Hezekiah had re- 
volted from the Assyrian power, and 
had refused to pay the tribute which 
had been imposed on the Jews in the 
time of Ahaz. 2 Kings xviii. 7. 

6. Lo, thou trustest, &c. It is possible 
that Sennacherib might have been ap- 
prised of the attempt which had been 
made by the Jews to secure the co- 
operation of Egypt, (see Notes on ch. 
xxx. 1—7, xxxi 1, seq.,) though he 
might not have been aware that the 
negotiation was unsuccessful. Jn the 
staff. Or the support. Of this broken 
recd. ‘The same comparison of Egypt 
with a broken reed, or a reed which 
broke while they were trusting to it, 
occurs in Ezek. xxix. 6,7. A reed or 
cane was doubtless used often for staves 
as they are now. They are light and 
hollow, with long joints. The idea here 
is, that as a slender reed would break 
when a man leaned on it, and would 
pierce his hand, so it would be with 
Egypt. Their reliance would give way; 
and their trusting to Egypt would be 
attended with injary to themselves, 
Comp. ch, xxx. 5 7, xxxi. 3, 
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7. But if thou say to me, We 
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away, > and said to Judah and to 


trust in the Lorp our God: ¢s # Jerusalem, Ye shall worship be- 


not he whose high places and 
whose altars Hezekiah hath taken 


fore this altar? 
& 2 Kings 18. 4 


| NEW TRANSLATION. 
7. trustin him. But if thou say unto me, “ We trust in Jenovan cur 
God,” is it not He whose high places and whose altars Hezekiah hath 
removed, and said to Judah and to Jerusalem, Before this altar shall ye 


7. But tf thow say & me. If you 
shall make this plea that you believe 
JEHOVAH will protect you in your 
revolt. The word “thou” here refers 
to Hezckiah, or to the ambassadors 
speaking in his name. In 2 Kings 
Xviii. 22, it is, “ but if ye say unto me;” 
that is, you ambassadors. ‘The sense is 
substantially the same. Is it not he, 
&c. This is given as a reason why they 
should not put their confidence in JE- 
wovan. The reason is, that he sup- 
posed that Hezekiah had removed all 
the altars and places of worship of JE- 
HOVAH from all parts of the land, and 
that they could not calculate on the 
protection of a God whose worship had 
been abolished. It is probable that 
Sennacherib and Rabshakeh had heard 
of the reformation which had been 
effected by Hezekiah, of his destroying 
the groves and altars which had been 
consecrated in the reign of his fatiier 
to idolatry, and perhaps of the fact that 
he had even destroyed the brazen ser- 
pent which Moses had made, and which 
had become an object of idolatrous wor- 
ship, (2 Kings xviii. 4,) and he may 
have supposed that all these altars and 
groves had been devoted to JEHOVAH, 
and connected with his worship. He 
did not seem to understand that all that 
Hezekiah had doue was only to estab- 
lish the worship of JEHovAH in the 
land. | High places. The worship of 
idols was usually performed in groves 
on high places or on the tops of hiils 
and mountains. It seems to have been 
supposed that worship in such places 
was more acceptable to the Deity. Per- 
haps it may have been because they thus 
seemvcd nearer heaven, or the residence 
of the gods; perhaps, because there is 


a sublimity and solemnity in such places; 
a stillaess and elevation above the world 
which seem: favourable to devotion. 
Whatever was the cause, such places 
were usually selected as places of idol 
worship. See 1 Sam. ix. 12; 1 Chron. 
xxi. 29; 1 Kings 111.4; 2 Kings xii. 3. 
Chapels, temples, and altars were erected 
on such places, (1 Kings xiii. 32; 2 
Kings xvii. 29;) and ministers and 
priests attended there to officiate, 1 
Kings xii. 32; 2 Kings xvil 32. Even 
the kings of Judah, notwithstanding the 
express prohibition of Moses ( Deut. xii} 
were engaged in such acts of worship, 
(2 Kings xii. 4, xiv. 4, xv. 4, 35; 2 
Chron. xx. 33, xv. 17;) and Solomon 
himself sacrificed in chapels of this 
kind. 1 Kings ii. 2. These places 
Hezekiah had destroyed; that is, he 
had cut down the consecrated groves, 
and had destroyed the chapels and 
temples which had been erected there, 
The fact that Ahaz, the father of Hee 
zekiah, had been distinguished for wor- 
shipping in such places, had probably 
led the king of Assyria to suppose that 
this was the proper worship of the God 
of the Jews; and now that Hezekiah 
had destroyed them all, he seems to 
have inferred that he was guilty of gross 
irreligion, and could no longer depend 
on the protection of JEuovaH. 4 dnd 
said to Judah and Jerusalem. He had 
commanded them to worship only in 
Jerusalem, at the temple. This was in 
strict accordance with the law of Moses; 
but this seems to have been understood 
by Sennacherib as, in fact, almost or 
quite banishing the worship of JEHO- 
vaH from the land. Probably this was 
said to alienate the minds of the people 
trom Hezekiah, by showing them that 
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8. Now therefore give ' pledges, | 
T pray thee, to my master the: 
king of Assyria, and I will give! 
thee. two thousand © horses, if 
thou be able on thy part to set 
riders upon them. 

2, How then wilt thou turn 
away the face of one captain of 


Jor, hostages. 
ec Ps. 20.7,8. Hos. 14, 3. 


ASATAH. 


[B.C. 710, 


the least of my master’s servants, 
and put thy trust on Egypt ° for 
chariots and for horsemen? 

10. And am I now come up 
without the Lorp against this 
land to destroy it? The Lorp ° 
said unto me, Go up against this 
land, and destroy it. 


d Jer. 2. 36. 
ech. 37. 18. Amos 3. 6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. 
9. 


king of Assyria, and 


10. 


he had taken away their rights and 
privileges of worshipping God where 
they chose. 

8. Now therefore give pledges. Marg. 
hostages. The Hebrew verb (a) 
means, properly, to mix or mingle; 
then to exchange commodities by barter 
or traffic; then to become surety for 
any one, to exchange with him, to stand 
in his place; then to pledge, to plecge 
one’s life ; or to give a pledge, or security 
of any kind. Here it is used in a spirit 
of taunting or derision, and is equivalent 
to what would be said among us, “I 
will het you, or I will lay a wager, that 
if we should give you only two thousand 
horses, that you could not find men 
enough to ride them, or men that had 
knowledge of horsemanship enough to 

uide them.” ‘There was much severity 
in this taunt. The Jews hoped to de- 
fend themselves. Yet here was an im- 
mense army coming up to lay siege 
against them. What hope had they 
of defence, or resistance. So weak 
and feeble were they, that Rabshakeh 
said they could not furnish even two 
thousand horsemen to resist al] the host 
of the Assyrians. There was, doubt- 
less, much truth in this taunt. It was 
not permitted by the law of Moses for 
the Jews to keep cavalry, nor for their 
kings to multiply horses. The reason 
of this may be seen in the Notes on ch. 


ii. 7. Though some of the kings, and | 


worship? And now, I pray thee, enter into a wager with my lord the 
-will give thee two thousand horses if thou 
canst on thy part provide riders for them. How then canst thou turn 
back one single commander of the least of the servants of my Lord? 
And dost thou trust on Egypt for chariots and for horsemen ? An 


d now, 


especially Solomon, had disregarded 
this law of Moses, and had multiplied 
horses, yet Hezekiah had endeavoured 
to restore the pure worship of God, and 
the observance of the law, and it is pro- 
bable, that he had no cavalry, and that 
the art of guiding the horse was little 
known in Jerusalem. As the Assy- 
rians prided themselves on their cavalry, 
they consequently looked with contempt 
on a people who were destitute of this 
means of defence. 


9. How then wilt thou turn away the 
face. How wilt thou resist, or oppose, 
if you have not even this means of de- 
fence? The most unimportant captain 
in the army of Assyria commands more 
horsemen than this, and how can you 
expect to oppose even him, much more 
how can you be able to resist all the 
mighty army of the Assyrian? | One 
captain of the least, &c. The word 


“captain” here, mmp, construct state 


from nmp, denotes a prefect or governor 
of a province less than a satrap, an offi- 
cer who was under the satrap and sub- 
ject to him. It is applied to an officer 
in the Assyrian empire, (2 Kings xviii, 
24;) in the Chaldean empire, (Jer. li. 
23;) the Persian, (Esth. viii. 9, ix. 3;) 
and to the prefects of Judea in the time 
of Solomnon, 1 Kings x. 15. The word 
is of foreign origin. 

10, And am I now come up without the 
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11. Then said Eliakim and 
Shebna and Joah unto Rabsha- 
keh, Speak, I pray thee, unto thy 
servants in the Syrian language; 
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for we understand t: and speak 
not to us in the Jews’ language, 
in the ears of the people that are 
on the wall. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
am I come uP without JEnovanH against this land to destroy it? Jxxo- 


vAH hath sai 


unto me, “ Go up against this land, and destroy it.” 


11. Then said Eliakim, and Shebna, and Joah unto Rabshakeh; “ Speak, 
we beseech thee, to thy servants in the Aramian language, for we under- 
stand it; and speak not unto us in the Jewish language, in the hearing 


Lorp. Am I come up without his per- 
mission or command? Rabshakeh here 
speaks in the name of his master; and 
he means to say that he had the express 
command of JEHOVAH to inflict punish- 
ment on the Jews. It is possible that 
there had been conveyed to Sennacherib 
a rumour of what Isaiah had said, (see 
ch. x. 5, 6,) that God would bring the 
Assyrians upon the Jewish people to 
sacha them for their sins, and that 
abshakeh now pleads that as his au- 
thority, and to show them that resist- 
ance would be vain. Or it is possible 
that he uses the name JEHovadH here as 
synonymous with the name of Gop; 
and means to say that he had been 
divinely directed to come up in that ex- 
pedition. All the ancient warriors 
usually consulted the gods, and endea- 
vored by auguries to obtain the divine 
approbation to their plans of conquest, 
and Rabshakeh may mean simply to 
say that his master came now under the 
divine sanction and direction. Or 
(which is more probable) he made use 
ef this as a mere pretence for the pur- 
pe of influencing the people who 
card him, and to whom he said he was 
sent, (ver. 12,) for the purpose of 
alienating their minds from Hezekiah, 
and to induce them to surrender. He 
knew that it was one of the principles 
of the Jews, however little they regarded 
it in practice, to yield to his authority. 
Wicked men will be glad to plead divine 
authority for their purposes and plans, 
when they can have the slightest pre- 
tence for it. 
11. Speak, I pray thee, unto thy ser- 
vants in the Syrian lunguage. Heb., 


mow, Aramian. Aram, or Aramia, 
properly meaning a high region, or the 
highlands. was of wider extent than 
Syria proper, and comprehended not 
only Syria, but Mesopotamia. It usuall 

denotes, however, Syria proper, of whic 

the capital was Damascus. The lan- 
guage of all this country was probably 
the same—-the Syrian or Aramian, a 
language of the same family as the 
Hebrew, and having a strong resem- 
blance to that and to the Chaldee. This 
was not properly the language of 
Assyria, where, probably, a dialect com- 
posed of the language of the Medes and 
Persians was employed, perhaps gene- 
rally the Persian tongue. But the 
Syriac language was spoken in different 
parts of Assyria. It was spoken in 
Mesopotamia, and doubtless in some of 
the provinces of the Assyrian empire, 
and might be presumed to be under- 
stood by Rabshakeh, and those with 
him. ‘The Jews had intercourse with 
the Syrians, and those who had been 
sent out by Hezekiah had learned to 
speak that. It is not probable that 
they understood the Medio-Fersian 
tongue that was spoken by the Assy- 
rians usually. The Syriac, or Aramian 
was probably the most common lan- 
guage which was spoken in that region. 
Its knowledge prevailed in the time of 
the Saviour, and was that which he 


usually spoke. J Jn the Jews’ language. 
my, the language of Judah. It is 
remarkable that they did not call it 


the Hebrew language. But there might 
have been some national pride in regard 
to this. The Hebrew language had 


12. But Rabshakeh said, Hath ‘ 
my master sent me to thy master 
and to thee to speek these words? 


J Ps. 31, 18. 


ISALAH. 
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he not sent me to the men 
that sit upon the wall, that they 
may eat their own dung, and drink 
their own piss with you? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. of the people on the wall.” And Rabshakeh said, “ Hath my Lord 
sent me to thy Lord and thee, to speak these words? and not to the 
men that sit on the wall, yet destined to the necessity of eating their 


been the common language of all the 
Jews, and bad been spoken by those of 
the kingdom of Israel or Samaria, as 
well as by those of the kingdom of 
Judah. But after the revolt of the ten 
tribes, it is possible that they might 
have claimed the language as their own, 
and regarded the Hebrew—the vener- 
able language of their fathers—as be- 
longing to them peculiarly, as they 
claimed everything that was sacred or 
venerable in the nation, and hence they 
spoke of the language as the language 
of Judah. The name of Judah, or Jews, 
which is derived from Judah, was after 
the removal of the ten tribes given to 
the entire nation; a name which is 
retained to the present time. In Isa. 
xix. 18, it is called the language of 


of famine. If they did not surrender, it 
was the purpose of the Assyrian to lay 
siege to the city,and to reduce it. But it 
was often the work of years to reduee 
and take acity. Alexander spent three 
years before Tyre, and the Greeks em- 
ployed ten in reducing ancient Troy. 
The sense here is, therefore, that unless 
the people could be induced to abandon 
Hezekiah, and surrender to Sennacherib, 
they would be subjected to all the hor 
rors of a siege, when their provisions 
would be exhausted, and when they 
would be reduced to the most deplorable 
state of necessity and want. To avoid 
this, he calls on them to surrender 
said that he was expressly sent to ine 
fluence their minds; and presented the 
case in as appalling a view as possible, 


Canaan. See note on that place. Jn | that he might induce them to forsake 
the ears of the people that are on the | Hezekiah, and yield themselves into his 
wall, This conference took place, evi- | hands. ‘The idea in the whole verse is 
dently, near the city, and within hear- | clearly expressed in the parallel place in 
ing distance. Doubtless the people of | 2 Chron. xxxii.ll. “ Doth not Hezekiah 


the city, feeling a deep curiosity to hear 
the message of the Assyrian, crowded 
the walls. The Jewish ambassadors 
were apprehensive that what was said 
by Rabshakeh would alienate their 
minds from Hezekiah, and requested 
that the conference might be conducted 
in a language which they could not 
understand. 

12. Hath my master sent me to thy 
master and to thee. To Hezekiah, and 
to you alone. A part of my purpose is 
to address the people, and to induce 
them to heave Hezekiah, and to offer no 
resistance to the Assyrian. | Zo the 
men that sit on the wall,&c. Themeaning 
of this is, that the inhabitants of the city, 
if they do not surrender, will be reduced 
to great straits, and subjected to the evils 


persuade you to give over yourselves to 
die by famine and by thirst, saying, The 
Lorp our God shall deliver us out of 
the hand of the king of Assyria?” In 
regard to the indelicacy of this passage 
we may observe (1.) that the Masorites 
in the Hebrew text have so pointed the 
words used, that in reading it the in- 
delicacy would be considerably avoided. 
By this mode of pointing which now 
exists in the Hebrew text, words less 
offensive would be used in reading it, 
than those which were originally used. 
It is common in the Hebrew Scriptures 
when a word is used in the text that is 
indelicate, to place another word in the 
margin, and the system of vowel points 
that belong to the word in the margin 
is applied to the word in the text, 
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13. Then Rabshakeh steed, and 
cried with 5 a loud voice in the 
Jews’ language, and said, Hear 
ye the words of the © great king, 


g Ps. 17. 10—13. 
b Ps, 82.6,7. Dan. 4. 37. 
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the king of Assyria: 
14. Thus saith the king, Let 


not. Hezekiah deceive you: for he 
shall not be able to deliver you. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. own excrements, and of drinking their own urine with you? 


Then 


Rabshakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jewish language, 
and said, *‘ Hear ye the words of the great king, the king of Assyria.” 
14. Thus saith the king, “Let not Hezekiah deceive you; for he shall 





and the word in the margin is thus 
commonly read. In accordance with 
this custom among the Jews, it is 
evident that more delicacy might have 
been observed by our translators in this, 
and in some other places of the Scrip- 
tures. (2.) The customs, habits, and 
modes of expression of people in diffe- 
rent nations and times, differ. What 
appears indelicate at one time, or in one 
country, may not only be tolerated, but 
common in another. Many things are 
esteemed indelicate among us which are 
not so in polite and refined France; 
many expressions ure so now which 
were not in the time when the Bible was 
translated into English. Many things 
may be to us offensive which were not 
so to the Syrians, the Babylonians, and 
the Jews; and many modes of expres- 
sion which are common now, and con- 
sistent with all our notions of refine- 
ment, may appear improper in some 
other period. ‘There are many things 
in Shakspeare, and in most of the old 
English writers, which cannot now be 
read without a blush. Yet need I say 
that those expressions will be heard 
with unconcern in the theatre by those 
whose deiicacy is most offended by 
some expression in the Bible? There 
are things infinitely more offensive to 
delicacy in Byron, and Moore, and even 
Burns, thay there are in the Scriptures; 
and yet are these not read without com 
plaint or murmur by those who make 
the loudest complaints of the slightest 
departure from delicacy in the Bible? 
(3.) ‘There is another remark to be made 
in regard to this. Isaiah is not at all 
respousible for the indelicacy of the 


language here. He is simply an his- 
torian. He did not say it; nor is he 
responsible for it. If there is indelicacy 
in it, it ig not in recording it, but in 
saying it; and the responsibility is on 
Rabshakeh. If Isaiah undertook to 
make a record of an important transac- 
tion, what right had he to abridge it, or 
contract it, or to make it different from 
what it was? (4.) And again. It was 
of importance to give the true character 
of the attack which was made on Jeru- 
salem. The coming of Sennacherib 
was attended with pride, and insolence, 
and blasphemy; and it was important to 
state the true character of the transac- 
tion, and to record just what was said 
and done. Hence, Isaiah as a faithful 
historian, recorded the coming of the 
Assyrians; the expressions of their 
haughtiness, insolence, and pride; their 
vain-boasting, and their reproaches of 
JEHOVAH; and for the same reason he 
has recorded the gross and indelicate 
lunguage which they used to add to the 
trials of the Jews. Let him who used 
the language, and not him who recorded 
it, bear the blame. 


18. Then Rabshakeh stood. Indicate 
ing the posture of a man who intends to 
speak to them at a distance. 4 And 
cried with a loud voice. So that those 
on the wall could hear. (| Zhe words 
of the king, &c. Note, ver. 4. 


14. Let not Hezekiah deceive you. 
By inducing you to put your trust in 
JEHOVAH or in himself, or with pro- 
mises that you will be safe, and will be 
delivered. Wot de able to deliver you. 
In 2 Kings xviii. 29, it is added, “out 
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15. Neither ' let Hezekiah 
make you trust in the Lorp, say- 
ing, The Logp will surely deliver 
us: this city shall not be delivered 
into the hand of the king of As- 
syria. 

16. Hearken not to Hezekiah: 


¢ Ps. 71. 10, 1}. 


ISAIAH, 
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for thus saith the king of Assyria, 
Make ! an agreement with me by 
@ present, and come out to me: 
and eat ye every one of his vine," 
and every one of his fig tree, and 
drink ye every one the waters of 
his own cistern; 


with me a blessing, or, seck my favour by & 
present. k Zech. 3. 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. not be able to deliver you.” 


trust in JEHOVAH, saying, “ JEHOVAH will surely deliver us. 
city shall not be given up into the hand of the king of ag eae 
16. Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus saith the king of Assyria; 


And let not Hezekiah persuade you to. 


This 


ake 


peace with me, and come out unto me, and eat ye every one of his own 
vine, and every one of his own fig-tree, and drink ye every one of the 


of his hand;” but the sense is substan- 
tially the same. 

15. Make you trust in the Lorn, &c. 
Rabshakeh knew that Hezekiah was 
professedly devoted to JEHOVAH, and 
that he would endeavor to induce the 
people to trust in him. The Jews had 
now no other refuge but God, and as 
long as they put their confidence there, 
even Rabshakeh knew that it was haz- 
ardous to attempt to take and destroy 
their city. It was his policy, therefore, 
first to endeavor to undermine their 
reliance on God, before he could have 
any hope of success. The enemies of 
God’s people cannot succeed in their 
designs against them until they can un- 
settle their confidence in Him. 


16. Hearken not to Hezekiah. Do 
not listen to his entreaties to confide in 
him, and in JEHovaH; do not unite 
with him in endeavoring to make any 
resistance or opposition to us. QJ Auke 
an agreement with me by a present. The 
LXX read this, Ei BotAeoGe eddAoyn- 
Onvar “If you wish to be blessed, or 
happy, come ont to me.” The Hebrew 
is, literally, “‘ Make with me a blessing,” 

im, the idea of its being done “by a 
present” is not implied in the Hebre 
text. The word “blessing” here pro- 
bably means the same as peace. “* Make 
peace with me,” perhaps because peace 
was regarded as a blessing—as the 


main source of blessing to them; and 
perhaps the word is used with a refer- 
ence to one of the significations of 
Jw which is to kneel down, and this, 
word may refer to their kneeling down; 
that is, to their offering allegiance to 
the king of Assyria, The former is, 
however, the more probable sense, that 
the word means a peace, because this 
was an evident blessing, or would be 
the source of all rich blessings to them. 
It is not, however, used in this sense 
elsewhere in the Bible. The Chaldee 
renders it, “make peace, nova, with 
me.” | And come out tome. Surren- 
der yourselves to me. It is evident, 
however, that he did not mean that he 
would then remove them from their city 
and country, but he demanded a sur- 
render, intending to come and remove 
them at some other period, ver. 17. 
@ And eat ye every one of his vine, 
&e, An emblem of safety, when every 
man might be permitted to partake of 
the fruit of his own labor. All that he 
now professed to desire was, that they 
should surrender the city, and give up 
their means of defence, and then he 
would leave them in security and quiet- 
ness, until it should please his master to 
come and remove them to a land as 
fertile as their own. And drink ye 
every one, &c. Another emblem of 
security and happiness. This promise 
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17. Until! I come and take you 
away to a land like your own land, 
a land of corn and wine, a land 
of bread and vineyards. 

18. Beware lest Hezekiah per- 
suade you, saying, The Lorp will 
deliver us. ™ Hath any of the 
gods of the nations delivered his 

72 Kings 18. 32. m Dan. 3. 15. 
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land out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria? 

19. Where are the gods of 
Hamath and Arphad? where are 
the gods of Sepharvaim? and have 
they delivered Samaria out" of 
my hand? 


nm 2 Kings 18. 10, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. waters of his own cistern, until I come and take you away to a land 
like your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and of vine- 
18. yards. Let not Hezekiah persuade you, saying, “‘ JEwovan will deliver 
us.” Have the gods of the nations delivered every one his land out of the 
19. hand of the king of Assyria? Where are the gods of Hamath and of Ar- 


phad? 


was made to induce them to surrender. 
On the one hand, he threatened them 
with the dreadful evils of famine if 
they refused and allowed their city to 
be besieged (ver. 12); and on the other, 
he promised them, for a time at least, 
@ quiet and secure residence in their 
own city, and then a removal to a land 
not inferior to their own. 

17. Until I come. These are the 
words of the king of Assyria, delivered 
by Rabshakeh. It was proposed that 
they should remain safely in Jerusalem 
until Sennacherib should himself come 
and remove them to his own land. He 
was now enraged in the siege of La- 
chish (ver. 2), and it is probable that 
he purposed to take some other of the 
unsubdued towns in that part of Pales- 
tine. 4 And take you away. It was 
common for conquerors in ancient times 
to remove a vanquished people from 
their own country. They did this either 
by sending them forth in colonies to 
peopie some unsettled region, or by 
removing the body of them to the land 
of the conqueror. This was done for 
various purposes. It was sometimes to 
make slaves of them; sometimes for 
the purposes of triumph; but more 
commonly to secure them from revolt. 
In this manner the ten tribes were 
removed from the kingdom of Samaria; 
anc thus also the Jews were carried to 

VOL. II. 


Where are the gods of Sepharvaim? And have they delivered 


Babylon. Suetonius says that it was 
practised by the Romans. ‘Thus he 
says (ch. xxi.) of Augustus that he re- 
moved the Suevi, and the Sicambri into 
Gaul, and stationed them on the Rhine. 
‘The same thing was also practised in 
Egypt for the purpose of securing the 
people from revolt. Gen. xlvii.21. (A 
land like your own land. A fertile land, 
abounding in the same productions as 
your own. {| And wine. Palestine was 
celebrated for the vine. The idea is, 
that in the land to which he would 
remove them, they should not want. 


18. Hath any of the gods of the na- 
tions, &e. This is said to show them 
the impossibility, as he supposed, that 
they should be delivered from the arm 
of the king of Assyria. He had con- 
quered all before him, and not even the 
gods of the nations had been able to 
rescue the lands where they were wor- 
shipped from the hands of the victori- 
ous invader. He inferred, therefore 
that JEHOVAH, the God of Palestine, 
could not save their land. 


19. Where are the gods of Hamath, 
&c. In regard to these places, see Notes 
on ch. x.9—11. 4 Where are the gods 
of Sepharvaim? Sepharvaim was pro- 
bably in Mesopotamia. Ptolemy men- 
tions a city then of the name of Sip- 
phara as the most southern city of 
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20. Who are they among all the 
gods ° of these lands, that have 
delivered their land out of my 
hand, that the Lorp should deli- 
ver Jerusalem out of my hand? 

21. But they held their peace, 
and answered him not a word: for 
the king’s commandment was, say- 

o ch 87.18, 19, 45, 16, 17, 


a Ag us = 
ey e 
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ing, Answer him not. P 

22. Then came Eliakim, the son 
of Hilkiah, that was over the 
houshold, and Shebna the scribe, 
and Joah, the son of Asaph, the 
recorder, to Hezekiah with their 
clothes rent, and told him the 
words of Rabshakeh. 


p Prov. 26. 4, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


20. Samaria from my hand? Who are they among all the gods of these 
lands that have delivered their land from my hand, that JzEuovan should 
21. deliver Jerusalem from my hand? But they held their peace, and an- 
swered him not a word; for the king’s command was, “ Answer him 


22. not.” 


Then came Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, that was over the house, 


and Shebna the scribe, and Joah, the son of Asaph, the recorder, to He- 
zekiah with their clothes rent, and reported the words of Rabshakeh. 


Mesopotamia, which is probably the 
same. It is evident that it was in the 
vicinity of Hamath and Arphad, and 
these are known to have been in Meso- 
otamia. When Shalmaneser carried 
srael away captive from Samaria, he 
sent colonies of people into Palestine 
in their stead, among whom were the 
Sepharvaim. 2 Kings xvii. 24, 31. 
«| And have they delivered Samaria, &c. 
Note, ch. x. 11. The author of the 
Books of Chronicles expresses this in a 
more summary manner, and says that 
Rabshakeh joined JEHOVAH with the 
gods of the nations in the same lan- 
guage of reproach: “And he spoke 
against the God of Jerusalem, as against 
the gods of the people of the earth, 
which were the work of the hands of 
men.” 2 Chron. xxxii. 19. 

21. But they held their peace. Heze- 
kiah had commanded them not to an- 
swer. ‘They were simply to hear wnat 
Rabshakeh had to propose, and to re- 
port to him, that he might decide on 
what course to pursue. It was a case 
also in which it was every way proper 
that they should be silent. There was 
so much insolence, self-confidence, blas- 

hemy; the proposals were so degrad- 

g, and the claims were so arrogant, 
ghat it was not proper that they should 


enter into conference, or listen a mo- 
ment to the terms proposed. Their 
minds also were so horror-stricken with 
the language of iusolence and blas- 
phemy, and their hearts so pained by 
the circumstances of the city, that they 
would not feel disposed to reply to him. 
There are circumstances when it is 
proper to maintain a profound silence 
in the presence of revilers and blas- 
phemers, and when we should with- 
draw from them, and go and spread the 
case before the Lorp, ‘This was done 
here (ch. xxxvil. 1), and the result 
showed that this was the course of 
wisdom. 

22. With their clothes rent. This 
was a common mark of gricf among 
the Jews. See 2 Sam. ili. 81; 1 Kings 
Xxl. 27; Jer. xxxvi. 24; Ezra ix, 3; 
Job i. 20, ii, 12, and my Notes on 
Matt. xxvi. 65; Acts xiv. 14. The 
causes of their griefs were the insolence 
and arrogance of Rabshakeh; the pro= 
posal to surrender the city; the threat 
ening of the siege on the one hand, and 
of the removal on the other, and the 
blasphemy of the name of their God, 
and the reproach of the king. All 
these things filled their hearts with grief; 
and they hastened to make report to 
Hezekiah. 
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1. And * it came to‘pass, when 
king Hezekiah heard é#, that he 
rent > his clothes, and covered 
himself with sackcloth, and went ¢ 

a 2 Kings 19. 1, &e. & Job 1. 20. 

c ver. | 
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into the house of the Lorn. 

2. And he sent Eliakim, who 
eas over the houshold, and Sheb- 
na the scribe, and the elders of the 
priests covered with ¢ sackcloth, 
unto Isaiah the prophet the son of 


Amoz. 
d Joel: l. 13. 
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1. And when king [lezekiah heard it, he rent his clothes, and covered him: 
2. self with sackcloth, and went into the house of JeHovan. And he sent 
Kliakim, who was over the house, and Shebna the scribe, and the old 
men of the priests, covered with sackcloth, unto Isaiah the prophet, the 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter contains a continuation 
of the historical narrative commenced 
in the previous chapter. Hezekiah 
went with expressions of grief to the 
temple, to spread the cause of his dis- 
tress before the Lord, ver. 1. He sent 
an embassage to Isaiah to ask his coun- 
sel, and his prayer in the time of the 
general distress, vs. 2—5. Isaiah re- 
plied that he should not be afraid of 
tne Assyrian, for that he should soon 
be destroyed, vs. 6,7. The return of 
Rabshakeh to Sennacherib, ver. 8. Sen- 
nacherib heard that Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, was preparing to make war 
upon him, and sent another embassy, 
with substantially the same message as 
the former, to induce him to surrender, 
vs. 9—18. Hezekiah, having read the 
letter which he sent, went again to the 
temple, and spread it before the Lord, 
ver. 14. His prayer is recorded, vs. 15 
—20. Isaiah, in answer to his prayer, 
reproves the pride and arrogance of 
Sennacherib, and gives the assurance 
that Jerusalem shall be safe, and that 
the Assyrian shall be destroyed, vs, 21 
—35. The chapter closes with an ac- 
count of the destruction of the army of 
the Assyrians, and the death of Senna- 
cherib, vs. 36—38. 


1. When hiny Hezehiah heard it. Heard 
the account of the words of Rabshakeh, 


ch. xxxvi. 22. 4 That he rent his 
clothes. Note, ch. xxxvi. 22. He 
covered himself with sackcloth. See 
Note, ch. il. 24. And went into the 
house of the Lorp. Went up to the 
temple, to spread out the case before 
JEHOVAH (ver. 14). This was in ac- 
cordance with the usual habit of Heze- 
kiah; and it teaches us that when we 
are environed with difficulties or danger, 
and when we are reproached, and the 
name of our God is blasphemed, we 
should go and spread out our feelings 
before God, and seek his aid. 

2. And he sent Lliakim, &e. Note, 
ch. xxxvi. 3. @ And the elders of the 
priests. It was acase of deep impor- 
tance, and one that pertained ina special 
measure to the interests of religion; 
and he therefore selected the most 
respectable embassage that he could 
to present the case to the prophet. 
{ Covered with sackcloth. Religion had 
been insulted. The God whom the 
priests served had been blasphemed, 
and the very temple was threatened; 
and it was proper that the priests should 
go with the habiliments of mourning. 
@ Unto Isaiah, &c. It was customary 
on occasions of danger to consult pro- 
phets, as those who had direct com- 
munication with God, and seek direction 
from them. Thus Balak sent messengers 
to Balaam to consult him in a time of 
perienty (Num. xxii. 5, seq.); thus 

ehoshaphat and the king of Israel 
consulted Micaish in time of danger 

QZ 
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3. And they said unto him, 
Thus saith Hezekiah, This day is 
a day of © trouble, and of rebuke, 
and of ! blasphemy: for the chil- 
dren are come to the birth, and 
there ® is not strength to bring 
forth. 

4, It may be the Lorp thy Gop 
will hear the words of Rabshakeh, 


é Ps. 50. 15. Sch, 25.8. Rev.3. 19. 
Vor, provocation. g ch. 66. 9. 


IsAzAH, 
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whom the king of Assyria his 
master hath sent to reproach ® the 
living Gop, and will reprove the 
words which the Lorp thy Gop 
hath heard: wherefore lift up thy 
prayer for the ' remnant that is 
2 left. 

5. So the servants of king He- 
zekiah came to Isaiah. 


& ver. 23, 24. ch. 5). 7,8. ¢Rom 9. 27, 
3 found 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. son of Amoz. And they said unto him; Thus saith Hezekiah, “ This 
is a. day of trouble, of chastisement, and of contumely; for the children 
4, are come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring forth. Perhaps 
JEHOVAH will hear the words of Rabshakeh, whom the king of Assyria 
his lord hath sent to reproach the living God, and will reprove the words 
which Jenovau thy God hath heard, wherefore, offer thy prayer for the 


5. remnant that is yet left. 


from Syria (1 Kings xxii. 1—13) ; thus 
Ahaziah, when sick, sent to consult 
Elijah (2 Kings i. 1—9); and thus 
Josiah sent an embassage to Huldah 
the prophetess to inquire in regard to 
the book which was found in the temple 
of the Lord, 2 Kings xxii, 14. 

3. This day is a day of rebuke. This 
may refer either to the reproaches of 
Rabshakeh, or more probably to the 
fact that Hezekiah regarded the Lorp 
as rebuking his people for their sins. 
The word which is here used, nmin, 
means, more properly, chastisement or 
punishment, Ps. cxlix. 7; Hos. v. 9. 
4{ And of blasphemy. Marg., “or pro- 
vocation.” The word here used, myx, 
means, properly, reproach or contumely ; 
and the sense is, that God and his cause 
had been vilified by Rabshakeh, and it 
was proper to appeal to him to vindi- 
cate the honor of his own name, ver. 4. 
@ For the children are come, &c. The 
meaning of this figure is plain. There 
was the highest danger, and need of 
aid. It was as iu childbirth in which 
the pains had been protracted, the 
strength exhausted, and the powers of 
nature failed, and there wes most im- 
minent danger in regard to the mother 
and the child. So Hezekiah said there 


So the servants of king Hezekiah came to 


was the most imminent danger in the 
city of Jerusalem. They had made 
all possible preparations for defence. 
And now, in the most critical time, 
they felt their energies exhausted, their 
strength insufficient for their defence, 
and needed the interposition of God. 

4. It may be the Lory thy God. The 
God whom thou dost serve, and in 
whose name and by whose authority 
thou dost exercise the prophetic office, 
q Will hear the words, &e. Will come 
forth and vindicate himself in regard to 
the language of reproach and blasphemy 
which has been used. See a similar 
use of the word “hear” in Ex. ii. 24, 
ili, 7. Zo reproach the living God. 
The revilings of Rabshakeh were really 
directed against the true God. The 
reproach of the “living God” consisted 
in his comparing him to idols, and 
saying that he was no more able to 
defend Jerusalem than the idol gods 
had been able to defend their lands. 
See Note, ch. xxxvi. 20. The phrase 
“the living God” is often applied to JE- 
HOVAH in contradistinction from idols, 
which were dead, and which were mere 
blocks of wood or stone. For the 
remnant that is /eft,. For those who sure 
vive, or probably for those parts of the 
land, including Jerusalem, that have not 
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6. And Isaiah said unto them, 
‘Thus shall ye say unto your mas- 
ter, Thus saith the Lorp, Be not 
afraid * of the words that thou 
hast heard, wherewith the servants 
of the king of Assyria have blas- 
phemed me. 

7. Behold, I will ! send a blast 
upon him; and he shall hear a 


keh. 43. 1,2. 51. 12, 13. 
‘ or, put a spirit into him, \ Kings 22. 23. 
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rumour, and return to his own 
land; and I will cause him to fall 
by the sword in his own land. 

8. So Rabshakeh returned, and 
found the king of Assyria warring 
against Libnah: ! for he had heard 
that he was departed from ™ 
Lachish. 


ZNum. 33. 20,21. Josh. 21.13. 2 Ch. 91.10 
m Josh, 10, 31—34, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Isaiah. And Isaiah said unto them, Thus shall ye say unto your Lord, 
“ Thus saith Jenovan, Be not afraid of the words which thou hast heard, 
with which the servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed me. 

7. Behold, I will put a spirit within him so that he shall hear a rumour, and 
return to his own land; and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his 


own land.” 


8. And Rabshakeh returned, and found the king of Assyria besieging 


fallen into the hands of the Assyrian. 
Sennacherib had taken many towns, but 
there were many also that had not yet 
been subdued by him. 

6. Unto your master. Hcb., to your 
lord.  Wherewith the servants, &e. 
Heb., the youth, or the young men, 
(nr). The word properly denotes 
Joys, youths, young men; and is used 
here probably by way of disparage- 
nient, in contradistinction from an em- 
bassy that would be truly respectable, 
made up of aged men. { Iduve blas- 
phemed me. God regarded these words 
as spoken against himself; and he would 
vindicate his own honor and name. 

7. Behold, I will send a blast upon 
him. Marg., “put a spirit into him.” 
The word rendered “Oblast,” mm, is 
commonly rendered spirit. It may de- 
note breath, or air, or soul, or spirit. 
There is no reason to think that the 
word is here used in the sense of dlast 
or wind, as our translators seem to have 
supposed. The sense is, probably, “I 
will infuse into him a spirit of fear, 
by which he shall be alarmed by the 
rumour which he shall hear, and return 
to his own land.” The word is often 
used in this sense. Comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 


14. See also Isa. xxxi. 8,9. Gesenius 
understands it here in the sense of will 
or disposition. ‘I will change his will 
or disposition, so that he will return to 
his own land.” 4 And he shall hear a 
rumour. The rumour or report here re- 
ferred to, was doubtless that respecting 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, ver. 9. It 
was this which would alarm him, and 
drive him in haste from the cities which 
he was now besieging, and be the means 
of ee him from the land. @ And 
I will cause him, &e. This is said in 
accordance with the usual statements 
in the Scriptures, that ad/ events are 
under God’s providential control. Comp. 
Note on ch. x. 5,6. By the sword 
in his own land. See Note on ver. 88. 
8. So Rabshakeh returned. Returned 
from Jerusalem to the camp of his 
master. He had received no answer to 
his insulting message (ch. xxxvi. 21); 
he saw there was no prospect that the 
city would surrender; and he therefore 
returned again to the camp. {| And 
Sound the hing of Assyria warring against 
Libnah., He had departed from Lachish. 
Why he had done this is unknown. It 
is possible that he had taken it, though 
this is not recorded any where in history. 
Or it is possible that he had found it 


4 
’ 


9, And le heard say:concern- 
ing Tirhakah king of: Ethiopia, 
He is- come forth to make war 
with thee: and:when he heard ‘2¢, 
he sent messengers to Hezekiah, 
saying, 


ISALAEH: 


(B.C. 
10. ‘Thus shall ye speak to He- 


zekiah king of Judah, saying, Let. 


not thy Gop, in whom thou trust- 
est, deceive thee, saying, Jerusa- 


lem shall not be given into the 


hand of the king of Assyria. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Libnah, for he had heard that he had decamped from Lachish. And 
he heard it said respecting ‘Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, “He is coming 
forth to make war with thee.” And when he heard it, he sent messengers 

10. to Hezekiah, and said, “‘ Thus shall ye say to Hezekiah, the king of 
Judah, Let not thy God in whom thou dost confide deceive thee, say- 
ing, Jerusalem shall not be given into the hand of the king of Assyria. 


impracticable to subdue it as speedily as 
he had desired, and had withdrawn from 
it for the purpose of subduing other 
places that would offer a more feeble 
resistance. Libnah was a city in the 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 42), given to 
the priests, and declared a city of re- 
fuge. 1 Chron. vi. 54, 57. Eusebius 
and Jerome say it was in the district of 
Eleutheropolis. Calmet. It was about 
ten miles to the north-west of Lachish. 
This city was taken by Joshua, and all 
its inhabitants put tothesword After 
taking this, Joshua next assauited and 
took Lachish. Josh. x. 29—32., 

9. And he heard say. The report, or 
rumour, referred to in ver. 7. In what 
way he heard this is not intimated. It 
is probable that the preparations which 
Tirhakah had made were well known 
to the surrounding regions, and that he 
was already on his march against Sen- 
nacherib. & Zirhakah. This king, who 
by Eusebius and by most ancient writers 
is called Tapaxdc, Tarakos, was a cele- 
brated conqueror, and had subdued 
Egypt to himself. He reigned over 
Egypt eighteen years. When Senna- 
cherib marched into Egypt, Sevechus, 
er Sethon, was on the throne. Senna- 
sberib having laid siege to Pelusium, 
Tirhakah came to the aid of the city, 
and in consequence of his aid, Senna- 
cherib was compelled to raise the siege, 
and returned to Palestine, and laid 
siege to Lachish. Tirbakah succeeded 
Sevechus in Egypt, and was the third | 


and Jast of the Ethiopian kings that 
reigned over that country. He pro- 
bably took advantage of the distracted 
state that succeeded the death of Seve- 
chns, and secured the crown for hime 
self This was, however, after the 
death of Sennacherib. The capital 
which he occupied was Thebes. See 
Prideaux’s Connexion, vol. i. pp. 141, 
145, 149, Ed. 1815. As he was cele- 
brated as a conqueror, and as he had 
driven Sennacherib from Pelusium and 
from Egypt, we may see the cause of 
the alarm of Sennacherib when it was 
rumoured that he was about to follow 
him into Palestine, and to make war on 
him there. He is come forth He is 
on his march; he has made prepara- 
tions, and is on his way. { He sent 
messengers, &c. With letters or dise 
patches, ver. 14. Hezekiah was pro- 
bably ignorant of the approach of ‘Tir- 
hakah, or, at all events, Sennacherib 
would suppose that he was ignorant of 
it; and as Sennacherib knew that there 
would be no hope that Hezekiah would 
yield if he knew that Tirhakah was ap- 
proaching to make war on him, he 
seems to have resolved to anticipate the 
intelligence, and to see if it were pos- 
sible to induce Hezekiah to surrender. 
He therefore sent substantially the 
same message as before; and summoned 
him to capitulate. 

10. Let not thy Gop deceive thee. The 
similar message which had been sent by 
Rabshakeh (ch. xxxvi. 14, 15), had 
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11. Behold, thou hast: heard 
what the kings of Assyria have 
done * to all lands, by destroying 
them utterly; and shalt. thou be 
delivered? 

12. Have the gods of the na- 

se ch. 14. 17. 
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tions delivered. them which my 
fathers have destroyed, as Gozan,° 
and Haran,? and Rezeph, and the 
children of Eden 2 which were in 
Telassar? 


o 2 Kings 17.6. 
p Gen. 12.4, 28. 10. 


18. 11. 
q Amos I. &. 
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21, Behold, thon hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done to ail lands, 
how they have utterly destroyed them. And shalt thou be delivered ? 
12. Have the gods of the nations which my fathers destroyed delivered 
them? Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the children of Eden which 


been sent mainly éo the people to induce 
them not to put confidence in Hezekiah, 
as if he would. deceive them by induc- 
ing them to rely on the aid of JEHovaun. 
As that had failed, and no answer had 
been returned, he, as a last resort, sent 
a similar message to Hezekiah himself, 
designed to alienate his mind from God, 
and assuring him that resistance would 
be vain. To convince him, he referred 
him (ver. 11—13) to the conquests of 
the Assyrians, and assured him that it 
would be impossible to resist a nation 
that had subdued so many nations. He 
had it not in his power to add Egypt to 
the list of subdued kingdoms, or it 
would have been done. 

11, And shalt thou be delivered? How 
will it be possible for 3 ou to resist these 
arms, and stand out against the con- 
querors of the world ? 

12, My fathers. My predecessors on 
the throne.  Gozan. This was a 
region or country in the northern part 
of Mesopotamia, and on the river Cha- 
boras. There was a river of the name 
Gozan in Media, which ran through the 
province and gave it its name. The 
river fell probably into the Chaboras. 
This region is known to have been 
under the dominion of Assyria, for 
Salmaneser, when he had subdued the 
ten tribes, carried them away beyond 
the Euphrates to a country bordering 
on the river Gozan. 2 Kings xvii. 6. 
Or, according to Gesenius, the river 
which is referred to is the Chaboras 
itself. He translates the passage in 2 


Kings xvii. 6 thus, “ And placed them 
in Chaleitis (Halah), and on the Chabor 
(Habor), a river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes.” According to 
this, the river was the Chaboras, the 
Chabor of Ezekiel, and the region was 
situated on the Chaboras. This river 
falls into the Euphrates from the East. 
Ptolemy calls the region lying between 
the Chaboras and Laocoras, by the 
name of Gauzanitis, which is doubtless 
the same as the Hebrew Gozan. Gozan 
is usually mentioned in connexion with 
cities of Mesopotamia. 1 Chron. v. 26; 
2 Kings xix. 12. “And Haran. This 
was a city of Mesopotamia, to which 
Abraham went after he left Ur of the 
Chaldees. His father died here; and 
from this place he was called to go into 
the land of promise. Gen. xi. 31, 32. 
Comp. Note, Acts vil. 4. It is now 
called Harran, and is situated in 36° 52! 
N. Lat., and 39° 5! I. Long., in a flat 
and sandy plain, and is only peopled by 
a few wandering Arabs, who select it as 
the place of residence on account of the 
delicious waters it contains. It belonged 
by conquest to the Assyrian empire. 
@ And Rezeph. According to Abulfeda 
there were many towns of this name, 
One, however, was more celebrated 
than the others, and is probably the 
one here referred to. It was situated 
about a day’s journey west of the Eu- 
phrates, and 1s mentioned by Ptolemy 
by the name of ‘Pnoadga, Resapha, 
@ And the children of Eden. Eden was: 
evidently a country well known in the 
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13, Where is the king of Ha- 
math, * and the king of Arphad, 
and the king of the city of Sephar- 
vaim, Hena, and Ivah? 


14. And Hezekiah received the 
¢ ch, 36.19. Jer, 49. 23. 


ISATAH. 
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letter from the hand of the mes- 
sengers, and read it: and Heze- 
kiah went up * unto the house of 
the Logp, and spread it before the 


Lorp. 


8 ver. 1. Joel 2. 17—20. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. were in Telassar? Where is the king of Hamath, and the king of Ar- 
phad, and the king of the city of Sepharvaim, of Henah, and of Ivah ?” 
14. And Hezekiah received the letter from the hand of the messengers, 
and read it. And he went up to the house of JEnovan, and spread it 





time of Isaiah, and was doubtless the 
tract within which man was placed when 
he was created. The garden, or Para- 
dise, was in Eden, and was not properly 
itself called Eden, Gen. ii. 8. It is 
probable that Eden was a region or 
tract of country of considerable extent. 
Its situation has been a subject of anxi- 
ous inquiry. It is not proper here to 
go into an examination of this subject. 
It is evident from the passage before us, 
that it was either in Mesopotamia, or in 
the neighbourhood of that country, 
since it 1s mentioned in connexion with 
cities and towns of that country. It is 
mentioned by Amos (B. C. 787) as a 
country then well known, and as a part 
of Syria, not far from Damascus. 


J will break also the bar of Damascus 
And cut off the inhabitant from the plain of 


Aven, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from the 


house of EDEN 

And = people of Syria shall go into captivity 
to Kir 

Saith the Lord. Amosi., 5. 


Jn Isa. li. 8, Eden is referred to as a 
country well known, and as distin- 
guished for its fertility. 

For JEHovaAH shall comfort Zion; 

He will comfort all her waste places, 

And he will make her wilderness dike Eden, 
And her desert like the gardens of JEnovaH. 
Thus, also, in Ezek. xxvii. 23, we 
find Eden mentioned in connexion with 
Haran and Canneh. Canneh was pro- 
bably the same as Calneh (Gen. x. 10), 
the Calno of Isaiah (Isa. x. 9), and was 
doubtless situated in Mesopotamia, since 
it is joined with cities that are known 
to have been there. Comp. also Ezek. 


Xxxi, 9, 16,18. All these passages de- 
monstrate that there was such a country, 
and prove also that it was either in Meso- 
potamia, or in a country adjacent to 
Mesopotamia. It is not, however, pos- 
sible now to designate its exact houn- 
daries. (In Telassar? This place is 
nowhere else mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Nothing, therefore, is known of 
its situation. The connexion demands 
that it should be in Mesopotamia. ‘lhe 
names of ancient places were so often 
lost or changed, that it is often impos- 
sible to fix their exact locality. 

13, The king of Hamath. Note, ch. 
xxxvi. 19.  Henah, and Ivah? The 
situation of these places is not certainly 
known. Hena is mentioned in 2 Kings 
xviii, 34; xix. 13. It was evidently in 
Mesopotamia, and was probably the 
same which was afterwards called Ana, 
situated near a ford of the Euphrates. 
The situation of Jvahk is not certainly 
known. It was under the Assyrian do- 
minion, and was one of the places from 
which colonists were brought to Sa- 
maria. 2 Kings xvii. 24, 31. Mi- 
chaelis supposes that it was between 
Berytus and Tripoli, bat was under the 
dominion of the Assyrians, 

14, And Hezekiah received the letter. 
Heb., éetters, in the plural. It is not 
mentioned in the account of the em- 
bassy (ver. 9) that he sent a letter, but 
it is not probable that he would send 
an embassage to a monarch without a 
written document. Went up into the 
house of the Lornp. ‘The temple, ver. 1. 
q And spread it before the Lonp. Per- 
haps unrolled the document there, and 
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15. And Hezekiah prayed unto 
the Lorn, saying, 

16. O Lorn of hosts, Gop of 
Israel, that dwellest * between the 
cherubims, thou " art the Gon, 
even thou * alone, of all the king- 


t Ex, 25.22. Ps. 80.1. 99.1, 
ch. 43. 10, 1). 2 Ps. 86. 10. 
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doms of the earth: thou hast mada 
heaven and earth. 

17. Incline ¥ thine ear, O Lorn. 
and hear; open thine eyes, % © 
Lorp, and see: and hear all the 
words of Sennacherib, which hath 
sent to reproach the living Gop. 

gy Dan. 9. 18. x Job 36.7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. 
16. 


17. “hast made heaven and earth! 


before Jenovan. And Hezekiah prayed unto Jesovan, saying, 
“© Jenovan of hosts, God of Israel, who art seated between the che- 
“rubim, Thou alone art God to all the kingdoms of the earth! 


Thou 
Incline, O JeEuovau, thine ear and 


“hear; open, O Jenovau, thine eyes and see, and hear all the words of 


spread it out; or perhaps it means 
simply that he spread out the contents 
of the letter; that is, made mention of it 
in his prayer. Hezekiah had no other 
resource. Tle was aman of God; and 
in his trouble he looked to God for aid. 
He therefore, before he formed any 

lan, went up to the temple, and laid 
his case before God. What an example 
for all monarchs and rulers! And 
what an example for all the people of 
God in times of perplexity ! 


16. O Lorn of hosts. Note, ch. i. 9. 
JEHOVAH commanding and directing 
all the hosts of war; all the mighty 
powers in the universe, in heaven and 
on earth. He had, therefore, power to 
defend him from the mighty hosts which 
were coming against him. {jf Zhat 
dwellest between the cherubims. On the 
cherubim, see Note on ch. xiv. 18. 
The reference here is, doubtless, to the 
fact that the symbol of the divine pre- 
sence in the tem ple—the Shechinah (from 
yw, Shakhin, to dwell, to inhabit; so 
called because it was the symbol of 
God’s dwelling with his people, or in- 
habiting the temple)—rested on the 
cover of the ark in the temple. Hence 
God is frequently represented as dwell- 
ing between the cherubim. Ex. xxv. 
22; Ps. Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1. On the whole 
subject of the cherubim, the reader may 
consult an article prepared by me in 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator for 
September, 1886. J Thow art the God. 


The only God, ch. xliii. 10, 11. Even 
thou alone. There is none besides thee 
—a truth which is often affirmed in the 
Scriptures. Ps. lxxxvi. 10; Deut. xxxii, 
39; 1 Cor. viii. 4. q Of all the king- 
doms of the eurth. ‘Thou hast power, 
therefore, to control all their armies. 
q Thou hast made heaven and earth. It 
was on the ground of this power and 
universal dominion that Hezekiah 
pleaded that God would interpose. 

17. Incline thine ear, &c. This is 
evidently language taken from what 
occurs among men. When they are 
desirous of hearing distinctly, they in- 
cline the ear, or apply it close to the 
speaker. Similar language is not un- 
frequently used in the Scriptures as ap- 
plicable to God. 2 Kings xix. 16; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 1; xxxi. 2; xvil. 6; Ixxi. 2; 
Ixxxviil. 2; Dan.ix. 18. J Open thine 
eyes. This is similar language applied 
to God, derived from the fact that when 
we wish to see an object, the eyes are 
fixed wide open upon it. Comp. Job 
xiv. 3; xxvii. 19. And hear all the 
words, &c. That is, attend to their 
words, and inflict suitable punishment. 
This was the burden of the prayer of 
Hezekiah, that God would vindicate his 
own honor, and save his name from re- 
proach. | Which he hath sent. In the 
letters which he had sent to Hezekiah, 
as well as the words which he had sent 
to the people by Rabshakeh, ch. xxxvi, 
18—20. To reproach the living God, 


‘Note, ver. 4. 
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198; Of atruth, Lorn, the kings 
of Assyria have laid waste all the 
1 nations, and their countries, 

19. And have? -cast their gods 
into the fire: for they were no 


» lands. 2 given. 


(B.C. rs 10. 


gods, but * the work of men’s 
hands, wood and stone: therefore. 
they have destroyed them. 


20. Now therefore, O Lorp 


our Gop, save us from his hand, 


a Ps. 115.4, &e. ch. 40. 19, 20. 41.7. 44. 


9, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18 
19, 
20 


e 


“ that thou alone art JEMOVAH.” 


18. Of a truth. It is as he had said, 
that all the nations have been subjected 
to the arms of the Assyrian. He now 
intends to add Jerusalem to the number 
of vanquished cities and kingdoms, and 
to boast that he has subdued thie nation 
under the protection of JEHovAH, as he 
had done the nations under the protec- 
tion of idol gods. He designs, therefore, 
to boast that JEnovadg is unable to re- 
sist the mighty arms of the king of 
Assyria, and that the trne God is as 
weak and powerless as the gods of wood 
and stone. Have luid waste all the 
nations. Heb., as in the margin, all the 
lands. But thisisevidently an elliptical 
form of expression, meaning all the in- 
habitants or people of the lands, or all 
the nations. In 2 Kings xix. 17, it is 
thus expressed, “ The kings of A:syria 
have destroyed the nations and their 
lands.” | 

19. And have cast their guds into the 
Sire. This appears to have been the 
usual policy of the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians. It was contrary to the 
policy which the Romans afterwards 
pursued, for the Romans admitted the 
gods of other nations among their own, 
and even allowed them to have a place 
in. the Pantheon. Their design seems 
not to have been to outrage and alienate 
the feelings of the vanquistied, but to 
conciliate them, and to make them feel 
that they were a part of the same 
people. They supposed that a van- 
quished people would be conciliated 


“ Sennacherib which he hath sent to reproach the living God. In truth, 
“OQ Jenovan, the kings of Assyria have desolated all the nations and 
“their lands, and have cast all their gods into the fire: for they were 
“not gods, but the work of the hands of men, wood and stone; therefore 
“they have destroyed them. And now, O JEnovanH our God, do thou 
“save us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth may know 


with the idea that their gods were ad- 
mitted to participate in the honors of 
the gods worshipped by the conquerors 
of the world. But the policy of the 
Eastern conquerors was different. They 
began usually by removing the people: 
themselves whom they had subdued, to 
another land, Note, ch. xxxvi. 17. 
They thus intended to alienate their 
minds as much as possible from their 
own country. They laid everything 
waste by fire and sword, and thus de- 
stroyed their homes, and all the objects 
of their attachment. They destroyed 
their temples, their graves, and their 
household gods. They well knew 
that the civil policy of the nations 
was founded in religion, and that to 
subdue them effectually, it was neces- 
sary to root out and abolish their re- 
ligion, They therefure committed 
their idols to the flames, and intended 
to bring the people into entire and 
perfect subjection to their conquerors. 
Which was the wisest policy may in- 
deed admit of question. Perhaps in 
each case the policy was well adapted 
to the particular end which was had in 
view. | Kor they were no gods. They 
were not truly gods, and therefore they 
had no power of resistance, and it was 
easy to destroy them. 

20. That all the kingdoms of the earth. 
may know, &c. Since he has been able 
to subdue all others; since the gods 
of the nations were not able to offer 
resistance; and since Judea alone, tha. 


B.C. 710.] 
that all the kingdoms. of the-earth 


may know ° that thou aré the. 


Lorp, even thou only. 

21. Then Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, sent unto Hezekiah, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp Gop of Is- 
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to me against Sennacherib king of 


Assyria: 


22. This is the word which the 
Lorp hath spoken concerning him; 
The virgin, the daughter of Zion, 
hath despised * thee, and laughed 


rae], Whereas thou hast prayed‘ thee to scorn; the daughter of 


& Ps. 46.10. ch. 42. 8. 


| Jerusalem hath shaken her head 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz, sent unto Hezekiah, saying: Thus saith 
Jeuovan, God of Israel, Because thou hast prayed unto me on account 
92. of Sennacherib ue of Assyria, this is the word which Jesovan hath 


spoken concerning him :— 


The virgin daughter of Zion despiseth thee, and scorneth thee ; 
The daughter of Jerusalem shaketh her head at thee. 


land under the protection of JEHovan, 
would be saved, all the nations would 
know that it could not be by the power 
of an idol—for no idol had been able 
to offer resistance. The desire of 
Hezekiah, therefore, was not primarily 
that of personal safety or the safety of 
his kingdom. It was that JEHovan 
might vindicate his great and holy name 
from reproach, and that the world might 
know that he was the only true God. 
A supreme regard to the glory of God 
influenced this pious monarch in his 
prayers, and here we have a beautiful 
model of the object which we should 
have in view when we come before 
God in prayer. It is not primarily 
that we may be saved; it is not, as the 
leading motive, that our friends, or that 
the world may be saved; it is that the 
name of God may be honored. ‘This 
motive of prayer, or this object in sup- 
plication, is one that is usually, and 
with great frequency presented in the 
Bible. Comp. ch. xiii. 8; xliii, 10, 13, 
25; Deut. xxxii. 39; Ps. Ixxxiii. 18; 
xlvi.10; Neh. ix. 6; Dan. ix. 18, 19.— 
Perhaps there could have been furnished 
no more striking proof that JEnovan 
was the true God, than would be by 
the defeat of Sennacherib. No other 
nation had been able to resist the Assy- 
rian arms. The great power of that 
empire was now concentrated in the 


single army of Sennacherib. He was 
coming with great confidence of success. 
He was approaching the city devoted 
to JEHovAu—the city where the temple 
was, and the city aud people that were 
everywhere understood to be under his 
protection, and to be his own. The 
affairs of the world had arrived at a 
crisis; and the time had come when 
the great JEnovaH could strike a blow 
which would be felt on all nations, and 
carry the terror of his name and the 
report of his power throughout the 
earth. Perhaps this was one of the 
main motives of the destruction of that 
mighty army. God intended that his 
power should be felt, and that monarchs 
and people that arrayed themselves 
against him, and bdlasphemed him, 
should have a striking demonstration 
that he was God, and that none of the 
devices of his enemies could succeed. 
21. Whereas thou hast prayed. Be- 
cause thou hast come to me instead of 
relying on thy own resources and 
strength. In 2 Kings xix. 20, it is, 
“That which thou hast prayed to me 
against Sennacherib, king of Assyria, I 
have heard.” 
22. The virgin, the daughter of Zion 
Jerusalem. See Note, ch. i. 8. Comp. 
Note, ch. xxiii. 12. ‘The name virgin, 
perhaps, is given to designate purity or 
beauty. ‘The parallelism in this and 
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23. Whom hast thou reproached 
and blasphemed? and against 
whom hast thou exalted thy voice, 
and lifted up thine eyes on high? 
even against the Holy One of 
Israel. 

24. By ! thy servants hast thou 
reproached the Lorp, and hast 
said, By the multitude of my cha- 

I the hand of thy. 


ISATAH. 
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riots am I come up to the height 
of the mountains, to the sides of 
Lebanon; and I will cut down the 
2 tall cedars thereof, and the 
choice fir trees thereof: and I will 
enter into the height of his border, 
and the forest 3 of his Carmel. 


© taliness of the cedars thereof, and the chotce 
Of the fir trees thereof. 
3 or, and his fruitful Jicld. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23. Whom hast thou reproached and reviled ? 
And against whom hast thou lifted up thy voice? 
And lifted up thine eyes on high? 
—Against the Holy One of Israel. 


24, 


By thy servants thou hast reproached the Lorp and said, 


“ By the multitude of my chariots have I come up to the heights 
of the mountains, the sides of Lebanon; 
“ And I will cut down its tallest cedars, 


“ Its choicest cypresses : 


“ And I will come to its extreme limits, 


“ ‘To its garden-forest. 


the following verses shows that the 
poetic form of speech is here intro- 
duced. These are the words of JE- 
HOvaH by Isaiah, and it was common 
for Isaiah to throw his communications 
into parallelisms, or into the poetic 
form. 4 Hust despised thee, &c. That 
is, is safe and secure from thy con- 
templated attack. The idea is, that 
Jerusalem would be safe, and would 
exult over the ineffectual attempts of 
Sennacherib to take it, and over his 
complete overthrow. { And /daughed 
thee to scorn. Will make thee an ob- 
ject of derision. Hath shaken her 
head at thee. This is an indication of 
contempt and scorn. Comp. Ps. xxii. 
7; cix, 25; Jer. xviil. 16; Zeph. ii. 15; 
Matt. xxvii. 39. 

23. Whom hast thou reproached, &c. 
Not an idol. Not one who has no 
power to take vengeance, or to defend 
the city under his protection, but the 
living God, and he will now come forth, 
and defend the city that is under his 

ardian care. Exalted thy voice. 

hat is, by thy messenger. Thou hast 
spoken in a loud, confident tone; in the 


language of reproach and threatening, 
And lifted up thine eyes on high. To 
lift up the eyes is an indication of 
haughtiness and pride. He had evinced 
arrogance in his manner, and he was 
yet to learn that it was against the 
living and true God. 

24. By thy servants, Heb. By the 
hand of thy servants. That is, by 
Rabshakeh (ch. xxxvi.), and by those 
whom he had now sent to Hezekiah 
with letters, vs. 9, 14. GY And hast 
said. Isaiah does not here quote the 
precise words which Rabshakeh or the 
other messengers had used, but quotes 
the substance of what had been uttered, 
and expresses the real feelings and in 
tentions of Sennacherib. FJ By the multi- 
tude of my chariots. ‘The word chariots 
here denotes war-chariots. See Notes, 
ch. 11.7; Ixvi. 20. J Zo the heiyht of the 
mountains. Lebanon is here particularly 
referred to. Chariots were commonly 
used, as cavalry was, in plains. But it 
is probable that Lebanon was accessible 
by chariots drawn by horses. To the 
sides of Lebanon. On the situation of 
Lebanon, see Notes, x. 34; xxix. 17. 
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25. I have digged, and drunk 
water; and with the sole of my 
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feet have I dried up all the rivers 
of the ! besieged places. 
' or, fenced, or closed, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


25. “T have digged [wells] and have drunk waters ; 
‘And with the sole of my feet have I dried up all the streams 


of Egypt.” 





Sennacherib is represented as having 
carried desolation to Lebanon, and as 
having cut down its stately trees. See 
Note, ch. xxxiii. 9. J J will cut down 
the tall cedars thereof. Marg., the tall- 
ness of the cedars thereof. ‘The boast of 
Sennacherib was, that he would strip it 
of its beauty and ornament; that is, 
that he would lay the land waste. {J And 
the choice fir trees thereof. See Note, ch. 
xiv. 8 The LXX render it, “the 
beauty of the cypress—xvuzmapiocov.” 
‘The word here denotes the cypress, a 
tree resembling the white cedar. It 
grew on Lebanon, and together with 
the cedar constituted its glory. Its 
wood, like that of the cedar, was em- 
ployed for the floors and ceilings of the 
temple. 1 Kings v. 22, 24; vi. 15, 34, 
It was used for the decks and sheathing 
of ships, Ezek. xxvii. 5; for spears, 
Nah. ii. 3; and for musical instruments, 
2 Sam. vi. 5. Q The height of his border. 
The extreme retreats; the farthest part 
of Lebanon. There shall be no part 
which I will not visit, and ravage. In 
2 Kings xix. 23, it is, “ I will enter the 
lodgings of his borders ;” perhaps refer- 
ring to the fact that on the ascent to 
the top of the mountain there was a 
place for the repose of travellers; a 
Species of inn or caravansera which 
éounded the usual attempts of persons to 
ascend the mountain. It is not uncom- 
mon that there should be sucha lodging 
place on the sides or tops of mountains 
which are frequently ascended. & And 
the forest of his Carmel. On the mean- 
ing of the word Carmel, see Note, ch. 
xxix. 17. Here it means, as in that 
passage, a rich, fertile, and heautiful 
country. It is known that Lebanon was 
covered on the top, and far down the 
sides, with perpetual snow. But there 
was a region lying on itsesides, between 


that was distinguished for its fertility, 
and that was highly cultivated. This 
region produced grapes, and the other 
productions of the land of Palestine, in 
abundance; and this cultivated region, 
thick set with vines and trees, might be 
called a beautiful grove. This was, 
doubtless, the portion of Lebanon which 
is here intended. At a distance, this 
tract on the sides of Lebanon appeared, 
doubtless, as a thicket of shrubs and 
trees. The phrase “ garden-forest,” will 
probably express the sense of the pas- 
sage. ‘ After leaving Baalbec, and ap- 
proaching Lebanon, towering walnut- 
trees, either singly or in groups, and & 
rich carpet of verdure, the offspring of 
numerous streams, five to this charming 
district the air of an English park, 
majestically bordered with snow-tipped 
mountains. At Deir el Akmaar the 
ascent begins—winding among dwarf 
oaks, hawthorns, and a great variety of 
shrubs and flowers. A deep bed of 
snow had now to be crossed, and the 
horses sunk or slipped at every moment. 
To ride was impracticable, and to walk 
dangerous, for the melting snow pene- 
trated our boots, and our feet were 
nearly frozen. An hour and a half 
brought us to the cedars.” ogg. 

25. I have digged. That is, I have 
digged wells. This was regarded among 
eastern nations as an important achieve- 
ment. It was difficult often to find 
water, even by digging, in sandy 
deserts; and in a country abounding 
with rocks, it was an enterprise of great 
difficulty to sink a well. Hence the 
possession of a well became a valuable 
property, and was sometimes the oc- 
casion of contention between neigh- 
bouring tribes. Gen. xxvi. 20. Hence 
to stop up the wells of water, by throw- 
ing in rocks or sand, became one of the 


the snow and the base of the mountain, | must obvious ways of distressing an 
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enemy, and was often resorted to. Gen 
Xxvi. 15,-18; 2 Kings iii. 19, 25. 
Hence also to dig wells, or to furnish 
water in abundance to a people, became 
an achievement which was deemed 
worthy to be recorded in the history 
of kings and princes, 2 Chron. xxv. 
10. Many of the most stupendous 
and costly of the works of the Romans 
in the capital of their empire, and in 
the principal towns of their provinces, 
consisted in building aqueducts to 
bring water from a distance into a 
city. An achievement like this, I un- 
Herstand Sennacherib as boasting he 
tad performed; that he had furnished 
water for the cities and towns of his 
mighty empire; that he had accom- 
plished what was deemed so difficult, 
and what required so much expense, 
as digging wells for his people; and 
that he had secured them from being 
stopped up by his enemies, so that he 
and his people drank of the water in 
peace. Gesenius, however, understands 
this as a boast that he had extended the 
‘bounds of his empire beyond its original 
limits, and unto regions that were 
naturally destitute of water, and where 
it was necessary to dig wells to supply 
his armies. Rosenmiuller understands 
it as saying, “I have passed over, and 
taken possession of foreign lands.” Dru- 
sius regards it as a proverbial saying, 
meaning, “I have happily and suc- 
cessfully accomplished all that I have 
undertaken, as he who digs a well ac- 
complishes that which he particularly 
desires.” Vitringa regards it as saying, 
“that to dig wells, and to drink the 
water of them, is to enjoy the fruit of 
our labours, to be successful and happy.” 
But it seems to me that the interpreta- 
tion above suggested, and which I have 
not found in any of the commentators 
before me, is the correct exposition. 
And drunk water. In 2 Kings xix. 
‘24, it is, “I have drunk strange waters;” 
that is, the waters of fureign lands, I 
have conquered them, and have dug 
wells in them. But the sense is not 
materially changed. And with the 
sole of my feet, &c. Expressions like 
this, denoting the desolations of a con- 
ueror, are found in the classic writers. 

erhaps the idea there is, that their 
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armies were so numerous that th 
drank up all the waters in their mar 
—a strong hyperbole to denote tha 
number of their armies, and the extent 
of their desolations when even the 
waters failed before them. Thus Clau- 
dian (de bello Getico, 526) introduces 
Alaric as boasting of his conquests in 
the same extravagant manner, and in 
language remarkably similar to this. 
“* Cum cesserit omnis 
Obsequiis natura meis? Subsidere nostris 


Sub pedibus montes; arescere vidimus amnes—= 
Fregi Alpes, galeisque Padum victricibus 


So Juvenal (Sat. x. 176), speaking of 
the dominion of Xerxes, says: 
© credimus altos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente.’ 

The boast of drying up streams with 
the sole of the foot 1s intended to con- 
vey the idea that he had not only sup- 
plied water for his own empire by 
digging wells, but that he had cut off 
the supplies of water from the others 
against whom he had made war. ‘The 
idea perhaps is, that if such an army 
as his was, should pass through the 
streams of a country that they should 
invade, and should only take away the 
water that would adhere to the sole or 
the hollow of the foot on their march, 
it would dry up all the streams, It is 
strong hyperbolical language, and is 
designed to indicate the number of the 
forces which were under his com- 
mand. §[ Of the besieged places. Marg., 
“fenced, or closed.” ‘The word ren- 
dered rivers, yw’, may denote canals, or 
artificial streams, such as were common 
in Egypt. In ch. xix. 6, it is rendered 
“brooks,” and is applied to the artifi- 
cial canals of Egypt. See Note on that 
place. The word here rendered ‘be- 
sieged places,” “ix10, matzor, May mean 
distress, straitness, Deut. xxviii. 53; 
Siege, Ezek. iv. 2,7; mound, bulwark, 
intrenchment, Deut. xx. 20; or it may 
be a proper name for Egypt, being one 
of the forms of the name, ox, mitz- 
raim, or Egypt. The same phrase 
occurs in ch. xix. 6, where it means 
Egypt (see Note on that place), and 
such should be regarded as its mean- 
ing here. It alludes to the conquests 
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‘26. Hast thou not heard ! long 
ago, how I have done it; and of 
ancient times, that I have formed 
it? now have I* brought it to 
pass, that thou shouldest be to lay 


lor, how J have made tt long ago, and formed 
tt of ancicnt times? should I now bring it to be 
laid waste, and defenced citics to be ruinous 


Reaps ? 
ech. 10. 5, 6. 
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waste defeneed cities into ruinous 


27. Therefore their inhabitants 
were ' of small power, they were 
dismayed and confounded: the 
were as the grass of the field, and 
as the green herb, as the grass on 
the housetops, and as corn blasted 
before it be grown up. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


26. Hast thou not heard that of old I have disposed it ? 

And that from ancient times I have arranged it? 

Now I have brought it to pass, 

That thou shouldst be to convert fortified cities into heaps of ruins, 
27. Therefore were their inhabitants of enfeebled strength; 

They were dispirited, and ashamed : 

They were as grass of the field, as the green herb— 


The grass of the house-top, 


And the blighted grain before it is grown up. 


which Sennacherib is represented as 
boasting that he had made in Egypt, 
that be had easily removed obstructions, 
and destroyed their means of defence. 
Though he had been repulsed before 
Pelusium by Tirhakah, king of Ethi- 
opia (see Note, ch. xxxvi. 1), yet it 1s 
not improbable that he bad taken many 
towns there, and had subdued no small 
part of the country to himself. In his 
vain boasting, he would strive to forget 
his repulse, and would dwell on the 
ease of conquest, and the facility with 
which he had removed all obstructions 
from his way. The whole language of 
the verse, therefore, is that of a proud 
and haughty oriental prince, desirous of 
proclaiming his conquests, and forget- 
ting his mortifying defeats, 

26. Hast thou not heard, &e. This 
is evidently the Janguage of God ad- 
dressed to Sennacherib. It is designed 
to state to him that he was under his 
control; that he had long before formed 
the plan; that this was the reason (ver. 
27) why the inhabitants of the nations 
had been unable to resist him; that 
he was entirely in his hands (ver. 28); 
and that he would control him as he 
pieased, (ver. 29, &c.) J Long ago, 
how J have done it. You boast that 


all this is by your own counsel and 
power. Yet I have done it; ze, I 
have purposed, planned, arranged it long 
aco. Comp. ch. xxii. 11. That 
thou shouldest be to lay waste, &c. I 
have raised you up for this purpose, 
and you have been entirely ander my 
control. See Note, ch. x. 5. 

27. Therefore. Not because you have 
so great power; but because I have 
rendered them imbecile, and incapable 
of resisting you. 4 Were of small 
power. Heb., “short of hand;” they 
were feeble, imbecile, unable to resist 
you. They were dismayed. Heb., 
“they were broken and ashamed.” 
Their spirits sank; they were ashamed 
of their feeble powers of resistance; and 
they submitted to the ignominy of a 
surrender. 4] Zhey were as the grass 
of the field, &ce. ‘The same idea is ex- 
pressed by Sennacherib himself in ch, 
x. 15, though under a different image. 
See Note on that verse. The idea here 
is, as the grass of the field is easily 
trodden down and offers no resistance 
to the march of an army, so it was 
with the strongly fortified towns in the 
way of Sennacherib. J As the grass 
on the housetops. In eastern countries 
the roofs of houses are always flat. 
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28. But I know thy ! abode, and 
thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage against me. 

29. Because thy rage against 
me, and thy tumult, is come up 

* or, sitting. 


ISATAH. 


(B.C. 71. 


into mine ears, therefore will 
put my hook f in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by 
which thou camest. 


Sch. 30. 28. Ezek. 38. 4, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


28. And thy sitting down, and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
And thy rage against me, I have known. 
29. Because thy rage against me, and thy insolence, is come up into 


mine ears, 


Therefore will I put my ring into thy nose, 


And my bridle into thy jaws, 


And I will turn thee back in the way in which thou camest. 


They are made of a mixture of sand, 
gravel, or earth; and on the houses of 
the rich there is a firmly constructed 
flooring made of coals, chalk, gypsum, 
and ashes made hard by being beaten, 
or rolled. On these roofs spears of 
wheat, barley, or grass sometimes sprung 
up, but they were soon withered by the 
heat of the sun. Ps. cxxix. 6—8. 
The idea here, therefore, is that of the 
greatest feebleness. His enemies were 
not simply like the grass in the field, 
but they were like the thin, slender, 
and delicate blade that sprung up in 
the little earth on the roof of a house, 
where there was no room for the roots 
to strike down, and where the sickly 
blade soon withered beneath the burn- 
ing sun. J As corn dlasted before it be 
grown up. Before it amounts to any- 
thing, before it acquires any strength. 
As the wheat or barley which a blast 
strikes as soon as it springs out of the 
earth, and before the stalk acquires any 
strength, or firmness. The idea in all 
these phrases is substantially the same 
—that they were incapable of offering 
even the feeblest resistance. 

28. But I know. The language of 
God. I am well acquainted with all 
that pertains to you. You neither go 
out to war, nor return, nor abide in 
your capital without my knowledge, 
and my providential direction. See 
Notes, ch. x. 5—7, | Thy abode. 


Marg., siting. Among the Hebrews, 
sitting down, and rising up, and going | 


out, were phrases to describe the whole 
of a ian’s life and actions. Comp. 
Deut. vi. 7; xxviii, 6; Ps. cxxi. 8; 
1 Kings iii. 7. God here says that he 
knew the place where he dwelt, and he 
was able to return him again to it, ver. 
29. | Thy going out, &c. Your going 
out to war, and your return; or your 
whole plan and manner of life. And 
thy rage against me. See ver. 4. 

29. Because thy rage—and thy tumult. 
Or rather, thy pride, thy insolence, thy 
vain boasting. § Zherefore will I put 
my hook in thy nose. This is a most 
striking expression, denoting the com- 
plete control which God had over the 
haughty monarch, and his ability to 
guide and direct him as he pleased. 
The language is taken from the custom 
of putting a ring or hook in the nose 
of a wild animal, for the purpose of 
governing and guiding it. The most 
strong and violent animals may be thus 
completely governed, and this is often 
done with those animals that are fierce 
and untameable. The Arabs often pur- 
sue this course in regard to the camel, 
and thus have it under entire control. 
A similar image is used in respect to 
the king of Egypt. Ezek. xxix. 4. 
The idea is, that God would control 
and govern the wild and ambitious 
spirit of the Assyrian, and that with 
infinite ease he could conduct him again 
to his own land. { And my bridle, &c. 
Note, ch. xxx. 26. Q And I will turn 
thee back, &c. See ver. 37. 
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80. And this shall be a sign 
unto thee, Ye shall eat this year 
such as groweth of itself; and the 
second year that which spring- 
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eth of the same: and in the third 
year sow ye, and reap, and plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit 
thereof. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


30. And this shall be a sign unto thee: 
Eat this vear that which groweth spontaneously, 
And the second year, that which groweth spontaneously from that; 
And in the third year sow, and reap, 
And plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof. 





30. And this shall be a sign unto thee. 
It is evident that the discourse here is 
turned from Sennacherib to Hezekiah. 
Such transitions, without distinctly in- 
dicating them, are common in Isaiah. 
God had in the previous verses, in the 
form of a direct personal address, fore- 
told the defeat of Sennacherib, and the 
confusion of his plans. He here turns 
and gives to Hezekiah the assurance 
that Jerusalem would be delivered. On 
the meaning of the word sign, see Note 
on ch. vil. 14, Commentators have 
been much perplexed on the exposition 
of the passage before us to know how 
that which was to occur one, two, or 
three years after the event, could be a 
sign of the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
Many have supposed that the vear in 
which this was spoken was a Sabbatic 
year, in which the lands were not cul- 
tivated, but were required to lie still 
(Lev. xxxv. 2—7); and that the year 
following was the year of Jubilee, in 
which also the lands were to remain 
uncultivated. They suppose that the 
idea is, that the Jews might be assured 
that they would not experience the evils 
of famine which they had anticipated 
from the Assyrians, because the divine 
promise gave them assurance of supply 
in the Sabbatic year, and in the year of 
Jubilee, and that although their fields 
had been laid waste by the Assyrian, 
yet their wants would be supplied, until 
on the third year they would be per- 
mitted in quietness to cultivate their 
land, and that this would be to them a 
sign, or a token of the divine interposi- 
tion. But to this there are two ob- 
vious objections. (1.) There is not the 

VOL. II, 





slightest evidence that the year in 
which Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem 
was a Sabbatic year, or that the follow- 
ing year was the Jubilee. No mention 
is made of this in the history, nor is it 
possible to prove that it was, from any 
part of the sacred narrative. (2.) It is 
still difficult to see, even if it were so, 
how that which was to occur two or 
three years after the event, could bea 
sign to Hezekiah then of the truth of 
what Isaiah had predicted. Rosen- 
miiller suggests that the two years in 
which they are mentioned as sustained 
by the spontaneous production of the 
earth were the two years in which 
Judea had been already ravaged by 
Sennacherib, and that the third year was 
the one in which the prophet was now 
speaking, and that the prediction means 
that in that very year they would be 
permitted to sow and reap. In the ex- 
planation of the passage, it is to be 
observed that the word sign is used in a 
variety of significations. It may be 
used as an indication of anything un- 
seen, Gen. 1. 14; or as a military en- 
sign, Num, ii. 2; or as a sign of some- 
thing future, an omen, Isa. viii. 18; 
or as a token, argument, proof, Gen. 
xvii. 2; Ex. xxxi. 13. It may be used 
as a sign or token of the truth ofa 
prophecy; that is, when some minor 
event furnishes a proof that the whole 
prophecy would be fulfilled, Ex. iii. 12; 
1 Sam. ii. 84; x. 7, 9. Or it may be 
used as a wonder, a prodigy, a miracle, 
Deut. iv. 34; vi. 22. In the case before 
us, it seems to mean that, in the events 
predicted here, Hezekiah would have a 
token or arguinent that the land was 
R 
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31. And! the remnant that is, escaped of the house of Judah 


house of Judah that re- 


shall again take root downward, 
and bear fruit upward. . 


NEW TRANSLATION 


81. And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah 
Shall again strike the root downward, 


And bear fruit upward: 





completely freed from the invasion of 
Sennacherib. Though a considerable 
part of his army would be destroyed, 
though the monarch himself would be 
compelled to flee, yet Hezekiah would 
not from that fact alone have the assur- 
ance that he would not rally his forces, 
and return to invade the land. There 
would be every inducement arising 
from disappointment and the rage of 
defeat for him to do it. To compose 
the mind of Hezekiah in regard to this, 
I suppose, this assurance was given, 
that the land would be quiet, and that 
the fact that it would remain quiet during 
the remainder of that year, and to the 
third year, would be a siGNn, or demon- 
stration, that the Assyrian army was EN- 
TIRELY withdrawn, and that all danger 
of an wwasion was at an end. The 
sign, therefore, does not refer so much 
to the past, as to the security and future 
prosperity which would be consequent 
thereon. It would be an evidence to 
them that the nation would be safe, and 
would be favored with a high degree of 
prosperity. See vs. 31,382. It is pos- 
sible that this invasion took place when 
it was too late to sow for that year, 
and that the land was so ravaged that 
it could not that year be cultivated. 
The harvests and the vineyards had 
been destroyed; and they would be de- 
pendent on that which the earth had 
spontaneously produced in those parts 
which had been untilled. As it was 
now too late to sow the land, they 
would be dependent in the following 
year on the same scanty supply. In 
the third year, however, they might 
cultivate their fields securely, and the 
former fertility would be restored. 
q Such us groweth of itself. The He- 


brew word here, rrpp, denotes grain 


produced from the kernels of the former 
year, without new seed, and without 
cultivation. This, it is evident, must 
be a scanty supply; but we are to re- 
member that the land had been ravaged 
by the army of the Assyrian. (| Zhat 
which springeth of the same. The word 
here used, pvtd, in the parallel passage 
in 2 Kings xix. 29, wp, denotes that 
which grows of itself the third year 
alter sowing. This production of the 
third year would be of course more 
scanty and less valuable than in the 
preceding year; and there can be no 
doubt that the Jews would be subjected 
to a considerable extent to the evils of 
want. Still, as the land would be quiet; 
as the people would be permitted to 
live in peace; it would be a sign to 
them that the Assyrian was finally and 
entirely withdrawn, and that they might 
return on the third year to the cultiva- 
tion of their land with the assurance 
that this much dreaded invasion was 
not again to be feared. And in the 
third year, &c, Then you may resume 
your agricultural operations with the 
assurance that you shall be undisturbed. 
Your two years of quiet shall have been 
a full demonstration to you that the 
Assyrian shall not return, and you may 
resume your employments with the as- 
surance that all the evils of the inva- 
sion, and all apprehension of danger, 
are at an end. 


81. And the remnant that is escaped. 
See the margin. Those that are left of 
the Jews. The ten tribes had been 
carried away; and it is not improbable 
that the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Judah had been reduced by want, and 
by the siege of Lachish, Libnah, &c. 
It is not to be supposed that Senna- 
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32. For out of Jerusalem shall 
go forth a remnant, and ' they 
that escape out of mount Zion: 
the zeal of the Loxp of hosts shall 
do this. 

33. Therefore thus saith the 
Lorp concerning the king of As- 
syria, He shall not come into this 

) the escaping. 
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city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor 
eome before it with ? shields, nor 
cast a bank against it. 

34. By the way that he came, 
by the same shall he return, and 
shall not come into this city, saith 
the Lorp. 


2 shield. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
32. For from Jerusalem shall go forth the remnant; 


And they that are escaped from mount Zion. 
The zeal of JeEnovan of hosts shall effect this. 


33. 


Therefore thus saith Jenovau concerning the king of Assyria: 


He shall not come into this city, 
And he shall not shoot an arrow there, 
And he shall not come before it with a shield, 


84. 


And he shall not cast up a mound against it. 
By the way in which he came, by the same shall he return, 


And into this city shall he not come, saith Jenovau. 


cherib could have invaded the land, 
and spread desolation for so long a 
time, without diminishing the number 
of the people. The promise in the pas- 
sage is, that those who were left should 
flourish and increase. The land should 
be at rest; and under the administra- 
tion of their wise and pious king, their 
number would be augmented, and their 
happiness promoted. { Shall again 
take root downward. Like a tree that 
had been prevented by any cause from 
growing or bearing fruit. This is a 
beautiful figure. A tree, to bear well, 
must be in a soil where it can strike its 
roots deep. The sense is, that all ob- 
Structions to their growth and pros- 
perity would be removed. 

82. Shall go forth a remnant. The 
word remnant means that which is left; 
and does not of necessity imply that it 
should be a small portion. No doubt 
a part of the Jews were destroyed in 
the invasion of Sennacherib, but the 
assurance is here given that a portion 
of them should remain in safety, and 
that they should constitute that from 
which the future prosperity of the state 
would arise. | And they that escape. 
Marg., The escaping, i. e , the remnant, 


‘that which is Ieft. J Zhe zeal See 
Note on ch. ix. 7. 

83. He shall not come unto this city. 
Sennacherib encamped probably on the 
north-west side of the city, and his 
army was destroyed there. Nor shoot 
an arrow there. ‘That is, nor shoot an 
arrow within the walls of the city. 
4] Nor come before it with shields. See 
Note, ch. xxi. 5. The meaning here 
is, that the army should not be per- 
mitted to come before the city defended 
with shields, and prepared with the 
means of attack and defence. { Nor 
cast a bank against it. A mound; a 
pile of earth thrown up in the manner 
of a fort to defend the assailants, or to 
give them an advantage in attacking 
the walls. Sieges were conducted by 
throwing up banks or fortifications, 
behind which the army of attack could 
be secure to carry on their operations. 
Towers, filled with armed men, were 
also constructed, covered with hides 
and other impenetrable materials, which 
could be made to approach the walls, and 
from which those who were within could 
safely attack those who were on the walls. 

34, By the way that he came, &c. Ver. 
29. Comp. ver. 37. 9 And shall not 
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35. For I § will defend this 
city to save it for mine own sake, 
and for my servant David’s sake. 

36. Then » the angel of the 


gch. 38.6. Jer. 17. 25, 26. 
h ch, 10. 12, &. 


ISATAH. 


Lorp went forth, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand: and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses. 


[B.C. 710. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


85. And I will protect this city to deliver it, 
For mine own sake, and for the sake of David my servant. 
36. And the angel of JEsovan went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians an hundred and eighty-five thousand men; and when they 





come into this ctty. Ver. 33. 
ch. xxix. 6—8. 

35. For I will defend this city. Not- 
withstanding all that Hezekiah had done 
to put it in a posture of defence (2 
Chron, xxxii. 1, seq.) still it was JE- 
HOVAH alone who could preserve it. 
€ For mine own sake. God had been re- 
proached and blasphemed by Senna- 
cherib, and by Rabshakeh. As the 
name and power of JeHovaH had been 
thus blasphemed he says that he will 
vindicate himself, and for the honour of 
his own insulted majesty would save the 
city. "|And for my servant David's sake. 
On accovnt of the promise which he had 
made to him, that there should not fail 
a man to sit on his throne, and that the 
city and nation should not be destroyed 
until the Messiah should appear. See 
Ps. cxxxii. 10—18. God would not 
forget his promises, and would now 
interpose to save the city. 

36. Then the angel, &e. This verse 
contains the record of one of the most 
remarkable events that have occurred 
in history. Many attempts have been 
made to explain the occurrence which 
is here recorded, and to trace the agen- 
cies, or means, which God employed. 
It may be observed that the use of the 
word “angel” here, does not determine 
the manner in which it was done. So 
far as the word is concerned, it might 
have been accomplished either by the 
dread power of an invisible messenger 
of God—a spiritual being commissioned 
for this purpose; or it might have 
been by some second causes under the 
direction of an angel—as the pestilence, 


Comp. 


have been by some agents sent by God, 
whatever they were—the storm, the 
pestilence, or the simoom, to which the 
name angel might have been applied. 
The word angel (quoo, from yx), to 
send,) means properly one sent, a mes- 
senger, from a private person, Job i. 14; 
from a king, 1 Sam. xvi. 19; xix. 11, 
14, 20. Then it means a messenyer of 
God, and is applied (1.) to an angel, 
Ex. xxii. 20; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; and often 
(2.) to a prophet, Hage. i. 13; Mal. 
iii. 1; (8.) to a priest, Eccl. v. 5; Mal. 
ii, 7. The word may be applied to any 
messenger sent from God, whoever or 
whatever that may be. Thus in Ps. 
civ. 4, the winds are said to be his 
angels, or messengers: 


Who maketh the winds (nim) his 
angels (Y2N"D) 5 
The flaming fire his ministers. 
The general sense of the word is that of 
ambassador, messenger, one sent to 
bear a message, to execute a commis- 
sion, or to perform any work or service. 
It is known that the Jews were in the 
habit of tracing all events to the agency 
of invisible beings sent forth by God to 
accomplish his purposes in this world. 
There is nothing in this opinion that is 
contrary to reason; for there isno more 
improbability in the existence of a good 
angel, than there is in the existence of 
a good man; or in the existence of an 
evil spirit, than there is in the existence 
ofahad man. And there is no more 
improbability in the supposition that 
God employs invisible and heavenly 
messengers to accomplish his purposes, 


or a storm, and tempest; or it might! than there is that he employs man, 
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Whatever, therefore, were the means 
used in the destruction of the Assyrian 
army, there is no improbability in the 
opinion that they were under the direc- 
tion of a celestial agent sent forth to 
accomplish the purpose. It should be 
remarked, also, that the use of the word 
angel does not prove that there was any 
such invisible being, but the name may 
be given to any messenger employed by 
God to execute his purpose, and so far 
as the name is concerned, it may have 
been by pestilence, the simoom, or a 
tempest. The chief suppositions which 
have been made of the means of that 
destruction are the following—(1.) It 
has been supposed that it was by the 
direct agency of an angel, without any 
second causes. But this supposition has 
not been generally adopted. It is con- 
trary to the usual modes in which God 
directs the affairs of the world. His 
purposes are usually accomplished hy 
some second causes, and in accordance 
with the usual course of events. Calvin 
supposes that it was accomplished by 
the direct agency of one or more angels 
sent forth for the purpose. (2.) Some 
have supposed that it was accomplished 
by Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who is 
supposed to have pursued Sennacherib, 
and to have overthrown his army ina 
single night, near Jerusalem. But it is 
sufficient to say in reply to this, that 
there is not the slightest historical evi- 
dence to support it; and had this been 
the mode, it would have been so re- 
corded, and the fact would have been 
stated. (3.) It has been attributed by 
some, among whom is Prideaux, (Con- 
nexions, vol. i. p. 143), and J. E. Faber, 
(Notes on Harmer’s Observations, Part 
i. p. 65), to the hot pestilential wind 
which often prevails in the East, and 
which is often represented as suddenly 
destroying travellers, and, indeed, whole 
caravans. This wind, called sam, simum, 
samiel, or simoom, has been usually sup- 
posed to be poisonous, and almost in- 
stantly destructive to life. It has been 
described by Mr. Bruce, by Sir R. K. 
Porter, by Niebubr, and by others. 
Prof. Robinson has examined at length 
the supposition that the Assyrian army 
was destroyed hy this wind, and has 
Stated the results of the investigations 
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of recent travellers. The conclusion to 
which he comes is, that the former ac- 
counts of the effects of this wind have 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
destruction of the army of the Assy- 
tians cannot be attributed to any such 
cause. See the article “‘ Winds,” in his 
Edition of Calmet’s Dictionary. Burck- 
hardt says of this wind, whose effects 
have been regarded as so poisonous and 
destructive, “I am PERFECTLY CONe 
VINCED that all the stories which tra- 
vellers, or the inhabitants of the towns 
of Egypt and Syria, relate of the simoom 
of the desert are greatly exaggerated, 
and I never could hear of u SINGLE WELL 
AUTHENTICATED INSTANCE of its having 
proved mortal to either man or beast.” 
Similar testimony has been given by 
other modern travellers; though it is 
to be remarked that the testimony is 
rather of a negative character, and does 
not entirely destroy the possibility of 
the supposition that this so often de- 
scribed pestilential wind may in some 
instances prove fatal. It is not, how- 
ever, referred to in the Scripture ac- 
count of the destruction of Sennacherib; 
and whatever may be true of it in the 
deserts of Arabia or Nubia, there is no 
evidence whatever that such poisonous 
effects are ever experienced in Pales- 
tine. (4.) It has been attributed to a 
storm of hail, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning. This is the opinion of 
Vitringa, and this seems to accord with 
the descriptions which are given in the 
prophecy of the destruction of the army 
in ch. xxix.6; xxx. 30, ‘To this opi- 
nion, as the most probable, I have been 
disposed to incline; for although these 
passages may be regarded as figurative, 
yet the more natural interpretation 1s to 
regard them as descriptive of the event. 
We know that such a tempest might be 
easily produced by God, and that vio- 
lent tornadoes are not unfrequent in 
the East. One of the plagues of Egypt 
consisted in such a tremendous storm 
of hail accompanied with thunder; and 
“ the fire ran along the ground,” so that 
“ there was hail, and fire mingled with 
the hail,” and so that “the hail smote 
throughout all the land of Egypt all 
that was in the field, both man and 
beast.” Ex. ix. 22—25. This descrip- 
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37. So Sennacherib king of As- | turned, and dwelt at Nineveh. 


syria departed, and went and re- 


MEW TRANSLATION. 


87. [the people] arose in the morning they were all dead corpses. So Sen- 
nacherib king of Assyria decamped, and went away, and returned, and 


tion, in its terror, its suddenness, and 
its ruinous effects, accords more nearly 
with the account of the destruction of 
Sennacherib, than any other which has 
been made. (6.) It has been supposed 
by many that it was accomplished by 
the pestilence. This is the account 
which Josephus gives (Ant. B. x. ch. 
1, §5); and is the supposition which 
has been adopted by Rosenmiiller, Dé- 
derlin, Michaelis, Hensler, and many 
others. But there are two objections 
to this supposition. One is, that it 
does not well accord with the description 
of the prophet (ch. xxix. 6; xxx. 30); 
and the other, and more material one is, 
that the plague does not accomplish its 
work so suddenly. This was done in a 
single night; whereas, though the plague 
appears suddenly, and has been known 
to destroy whole armies, yet there is no 
recorded instance in which it has been 
so destructive in a few hours as in this 
case. It may be added, also, that the 
plague does not often leave an army 
in the manner described here. One 
hundred and eighty-five thousand were 
suddenly slain. The survivors, if there 
were any, as we have reason to suppose 
(ver. 37), fled, and returned to Nineveh. 
There is no mention made of any who 
lingered, and who remained sick among 
the slain. Nor is there any apprehen- 
sion mentioned, as having existed among 
the Jews, of going into the camp, and 
stripping the dead, and bearing the 
spoils of the army into the city. Had 
the army been destroyed by the plague, 
or the pestilence, such is the fear of the 
contagion in countries where it prevails, 
that nothing would have induced them 
to endanger the city by the possibility 
of introducing the dreaded disease. 
The account leads us to suppose that 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem immedi- 
ately sallied forth and stripped the dead, 
and bore the spoils of the army into 
the city. See Note, ch. xxxiii. 4, 24, 


On the whole, therefore, the most pro- 
bable supposition seems to be, that, if 
any secondary causes were employed, 
it was the agency of a violent tempest 
-—a tempest of mingled hail and fire, 
which suddenly descended upon the 
mighty army. Whatever was the agent, 
however, it was the hand of God that 
directed it. It was a most fearful ex- 
hibition of his power, and justice. And 
it furnishes a most awful threatening to 
proud and haughty blasphemers, and 
revilers; and a strong ground of ase 
surance to the righteous, that God will 
defend them in times of peril. 

To this statement it may be added, 
that Herodotus has given an account 
which was undonbtedly derived from 
some rumor of the entire destruction of 
the Assyrian army. He says (B. ii. oh. 
141,) that when Sennacherib was in 
Egypt, and engaged in the siege of 
Pelusium, an Egyptian priest prayed to 
God, and God heard his prayer, and 
sent a judgment upon him. For, says 
he, “a multitude of mice knawed to 
pieces, in one night, both the bows and 
the rest of the armour of the Assyrians, 
and that it was on that account that the 
king, when he had no bows left, drew 
off his army from Pelusium.’ ‘his is 
probably a corruption of the history 
which we have here. At all events, 
the account in Herodotus does not con- 
flict with the main statement of Isaiah, 
but is rather a confirmation of that 
statement that the army of Sennacherib 
met with sudden discomfiture. {{ And 
when they arose, &c. At the time of 
rising in the morning; when the sur- 
viving part of the army arose, or when 
the Jews arose, and looked toward the 
camp of the Assyrians. 

37. So Sennacherib—departed. Pro- 
bably with some portion of his army 
and retinue with him. It is by no 
means probable that the whole army 
had been destroyed. In 2 Chron. 
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38. And it came to pass, ashe him with the sword; and they 
was worshipping in the house of escaped into the land of ' Arme- 
Nisroch his god, that Adramme- nia: and Esarhaddon his son 
lech and Sharezer his sons smote! reigned in his stead. 

¢ch. 14. 9—12. 1 Ararat. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
38. dwelt at Nineveh. And as he was worshipping in the temple of Nisroch 


his god, Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword; 
and they escaped into the land of Ararat; and Esarhaddon his son 


reigned in his stead. 





Xxxil. 21, it is said that the angel “‘ cut 
off all the mighty men of valour, and 
the leaders and captains in the camp of 
the king of Assyria.” His army was 
thus entirely disabled, and the loss of 
so large a part of it, and the consterna- 
tion produced by their sudden destruc- 
tion, would of course lead him to aban- 
don the siege. “| Went and returned. 
Went from before Jerusalem, and re- 
turned to his own land. J And dwelt 
at Nineveh, How long he dwelt there 
is not certainly known.’ Berosus, the 
Chaldean, says it was “a little while.” 
See Jos. Ant. B. x. ch. i, §5. Nineveh 
was on the Tigris, and was the capital 
of Assyria. For an account of its site, 
and its present situation, see The 
American Biblical Repository, for Jan. 
1837, pp. 139-——159. 


88. As he was worshipping. Per- 
haps this time was selected because he 
might bethen attended with fewer guards, 
or because they were able to surprise 
him without the possibility of his sam- 
moning his attendants to his rescue. 
@ Jn the house. Inthetemple. 4] Of 
Nisroch his god. ‘The god whom he 
particularly adored. Gesenius sup- 
poses that the word Mesroch denotes an 
eagle, or a great eagle. The eagle was 
regarded as a sacred bird in the Persian 
religion, and was the symbol of Or- 
muzd. This god or idol had been 

rohably introduced into Nineveh from 
Persia. Among the ancient Arabs the 
eagle occurs as an idol. Josephus calls 
the idol Araskes; the author of the 
book of obit calls it Dagon. Vitringa 
supposes that it was the Assyrian Bel, 
and was worshipped under the figure of 





Mars, the god of war. More probabiy 
it was the figure of the eagle, though it 
might have been regarded as the god 
of war. That Adrammelech and 
Sharezer his sons smote him with the 
sword, What was the cause of this 
rebellion snd parricide is unknown. 
These two sons subsequently became, 
in Armenia, the heads of two celebrated 
families there, the Arzerunii and the 
Genunii. See Josephus’ Ant, B. x. ch, 
1,§$5, Note. QJ And they escaped. &e., 
This would lead us to suppose that it 
was some private matter which led 
them to commit the parricide, and that 
they did not do it with the expecta- 
tion of succeeding to the crown, {Into 
the land of Armenia. Heb. as in 
the margin, Ararat. The Chaldee 
renders this, “the land of rnp, Kardoo” 
—that is, Kardianum, or the mountains 
of the Kurds. The modern Koordistan 
includes a considerable part of the 
ancient Assyria and Media, together 
with a large portion of Armenia. This 
expression is generally substituted for 
Ararat by the Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic translators, when they do not 
retain the original word Ararat. It is 
a region among the mountains of Ararat, 
or Armenia, The Syriac renders it in 


the same way 420 ro 9 Of Kurdoya— 


the Kurds. The LXX render it “ into 
Armenia.” Jerome says that “ Ararat 
was a champaign region in Armenia, 
through which the Araxes flowed, and 
was of considerable fertility.” Ararat 
was a region or province in Armenia, 
near the middle of the country between 
the Araxes and the lakes Van and 
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1. In * those days was Heze- 
kiah sick unto death. And Isaiah 
the prophet, the son of Amoz, 

a 2 Kings 20. 1, &e, 2 Chron. 32. 24. 


ISATAH. 


came unto him, and said unto him, 
Thus saith the Lorn, ! Set thine 
house in order: for thou shalt die, 
and not live. 


' Give charge concerning thy house. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. In those days was Hezekiah sick with a mortal disease, and Isaiah the 


son of Amoz, the prophet, came unto him and said unto him, Thus saith 
JEHOVAH, Give command concerning thy house, for thou shalt die, 





Ormiab. It is still called by the Ar- 
menians Ararat, On one of the moun- 
tains in this region the ark of Noah 
rested. Gen. vill. 4. The name Ararat 
belongs properly to the region of coun- 
try, and not to any particular mountain. 
For an account of this region, see Sir 
R. K. Porter’s Travels, vol. i. p. 178, 
seq.; Smith and Dwight’s Researches 
in Armenia, vol. ii. p. 73, seq.; and 
Morier’s Second Journey, p. 312. For 
a very interesting account of the situa~ 
tion of Ararat, including a description 
of an ascent to the summit of the moun- 
tain which bears that name, see the 
Biblical Repository for April, 1836, 
pp- 390—416. “ The origin of the 
name Armenia is unknown. The Ar- 
Menians call themselves after their fa- 
bulous progenitor Haig, and derive the 
name Armen from the son of Haig, Ar- 
menag. ‘They are probably a tribe of 
the ancient Assyrians; their language 
and history speak alike in favor of it. 
Their traditions say also that Haig 
came from Babylon.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter contains the record of 
au important transaction which occurred 
in the time of Isaiah, and in which he 
was deeply interested—the dangerous 
sickness, and the remarkable recovery 
of Hezekiah. It is introduced here, 
doubtless, because the account was 
drawn up by Isaiah, and is a part of his 
writings (see Analysis of ch. xxxvi.); 
and because it records the agency of 
Isaiah at an important crisis of the 
history. A record of the same trans: 


action, evidently from the same hand, 
occurs in 2 Kings xx. 1—11l. But the 
account differs more than the records 
in the two previous chapters. It is 
abridged in Isaiah by omitting what is 
recorded in Kings in ver. 4, and in the 
close of ver. 6, it is transposed in the 
statement which occurs in regard to the 
application of the “lump of figs;” and 
it is enlarged by the introduction of the 
record which Hezekiah made of his 
sickness and recovery, vs. 9—20. 

The contents of the chapter are 
(1.) the statement of the dangerous 
sickness of Hezekiah, and the message 
of God to him by the prophet, ver. 1; 
(2.) the prayer which Hezekiah offered 
for his recovery, vs. 3, 4; (3.) the as- 
surance which God gave to him by the 
prophet that his days should be length- 
ened out fifteen years, and the sign 
given to confirm it by the retrocession 
of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
vs. 4—8; (4.) the record which Heze- 
kiah made in gratitude to God for his 
recovery, vs. 9—20; and (5.) the state- 
ment of the manner in which his re« 
covery was effected, vs. 21, 22. 


1. Jn those days. At that time; or 
his sickness commenced about the period 
in which the army of Sennacherib was 
destroyed. It has been made a ques- 
tion whether the sickness of Hezekiah 
was before or after the invasion of Sene 
nacherib. The most natural inter- 
pretation certainly is, that it occurred 
after that invasion, and probably at no 
distant period. ‘The only objection to 
this view is the statement in ver. 6, 
that God would deliver him out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria, which has 


[B.C. 710. 


od 
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been understood by many as implying 
that he was then threatened with the 
invasion. But this may mean yard 
that he would be perpetually and finally 
delivered from his hand; he would be 
secure in the independence of a foreign 
yoke which he had long sought (2 Kings 
Xviii. 7); and the Assyrian shoald not 
be able again to bring the Jews into 
subjection. See Note, ch. xxxvii. 30, 
31. Comp. Note on ver. 6. Jerome 
supposes that it was brought upon him 
jest his heart should be elated with the 
signal triumph, and in order that, in 
his circumstances, he might be kept 
humble. Josephus says that the sickness 
occurred soon after the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib. Ant. B. x. 
ch. ii. § 1. Prideaux places his sick- 
ness before the invasion of the Assy- 
rians. Connex. vol. i. p. 137. Was 
—sick, What was the exact nature of 
this sickness is not certainly known. 
In ver. 21 it is said that it was a “boil,” 
and probably it was a pestilential boil. 
The pestilence or plague is attended 
with an eruption or boil. ‘ No one,” 
says Jahn, “ever recovered from the 
pestilence unless the boil of the pes- 
tilence came out upon him, and even 
then he could not always be cured.” 
Archwol. § 190. The pestilence was, 
and is still, rapid in its progress. It 
terminates the life of those who are 
affected with it almost immediately, and 
at the farthest within three or four 
days. Hence we see one ground of the 
alarm of Hezekiah. Another cause of 
his anxicty was, that he had at this 
time no children, and consequently he 
had reason to apprehend that his king- 
dom would be thrown into contention 
by conflicting strifes for the crown. 
“| Unto death, Ready to die; with a 
sickness which in the ordinary course 
would terminate his life. | Set thine 


house in order. Heb., “‘ Give command 
(x) to thy house,” @. e, to thy family. 
if you have any directions to give in 
regard to the succession to the crown, 


or in regard to domestic and private 
arrangements, let it be done soon. 
Hezekiah was yet in middle life. He 
came to the throne when he was twenty- 
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five years old (2 Kings xviii. 2), and 
he had now reigned about fourteen 
years. It is possible that he had as yet 
made no arrangements in regard to the 
succession, and as this was very im- 
portant to the peace of the nation, Isaiah 
was sent to him to apprize him of the 
necessity of leaving the affairs of his 
kingdom so that there should not be 
anarchy when he should die. The 
direction, also, may be understood ina 
more general sense, as denoting that he 
was to make whatever arrangements 
might be necessary as preparatory to 
his death. We see here (1.) the bold- 
ness and fidelity of a man of God. 
Isaiah was not afraid to go in and freely 
tell even a monarch that he must die. 
The subsequent part of the narrative 
would lead us to suppose that until this 
announcement, Hezekiah did not regard 
himself as in immediate danger. It is 
evident here, that the physician of 
Hezekiah had not informed him of it— 
perhaps from fear, perhaps from the 
apprehension that his disease would be 
ageravated by the agitation of his mind 
on the subject. The duty was, there- 
fore, left, as it is often, and indeed 
generally now, to a minister of religion 
—a duty which even many ministers 
are slow to perform, and which many 
physicians are reluctant to have per- 
formed. (2.) No danger is to be ap- 
prehended commonly from announcing 
to those who are sick their true con- 
dition. Friends and relatives are often 
reluctant to do it, for fear of agitating 
and alarming them. Physicians often 
prohibit them from knowing their true 
condition under the apprehension that 
their disease may be aggravated. Yet 
here was a case in which pre-eminently 
there might be danger from announcing 
the approach of death. The discase was 
deeply seated. It was making rapid 
progress. It was usually incurable. 
Nay, there was here a moral certainty 
that the monarch would die. Aud this 
was a case, therefore, which particu- 
larly demanded, it would seem, that the 
patient should be kept quiet, and frea 
from alarms. But God regarded it as 
of great importance that he should 
know his true condition; and the pro- 
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2. Then Hezekiah turned his ; face toward the wall, and prayed 


unto the Lorn, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. and not live. Then Hezekiah turned his face to the wall and made 





phet was directed to go to him and 
faithfully to state it. Physicians and 
friends often err in this. There is ro 
species of cruelty greater than to suffer 
a friend to lie on a dying bed under a 
delusion. There is no sin more aggra- 
vated than that of designedly deceiving 
a dying man, and flattering him with 
the hope of recovery when there is a 
moral certainty that he will not, and 
cannot recover. And there is evjdently 
no danger to be apprehended from com- 
municating to the sick their true con- 
dition. It should be done tenderly, and 
with affection; but it should be done 
faithfully. I have had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the effect of ap- 
prizing the sick of their situation, and 
of the moral certainty that they must 
die. And I cannot now recal an in- 
stance in which the announcement ‘has 
had any unhappy effect on the disease. 
Often, on the contrary, the effect is to 
calm the mind, and to lead the dying to 
look up to God, and peacefully to repose 
on him. And the effect of THAT is 
always salutary. Nothing is more favor- 
able for a recovery than a peaceful, 
calm, heavenly submission to God; and 
the repose and quiet which physicians 
s0 much desire their patients to pos- 
sess, is often best obtained by securing 
confidence in God, and a calm resigna- 
tion to his will. (3.) Every man with 
the prospect of death before him should 
set his house in order. Death is an 
event which demands preparation—a 
preparation which should not be de- 
ferred to the dying moment. In view 
of it, whether it comes sooner or later, 
our work should be done; our peace 
should be made with God; and our 
worldly affairs so arranged that we can 
leave them without distraction, and 
without regret. [ For thou shalt die, 
and not live. Thy disease is incur- 
able. It is a mortal, fatal disease. The 


Hebrew is, “for thou art dead” (nn); 


that is, you area dead man. A similar 
expression occurs in Gen. xx. 3, in the 
address which God made to Abimelech: 
“Behold thou art a dead man on ac- 
count of the woman which thou hast 
taken.” We have a similar phrase in 
our language, when a man is wounded, 
and when he says, “1 am a dead man,” 
This is all that we are required to 
understand here, that according to the 
usual course of the disease, he must die. 
It is evident that Isaiah was not ac- 
quainted himself with the secret inten- 
tion of God; nor did he know that 
Hezekiah would humble himself, and 
plead with God; nor that God would by 
a miracle lengthen out his life. 


2. Then Hezekiah turned his face 
toward the wall, The wall of his palace, 
or of the room in which he was lying. 
He was probably lying on a couch 
next the wall of his room. Eastern 
houses usually have such couches or 
ottomans running along on the sides of 
the room, on which they recline, and on 
which they lie when they are sick. 
Hezekiah probably turned his face to 
the wall in order that his emotion and 
his tears might not be seen by the 
bystanders, or in order that he might 
compose himself the better for devotion, 
His prayer he wished doubtless to be as 
secret as possible. The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, “turned his face to the wall 
of the house of the sanctuary ;” that 
is, of the temple, so that it might ap- 
pear that he prayed toward the temple. 
Thus Daniel when in Babylon is said 
to have prayed with his windows open 
towards Jerusalem, Dan. vi. 10. The 
Mohammedans pray everywhere with 
their faces turned toward Mecca. But 
there is no evidence in the Hebrew 
text that Hezekiah prayed in that man- 
ner. The simple idea is, that he turned 
over on his couch toward the wall of 
bis room, doubtless for the greater pri« 
vacy, and to hide his deep emotion. 


B.C. 710.] 


3. And said, Remember ® now, 
O Lorn, I beseech thee, how I 
have walked before thee in truth 
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done that which ts good in thy 


sight. And Hezekiah wept! sore, 
4. Then came the word of the 


and with a perfect heart,and have Lorp to Isaiah, saying, 


& Neh. 13.14. Heb. 6. 10. 


\ with great weeping. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


3. supplication unto Jenova. And he said; I beseech thee, O Jrnovan, 
remember now how I have walked before thee in truth, and with a per- 
fect heart, and have done that which is good in thine eyes. And Hezes 

4, kiah wept bitterly. Then came the word of Jsuovau to Isaiah, say- 





3. And said, Remember now, O Lorn, 
I beseech thee. The object which Heze- 
kiah desired was evidently that his life 
might be spared, and that he might not 
be suddenly cut off. He, therefore, 
makes mention of the former course ot 
his life, not with ostentation, or as a 
ground of his acceptance or justifica- 
tion, but as a reason why his life should 
not be cut off. He had not lived as 
many of the kings of Israel had donc. 
He had not been an idolater, or a pa- 
tron of idolatry. He had promoted an 
extensive and thorough reformation 
among the people. He had exerted 
his influence as a king in the,service of 
JEHOVAH, and it was his purpose still 
to do it; and he therefore prayed that 
‘his life might be spared in order that 
he might carry forward and perfect his 
plans for the reformation of the people, 
and for the establishment of the wor- 
ship of Jenovan. {| How I have 
walked. How I have lived. Life, in 
the Scriptures, is often represented as a 
journey; and a life of piety is repre- 
sented as walking with God. See Gen. 
v. 24; vi. 9; 1 Kings ix. 4; xi. 33. 
@ In truth. In the defence and main- 
tenance of the truth, or in sincerity. 
@ And with a perfect heart. With a 
heart sound, siucere, entire in thy ser- 
vice. This had been his leading aim; 
his main, grand purpose. He had not 
pursued his own ends; but his whole 
official royal influence had been on the 
side of religion, This refers to his 
public character rather than to his pri- 
vate feelings. For though, as a man, he 
might be deeply conscious of imperfec- 
tion; yet as aking, his influence had been 


wholly on the side of religion, and he 
had not declined from the ways of God. 
4] And have done that which is good, &e. 
This accords entirely with the account 
which is given of him in 2 Kings xviii. 
3—5. And Hezekiah wept sore. 
Marg., as in the Heb, “with great 
weeping.” Josephus (Ant. B. x. ch. in 
§ 1) says, that the reason why Heze- 
kiah was so much affected, was that he 
was then childless, and saw that he was 
about to leave the government without 
a successor. Others suppose that it was 
because his death would be construed 
by his enemies as a judgment of God 
for his stripping the temple of its orna- 
ments. 2 Kings xviii. 16. It is pos- 
sible that several things may have been 
combined in producing the depth of his 
grief. In his song, or in the record 
which he made to express his praise to 
God for his recovery, the main reason 
of bis grief which he suggested was, 
the fact that he was in danger of being 
cut off in the midst of his days; that 
the blessings of a long lite were likely 
to be denied him. See vs. 10—12. 
We have here an instance in which 
even a good man may be surprised, 
alarmed, distressed, at the sudden an- 
nouncement that he must die. The 
fear of death is natural; and even those 
who are truly pious are sometimes 
alarmed when it comes. 

4. Then came the word of the Lonp, 
&c. In the parallel place in 2 Kings 
xx. 4, itis said, “ And it came to pass, 
after Isaiah was gone out into the middle 
court, that the word of the Lorp came 
unto him.” That is, the message of 
God came to Isaiah before he had left 
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5. Go, and say to Hezekiah, | fifteen years. 


Thus saith the Lorp, the God of | 


David thy father, I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: 
behold, I will add unto thy days 


6. And I will deliver thee and 
this city out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria: and I will de- 
fend this city. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. ing. Go and say to Hezekiah, Thus saith Jenovan, the God of David 
thy father. I have heard thy supplication; I have seen thy tears. 
6. Behold, I will add to thy days fifteen years. And I will deliver thee and 


this city from the han 


of the king of Assyria, and I will defend this 





Hezekiah; or as soon as Hezekiah had 
offered his prayer. This circumstance 
is omitted by Isaiah on the revision of 
his narrative which we have before us. 
But there is no contradiction. In this 
place it is implied that the message came 
to him soon, or immediately. 

5, Zhe God of David thy father. 
David is mentioned here, probably, be- 
cause Hezekiah had a strong resem- 
blance to him, and imitated his example 
(2 Kings xviii. 3), and because a long 
and happy reign had been granted to 
David; and also because the promise 
had been made to David that there 
should not fail a man to sit on his throne. 
See Note on ch. xxxvii. 35. As Heze- 
kiah resembled David, God promised 
that his reign should be lengthened out; 
and as he perhaps was then without a 
son and successor, God promised him a 
longer life, with the prospect that he 
might have an heir who should succeed 
him on the throne. F Behold, I will add 
unto thy days fifteen years, ‘This is, per- 
haps, the only instance in which any 
man has been told exactly how long he 
would live. Why God specified the time 
cannot now be known. It, however, was 
a full answer to the prayer of Hezekiah; 
and the promise is a full demonstration 
that God is the hearer of prayer, and 
that he can answer it at once.—We 
learn here, that it is right for a friend of 
God to pray tor life. In times of sick- 
ness, and even when there are indica- 
tions of a fatal disease, it is not improper 
to pray that the drsease may be removed, 
ana the life prolonged. Ifthe desire be 
to do good; to advance the kingdom of 


God; to benefit others; or to perfect 
some plan of benevolence which is be- 
gun, it is not improper to pray that God 
would prolong the life. Who can tell 
but that he often thus spares useful lives 
when worn down with toil, and when 
the frame is apparently sinking to the 
grave, in answer to the prayers of those 
who love him? He does not indeed 
work miracles, as he did in the case of 
Hezekiah, but he may direct to remedies 
which had not before occurred; or he 
may himself give a sudden and unlooked- 
for turn to the disease, and restore the 
sufferer again to health. 

6. ‘Andy will deliver thee and this city, 
&e. See the Analysis of the chapter. 
The purport of the promise is, that 
he and the city should be finally 
and entirely delivered from all dan- 
ger of invasion from the Assyrians. It 
might be apprehended that Sennacherib 
would collect a large army and return; 
or that his successor would prosecute 
the wars which he had commenced. 
But the assurance here is given to He- 
zekiah that he had nothing more to fear 
from the Assyrians. See Notes, ch. 
XXXvil. 35; xxxi. 4, 5. In the parallel 
place in 2 Kings xx. 6, it is added, “I 
will defend this city for mine own sake, 
and for my servant David’s sake.” In 
the parallel passage also in 2 Kings vii. 
8, there is inserted the statement which 
occurs in Isaiah at the end of the chap- 
ter, vs. 21,22. It is evident that those 
two verses more appropriately come 
in here. Lowth conjectures that the 
abridger of the history omitted those 
verses, and when he had transcribed the 
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7. And this shall be a sign ¢ 
unto thee from the Lorp, that the 
Lorp will do this thing that he 
hath spoken; 

8. Behold, I will bring again 


e ch, 7. 11, 14. 
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the shadow of the decrees, which 

is gone down in the sun dial ! of 

Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So 

the sun returned ten degrees, by 

which degrees it was gone down. 
1 degrees by, of, with the sun. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. city. And this shall be a sign unto thee from Jenovan, that Jenovan 

8. will do this thing which he hath promised. Behold, I will cause the 
shadow of the degrees which has gone down on the degrees [the dial] 
of Ahaz by the sun to go back ten degrees. And the sun returned ten 
degrees on the degrees which it had gone down. 


song of Hezekiah, he saw that they were 
necessary to complete the narrative, and 
placed them at the end of the chapter 
with proper marks to have them inserted 
in the right place, which marks were 
overlooked by transcribers. It is, how-= 
ever, immaterial where the statement is 
made; and it is now impossible to tell 
in what manner the transposition oc- 
curred. 

7. And this shall be a sign unto thee. 
That is, a sign, or proof that God would 
do what he had promised, and that He- 
zekiah would recover, and be permitted 
to go again to the temple of the Lord, 
ver. 22; 2 Kings xx. 8. On the mean- 
ing of the word “sign,” see Notes, ch. 
vii. 11, 14. Comp. Note, ch. xxxvil. 30. 
The promise was, that he should be per- 
mitted to go to the temple in three days. 
2 Kings xx. 8. 

8. Behold, I will bring again the sha- 
dow. The shadow, or shade which is 
made by the interception of the rays of 
the sun by the gnomon on the dial. ‘The 
phrase, “bring again,” (Heb., 9) 
means, to cause to return (Hiph. from 
sy, to return); that is, I will cause to 
retrograde, or bring back. LXX, “I 
will turn back,” ovpgépw. Few subjects 
have perplexed commentators more than 
this account of the sun-dial of Ahaz. 
The only other place where a sun-dial 
is mentioned in the Scriptures is in the 
parallel place in 2 Kings xx. 10, where 
the account is somewhat more full, and 
the force and nature of the miracle more 
fully represented. “ This sign shalt thou 


the thing which he hath spoken :—Shall 
the shadow go forward ten degrees, or 
go back ten degrees? And Hezekiah 
answered, it is a light thing for the sha- 
dow to go down ten degrees; nay, but 
let the shadow return backward ten de- 
grees.” That is, it would be in the or- 
dinary course, or in the usual direction 
which the shadow takes, for it to go 
down, and there would be less that would 
be decisive in the miracle. He therefore 
asked that it might be moved backward 
from its common direction, and then 
there could be no doubt that it was from 
God, 2 Kings xx. 11: “ And Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto JEwovaH, and he 
brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
ward, by which it had gone down in the 
dial of Ahaz.” ( Zhe shadow of the de- 
grees. ‘That is, the shadow made on the 
degrees ; or indicated by the degrees on 
the dial. But there has been much diffi- 
culty in regard to the meaning of the 
word degrees. The Hebrew word, noyn, 
from my, to ascend, to go up, means, 
properly, an ascent; a going up from a 
lower to a higher region; then a step 
by which one ascends, applied to the 
steps on a staircase, &c. 1 Kings x. 19; 
Ezek. xl, 26, 31, 34. Hence it may be 
applied to the ascending or descending 
figures or marks on a dial designating 
the ascent of the sun, or its descent; or 
the ascent or descent of the shadow go- 
ing up or down by steps or hours marked 
on its face. The word is applied to a 
dial nowhere else but here. Josephus . 
understands this as referring to the 


have of the Lorp, that the Lory will do | steps in the house, or palace of Ahas, 
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“He desired that he would make the 
shadow of the sun which he had already 
made to go down ten steps in his house, 
to return again to the same place, and 
to make it as it was before;” by. 
which he evidently regarded Hezekiah | 
as requesting that the shadow which had | 
gone down on the steps of the palace to | 
return to its place ten steps backward. | 
It is possible that the time of day may. 
have been indicated by the shadow of 
the sun on the steps of the palace in 
some way that was accurate, and that 
this may have constituted what was 
called the sun-dial of Ahaz; but the 
more probable interpretation is that 
which regards the dial as a distinct and 
separate contrivance. The LXX ren- 
der it by the word sfeps, yet understand- 
ing it as Josephus does, dvaBa0pote rov 
oikov Tov waredg cov—the steps of the 
house of thy father. GY Which is gone 
down in the sun dialof Ahaz. Marg., 
“decrees by, or, with the sun.” Heb., 
literally, “‘ which has descended on the 
steps, or degrees of Ahaz by, or with 
the sun,” wrva, that is, by means of the 
gun; or caused by the progress of the 


sun. The shadow had gone down on 
the dial by the regular course of the 
sun. Abhaz was the father of Hezekiah; 
and it is evident from this, that the dial 
had been introduced by him, and had 
been used by him to measure time. 
There is no mention of any instrument 
for keeping time in the Bible before 
this, nor is it possible, perhaps, to deter- 
mine the origin or character of this in- 
vention, or to know where Ahaz ob- 
tained it. Perhaps all that can be known 
on the subject has been collected by 
Calmet, to whose article [Dial] in his 
Dictionary, and to the Fragments of 
Taylor appended to hisDictionary(Frag- 
ments, ii. 102), the reader may be re- 
ferred for a more full statement on this 
subject than is consistent with the de- 
sign of these Notes. The mention of 
the dial does not occur before the time 
of Ahaz, who lived B.c. 726; nor is it 
certainly known that even after his time 
the Jews generally divided their time by 
hours. The word hour (xatpixéc) oc- 
curs first in Tobit; and it has been sup- 
posed that the invention of dials came 
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from beyond the Euphrates. Herod. 
lib. ii. c. 109. But others suppose that 
it came from the Phanicians, and that 
the first traces of it are discoverable in 
what Homer says (Odyss. xv. 402) of 
‘an island called Syria lying above Or- 
tygia, where the revolutions of the sun 
are observed.” The Phonicians are 
supposed to have inhabited this island of 
Syria, and it is, therefore, presumed that 
they left there this monament of their 
skill in astronomy. About three hun- 
dred years after Homer, Pherecydes set 
up a sun-dial in the same island to 
distinguish the hours. The Greeks con- 
fess that Anaximander, who lived B.c. 
547, under the reign of Cyrus, first di- 
vided time by hours, and introduced 
sun-dials among them. This was dur- 
ing the time of the captivity at Baby- 
lon. Anaximander travelled into Chal- 
dea, and it is not improbable that he 
brought the dial from Babylon. The 
Chaldeans were early distinguished for 
their attention to astronomy, and it is 
probable that it was in Babylon thatthe 
sun-dial, and the division of the day into 
hours, was first used, and that the know- 
ledge of that was conveyed in some way 
from Chaldea to Ahaz. Interpreters 
have differed greatly in regard to the 
form of the sun-dial used by Ahaz, and 
by the ancients generally. Cyril of 
Alexandria and Jerome believed it was 
a staircase so disposed that the sun 
showed the hours on it by the shadow. 
This, as we have seen, was the opinion 
of Josephus; and this opinion has been 
followed by many others. Others sup- 
pose it was an obelisk or pillar in the 
middle of a smooth pavement on which 
the hours were engraved, or on which 
lines were drawn which would indicate 
the hours. Grotius, in accordance with 
the opinion of Rabbi Elias Chomer, de- 
scribes it thus, “ It was a concave hemi 
sphere, in the midst of which was aglobe, 
the shadow of which fell upon several 
lines engraved on the concavity of the 
hemisphere; these lines they say were 
eight-and-twenty in number. ‘This de- 
scription accords nearly with the kind 
of dial which the Greeks called scapha, 
a boat, or hemisphere, the invention of 
which the Greeks ascribed to a Chal- 
dean named Berosus. Vitruv. lib. ix. 
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9. The writing of Hezekiah | sick, and was recovered of his 
king of Judah, when he had been | sickness: 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. THe writing oF HEZEKIAH KING OF JUDAH, WHEN HE HAD BEEN SICK, 
AND HAD RECOVERED FROM HIS SICKNESS. 





cap. 9. See the plate in Taylor's Cal- 
met, “ Sun-dial of Ahaz” (figs. 1. and 2). 
Berosus was a priest of Belus in Baby- 
lon, and lived, indeed, perhaps three 
hundred years after Ahaz; but there is 
no necessity of supposing that he was 
the inventor of the dial. It is sufficient 
to suppose that he was reputed to be the 
first who introduced it into Greece. He 
went from Babylon to Greece, where he 
taught astronomy first at Cos, and then 
at Athens, where one of his dials is still 
shown. Herodotus expressly says (lib. 
i. c. 109), “the pole, the gnomon, and 
the division of the day into twelve parts, 
the Greeks received from the Babylo- 
nians.” This sun-dial was portable; it 
did not require to be constructed for a 
particular spot to which it should be 
subsequently confined; and therefore one 
ready-made might have been brought 
from Babylon to Ahaz. That he had 
commerce with these countries appears 
by his alliance with Tiglath-Pileser, 
2 Kings xvi. 7,8. Andthat Ahaz was 
aman who was desirous of availing him- 
self of foreign inventions and introduc- 
ing them into his capital, appears evi- 
dent from his desire to have constructed 
in Jerusalem an altar similar to the one 
which he had seen in Damascus, 2 Kings 
xvi. 10, 

In regard to this miracle, it seems 
only necessary to observe that all that 
is indispensable to be believed is, that 
the shadow on the dial was made sud- 
denly to recede from any cause. It is 
evident that that may have been accom- 
plished in several ways. It may have 
been by arresting the motion of the earth 
in its revolutions, and causing it to re- 
trograde on its axis to the extent indi- 
cated by the return of the shadow, or it 
may have been by a miraculous bending, 
or inclining of the rays of the sun. As 
there is no evidence that the event was 
observed elsewhere, and as it is not 
necessary to suppose that the earth was 
arrested in its motion, and that the whole 


frame of the universe was adjusted to 
this change in the movement of the 
earth, it is most probable thas it was an 
inclination of the rays of the sun, or a 
miraculous causing of the shadov itself to 
recede. This is the whole statement of 
the sacred writer; and this is all that is 
necessary to be supposed. What Heze- 
kiah desired was a miracle; a sign that 
he should recover. That was granted. 
The retrocession of the shadow in this 
sudden manner was not a natural event. 
It could be caused only by God; and 
this was all that was needed. A simple 
exertion of divine power on the rays of 
the sun which rested on the dial deflect- 
ing those rays, would accomplish the 
whole result. It may be added that it 
is not recorded, nor is it necessary to 
an understanding of the subject to sup- 
pose that the bending of the rays was 
permanent, or that so much time was 
lost. ‘The miracle was instantaneous, 
and was satisfactory to Hezekiah, though 
the rays of the sun casting the shadow 
may have again been soon returned to 
their regular position, and the shadow 
restored to the place in which it would 
have been had it not been interrupted. 
No infidel, therefore, can object to this 
statement, unless he can prove that this 
could not be done by Him who made the 
sun, and who is Himself the fountain of 
power. 9 By which degrees it was gone 
down. By the same steps, or degrees on 
which the shadow had descended. So 
the LXX express it; “so the sun re- 
ascended the ten steps by which the sha- 
dow had gone down.” It was the shadow 
onthe dial which had gonedown. The 
sun was ascending, and the consequence 
was, of course, that the shadow on a 
vertical dial would descend. The “sun” 
here means, evidently, the sun as it ap- 
peared; the rays, or the shining of the 
sun. A return of the shadow was ef- 
fected such as would be produced by the 
recession of the sun itself. a 

9. The writing of Hezekiah, &e. This 
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10. I said 4 in the cutting off 
of my days, J shall go to the gates 
@ Job7.7, &c. Ps. 77, 3, &c, 


ISATAH. 
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of the grave: I am deprived of 
the residue of my years. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
10. I said, “In the tranquillity of my days shall I go down to the gates of 


Sheol ; 


“T am deprived of the residue of my years.” 





is the title to the following hymn—a re- 
cord which Hezekiah made to celebrate 
the goodness of God in sparing him, 
and restoring him to health. The writ- 
ing itself is poetry, as is indicated by 
the parallelism, and by the general 
structure. Itis, in many respects, quite 
obscure; an obscurity perhaps arising 
from the brevity and conciseness which 
are apparent in the whole piece. It is 
remarkable that this song, or hymn, is 
not found in the parallel passage in the 
Book of Kings. The reason why it 
was omitted there, and inserted here, 
is unknown. It is possible that it was 
drawn up for Hezekiah by Isaiah, and 
that it is inserted here as a part of his 
composition, though adopted by Heze- 
kiah, and declared to be Ais, that 1s, as 
expressing the gratitude of his heart on 
his recovery from his disease. It was 
common to compose an ode or hymn of 
praise on occasion of deliverance from 
calamity, or any remarkable interposi- 
tion of God. See Note, ch. xii. 1; xxv. 
1; xxvi. 1. Many of the Psalms of 
David were composed on such occasions, 
and were expressive of his gratitude to 
God for deliverance from impending 
calamity. The hymn or song is com- 
posed of two parts. In the first part 
(vs. 10—14) Hezekiah describes his 
feelings and his fears when he was su!- 
fering, and especially the apprehension 
of his mind at the prospect of death; 
and the second, part (vs. 15—20) ex- 
presses praise to God for his goodness. 


10. J said. Probably the words, “I 
said” do not imply that he said or spoke 
this openly, or audibly; but this was 
the language of his heart; this was the 
substance of his reflections. Jn the 
cutting off of my days. ‘There has been 


considerable diversity of interpretation 
in regard to this phrase. Vitringa ren- 
ders it as our translators have done. 
Rosenmiiller renders it, “in the me- 
ridian of my days.” The LXX, iy rp 
tec ray mpeowr pov, “In the height of 
my days,” where they evidently read 
‘ou, instead of O13, by the change of a 
single letter. Aquila, and the Greek 
interpreters generally, rendered it, ‘in 
the silence of my days.” The word 
here used in Hebrew (7) denotes, pro 
perly, stillness, quiet, rest; and Gesenius 
renders it, “in the quiet of my days.” 
According to him the idea is, “now 
when I might have rest; when I am 
delivered from my foes; when I am in 
the midst of my life, and my reign, and 
my plans of usefulnesss, I must die.” 
The sense is, doubtless, that he was 
about to be cut off in middle life, and 
when he had every prospect of use- 
fulness, and of happiness in his reign. 
q J shall go to the gates of the grave. 
Heb., ‘Gates of Sheol.” Onthe mean- 
ing of the word sieol, and the Hebrew 
idea of the descent to it through gates, 
see Notes on ch. v. 14; xiv. 9. The 
idea is, that he must die, and go down to 
the regions of the dead, and dwell with 
departed shades. See Note on ver. 11. 
q The residue of my years. Those which 
I had hoped to enjoy; which I had a 
reasonable prospect of in the ordinary 
course of events. It is evident that 
Hezekiah had looked forward to a long 
life, and to a prosperous and peaceful 
reign. This was the means which God 
adopted to show him the impropriety of 
his desire, and to turn him more en- 
tirely to his service, and to a prepara- 
tion for death. Sickness often has thig 
effect on the minds of good men. 
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11. I said, I shall not see the 
Lorp, even the Lorp, in * the 
land of the living: I shall behold 
man no more with the inhabitants 
of the world. 

12. Mine age is departed, and 

e Ps, 27. 13. 
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is removed from me asa shepherd’s 
tent: I have cut off like a weaver 
my life: he will cut me off! with 
pining sickness: from day even 
to night wilt thou make an end of 
me. 

¥ or, from the thrum. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. I said, ‘TI shall not see JEHovan; 
“ JeHovaH in the land of the living; 


“ T shall see man no more, 


‘¢ Among the inhabitants of the land of stillness. 


12. 
shepherd’s tent; 


** My habitation is taken away, and is removed from me like a 


“‘ My life is cut off as by a weaver 
“ Who severeth the web from the loom; 
“‘ Between the morning and the night thou wilt make an end of me. 


11. J shall not see the Lonp. In the 
original, the Hebrew which is rendered 
“Lorp” is not JEHOVAH, but 7, 7, 
JAH, Jan. On the meaning of it, see 
Note, ch. xii. 2. Comp. Note, ch. vii. 
14. The repetition of the name here 
denotes emphasis, or intensity of feeling 
—the deep desire which he had to see 
JEHOVAH in the land of the living, and 
the intense sorrow of his heart at the 
idea of being cut off from that privilege. 
The idea here is, that Hezekiah felt that 
he would not be spared to enjoy the 
tokens of divine favour on earth; to 
reap the fruits of the surprising and re- 
markable deliverance from the army of 
Sennacherib; and to observe its happy 
results in the augmenting prosperity of 
the people, and in the ‘complete success 
of his plans of reformation. {Jf J shall 
behold man no more. I shall see the 
living no more; I shall die, and go 
among the dead. He regarded it as a 
privilege to live, and to enjoy the society 
of his friends and fellow-worshippers in 
the temple; a privilege from which he 
felt that he was about to be cut off. 
q With the inhabitants of the world. Or 
rather, “‘ amongst the inhabitants of the 
land of stillness ;” that is, of the land of 
shades, the Sheol. He would not there 
see man as he saw him on earth, living 


and active, but would be a shade in the. 


VOL. 1 


land of shades; himeelf still in a world 
of stillness. ‘I shall be associated with 
them there, and of course be cut off 
from the privileges of the society of 
living men. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered world, 51m, is, from ‘7n, to cease, 
to leave off, to desist; to become languid, 
Jlaccid, pendulous. It then conveys the 
idea of teaving off, of resting, of being 
stil], Job, iii. 17, xiv. 6; Judges, v. 6; 
Isa. ii. 22. Hence the idea of frailty, 
Ps. xxxix. 5; and hence the word here 
denotes, probably, the place of rest, the 
region of the dead, Hades or Sheol, and 
is synonymous with the land of silence, 
such as the grave and the region of the 
dead are in contradistinction from the 
hurry and bustle of this world. Qur 
translation seems to have been made as 


if the word was 17, life; life - time; 
hence the world. Ps. xlix. 2, xvii. 14. 
The Vulgate renders it, “ haditatorem 
quietis.”” The LXX simply, “I shali 


behold man no more.” 


12, Mine age. The word "1, which 
is here used, means, properly, the re- 
volving period or circle of human life. 
The parallelism seems to demand, how- 
ever, that it should be used in the sense 
of dwelling, or habitation, so as to corre- 
spond with the “‘shepherd’s tent.” Ac- 
cordingly Lowth and Noyes render it 
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13. I reckoned till morning, | my bones: from day even to night 
that, as a lion, so will he break all | wilt thou make an end of me. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. “I com 


ed myself until morning ;-— : 


* And like a lion did he crush all my bones: 
“‘ Between the morning and the night wilt thou make an end of me. 





habitation. So also do Gesenius and 
Rosenmiiller. The Arabic word has 
this signification ; and the Hebrew verb, 
“v1, also means to dwell, to remain, as in 
the Chaldee. Here the word means a 
dwelling, or habitation; that is, a tent, 
as the habitation of the Orientals were 
mostly tents. | Is departed. yo:. The 
idea here is, that he was to be removed 
from one place to another; his dwelling 
was to be transferred, as when a tent or 
encampment was broken up; that is, he 
was about to cease to dwell on the earth, 
and to go and dwell in the land of 
gilence, or among the dead. {| From 
me as a shepherd’s tent. As suddenly 
as the tent of a shepherd 1s taken down, 
folded up, and transferred to another 

lace. There is. doubtless, the idea 

ere that he would continue to ezist, but 
in another place, as the shepherd would 

itch his tent or dwell in another place. 

e was to be cut off from the earth, but 
he expected to dwell among the dead. 
The whole passage conveys the idea 
that he expected to dwell in another 
state—as the shepherd dwells in an- 
other place when he strikes his tent, 
and itis removed. J JZ have cut off like 
a weaver my life. This is another image 
designed to express substantially the 
same idea. The sense is, as a weaver 
takes his web from the loom by cutting 
the warp, or the threads which bind it 
to the beam, and thus loosens it and 


takes it away, so his life was to be cut | 


off. When it is said, “I cut off,” ‘mp, 
the idea is, doubtless. J am cut off; or, 
my life is cut off. Hezekiah here speaks 
of himself as the agent, because he 
might have felt that bis sins and un- 
worthiness were the cause. Life is often 


soon finished and is then cut off. 4] He 
will cut me off. God was about to cut 
me off. (| With pining sickness. Marg., 
“ From the thrum.” Lowth, “from the 
loom.” The word, m3, means, pro- 
perly, something hanging down or 
pendulous ; anything pliant, or slender. 
Hence it denotes hair or locks. Cant. 
vii. 6. Here it seems to denote the 
threads or thrums which tied the web to 
the weaver’s beam. The image here 
denotes the cutting off of life as the 
weaver cuts his web out of the loom, or 
as he cuts off thrums. The word never 
means sickness. [ From day even to 
night, &e. That 1s, in the space of a 
single day, or between morning and 
night—as a weaver with a short web 
accomplishes it in a single day. The 
disease of Hezekiah was doubtless the 
pestilence; and the idea is, that God 
would cut him off speedily, as it were 
in a single day. ut thou make an 
end of me. Heb. Wilt thou perfect me, 
or finish me; that is, wilt thou take my 
life. 

13. I reckoned, &c. ‘There has been 
considerable variety 1m interpreting this 
expression. The LXX render it, “I 
was given up in the morning as to a 
lion,” &c. The Vulgate renders it, “ I 
hoped until morning;” and in his com- 
mentary, Jerome says it means, that as 
Job, in his trouble and anguish (vii. 4), 
sustained himself at night expecting the 
day, and in the day time waiting for 
the night, expecting a change for the 
better, so Hezekiah waited during the 
night expecting relief in the morning. 
He knew, says he, that the violence of 
a burning fever would very soon sub- 
side, and he thus composed himself, and 
calmly waited. So Vitringa renders it, 


spoken of as a web that is woven, be- | 1 composed my mind until the morning. 
cause an advance is constantly made in ; Others suppose that the word here asea, 


filling up the web, and because it is | 


30, means, “I made myself like a 
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14. Like a crane or a swallow, | t2g upward: O Lorn, ¥ am op- 
so did I chatter: I did mourn ‘ as | pressed; ' undertake for me. 


a dove: mine eyes fail with look- 
f ch. 59, BL 


Vor, case me, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


14. 
‘6 T did mourn like a dove: 


‘¢Like a crane or a swallow so did I twitter; 


‘“‘ Mine eyes became weak with looking upward. 


“¢Q Jenovan! 


I am in distress. He thou surety for me.” 





lion,” that is, in roaring. But the more 
probable and generally adopted inter- 
pretation is, “ I looked to God, hoping 
that the discase would soon subside, but 
as a lion he crushed my bones. The 
disease increased in violence, and be- 
came past endurance. Then I chattered 
like a swallow, and mourned like a 
dove, over the certainty that I must 
die.”—Our translators, by inserting the 
word “that,” have greatly marred the 
sense, as if he had reckoned or calculated 
through the night that God wou/d break 
his bones, or increase the violence of 
the disease, whereas the reverse was 
true. He hoped and expected that it 
would be otherwise, and with that view 
he composed his mind. J As a lion, so 
will he break all my bones. This should 
be in the past tense. “He [God] did 
crush all my bones.” The connexion 
requires this construction. The idea is, 
that as a lion crushes the bones of his 
prey, producing great pain and sudden 
death, so it was with God in producing 
great pain and the prospect of sudden 
eath. {| Frum day even to night, &c. 
Note ver. 12. Between morning and 
night. That is, his pain was so great; 
so resembling the crushing of ail the 
bones of an animal by the lion, that he 
could not hope to survive the day. 
14, Like a crane. The word used 
here (op) denotes usually a horse. The 
Rabbins render it here a crane. Gese- 
nius translates it a swallow; and in his 
Lexicon interprets the word which is 
translated a swallow (voy) to mean 
circling, flying in circles, making gyra- 
tions; and the whole phrase, “as the 
circling swallow.” The Syriac renders 


Vulgate, “as the young of the swallow.” 
The LXX simply “as the swallow.” 
That two birds are intended here, or 
that some fowl is denoted by the word 
‘19, 1s manifest from Jer. viii. 7, where 
it is mentioned as distinet from the 
mio—the crane—-wy mo. On the 
meaning of the words Bochart may be 
consulted. Hieroz. lib. i. t. ii. p. 602. 
It is probable that the swallow and the 
crane are intended. The swallow is 
well known, and is remarkable for its 
twittering. The crane is also a well 
known bird, with long limbs, made to 
goin the water. Its noise may be ex- 
pressive of grief. So did I chatter. 
Peep, or twitter. See Note on ch. viii. 
19. The idea here, is doubtless that of 
pain that was expressed in sounds re= 
sembling that made by birds; a broken, 
unmeaning, unintelligible sighing ; or 
quick breathing, and moaning. I 
did mourn as a dove. The dove, from 
its plaintive sound, is an emblem of 
grief. It is so used in ch. lix. 11. The 
idea is that of the lonely or solitary dove 
that is lamenting or mourning tor its 
companion. 


Just as the lonely dove laments its mate. 


{| Mine eyes fail, The word here used 
(a1) means, properly, to hang down, to 
swing like the branches of the willow3 
then, to be languid, feeble, weak. Ap- 
plied to the eye, it means that it lan- 
guishes and becomes weak. | With 
looking upward. To God, for relief 
and comfort. He had looked so long, 
and so intensely toward heaven for 
aid, that his eyes became weak and 
feeble. O Lorv. I am oppressed, 


this “as the chattering swallow.” The | This was his language in his affliction. 
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16. O Lorp, by these things 


both spoken unto me, and himself men & live, and in all these things 
hath done if: I shall go softly all isthe life of my spirit: so wilt thou 
my years in the bitterness of my recover me, and make me to live. 


soul, 


g& Matt. 4.4. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. What can I say? 


He promised, and he hath done it. 
I will walk humbly all my years, 
. On account of the bitterness of my soul. 
16. O Lord! it is thus men live; 
And thus altogether is the life of my spirit. 
Thou hast recovered me, and caused me to live. 


He was so oppressed and borne down 
that he cried to God for relief.  Un- 
dertake for me. Marg., ease me. The 
word (399) more properly means, to be- 
come surety for him. See it explained 
in the Note on ch. xxxvi. 8. Here it 
means, be surety for my life; give as- 
surance that I shall be restored; take 
me under thy protection. See Ps, cxix. 
122. “Be surety for thy servant for good.” 

15. What shall I say? This lan- 
guage seems to denote surprise and 
gratitude, at unexpected deliverance. 
It is the language of a heart that is 
overflowing, and that wants words to 
express its deep emotions. In _ the 
previous verse he had described his 
pain, anguish, and despair. In this he 
records the sudden and surprising de- 
liverance which God had granted; 
which was so great, that no words 
could express his sense of it. Nothing 
could be more natural than this lan- 
guage; nothing more appropriately ex- 
press the feelings of a man who had 
been suddenly restored to health from 
dangerous sickness, and brought from 
the borders of the grave. { He hath 
both spoken unio me. That is, he has 
promised. So the word is often used. 
Deut. xxvi. 17; Jer. iii. 19. He had 
made the promise by the instrumen- 
tality of Isaiah, ver. 5, 6. The pro- 
mise related to his recovery, to the 
length of his days, and to his entire 
deliverance from the hands of the 
Assyrians. f And himself hath done 
it. He himself has restored me ac- 
cording to his promise, when no one 


else could have done it. (J shall go 
softly. Lowth renders this, in accord- 
ance with the Vulgate, “ Will I reflect.” 
But the Hebrew will not bear this con- 
struction. The word here used (1m) 
occurs in but one other place in the 
Bible. Ps. xlii. 4. “ I went with them 
to the house of God;” i. e. I went with 
them in a sacred procession to the 
house of God; I went with a solemn, 
calm, slow pace. The idea here is, * I 
will go humbly, submissively, all my 
life; I will walk in a serious manner, 
remembering that I am travelling to 
the grave; I will avoid pride, pomp, 
and display; I will suffer the remem- 
brance of my sickness and of God's 
mercy to produce a calm, serious, 
thoughtful demeanor all my life.” This 
is the proper effect of sickness on a 
pious mind, and it is its usual effect. 
And probably one design of God was 
to keep Hezekiah from the ostentatious 
parade usually attendant on his lofty 
station; from being elated with his de- 
liverance from the Assyrian; from im- 
proper celebrations of that deliverance 
by revelry and pomp; and to keep 
him in remembrance that though he 
was a monarch, yet he was a mortal 
man, and that he held his life at the 
disposal of God. f In the bitterness of 
my soul. I will remember the deep 
distress; the bitter sorrows of my sick- 
ness, and my surprising recovery; and 
will allow the remembrance of that to 
diffuse seriousness and gratitude over 
all my life. 

16, O Lorp, by these things men ive. 
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17. Behold, ! for peace I had 
great bitterness: but thou hast ? 
in love to my soul delivered it 
from the pit 8 of corruption: for 


J or, on my peace came. 
3 loved my soul from the ptt.  h Ps. 40. 2. 
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thou hast cast all my sins behind 
thy back. 

18, For the grave! cannot praise 
thee, death can not celebrate thee: 
they that go down into the pit 


cannot hope for thy truth. 
¢ Ps, 6, 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. Lo! instead of peace I had great anguish. 
But thou in love hast recovered my soul from the pit of destruction ; 
For thou hast cast all my sins behind my back. 

18. For Sheol cannot praise thee ; 


Death cannot celebrate thee ; 


They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 





The design of this and the following 
verses is evidently to set forth the 
goodness of God, and to celebrate his 
praise for what he had done. The 
phrase, “ these things,” refers evidentl 
to the promises of God and their fulfil- 
ment; and the idea is, that men are 
sustained in the land of the living only 
by such gracious interpositions as he 
had experienced. It was not because 
men had any power of preserving their 
own lives, but because God interposed 
in time of trouble; sustained in times 
of sickness; and restored to health 
‘when there was no human prospect that 
they could recover. 4 And in all these 
things. 1n these promises, and in the 
divine interposition. J Is the life of 
my spirit. 1 am alive in virtue only of 
these things. {| So wilt thou recover me. 
Or, so hast thou recovered me; that is, 
thou hast restored me to health. 

17. Behold, for peace. That is, in- 
Stead of the health, happiness, and 
prosperity which I had enjoyed, and 
which I hope still to enjoy. J had 
great bitterness. Heb., * Bitterness to 
me, bitterness ;” an emphatic expression 
denoting intense sorrow. 4 but thou 
hast in love to my soul, &c. Marg., 
“loved my soul from the pit.” The 
word which occurs here (npn) de- 
notes properly to join, or fasten toge- 
ther; then to be attached to any one; 
to be united tenderly; to embrace. 
Here it means that God had loved him; 


and had thus delivered his soul from 
death. {{ Delivered it from the pit of 
corruption. The word rendered cor- 
ruption, 73, denotes consumption, de- 
struction, perdition. It may be applied 
to the grave, or to the deep and dark 
abode of departed spirits; and the 
phrase here is evidently synonymous 
with Sheol, or Hades. The grave, or 
the place for the dead, is often repre- 
sented as a pit—deep and dark — to 
which the living descend. Job xvii, 
16, xxxili. 18, 24, 28, 30; Ps. xxviii. 1, 
xxx. 3, Iv. 23, Ixix. 15, Ixxxvill. 4, 
Comp. Note, Isa. xiv. 15, 19. ¥ For 
thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back. Thou hast forgiven them; hast 
ceased to punish me on account of 
them. This shows that Hezekiah, in 
accordance with the sentiment every- 
where felt and expressed in the Bible, 
regarded his suffering as the fruit of 
sin. 

18. Kor the grave cannot gue thee, 
The Hebrew word here is Sheol. It is 
put by metonomy here for those who 
are in the grave, that is, for the dead. 
The word praise here refers evidently 
to the public and solemn celebration of 
the goodness of God; or to such kind of 
praise as Hezekiah desired to offer. It 
is clear, I think, that Hezekiah had a 
belief in a future state, or that he exe 
pect d to dwell with “the inhabitants of 
the land of silence” (ver. 11,) when he 
died. But he did not regard that state 
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19. The living, the living, he ; my songs to the stringed instru- 
shall praise thee, as I do this day: | ments, all the days of our life in 


the father * to the children shall | 


make known thy truth. 
20. The Lorp was ready to 
gave me: therefore we will sing 
k Fs. 78. 3. 4. 


the house of the Lorn. 

21. For Isaiah had said, Let 
them take a lump of figs, and lay 
it for a plaister upon the boil, and 
he shall recover. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 
The father to the children shall make known thy faithfulness. 
20. Junovan was for my salvation ; 
And upon my stringed instruments will we sing, 


Ali the days of our life, 
In the house of Jenovan. 


21. Now Isaiah had said, Let them take a lump of figs, and lay them softened 


as one adapted to the celebration of the 
public praises of God. It was a land of 
darkness; an abode of silence and still- 
ness; a place where there was no 
temple, and no public praise such as he 
had been accustomed to. A similar 
sentiment is expressed by David in Ps. 
vi, 5. 

For in death there is no remembrance of thee ; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? 

In regard to the Jewish conceptions of 
the state of the dead, see Notes on ch. 
xiv. 15, 19. | Cannot hope for thy 
truth. They are shut ont from all the 
means by which thy truth is brought to 
the mind, and the offers of salvation 
are presented. Their probation is at 
an end; their privileges are closed; 
their destiny is sealed up. The idea is, 
it is a privilege to live because this is a 
world where the offers of salvation are 
made, and where those who are con- 
scious of guilt may hope in the mercy of 
God, 

19. The living, the lung. An em- 
phatie or intensive. form of expression, 
asin vs. 11—17. Nothing would ex- 
press his idea but a repetition of the 
word, as if the heart was full of it. 
“| He shall pravse thee, Shall celebrate 
thy goodness and mercy in the temple, 
or in songs of praise. f The father to 
the children. One generation of the 
living to another. The father shall 


have 50 deep a sense of the goodness of 
God, that he shall desire to make it 
known to his children, and to perpetuate 
the memory of it in the earth, 

20. The Lord was ready to save me. 
He was prompt, quick to save me. He 
did not hesitate or delay. | Therefore 
will we sing my songs. Or, my family 
and nation, The song of Hezekiah 
was designed evidently not as a mere 
record, but to be used in celebrating 
the praises of God, and probably in a 
public manner in the temple. The 
restoration of the monarch was a fit 
occasion for public rejoicing; and it is 
probable that he composed this ode to 
be used by the company of singers that 
were employed constantly in the temple. 
“ To the stringed instruments. We will 
set it to music, and will use it publicly, 

| See Notes on ch v. 

21. For Isaiah had sard. In the 
parallel place in Kings the statement in 
these two verses is introduced before 
the account of the miracle on the sun- 
dial, and before the account of his re- 
covery. 2 Kings xx. 7,8. The order 
in which it is introduced, however, is not 
material. | Let them take a lump of 
Jigs. ‘The word here used, m3, de- 
notes a round cake of dried figs pressed 
together in a mass. 1] Sam. xxv. 18. 
Figs were thus pressed together for 
preservation, and for convenience of 


B.C. 710.] 


22. Hezekiah also had said, 
What is the sign that I shall go 
up to the house ! of the Lorp ? 


Ps. 84. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


1. At * that time Merodach-ba- 
ladan, the son of Baladan, king of 
@ 3 Kings 20. 12, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


22. on the ulcer; and he shall recover. 


Hezekiah also had said, What is the 


sign that I shall go up to the house of JrHovan ? 
1. At that time Merodach-baladan, the son of Baladan king of Babylon, 
sent letters, and a present to Hezekiah, for he had heard that he had 


conveyance. Q And lay it for a piaister. 
The word here used, myo, denotes, pro- 
perly, to rub, bruise, crush by rubbing; 
then, to rub in, to anoint, to soften. 
Here it means they were to take dried 
figs and Jay them softened on the ulcer. 
{| Upon the boil. yrvn. This word 
means a burning sore or an inflamed 
aleer. Ex. ix. 9,11; Lev. xiii. 18—20. 
The verb in Arabic means to he hot, 
inflamed; to ulcerate. The noun is 
used to denote a species of black leprosy 
in Egypt called Elephantiasis, distin- 
guished by the black scales with which 
the skin is covered, and by the swelling 
of the legs Here it probably denotes 
a pestilential boil; an eruption, or in- 
flamed ulceration produced by the 
plague, that threatened immediate death. 
Jerome says that the plaister of figs 
was medicinal, and adapted to reduce 
the inflammation, and restore health. 
There is no improbability in the sup- 
position ; nor does anything in the nar- 
rative prohibit us from supposing that 
natural means might have been used 
adapted to restore him. The miracle 
consisted in the arrest of the shade on 
the sun-dial, and in the announcement 
of Isaiah that he would recover. That 
Jigs when dried were used in the 
Materia Medica of the ancients is as- 
serted by both Pliny and Celsus See 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxiii. 7; Celsus, v. 2, 
quoted by Lowth. 

22 Hezekiah also had said, &c. What 
evidence, or proof have I that I shall 
be restored, and permitted to go to the 
temple of God? The miracle on the 
sun-dial was wrought in answer to this 
request, and as a demonstration that he 
should yet be permitted to visit the 
temple of God. See Note on ver. 7, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ANALYSIS, 


This short chapter completes the 
historical part of lusiah. The same 
record occurs, with some slight changes, 
in 2 Kings xx. 12—21. Comp. the 
Introduction to ch. xxxvi. The chapter 
is composed of the following parts. 
(1.) The statement that the king of 
Babylon sent an embassage to Hezekiah 
to congratulate him on his recovery, 
ver. 1. This embassage contemplated 
also an inquiry into the truth of the 
report in regard to the miracle on the 
sun-dial, 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. (2.) Heze- 
kiah showed them all his treasures in 
an ostentatious and improper manner, 
ver. 2. This was permitted, in order 
that he might be tried, and might know 
all that was in his own heart, and not 
be lifted up with pride, and with the 
conviction of his own righteousness. 
2 Chron. xxxil. 31. (3.) Isaiah is sent 
with a message to Hezekiah to inquire 
what he had done, and who those am- 
bassadors were, vs. 4, 5. (4.) Isaiah 
is directed to deliver the solemn mes- 
sage of God that Jerusalem should be 
taken; and that all its inhabitants and 
all its treasures should be carried to 
Babylon—the place whence those am- 
bassadors came, vs. 5—7. (5.) Hezekiah 
expresses submission to the just sen- 
tence and purpose of God, and grati- 
tude that it should not occur in his 
days, ver. 8 


1 At that time, That is, soon after 
his recovery, or after he had amassed 
great wealth, and was surrounded with 
the evidences of prosperity. 2 Chron, 
xxxii, 27—31. | Merodach-baladan, 
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Babylon, sent letters and a present ; that he had been sick, and was 
to Hezekiah: for he had heard | recovered. 





the son of Baladan, king of Babylon. In 
the parallel place in 2 Kings xx. 12, 
this name is written Berodach-baladan, 
by a change of a single letter. Pro- 
bably the name was written and pro- 
nounced both ways. Merodach was 
an idol of the Babylonians, Jer. 1. 2. 
* Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is confounded.” This idol, 
according to Gesenius, was probably 
the planet Mars, or the god Mars, the 
god of war. To this god, as the god 
of blood and slaughter, as well as to 
Saturn, the ancient Semitic nations 
offered human sacrifices. See Gese- 
nius’s Lex. and Comm. in loco. The 
word Baladan is also a compound word, 
and means Bel ts his lord. The name 
of this idol Méerodach is often incor- 
porated into the proper names of kings, 
and of others. Thus we have the names 
Evil-Merodach, Messi-Mordachus, Sisi- 
mordachus, Mardocentes, &c. In regard 
to the statement of Isaiah in this verse, 
no small degree of difficulty has been 
felt by commentators, and it is not until 
quite recently that the difficulty has 
been removed; and it has been done in 
a@ manner to furnish an additional and 
most striking demonstration of the en- 
tire and minute accuracy of the sacred 
narrative. The difficulty arose from 
several circumstances. (1.) This king 
of Babylon makes no other appearance 
in sacred history, and is nowhere else 
mentioned. (2.) The kingdom of As- 
syria was yet flourishing, and Babylon 
was one of its dependencies. For, only 
nine years before, Shalmaneser the As- 
syrian monarch is said to have trans- 
ported the inhabitants of Babylon to 
other parts, (2 Kings xvii. 24) and 
Manasseh, not many years after, was 
carried captive to Babylon by the king 
of Assyria. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. These 
instances incontestably prove that at the 
time of Hezekiah Babylon was de- 
pendent on the Assyrian kings. Who 
then, it is asked, was this Merodach- 
baladan king of Babylon? If he was 
governor of that city, how could he 


send an embassy of congratulation to 
the Jewish sovereign then at war with 
his liege lord? The canon of Ptolemy 
gives us no king of this name, nor does 
his chronology appear reconcilable with 
sacred history. 

In this darkness and doubt, says 
Dr. Wiseman, we must have continued, 
and the apparent contradiction of this 
text to other passages would have re- 
mained inexplicable, had not the pro- 
gress of modern Oriental study brought 
to light a document of the most vener- 
able antiquity. This is nothing less 
than a fragment of Berosus, preserved 
in the chronicle of Eusebius, This in- 
teresting fragment informs us, that after 
Sennacherib’s brother had governed 
Babylon, as Assyrian viceroy, Acises 
unjustly possessed himself of the su- 
preme command. After thirty days he 
was murdered by Merodach-baladan, 
who usurped the sovereignty for six 
months, when he was in turn killed, and 
was succeeded by Elibus. But after 
three years, Sennacherib collected an 
army, gave the usurper battle, cone 
quered, and took himi prisoner. Having 
once more reduced Babylon to his obe- 
dience, he left his son Assordan, the 
Essarhaddon of Scripture, as governor 
of the city. 

The only objection to this statement, 
or to the entire consistency of this frag- 
ment with the Scripture narrative is, 
that Isaiah relates the murder of Sen- 
nacherib, and the succession of Ese 
sarhaddon before Merodach - baladan’s 
embassy to Jerusalem. But to this 
Gesenius has well replied, that this ar- 
rangement is followed by the prophet 
in order to conclude the history of the 
Assyrian monarch, which has no fur- 
ther connexion with the subject, so as 
not to return to it again. 

By this order also the prophecy of 
his murder is more closely connected 
with the history of its fulfilment. Isa. 
XXXvii. 7; comp. ver. 38. And this 
solution, which supposed some interval 
to have elapsed between Sennacherib’s 
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2. And Hezekiah was glad of 
them, and shewed them the house 
of his ! precious things, the silver, 
and the gold, and the spices, and 
the precious ointment, and all the 

lor, spicery. 
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house of his ? armour, and all that 
was found in his treasures: there 
was nothing in his house, nor in 
all his dominion,. that Hezekiah 
shewed them not. 

3 vessels, or, tnstruments, or, jetoels 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. been sick, and was recovered. And Hezekiah was rejoiced with them; 
and he showed them his treasure-house, the silver, and the gold, and 
the aromatics, and the precious ointment, and his whole armory, and 


all that was found in his treasures. 


There was nothing in his house, 


nor in all his dominion, which Hezekiah did not show them. 





return to Nineveh, and his death, is 
rendered probable by the words of the 
text itself! “He went and returned, 
and dwelt in Nineveh; and it came to 
pass,” &c, Isa. xxxvii. 37, 38. 

Thus we have it certainly explained 
how there was a king, or rather a 
usurper in Babylon at the time when it 
was really a provincial city of the As- 
syrian empire. Nothing was more pro- 
bable than that Merodach - baladan, 
having seized the throne, should en- 
deavour to unite himself in league and 
amity with the enemies of his master, 
against whom he had revolted. Heze- 
kiah, who, no less than himself, had 
thrown off the Assyrian yoke, and was 
in powerful alliance with the king of 
Egypt, would be his firstresource. No 
embassy, on the other hand, could be 
more welcome to the Jewish monarch 
who had the common enemy in his 
neighbourhood, and who would he glad 
to see a division made in his favour by 
4 rebellion in the very heart of that 
enemy's kingdom. Hence arose that 
excessive attention which he paid to the 
envoys of the usurper, and which so 
offended Isaiah, or rather God, who, as 
&® consequence, threatened the Baby- 
lonian captivity. See Dr. Wiseman’s 
Lectures on Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion, pp. 369—371. Ed. And. 1837. 
| Sent letters. The LXX add, “and 
ambassadors,” cai mpecBec. FY Anda 
present. It was customary, as is well 
known, among the Orientals,as it is now, 
to send a valuable present when one 
prince sent an embassage for any pur- 


pose toanother. It is stated in 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 31, that one object of their 
coming was to make inquiry “of the 
wonder that was done in the land;” 
that is, of the miracle in regard to the 
retrocession of the shadow on the sun- 
dial of Ahaz. It is well known, that 
from the earliest periods the Baby- 
lonians and Chaldeans were distin- 
guished for their attention to astronomy. 
Indeed, as a science, astronomy was 
first cultivated on the plains of Chaldea; 
and there the knowledge of that science 
was scarcely surpassed by any of the 
ancient nations. The report which they 
had heard of this miracle would, there- 
fore, be to them a matter of deep interest 
as an astronomical fact, and they came 
to make inquiry into the exact truth of 
the report. 


2. And Hezekiah was glad of them. 
Possibly he regarded himself as flattered 
by an embassage from so great a dis- 
tance, and so celebrated a place as Baby- 
lon. It is certain that he erred in some 
way in regard to the manner in which 
he received them, and especially in the 
ostentatious display which he made of 
his treasures. 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
q And shewed them the house of his pre- 
cious things. The LXX render this, 
“the house of Nechotha,” veyw@a, re- 
taining the Hebrewv-ord. The margin 
renders it “spicery.” The Hebrew 
word itnd) properly means, according 
to Gesenius, a contusion, a breaking to 
pieces; hence aromatic powder, spices 
reduced to powder; and then, any kind 
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phet unto king Hezekiah, and said 
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thee? And Hezekiah said, They 
are come from a far country unto 


unto him, What said these men? me, even from Babylon. 


and from whence came they unto | 


| NEW TRANSLATION. 
Then came Isaiah the prophet unto king Hezekiah, and said unto him, 


What did these men say? and from whence did. they come unto thee? 
And Hezekiah said, From a distant country they came unto me, from 





of aromatics. Hence the word here 
may mean, “the hoase of his spices,” 
as Aquila, Symm., and the Vulgate, 
translate it ; or, a treasury, a storehouse, 
as the Chaldee and the Syriac here 
render it. It was undoubtedly a trea- 
sure or storehouse; but it may have 
taken its name from the fact, that it 
was mainly employed as a place in 
which to keep spices, unguents, and the 
various kinds of aromatics which were 
used either in public worship, or for 
the purposes of luxury. | Zhe silver, 
and the gold. Possibly Hezekiah may 
have obtained no small quantity of silver 
and gold from what was left in the camp 
of the Assyrians. It is certain that after 
he was delivered from danger he was 
signally prospered, and became one of 
the most wealthy and magnificent mo- 
narchs of the east. 2 Chron. xxxii. 
27,28. ‘“*And Hezekiah had exceeding 
much riches and honour; and he made 
hims«lf treasures for silver and for gold, 
and for precious stones, and for spices, 
and for shields, and fer all manner of 
pleasant jewels, storehouses also for 
the increase of corn, and wine, and oil; 
and stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
cotes for flocks.” A considerable part 
of this wealth arose from presents which 
were made to him, and from gifts which 
were made for the service of the temple, 
2 Chron, xxxii.23. J And the precious 
ointment. Used for anointing kings and 
priests. Or, more probably, the ointment 
here referred to was that which was in 
more common use, to anoint the body 
after bathing, or when they were to ap- 
pear in public. And all the house of 
his armour, Marg., vessels, or instru- 
ments, or jewels. The word % denotes 


any article of furnitare, utensil, or vessel; 


any trapping, instrument, or tool; and 
any implement of war, weapon, or arms. 
Probably it here refers to the latter, and 
denotes shields, swords, spears, such as 
were used in war, and such as Heze- 
kiah had prepared for defence. The 
phrase is equivalent to our word arsenal, 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 27. Solomon had 
an extensive arsenal of this description, 
(1 Kings x. 16, 17,) and it is probable 
that these were regarded as a part of 
the necessary defence of the kingdom. 
q Vor in all his dominion. Everything 
that contributed to the defence, the 
wealth, or the magnificence of his kinge 
dom heshowedto them. The purpose for 
which Hezekiah thus showed them al} 
that he had, was evidently display. In 
2 Chron. xxxil. 25, it is stated that “ He- 
zekiah rendered not again according to 
the benefit done unto him; for his heart 
was lifted up;” and in ver. 31 it is said, 
that in regard to this transaction, ‘God 
left him, to try him, that he might know 
all that was in his heart.” The result 
showed how much God hates pride, and 
how certainly he will punish all forms 
of ostentation. 


3. Ther came Isaiah. Isaiah was ace 
customed to declare the will of God 
most freely to monarchs, See ch. vii. 
{ What said these men? What propo- 
sition have they made? What is the 
design of their coming ?—It is implied 
in the question that there had been some 
improper communication from them, 
To this question Hezekiah returned no 
answer. 4[ And from whence came they ? 
&c. It was doubtless known in Jernue 
salem that amtbassadors had come, bat 
it would not be likely to be known from 
what country they bad come. From 
a far country. Probably this was 
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4, Then said he, What have 
they seen in thine house? And 
Hezekiah answered, All that ts 
in mine house have they seen: 
there is nothing among my ° trea- 
sures that I have not shewed 
them. 

5. Then said Isaiah to Heze- 
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kiah, Hear the word of the Lorp 
of hosts: 

6. Behold, the days ° come, 
that all that ts in thine house, and 
that which thy fathers have laid 
up in store until this day, shall be 
carried ¢ to Babylon: nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lorp. 


c Jer. 20. 5. d@ 2 Kings 25, 6, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Babylon. And he said, What have they seen in thine house ? And He- 
zekiah said, All that is in my house they have seen. There is nothing 
5. in my treasures which I have not showed them. And Isaiah said to 
6. Hezekiah, Hear the word of Jenovan of hosts. Lo! the days come, 
when all that is in thine house, which thy fathers have treasured up till 


this day, shall be carried to Babylon. 


said in order to palliate and excuse his 
conduct by intimating to the prophet 
that it was proper to show respectful 


attention to foreigners, and that he had | 
done nothing more than was demanded | 


Nothing shall be left, saith 


submit his whole conduct to the divine 
adjudication and reproof. Piety makes 
a man honest, and willing that all that 
he has done should be known. It saves 
him from double dealing, and subter- 


by the laws of hospitality and kindness. | fuges, and a disposition to make vain 


4, What have they seen? It is pro- | 


bable that the fact that Hezekiah had 
showed them the treasures of his king- 
dom was known in Jerusalem. Such a 
fact would be likely to attract attention, 
and to produce inquiry among the 
people into the cause. 4 All that is in 
mine house, &c. Here was the con- 
fession of a frank, an honest, and a pious 
man. ‘There was no concealment; no 
disguise. Hezekiah knew that he was 
dealing with a man of God—a man, too, 
to whom he had been under great ob- 
ligations. He knew that Isaiah had 
come commissioned by God, and that 
it would be in vain to attempt to con- 
ceal anything. Nor does he seem to 
have wished to conceal anything. If 
he was conscious that what he had done 
had been improper, he was willing to 
confess it; and at any rate he was 
willing that the exact truth should be 
known. Had Hezekiah been like Ahaz, 
he might have spurned Isaiah from his 
presence, as presenting improper in- 
quiries. But Hezekiah was accustomed 
to regard with respect the messengers 
of God; and he was therefore willing to 


excuses ; and it inclines him to fear God, 
to respect his ambassadors, and to listen 
to the voice of eternal truth. 

5. Hear the word of the Lorn of hosts. 
Hear what the Mighty God that rules 
in heaven says of this. This is an 
instance of great fidelity on the part of 
the prophet. He felt himself sent from 
God in a solemn manner to rebuke sin 
in a monareh, and a pious monarch, 
It is an instance that strikingly re- 
sembles the boldness and faithtuiness of 
Nathan when he went to David, and 
said, “Thou art the man.” 2 Sam, 


Xu. 7. 

6. Behold, the days come. The cap- 
tivity of the Jews in Babylon com- 
menced about one hundred and twenty 
years after this prediction. Comp Jer. 
xx. 5. GY That all that is in thine 
house. That is, all the treasures that 
are in the treasure-house, ver.2. § And 
that which thy fathers have laid up in 
store, &c. In 2 Kings xvili. 15, 16, we 
are told that Hezekiah, in order to meet 
the demands of the king of Assyria, 
had cut off even the ornaments of the 
temple, and taken all the treasures 
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7. And of thy sons that shall 
issue from thee, which thou shalt 
beget, shall they take away; and 
© they shall be eunuchs in the pa- 
lace of the king of Babylon. 

» fulfilled, Dan.1. 2—7. 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 710, 


8. Then said Hezekiah to 
Isaiah, £ Good és the word of the 
Lorp which thou hast spoken. 
He said moreover, For there shall 
be peace and truth in my days. 

fi S8am.3 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7 Jenovan. And of thy sons which shall issue from thee, which thou 
shalt beget, they shall take, and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of 
8. the king of Babylon. And Hezekiah said to Isaiah, Good is the word of 
JEHOVAH which thou hast spoken. For, said he, there shall be peace 


and truth in my days. 





which were in “the king’s house.” It 
is possible, however, that there might 
have been other treasures which had 
been accumulated by the kings before 
him which he had not touched.  No- 
thing shall be left. This was literally 
fulfilled. See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 18. It 
is remarkable, says Vitringa, that this 
is the first intimation that the Jews 
would be carried to Babylon—the first 
designation of the place where they 
would be so Jong punished and op- 
pressed. Micah (iv. 10), a contempo- 
rary of Isaiah, declares the same thing, 
but probably this was not before the 
declaration here made by Isaiah. Moses 
had declared repeatedly, that if they 
were a rebellious people, they should be 
removed from their own to a foreign 
land; but he had not designated the 
country. Lev. xxvi. 33, 34; Deut. 
XXvili, 64—67; xxx. 3. Ahijah, in 
the time of Jeroboam (1 Kings xiv. 
15), had predicted that they should be 
carried “beyond the river,” 2. e., the 
Euphrates ; and Amos (v. 27), had said 
that God would carry them “into cap- 
tivity beyond Damascus.” But all these 

redictions were now concentrated on 

abylon; and it was for the first time 
distinctly announced by Isaiah that that 
was to be the land where they were to 
suffer so long and so painful a captivity. 

7. And of thy sons. Thy posterity. 
See Note, Matt. i. 1. GY Which shall 
issue from thee. Of the royal family. 
The captivity at Babylon occurred more 
than a hundred years after this, and of 
course those who were carried there 


were somewhat remote descendants of 
Hezekiah. § And they shall be eunuchs, 
The word here used, DOD, sarisim, 
denotes properly and strictly, eunuchs, 
or such persons as were accustomed 
to attend on the harems of Oriental 
monarchs. Est. ii. 3, 14, 15. These 
persons were also employed often in 
various offices of the court (Est. i. 10, 
12,15), and hence the word often means 
@ minister of court, a court-officer, 
though not literally an eunuch. Gen. 
XXXvVii, 36; xxxix. 1. It is not easy, 
however, to tell when the word is to 
be understood literally, and when not. 
The Targum understands it of those 
who should be nurtured, or who should 
become great in the kingdom of Ba- 
bylon. ‘That the Jews were advanced 
to some offices of trust and power in 
Babylon, is evident from the case of 
Daniel, i, 2—7. It is by no means im- 
probable, also, that the king of Babylon 
would have a pride in having among 
the attendants at his court, or even over 
the harem, the descendants of the once 
magnificent monarchs of the Jews. 


8. Good is the word of the Lorp, &¢ 
The sense of this is, “I acquiesce in this, 
I perceive that it is right; I see in it 
evidence of benevolence and goodness.” 
The grounds of his acquiescence seem 
to have been, (1.) the fact that he saw 
that it was just. He felt that he had 
sinned; that he had been proud, and 
ostentatious; that he had made an im- 
proper display of his treasures, and that 
he deserved to be punished, (2.) He 
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felt that the sentence was mild, and mer- 
ciful. It was less than he deserved; and 
less than he had reason to expect. (3.) 
It was merciful to Aim, and to his king- 
dom at that time. God was not coming 
forth to cut him off; or to involve him 
in any more calamity. (4.) His own 
reign and life were to be full of mercy 
still. He had abundant cause of grati- 
tude, therefore, that God was dealing 
with him in so much kindness. It can- 
not be shown that Hezekiah was regard- 
less of his posterity, or unconcerned at 
the calamity which would come upon 
them. All that the passage fairly im- 
plies is, that he saw that it was right ; 
and that it was proof of great mercy in 
God that the punishment was deferred, 
and was not, ag in the case of David, 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 14, &c.,) to be inflicted 
in his own time. The nature of the crime 
of Hezekiah is more fully stuted in the 
parallel passage in the Book of Chroni- 
cles, xxxii, 25, 26, 30, 31. For there 
shall be peace. I am not threatened with 
war. My kingdom shall not be dis- 
turbed during my reign with a foreign 
invasion. { And truth. The truth of 
God shall be maintained ; his worship 
sha!l be kept up; his name shall be 
honoured. 4 Jn my days. During my 
reign. He inferred this because Isaiah 
had said (ver. 7) that his posterity would 
be carried to Babylon. He was assured, 
therefore, that these calamities would 
not come in his own time, We may 
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learn from this, (1.) That we should 
submit to God when he punishesus, If 
we have right eee we shall always 
see that we deserve all that we are called 
to suffer. (2.) In the midst of severest 
judgments we may find some evidence of 
mercy. Judgment is tempered with 
kindness. There are some considera- 
tions on which the mind may fix, that 
will console it with the evidence of the 
compassion of God, and that will not 
only make it submissive, but fill it with 
gratitude, (3.) We should accustom 
ourselves to such views of the divine 
dealings, and should desire to find in 
them the evidence of goodness and 
mercy, and not the evidence of wrath 
and severity. It is of infinite impore 
tance that we should cherish right views 
of God, and should believe that he is 
holy, good, and merciful. To do this, 
we should feel that we deserve all that 
we suffer; we should look at what we 
might have endured; we should look at 
the mercies spared to us, as well as at 
those which are taken away; and we 
should hold to the belief as an unwaver- 
ing principle, from which we are never 
to depart, that God is good, suPREMELY 
AND WHOLLY Goop. Then our minds 
will have peace. Then, with Hezekiah, 
we may say, “ Good is the word of JE- 
novAH.” Then, withthe suffering Re- 
deemer of the world, we may always 
say, “Not my will, but THINE BR 
Done.” Luke xxii, 42, 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTERS XL.——LXVI. 


It is admitted, on all hands, that the second part of Isaiah, com- 
prising the prophecies whith commence at the fortieth chapter, 
and which continue to the end of the book, is to be regarded as the 
most sublime, and to us the most important, part of the Old Testa- 
ment. No writings contain passages of greater elegance and of 
higher sublimity than this portion of Isaiah. In the previous 
portions of his prophecies, there was much that was local and tems 
porary. Indeed, all, or nearly all, that occurs from ch. 1. to ch. 
xxxix. had direct and immediate reference to the times in which 
the prophet lived, or was suggested by the events which occurred 
in those times. Not unfrequently, indeed, there were prophecies 
respecting the Messiah’s coming (ch. ii, iv. vii. ix. xi. xxxv.), but 
the primary reference was to events that were then occurring, or 
which were soon to occur, and which were local in their character. 
There the prophet dwells much on the character of the nation, as, 
e. g., ch. i. ili.; on the invasion of the land by the united armies of 
Syria and Samaria, ch. vii.; on the invasion by Sennacherib, 
ch. viii. x., &c.; on the condition of Damascus, Tyre, Egypt, 
Babylon, Moab, &c. And though the mind of the prophet is 
carried forward by the laws of prophetic suggestion, (see Intro- 
duction, § 7, 5,) and he describes the times of the Messiah, yet 
the immediate and primary reference of those prophecies is to 
events which were then occurring, or soon to occur; and to Judea, 
or to the kingdoms and countries in the vicinity of Judea, with 
which the Jews were in various ways connected. 

In this portion of the prophecy, however, there is little that is 
local and temporary. It is wholiy occupied with a description of 
events which were to occur long after the time of the prophet, and 
which should be of interest, not only to the Jewish nation, but to 
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the whole human family. Itisa beautiful and glowing description 
of occurrences in which men of these times, and of all subsequent 
times, will have as deep an interest as they who have lived at any 
former period. Indeed, it is not improbable, that as the world 
advances in age, the interest in this portion of Isaiah will increase; 
and that as the gospel is carried around the globe, and the earth 
comes under its influence, the beauty and accuracy of these 
descriptions will be more clearly seen, and more highly appre- 
ciated; and that nations will yet derive their highest consolations, 
and see the clearest proof of the inspiration of the sacred volume, 
from the entire correspondence between this portion of Isaiah and 
the future events which are yet to gladden the world. There is 
no portion of the Old Testament where there is so graphic and 
clear a description of the times of the Messiah. None of the other 
prophets linger so long, and with such apparent delight, on the 
promised coming of the Prince of Peace; on his character and 
work; on the nature of his instructions, and the manner of his 
reception; on the trials of his life, and the painful circumstances of 
his death; on the dignity of his nature, and on his lowly and 
humble manner of life; on the prevalence of his religion, and on 
its transforming and happy effects; on the consolations which he 
would furnish, and on the fact that his religion would bear light 
and joy around the world. 

Lowth supposes that this prophecy was uttered in the latter part 
of the reign of Hezekiah. A more probable supposition is that of 
Hengstenberg, that it was uttered in the times of Manasseh. I 
have endeavoured to show (Introduction, § 2) that Isaiah lived 
some time during the reign of Manasseh. According to this sup- 
position, there was probably an interval of some twelve or fourteen 
years between the close of the predictions in the first part, and 
those which occupy this portion of the book. Manasseh was a 
crucl prince, and his reign was a cruel reign. (See Introduction, 
§ 3.) It was a time of the prevalence of idolatry and sin. In this 
state of things, it is probable that Isaiah, who was then of great 
age, withdrew almost or quite entirely from the public functions of 
the prophetic work, and sought personal consolation, and endea- 
voured to furnish consolation for the pious portion of the nation, in 
the contemplation of future times. In this period, I suppose, this 
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portion of the prophecy was conceived and penned. Isaiah, in the 
close of the previous part of the prophecies (ch. xxxix. 7), had 
distinctly announced that the nation should be carried to Babylon. 
He saw that this was inevitable, and that the crimes of the monarch 
and of the nation were such as would certainly hasten this result. 
He had retired from the public functions of the prophetic office, 
and given himself up to the contemplation of happier and purer 
times. He therefore devoted himself to the task of furnishing 
consolation for the pious portion of the nation, and especially of 
recording prophetic descriptions which should comfort the Jews 
when they should be held in their long captivity in Babylon. We 
have seen (notes on ch. xiii. and xiv.) that Isaiah had before this 
laid the foundation for these consolations by the assurance that 
Babylon and its mighty power should be entirely destroyed, and, 
of course, that the Jewish people could not be held always in 
bondage there. In this part of the prophecy (ch. xl.—Ixvi.) his 
object is to give more full and specific consolations. He therefore 
places himself in vision, (see Intro. § 7, 4,) in the midst of the 
future scenes: which he describes, and states distinctly and fully 
the grounds of consolation. These topics of consolation would 
arise from two sources, both of which he presents at great length, 
and with great beauty. The first is, that the nation should be 
delivered from its long and painful captivity. This was the pri- 
mary thing to be done, and this was needful, in order to furnish 
to them consolation. He places himself in that future time. He 
sees his own nation borne to a distant land, according to his own 
predictions ; sees them sighing in their hard bondage ; sees the 
city and the temple where they once worshipped the God of their 
fathers laid in ruins, and all their pleasant things laid waste, 
(ch. Ixiv. 11;) and the people dispirited and sad in their long and 
painful captivity. He predicts the close of that captivity, and 
speaks of it as present to his view. He consoles the people by the 
assurance that 1: was coming to an end; names the monarch, Cyrus, 
by whom their oppressors were to be punished, and by whom they 
were to be restored to their own land, and describes, in the most 
beautiful and glowing imagery, their certain return. The second 
source of consolation is that which relates to the coming of a far 
more important deliverer than Cyrus, and to a far more important 
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deliverance than that from the captivity at Babylon. By the laws 
of prophetic suggestion, and in accordance with the usual manner 
of Isaiah, his mind is carried forward to much more momentous 
events. His thoughts glide easily to the Messiah; and any event 
which beats a resemblance to his coming, suggests his work, his 
character, and the benefit of his advent, and the descriptions of the 
prophet insensibly change from the immediate subject under con- 
templation to the far more important events connected with his 
work. This was the common rule by which the mind of Isaiah 
acted; and it is no wonder, therefore, that an event so strikingly 
resembling the deliverance of man from the bondage of sin by the 
Messiah as was the deliverance from the captivity of Babylon, 
should have been suggested by that, and that his thoughts should 
pass rapidly from one to the other, and the one be forgotten in the 
other. The eye of the prophet, therefore, glances rapidly from 
the object more immediately in view in the future to the object 
more remote; and he regards the deliverance from the Babylonish 
captivity as introductory to a far more important deliverance. In 
the contemplation of that more distant event, therefore, he becomes 
wholly absorbed, and from this he derives his main topics of con- 
solation. He sees the future coming of the Messiah; he sees his 
forerunner; he sees the author of redemption in various scenes— 
now as a sufferer, humble, poor, and persecuted; and now the 
more distant glories of the Messiah’s kingdom rise to view. He 
sees him raised up from the dead; he sees his empire extend and 
spread among the Gentiles; he sees kings and princes from all 
lands coming to lay their offerings at his feet; he sees the distant 
tribes of men come bending before him, and his religion of peace 
and joy diffusing its blessings around the world. In the contem- 
plation of these future glories, he desires to furnish consolation for 
his aillicted countrymen in Babylon, and at the same time, a de- 
monstration of the truth of the oracles of God, and of the certain 
prevalence of the true religion, which should impart happiness and 
peace in all future times. 

The character of the period when this portion of the prophecy 
was delivered, and the circumstances under which it was uttered, 
as well as the object which the prophet had in view, may account 
for some remarkable features in it which cannot fail to strike the 
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attentive reader. (1.) The name of the prophet does not occur. 
It may have been designed that the consolation should be fur- 
nished rather by the nature of the truth, than by the name or 
authority of the man. When addressing monarchs, and when 
denouncing ‘the vices and crimes of the age, his name is mene 
tioned (comp. ch. vii. and xxxviii.); the authority under which he 
acted is stated; and he utters his warnings in the name of JEHOVAH. 
Here he presents simple truth, in a case where it is to be supposed 
the people would be desirous of consolation, and where it would be 
presumed that his prophetic authority and character were already 
sufficiently established. (2.) There is less of fire and impetuosity; 
less of severity and abruptness of manner, in this than in the 
former prophecies. Isaiah was now an old man, and his style, and 
manner of thinking, and of utterance, would be naturally mellowed 
by age. His object, also, was not reproof, so much as consolation; 
it was not, as formerly, to denounce judgment, but to speak of 
comfort. It was not to rebuke kings and nobles for their crimes, 
and to rouse the nation to a sense of its danger; it was to mitigate 
the woes of those in bondage, and to furnish topics of support to 
those who were groaning in captivity far from the temple of their 
God, and from the sepulchres of their fathers. The language of 
the second part is more gentle and flowing—more tender and mild. 
There is exquisite beauty and finish, and occasionally there are 
bursts of the highest sublimity; but there is not the compression of 
thought, and the struggling as it were for utterance, which there is 
often in the former part. There, the prophetic impulse is often 
like waters pent up between projecting ‘rocks and hills, and where 
it struggles and bursts forth impetuously and irresistibly; in this 
portion of the prophecy it is like the placid stream—the full- 
flowing majestic river—calm, pure, deep, and sublime. There 
are, indeed, characteristics of the same style, and of the same 
author, but it is in different circumstances, and with a different 
object in view. Homer, in the Odyssey, has been compared to 
the sun when setting with full orb, but with diminished bright- 
ness; in the Iliad, to the sun in his meridian. Isaiah, in this part 
of lis prophecies, compared with the former, resembles the sun 
shining with steady and pure effulgence without a cloud, compared 
with the sun when it bursts through clouds in the darkened 
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heavens, the light struggling through the openings in the sky, and 
amidst the thunders that roll and echo along the hills and vales. 
(3.) The portion which follows (ch. xl.—Ixvi.) is a stxgle pro- 
phecy, apparently uttered at one time, and relating to one subject, 
and having one great design. The former part of his prophecies 
consists of a number of independent and separate predictions, some 
of them very brief, and having no immediate connexion with each 
other. Here all is connected, and the same design is kept steadily 
and constantly in view. His beautiful descriptions roll on, to use 
one of his own images, “ like a river,” or like the “ waves of the 
sea,” and there is an inimitable beauty and majesty in his senti- 
ments and in his style. (4.) Almost everything which occurs in 
the prophecy relates to that which was to be fulfilled long after the 
time of Isaiah. Occasionally there is a hint, or glance, or slight 
allusion to the prevalence of idolatry in his own time, but there 
is no express mention of the events which were then occurring. 
He does not mention his own circumstances; he does not allude to 
the name of the monarch who lived when he wrote. He seems to 
have forgotten the present, and to live and act in the scenes of the 
distant future. He therefore speaks as if he were in the midst of 
them; he speaks as one living among the exiled Jews in Babylon 
when their long captivity was about to come to an end; he exhorts, 
rebukes, administers comforts, as if they were present to his mind, 
and as if he were directly addressing them. He speaks of the life, 
sufferings, and death of the Messiah also, as if passing before his 
mind, or as events which he saw, and seeks personal consolation 
and support amidst the prevailing crimes and calamities of his own 
times, in the contemplation of future scenes. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, and from the examina- 
tion of the prophecy itself, that it possesses a decidedly evangelical 
character. Indeed, this is so clear and apparent, that many have 
maintained that the primary reference is to the Messiah, and that 
it had no relation to the return from the captivity at Babylon. 
Such was the opinion of the learned Vitringa. Even Grotius, of 
whom it has been said, while Cocceius found ‘“ Christ everywhere, 
he found him nowhere,” admits that the prophecy has an obvious 
reference to the Messiah. His words are, Cum autem omnia Dei 
beneficia umbram in se contineant eorum que Christus prestitit, 
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tum preecipue ista omnia que deinceps ab Esaia prenunciabuntur, 
verbis sepissime a Deo sic directis, ut simplicius limpidiusque in 
res Christi, quam in tllas, quas primo significare Esaias volutt, 
convenirent. Indeed, it is impossible to read this portion of the 
prophecy without believing that it had reference to the Messiah, 
and that it was designed to furnish consolation from the contem- 
plation of his glorious reign. That there was a primary reference 
to the return from the captivity at Babylon, I shall endeavour to 
show as we advance in the interpretation of the prophecy. But it 
will also be seen, that though the prophet begins with that, he ends 
usually with a contemplation of the Messiah; that these events 
seem to have lain so near each other in the beautiful field of pro- 
phetic vision, that the contemplation of the one naturally suggested 
the other; and that the description passes from the former object 
to the latter, and the contemplation of the person and work of the 
Messiah, and the triumphs of his gospel, become the absorbing 
theme of his glowing language. 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH, 


CHAPTER XL, 
ANALYSIS. 


I. The subject of the whole prophecy 
(ch. xl.—Ixvi.) is introduced in vs. 1, 2. 
The general design is, to comfort the 
afflicted and oppressed people of God. 
They are contemplated as in Babylon, 
and as near the close of the exile. Je- 
rusalem is regarded as in ruins (comp. 
ch. xliv. 26—28; li. 3; lii. 9; Ivili., 12); 
the land is waste and desolate (xiii. 18); 
the city and the temple are destroyed 
(Ixiv. 9—11). Their deliverance is 
about to take place and their captivity 
about to end, and the people about to be 
restored to their own land, (ch. xliv. 
28; lvili. 12; Ix. 10; Ixv. 9.) In this 
situation, the prophet is directed to ad- 
dress words of consolation to the op- 
pressed and long-captive Jews, and to 
assure them that their captivity is about 
to close. Jerusalem—now in ruins—- 
was to be assured that the end of her 
desolation was near, for that an ample 
punishment had been taken for all her 
sins. 

II. The prophet next represents the 
deliverance which would be accom- 
phshed under an image taken from the 
march of earthly kings, vs. 3—8. The 
voice of a herald is heard in the wilder- 
ness making proclamation, that every 
obstacle should be removed, that JEHo- 
vA might return to Zion conducting 
his people. As he had conducted them 
from the land of Egypt, so he was about 
to conduct them from Babylon, and to 
appear again in Jerusalem and in the 
temple. Between Babylon and Jeru- 
salem there was an immense tract of 
country which was a pathless desert. 
Through this land, the people would 
naturally be conducted; and the voice 


of the herald is heard demanding that 
a highway should be made—in the man- 
ner of a herald who preceded an army, 
and who required valleys to be filled, 
and roads to be constructed, over which 
the monarch and his army might pass 
with ease and safety. It is to be ob- 
served that the main thing here is not 
that the people should return, and a way 
for them be made, but that JEHovag 
was about to return to Jerusalem, and 
that the pathway should be made for 
him. He was to be their leader and 
guide, and this was the principal source 
of comfort in their return; the principal 
event which was to give joy—that the 
glory of JEHOVAH was again about to 
be seen in Zion that had been so long 
desolate. In this the Holy Spirit, who 
directed and inspired the prophet, pur- 
posely suggests language that would be 
applicable to a far more important event, 
when the herald of the Messiah should 
announce his coming. The main thing 
which the voice was to cry is repre- 
sented in vs. 6—8. That was, that 
JEHOVAH was faithful to his promises, 
and that his predictions would be cer- 
tainly fulfilled. Everything else would 
fade away—the grass would wither, the 
flower would fail, and the people would 
die—but the word of JEHovaH would 
be unfailing, and this would be mani- 
fest alike in the release of the people 
from Babylon, and in the coming of the 
Messiah. 

III. The messenger that brought 
these glad-tidings to Zion, or Jerusalem, 
is exhorted to announce the happy news 
to the remaining cities of Judah—to go 
to an eminence—to lift up the voice— 
and to announce that their God had 


come. ver. 9. . 
IV. In vs. 10, 11, the assurance 19 
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CHAPTER XL, 


1. Comfort * ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
a Heb. 6, 17, 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. Comfort ye, comfort ye, my peopie, 


Saith your God. 





given that their God would come. He 
would come “with a strong hand”— 
almighty, and able to save; he would 
come, able to reward his people; he 
would come as a tender and gentle 
shepherd, regarding especially the weak 
and feeble of his people—tanguage alike 
applicable to God who should conduct 
the people from exile to their own land, 
and to the Messiah—though more strik- 
ingly, and completely fulfilled in the 
latter. 

V. The mention of the ommipotence 
of JEHovAH, who was about to conduct 
his people to their own land, and to 
come himself to Zion, leads the prophet 
into a most sublime description of his 
power, majesty, and glory, the object 
of which seems to be to induce them to 
put entire confidence in him. vs. 1217. 
This omnipotence, majesty, and glory, 
is set forth in most elevated and glow- 
ing language. God measures the waters 
in the hollow of his hand; he measures 
the heavens with a span; he measures 
the dust of the earth, and weighs the 
mountains; ver. 12. None has counselled, 
or can counsel him—his understanding 
is superior to that of all creatures. 
vs. 13, 14. The nations before him are 
as a drop of a bucket, and as the small 
dust of the balance, and as nothing. 
vs. 15,17. All the vast forests of Le- 
banon, and all the beasts that roam there, 
would not be sufficient to constitute a 
burnt-offering that should be a proper 
expression of his majesty and glory. 
ver. 16. 

VI. From this statement of the ma- 
jesty and glory of God, the prophet 
infers the folly of molatry, and shows 
the absurdity of attempting to form an 
image or likeness of God, and the cer- 
tainty that all who trusted in idols should 
be destroyed as the stubble is swept 
away by the whirlwind. vs. 18—25. 


VII. And another inference of the 
prophet, and the main one which 
he designed to draw, is, that the 
people should put confidence in God, 
They should trust: him who had such 
power; they should believe that he was 
able to save them; they should wait 
on him who alone could renew their 
strength. vs. 26—31. The entire scope 
and design of the chapter, therefore, is, 
to induce them to put their rehance in 
God, who was about to come to vin- 
dicate his people, and who would as- 
suredly accomplish all his predictions 
and promises. The argument is a most 
beautiful one; and the language is ane 
surpassed in sublimity. 


1. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. 
This is the exordium, or the general 
subject of this and the following chap- 
ters. The commencement is abrupt, as 
often happens in Isaiah and the other 
prophets. ‘The scene where this vision 
is laidis in Babylon; the dime near the 
close of the captivity. The topic, or 
main subject of the consolation, is stated 
in the following verse—that that capti- 
vity was about to end, and that brighter 
and happier days were to succeed their 
calamities and their exile. The exhor- 
tation to “comfort” the people is to be 
understood as an address of God to 
those in Babylon, whose office or duty 
it would be to address them—that is, to 
the ministers of religion, or to the pro- 
phets. The Targum of Jonathan thus 
renders it: “Ye prophets, prophesy 
consolations concerning my people.” 
The LXX render it, “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith God. O 
priests, speak to the heart of Jerusalem, 
comfort her,” &c. The design of Isaiah 
is, doubtless, to furnish that which 
should be to them a source of conso- 
lation when amidst the deep distress of 
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2. Speak ye ' comfortably to that her iniquity is pardoned: for 


Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 
that her ? warfare is accomplished, 
1 to the heart. 3 or, appointed time. 


she hath received of the Lorp’s 
hand double ° for all her sins. 
bch. 61.7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Speak ye encouragement to Jerusalem, and declare unto her, 
That her hard service is accomplished ; 
That her iniquity is expiated ; 
That she hath received from the hand of JeHovan double 
[punishment] for all her sins. 





their long captivity—to furnish an as- 
surance that that captivity was about to 
end, and that brighter and happier 
times were to ensue. The exhortation 
or command is repeated, to give inten- 
sity or emphasis toit, in the usual man- 
ner in Hebrew, where emphasis is de- 
noted by the repetition of a word. The 
idea is, that their trials were about to 
end, and that there was unfailing and 
gure consolation. The mind of the 
prophet is fixed intently on it; and he 
presses those whose office it was, to use 
all means to give comfort to the long- 
afflicted people of God. The word ren- 
dered comfort (from om, Ndahhdm) 
means, properly, to draw the breath 
forcibly, to sigh, pant, groan, &c.; then 
to lament, or grieve, Jer. xv. 6; Ps. 
xc. 18; then to comfort or console ove- 
self, Gen. xxxvill. 12; then to take 
vengeance; comp. Note, Isa. 1.24. All 
the forms of the word, and all the sig- 
nifications, indicate deep emotion, and 
the obtaining of relief either by repent- 
ing, or by taking vengeance, or by 
administering the proper topics of con- 
solation. Here the meaning is -clear, 
as denoting a eommand to administer 
consolation. The topic of consolation 
is, that their calamities were about to 
eome to an end, in accordance with the 
unchanging promises of a faithful God, 
ver. §; and is thus in accordance with 
what is said in Heb. vi. 17,18. My 
people. The people of God. This is 
the language of God addressed to those 
who were appointed to minister to his 
people. He regarded those in Babylon 
as his people; and he designed also to 
a@dduce such topics of consolation as 


should be adapted to comfort all his 
people in all ages. | Satth your God. 
The God of those whom he addressed— 
the God of the prophets or ministers of 
religion whose office was to comfort 
and instruct the people, and whom they 
served in the prophetic or ministerial 
office. We may remark here, that it is 
an important part of the ministerial 
office everywhere to administer conso- 
lation to the people of God in affliction; 
to exhibit to them his promises; to 
urge the topics of religion which are 
adapted to sustain the soul; and espe- 
cially to uphold and cheer them with 
the assurance that their trials will soon 
come to an end, and will all terminate 
in complete deliverance from sorrow 
and calamity in heaven. 


2. Speak ye comfortably. Heb., soy, 
yal-lébh, as in the margin, “to the 
heart.” The heart is the seat of the 
affections. It is there that sorrow and 


joy are felt. We are oppressed there 
with grief, and we speak familiarly now 
of being pained at the heart, and of 
being of a glad, or merry heart, &c. 
To speak “to the heart,” is to speak in 
such a way as to remove the troubles 
of the heart; to furnish consolation and 
joy. It means that they were not 
merely to urge such topics as should 
convince the understanding, and satisfy 
the judgment; but such also as should 
be adapted to minister consolation to the 
heart. So the word is used in Gen, 
xxxiv. 3: “And his soul clave unto 
Dinah—and he loved the damsel, and 
spake kindly (Heb., to the heart) of the 
damsel.” Gen. 1, 21: “And he com- 
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forted them, and spake kindly unto 
them.” Heb., totheir hearts. See also 
2 Chron. xxxii. 6 Y To Jerusalem. 
The direction is not merely to the 
people in Babylon, but it is algo to Je- 
rusalem itself lying in ruins. Their 
consolation was to arise in part from 
the fact that Jerusalem was to be re- 
built, and re-peopled by them. The 
general direction is, therefore, that the 
entire series of topics of consolation 
should be adduced, the people were to 
returo from their bondage, and Jeru- 
salem was to be rebuilt, and the worship 
of God to be restored. §[ And cry unto 
her. In the manner of acrier; or one 
making public and loud proclamation ; 
comp. vs. 3, 9. Jerusalem is here per- 
sonified. She is addressed as in ruins, 
and as about to be rebuilt, and as ca- 
pable of consolation from this promise. 
q| That her warfare is accomplished. 
LXX, “ That her humiliation razei- 
is accomplished.” The Hebrew 
word, wax, Dzabax, warfare, properly 
means an army, or host, comp. Note, 
ch. 1. 9; and is usually applied to an 
army going forth to war, or marshalled 
for battle. 2 Sam. viii. 16; x. 7. It is 
there used to denote an appointed time 
of service; the discharge of a duty 
similar to an enlistment, and is applied 
to the services of the Levites in the 
tabernacle. Num. iv, 23: “All that 
enter in to perform the service (Heb., 
to war the warfare), to do the work in 
the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
Comp. Num. viii. 24, 25. Hence it is 
applied to human life contemplated as a 
warfare, an enlistment, involving hard 
service and calamity; an enlistment 
from which there is to be a discharge 
by death. 
Is there not a set-time (Heb., a warfare) toman 
upon earth ? 


Are not his days as the days of an hireling ? 
Job vii. 1, 


But if a man die—shall he indeed live again ? 

All the days of my appointed time (Heb., my 
wariare) will I wait, 

Till my change come. Job xiv. 14, 

Comp. Dan. x. 1. The word then 

means hard service, such as soldiers en- 

dure; an appointed time which they 


are to serve; an enlistment involving | 
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hardships, toi], privation, danger, cala- 
mity. And in this sense it is applied 
here to Jerusalem—to the trials, cala- 
mities, desolations to which she was 
subjected for her sins, and which were 
to endure a definite and fired time—like 
the enlistment of an army. That time 
was now coming to an end, and to be 
succeeded by a release, or discharge. 
Vitringa, who supposes that this refers 
primarily and solely to the times of the 
Messiah, regards this aS meaning that 
the definite time of the legal economy, 
a time of toil, and of vexations and 
troublesome ceremonies, was about to 
end by the coming of the Messiah. But 
the more correct interpretation is, pros 
bably, that which supposes that there 
was a primary and main reference to 
the long and painful captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon. Q That her iniquity. 
The iniquity, or sin here referred to, is 
that long series of acts of rebellion, 
corruption and idolatry, with which the 
Jewish people had been chargeable, 
and which had rendered their captivity 
necessary. Their removal to Babylon 
was @ national punishment for national 
sins. As a nation, that sin was now 
expiated, or removed by this protracted 
punishment. It was a sufficient ex- 
pression of the Divine displeasure at 
their national offences, and God was 
satisfied, m3, Nirtzah, with it, and 
could consistently restore them to their 
land, and to their former privileges. 
The whole language here has respect to 
national, and not to individual offences. 
q| Js pardoned, Vulg., ** Dimissa est 
iniquitas illius.” LXX, AsAvrae airing 
7 apaoria, her sin is loosed, dissolved, 
remitted. The word pardon does not 
quite express the meaning of the word 
in the original, my}. The word, m3, 
Ratzah, properly means, to delight in 
any person or thing ; to take pleasure in, 
&c. Then to receive graciously, or 
favorably; to delight in sacrifices and 
offerings; Ps. li. 18, Job xxxil. 26; 
Ezek. xx. 40, and in the Hiphil conj, 
to satisfy, or pay off; 2. e. to cause to 
be satisfied, or pleased; and then in 
Pass., to be satisfied, to be paid off; to 
be pleased or satisfied with an expiation, 
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or with an atonement for sins, so as to 
delight in the person who makes it, 
Here it means, not strictly to pardon, 
but it means that they had suffered 
what God had appointed to them ; they 
had endured the national punishment 
which he saw to be necessary ; they had 
served out the long and painful enlist- 
ment which he had appointed, and now 
he was satisfied, and took pleasure in 
them, and had delight in releasing 
them, and restoring them to their own 
land. It does not refer to the pardon 
of men in consequence of the atonement 
made by the Lord Jesus, but it may be 
used as an illustration of that, when God 
is satisfied, or paid off—so to speak—by 
that atonement; and when he has plea- 
sure or delight in setting the soul free 
from the bondage of sin, and admitting 
the sinner to his favor—as he had de- 
light here in restoring his people to their 
own land. For she hath received. 
Jerusalem, in her trials and her long 
desolations, hath received. She has been 
desolate now for almost seventy years, 
on the supposition that this relates to 
the period near the close of the exile, 
and that was regarded as an ample or 
full expression of what she ought to 
suffer for her national offences. Of 
the Lorp's hand. From the hand, or by 
the agency of, JeHovanw. It had been 
appointed by him, and had been brought 
upon them by his agency. Whoever 
were the instruments, hersufferings were 
to be regarded as his appointment. 
“ Double for all her sins. The word 
rendered “ double,” mp2, Aiphiayim, is 
the dual form from 5p», a doubling, and 
occurs in Job xii. 13: 

Who will rip up the covering of his armour ? 


Against the doubling of his nostrils who will 
advance ? Goop. 


And in xi. 63 


And that he would unfold to them the secrets 
of wisdom, 

That they are double to that which is; 
that is, there are double-folds to God’s 
wisdom, the wisdom of God is compli- 
cated, inexplicable. GrsENnIus. The 
word in Job means “ conduplications, 
folds, complications, mazes, intricacies.” 
Goop. Here the word has doubtless its 
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usual and proper meaning, and denotes 
double, twice ug much. And the expres- 
sion may denote that God had inflicted 
on them double that which had been 
usually inflicted on rebellious nations, 
or on the nation before for its sins. Or 
the word may be used to denote abun- 
dance, and the prophet may design to 
teach that they had been amply, or 
abundantly, punished for their crimes, 
“ ‘That is,” says Grotias, “as much as 
God judged to be sufficient. ‘“ Double, 
here,” says Calvin, “is to be received 
for large and abundant.” Some have 
supposed (see Rosenmiller, who ap- 
proves of this interpretation) that the 
word “ sins” here means the punishment 
of sins, and that the word double refers 
to the mercies or favors which they 
were about to receive, or which God 
had purposed to confer on them. So 
Lowth understands it; and renders the 


word, mmp?, Lagehhah, shall receive, in 
the future: 
That she shall receive at the hand of Jz 


HOVAH 
[Blessings] double to-the punishment of all 
her sins, 


So Noyes: 


That she shall receive from the hand of 
JEHOVAH 
Double for all her punishment, 


But though this was true, that their 
favors on their return, in the hopes of 
the Messiah, and in their renovated 
privileges, would be far more numerous 
than their sufferings had been, yet this 
does not so well suit the connexion, 
where the prophet is giving a reason 
why they should be released from their 
bondage, and restored to the privileges 
of their own land. That reason mani- 
festly is, that they had suffered what was 
regarded by Jehovah as an ample exe 
pression of his displeasure for their na- 
tional offences, It does not refer to ine 
dividual sinners; nor to any power 
which they have to make atonement 
for their sins; nor does it refer to the 
atonement made by the Messiah But 
it may be remarked, by the way, that in 
the sufferings of the Redeemer there 
has been ample and abundant satisfac- 
tion for the sins of his people. The 
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3. The voice * of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare* 
¢ Matt. 3. 3, é Mal. 3.1. 
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ye the way of the Lorp, make 
straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


3. The voice of one crying: 
‘In the wilderness prepare ye the way of JEnovau! 
In the desert make straight a high-way for our God!” 





Chaidee interpreter understands this 
as Rosenmiller does, that the word 
“double” refers to the mercies which 
they had received: ‘“ Because she has 
received a cup of consolation from the 
presence of the Lord, as if tng, kentllu, 
she had been smitten twice, or twofold, 
for all her sins.” 

3. The voice of him that crieth, Lowth 
and Noyes render this, “a voice crieth,” 
and annex the phrase “in the wilder- 
ness” to the latter part of the sentence: 
A. voice crieth, “In the wilderness prepare ye 

the way of JEHOVAH.” 
The Hebrew, sip dip, gol géréx, will 
bear this construction, though the Vul- 
gate and the LXX render it as in our 
version. The sense is not essentially 
different, though the parallelism seems 
to require the translation proposed by 
Lowth. The design is to state the 
source of consolation referred to in the 
previous verses, or to show that that on 
which the consolation rested was about 
to be fulfilled. ‘The time of the exile at 
Babylon was about to be completed. 
Their long and painful captivity was 
about to end. The people were about 
to be restored to their own land. Jex- 
HOVAT was about to conduct them again 
to their own country through the path- 
less wilderness, as he had formerly con- 
ducted them from Egypt to the land of 
promise. The prophet, therefore, re- 
presents himself as hearing a voice; the 
voice of a herald, or a forerunner, in the 
pathless waste, giving direction that a 
way should be made through the desert 
for the return of the people with JEno- 
WAH as their leader. The whole scene 
is represented as the march, or return 
of JEHovAH at the head of his people to 
the land of Judea. The idea is taken 
from the practice of Eastern monarchs, 





who, whenever they entered on a journey 
or an expedition, especially through a 
barren and unfrequented, or inhospitable 
country—a country where they had 
reason to apprehend obstructions and 
difficulties—sent harbingers, or heralds, 
before them to prepare the way. Todo 
this, it was necessary for them to pro- 
vide supplies, and make bridges, or find 
fording places over the streams ; to level 
hills, or to construct causeways Over 
valleys, or to fillthem np; and to makea 
way through the forest which might lie 
in their intended lineof march. This was 
necessary, because these contemplated 
expeditions often involved the necessity 
of crossing deserts or streams, and of 
marching through countries where there 
were no public highways that would 
afford facilities for the passage of an 
army. Thus Arrian (Hist., liv. cap. 30) 
says of Alexander, “ Henow proceeded to 
theriver Indus, the army,” 2. é.,7 orparid, 
a part of the army, or an army sufficient 
for the purpose “ going before, which 
made a way for him, for otherwise there 
would have been no mode of passing 
through that region.” “ When a great 
prince in the East,” says Paxton, “ sets 
out on a journey, it is usual to send a 
party of men before him to clear the 
way. The state of those countries in 
every age, where roads are almost un- 
known, and from want of cultivation in 
many places overgrown with brambles 
and other thorny plants, which renders 
travelling, especially with a large ree 
tinue, incommodious, requires this pre- 
caution. The emperor of Hindostan, in 
his progress through his dominions, as 
described in the narrative of Sir Thomas 
Roe’s embassy to the court of Delhi, was 
preceded by a very great company, sent 
before him to cut up the trees and 
bushes, to level and smooth the road, 
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and prepare their place of encampment. 
Balin, who swayed the imperial sceptre 
of India, had five hundred chosen men, 
in rich livery, with their drawn sabres, 
who ran before him, proclaiming his 
approach, and clearing the way. Nor 
was this honor reserved exclusively for 
thereigning emperor; it was often shown 
to persons of royal birth, When an 
Indian princess made a visit to her 
father, the roads were directed to be 
repaired, and made clear for her journey: 
fruit trees were planted, water vessels 
placed in the road-side, and great illu- 
mimations prepared for the occasion. 
Mr. Bruce gives nearly the same ac- 
count of a journey which the king of 
Abyssinia made through a part of his 
dominions. The chief magistrate of 
every district through which he had to 
pass, was, by his office, obliged to have 
the roads cleared, levelled, and smoothed; 
and he mentions that a magistrate of 
one of the districts having failed in this 
part of his duty, was, together with his 
£0n, immediately put to death on the 
spot where a thorn happened to catch 
the garment and interrupt for a moment 
the progress of his majesty. We shall 
be able, perhaps, to form a more clear 
and precise idea from the account which 
Diodorus gives of the marches of Semi- 
ramis, the celebrated queen of Babylon, 
into Media and Persia. In her march 
to Ecbatane, says the historian, she 
came to the Zarcean mountain, which 
extending many furlongs, and being 
full of craggy precipices and deep 
hollows, could not be passed without 
taking a great compass. Being there- 
fore desirous of leaving an everlasting 
memorial of herself, as well as of short- 
ening the way, she ordered the preci- 
pices to be digged down, and the hollows 
to be filled up; and at a great expense 
she made a shorter and more expeditious 
road, which to this day is called froin 
her the road of Semiramis. After- 
wards she went into Persia, and all the 
other countries of Asia subjected to her 
dominion, and wherever she went, she 
ordered the mountains and the preci- 
pices to be levelled, raised causeways in 
the plain country, and at a great expense 
made the ways passable. Whatever 
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truth may be in this story, the following 
statement is entitled to the fullest credit; 
All eastern potentates have their pre- 
cursors and a number of pioneers to 
clear the road, by removing obstacles, 
and filling up the ravines and the hollow 
ways in the route. In the days of 
Mogul splendor, the emperor caused the 
hills and mountains to be levelled, and 
the valleys to be filled up, for his cone 
venience. This beautifully illustrates 
the figurative language in the approach 
of the Prince of Peace, where every 
valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.” The writér of the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch refers to 
the same subject by the same images: 
“For God hath appointed that every 
high hill, and banks of long continuance, 
should be cast down, and valleys filled 
up, to make even the ground, that Israel 
may go safely in the glory of God.” 
Chap. v. 7. It is evident that the 
primary and direct reference of this 
passage was to the exiles in Babylon, 
and to their return from their long cap- 
tivity, to the land of their fathers. The 
imagery, the circumstances, the design 
of the prophecy, all seem to demand 
such an interpretation. At the same 
time it is as clear, 1 apprehend, that the 
prophet was inspired to use language, 
of design, which should appropriately, 
and more fully express a more impor- 
tant event, the coming of the fore- 
renner of the Messiah, and the work 
which he should perform as prepara- 
tory to his advent. ‘There was such 
a striking similarity in the two events, 
that, so to speak, they could be grouped 
together in the same part of the pro- 
phetic vision or picture ; the mind would 
naturally, by the laws of prophetic sug- 
gestion (Intro. § 7, 3), glance from one 
to the other, and the same language 
would appropriately and accurately ex- 
press both. Both could be described as 
the coming of Jenova to bless and 
save his people; both occurred after a 
long state of desolation and bondage— 
the one a bondage in Babylon, the other 
in sin, and national declensicn. The 
pathless desert was literally to be passed 
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through in the one instant; in the cth 
the condition of the Jews was that whic’ 
was not unaptly likened to a desert— 
@ condition where sin abounded, where 
piety had ceased to flourish, and wher 
pride and hypocrisy prevailed—a con 
dition in regard to real piety not unlik: 
the state of a vast desert in comparisor 
with fruitful fields. “It was,” say: 
Lowth, “in this desert country, desti: 
tute at that time of all religious cultiva. 
tion, in true piety and works unfruitful 
that John was sent to prepare the way 
of the Lord by preaching repentance.” 
That this passage has a reference to 
John as the foreranner of the Messiah is 
evident from Matt. iii. 3, where it is ap- 
plied to him, introduced by this remark, 
“For this is he that was spoken of by th: 
prophet Esaias, saying, The voice,” &c. 
Seealso John i. 23. This form of quota. 
tion proves that Matthew meant to de: 
clare that the passage had a reference to 
John as the precursor of the Messiah. 
The events were so similar in their main 
features, that the same language would 
describe both. John was nurtured in 
the desert, and passed his early life 
there, until he entered on his public 
work. Luke i. 80. He began to 
preach in the wilderness of Judea—a 
mountainous country lying east of Jeru- 
salem, and sparely inhabited, and which 
was usually spoken of as a desert or 
wilderness (Matt. il). 1); and it was 
here that his voice was heard announc- 
ing the coming of the Messiah, and it 
was here that he pointed him out to his 
own followers. John i. 28,29. 4 In 
the wilderness. Babylon was separated 
from Judea by an immense tract of 
country which was one continued desert. 
A large part of Arabia, called Arabia 
Deserta, was situated in this region. 
To pass in a direct line, therefore, from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, it was necessary 
to go through this desolate region. It 
was here that the prophet speaks of 
hearing a voice commanding the hills 
to be levelled, and the valleys filled up, 
that there might be a convenient high- 
way for the people to return. Comp. 
Notes on ch. xxxv. 8-10. We have 
seen also that John literally made his 


proclamation in aregion that was called. 


ISAIAH. 
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a wilderness. | Prepare ye the way. 
Remove the obstructions; make a road, 
&c. This was in the form of the usual 
proclamation of a monarch command- 
ing the people to make a way for him 
to pass. Applied to the return of the 
exile Jews, it means that they were 
about to return to their own land, and 
that the command of God had gone forth 
that all obstacles should be removed. 
Applied to John, it means that the 
people were to prepare for the reception 
of the Messiah; that they were to ree 
pent of their sins (Matt. iii. 2); that 
they were to fit their hearts to embrace 
him, and to remove all in their opinions 
and conduct which would tend to hinder 
his cordial reception, or which would 
prevent his success amongthem. {| Of 
the Lornp. Of JEHovAH. JEHOVAH was 
regarded as the leader of his people, and 
was about to condact them to their own 
land. The march, therefore, was ree 
garded as that of JEHOVAH, a8 a moe 
narch or king, at the head of his people, 
conducting them to their own land ; and 
to prepare the way of JEHOVAH was, 
therefore, to prepare for his march at 
the head of his people. Applied to the 
Messiah, it means that God was about 
to come to his people to redeem them, 
This language naturally and obviously 
implies, that he whose way was thus 
to be prepared was JEHOVAH, the true 
God. So it was undoubtedly in regard 
‘0 him who was to be the leader of the 
exile Jews to their own land, since none 
but JEHOVAH could thus conduct them, 
And if it be admitted that the language 
has also areference tothe Messiah, then 
t demonstrates that he was appro- 
priately called JeHovag, or that this 
name would be properly given to him. 
That John the Baptist had such a view 
of him is apparent from what is said of 
him. Thus, John i. 15, he says of him 
‘hat “‘he was before” him—which was 
ot true, unless he had an existence 
revious to his birth; he calls him, ver. 
8, “the only-begotten Son, which zs 
in the bosom of the Father;” in ver. 34 
e calls him “the Son of God.” Comp. 
ohn x. 30, 33, 36; and in ch. iii. 31, he 
‘ays of him, “he that cometh from 
bove is ABOVE ALL; he thatcometh from 
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4. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked ° 

ec. 45, 2. 
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shall be made straicht, ' and the 
rough places ? plain : 


Yor, a straight place, or, a plain place, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
4. “ Every valley shall be exalted, 
And every mountain and hill shall be made lows 
And the hilly country shall be made level, 
And the precipices a plain. 





heaven is ABOVE ALL.” In accordance 
with this view it is said, in Mal. iii. 1, 
that “the Lorp (not JEHovay, indeed, 
in the original, but a word which is 
often used to designate him, yin, 


Hasddon,) shall suddenly come to his 
temple,” &c, Comp. Mal. iv. 5, 6. 
Though this is not one of the most direct 
and certain proof texts of the divinity of 
the Messiah, yet it is one which may 
be applied te him when that divinity is 
demonstrated from other places. It is 
not one that can be used with absolute 
certainty in an argument on the subject 
to convince those who deny that divinity 
—since even on the supposition that it 
refers to the Messiah, it may be said 
plausibly, and with some force, that it 
may mean that JEHOVAH was about to 
manifest himself by means of the Mes- 
siah; yet it is a passage which those 
who are convinced of the divinity of 
Christ from other quarters, will apply 
without hesitation to him as descriptive 
of his rank, and confirmatory of his 
divinity. § Make straight, &c. Make 
a straight, or direct road; one that 
should conduct at once to their land. 
Remove the inequalities of the way, and 
make it level and direct. The Chaldee 
renders this verse, “Prepare a way 
before the people of JEHovaH; make in 
the plain ways before the congregation 
of our God.” A highway. See Note 
on ch. xxxv. 8. 

4. Every valley shall be exalted. That 
is, every valley, or low piece of ground, 
shall be filled up so as to make a level 
highway, as was done in order to facili- 
tate the march of armies. This verse 
is evidently designed to explain what is 
intended in ver. 3, by preparing the way 


for JEHovaH. Applied to the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, it means 
simply that the way was to be pre- 
pared for their journey. The obstruce 
tions were to be removed. The ime 
passable valleys were to be filled up 
so as to make a level road, and easy for 
their journey. If applied to the work 
of John, the forerunner of the Messiah, 
it means that the nation was to be called 
on to put itself in a state of preparation 
for his coming, and for the success of 
his labours among them. Vitringa, and 
others, have endeavoured to specify 
what particular moral qualities in the 
nation are meant by the “valley,” by 
the “mountain and hill,” and by the 
“ crooked” and “rough places.” But 
the illustrations are fanciful, and such 
as cannot be demonstrated to be referred 
to by the prophet. The general sense 
is plain. The language, as we have 
seen, 1s taken from the march of a 
monarch at the head of his army. The 
general idea is, that all obstructions 
were to be removed; and that the march 
was to be easy, and without embarrass- 
ment. As applicable to the work of 
John also, the language means in genee 
tal, that whatever there was in the 
opinions, hahits, conduct, in the pride, 
self-confidence, and irreligion of the 
nation that would prevent his cordial 
reception, and his triumphant march, s0 
to speak, through the nation, was to 
be removed. f Every mountain and 
hill, &c. They shall be dug down so 
as to make the journey easy. All ob- 
structions were to be removed. J And 
the crooked, &c. The word here used, 
apy, yagobh, is usually rendered crooked 


but perhaps not by any good authority. 
It is the word from which the name 
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5. And the glory of the Lorp | shall see # together: for the mouth 
shall be revealed, and all flesh ! of the Lorp hath spoken tz. 


WEW TRANSLATION. 


&. “ And the glory of Jenovan shall be revealed, 
And all flesh shall see it together: 
For the mouth of JEnovau hath spoken iz.” 





Jacob is derived. The verb apy, vagabh, 
usually denotes to be behind; to come 
from behind; or as Gesenius supposes, 
to be elevated like a mound, arched 
like a hill or tumulus, and is hence ap- 
lied to the heel from the figure. See 

08, Xil. 3; Gen. xxv. 26. According 
to this, the word would denote properly 
a hill, or mound, acclivity, &c., which 
would put back those who attempted to 
ascend. Shall be made straight. 
Marg., “ A straight place.” The He- 
brew word, ‘iw, denotes, properly, 
evenness, a level region, a plain. The 
hilly places would be reduced to a level. 
Y And the rough places. Those which 
are hard, bound up, stony, difficult to 
pass. Such as abounded with rocks 
and precipices, and which presented 
obstructions to a journey. Such places 
abounded in the region lying between 
Palestine and Babylon. q Plain. Marg., 
“A plain place.” A smooth, level 
plain. 

5. And the glory of the Lorp. The 
glory of JEmovaH. The phrase here 
means evidently the majesty, power, or 
honor of JeEgovan. He would display 
his power, and reveal the excellence of 
his character, and confirm his promises, 
and show himself to be a covenant- 
keeping God, by delivering his people 
from their bondage, and reconducting 
them to their own land. This glory 
and faithfulness would be shown in his 
delivering them from their captivity in 
Babylon; aud it would be still more 
ilustriously shown in his sending the 
Messiah to accomplish the deliverance 
of his people in later days. Shall be 
revealed. Shail be made known, and 
manifested. It shall be conspicuous, 
and seen afar. And all flesh. All 
men. The word flesh is often used to 
denote human nature, or mankind in 


general. Gen. vi. 12; Ps. lxv. 2; cxlv. 
21. The idea is, that the deliverance 
of his people would be so remarkable, 
and such a display of the Divine inter- 
position, and such a confirmation of his 
truth and faithfulness, that all nations 
would witness it, and would discern the 
evidences of his power and glory. Bat 
there is a falness and a richness in the 
language, which shows that it is not to 
be confined to that event. It is more 
strikingly applicable to the advent of 
the Messiah — and to the fact that 
through him the glory of JEHOVAH 
would be manifest to all nations. Rosen- 
miller supposes that this should be 
translated— 
And all flesh shall see together 
That the mouth of JEnovag hath spoken it. 

The Hebrew will bear this construction, 
but there is no necessity for departing 
from the translation in the common 
version. The LXX add here the words 
‘salvation of God,” so as to read it, 
“ and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
our God,” ani this reading has been 
adopted in Luke iii. 6;—or it may be 
more probable that Luke (iii. 4—6) 
has quoted from different parts of Isaiah, 
and that he intended to quote that part, 
not from the version of the LXX, but 
from Isa. hi. 10. Lowth, on the au- 
thority of the LXX, proposes to restore 
these words to the Hebrew text. But 
the authority is insufficient. The Vul- 
gate, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the 
Hebrew MSS. concur in the reading of 
the present Hebrew text, and the au- 
thority of the Septuagint is altogether 
insufficient to justify a change. For 
the mouth of the Lord. The strongest 
possible confirmation that it would be 
fulfilled. See Note, ch. xxxiv. 16. The 
idea is, that God had certainly promised 
their deliverance from bondage; and 
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6. The voice said, Cry. And 
he said, What shall Lery? All‘ 


S Ps. 103.15. Ja. 1.10, 11. 
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flesh ts grass, and all the goodli- 
ness thereof ts as the flower of the 
field : 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
6. A voice said, “ Proclaim !” 
And he said, ‘“‘ What shall I proclaim ?” 
* All flesh is grass, [said the voice] . 
And all its beauty as the flower of the field.” 





that his interposition, in a manner which 
should attract the attention of all na- 
tions, was certainly purposed by him. 
Few events have ever more impressively 
manifested the glory of God than the 
redemption of his people from Babylon; 
none has occurred, or will ever occur, 
that will more impressively demonstrate 
his glory, wisdom, and faithfulness, than 
the redemption of the world by the 
Messiah. 

6. The voice said. Or rather, “a 
voice.” Isaiah represents himself here 
again as hearing a voice. The word 
“the” introduced in our translation 
mars the sense, inasmuch as it leads to 
the supposition that it was the same 
voice, or the voice of the same person 
or crier referred to in ver. 3. But it is 
different. 7Z'hat was the voice of a crier 
or herald, proclaiming that a way was 
to be open inthe desert. This is intro- 
duced for a different purpose. It is to 
proclaim distinctly that while every- 
thing else was fading and transitory, 
the promise of God was firm and se- 
cure. Isaiah, therefore, represents him- 
self as hearing a@ voice requiring the 
prophets (so the Chaldee) to make a 
proclamation. An inquiry was at once 
made, what should be the nature of the 
proclamation. The answer was, that 
all flesh was grass, &c. He had (ver. 
3—5) introduced a herald announcing 
that the way was to be prepared for 
their return. He now introduces an- 
other voice, with a distinct message to 
the people, that God was faithful, and 
that his promises would not fail. A 
voice, a command is heard, requiring 
those whose duty it was, to make pro- 
clamation. The voice of God; the 
inspiration; the Spirit speaking to the 
prophets, commanded them to cry. 


Q And he said. Lowth and Noyes 
read this, “ And I said.” The LXX 
and the Vulgate read it also in this 
manner, in. the first person. Two 
manuscripts examined by Kennicott 
also read it in the first person. Hou- 
bigant, Hensler, and Doederlin adopt 
this reading. But the authority is not 
sufficient to justify a change in the 
Hebrew text. The Syriac and Chaldee 
read it as it is in the present Hebrew 
text, in the third person. The sense is, 
that the person, or prophet, to whom 
the command canie to make proclama- 
tion, made answer, “* What shall I proe 
claim? What shall be the nature of my 
proclamation?” It is equivalent to say- 
ing, “ It was answered,” or, I heard an 
answer; or if Isaiah is the person to 
whom the voice is represented as com- 
ing, it means that he answered; and is, 
therefore, equivalent to the reading in 
the LXX and Vulgate, and adopted by 
Lowth. This is the probable sup- 
position, that Isaiah represents himself 
as hearing the voice, and as expressing 
a willingness to make proclamation, 
but as waiting to know what he was to 
proclaim. All flesh. This is the an- 
swer; or this is what he was to proclaim, 
The general design or scope of the 
answer was, that he was to proclaim 
that the promise of JEHOVAH was se- 
cure and firm (ver. 8), and that, there- 
fore, God would certainly come to dee 
liver them. To make this more strik- 
ing and impressive by way of contrast, 
he states that all men are frail; that 
they are weak and feeble like the grass 
that is soon withered.—The words “all 
flesh,” evidently mean all men. Ver. 5. 
The expression does not refer parti- 
cularly to the Jews in Babylon, or to 
any single nation or class of people; 
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7. The grass withereth,the flower | Lorp bloweth upon it: surely the 
fadeth: because the Spirit of the ! people es grass. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. “The grass withereth, 


The flower fadeth, 


When the wind of Jenovau bloweth upon it: 
a, 2Tuly the people is grass. 





but to all men, in all places, and at all 
times, All princes, nobles, and mo- 
narchs ; all armies and magistrates, are 
feeble, like grass, and will soon pass 
away. On the one hand, they would 
be unable to accomplish what was need- 
ful to be accomplished in the deliver- 
ance of the people; and on the other, 
their oppressors had no power to con- 
tinue their bondage, since they were 
like grass, and must soon pass away. 
But JeHovan bad all power, and was 
ever-enduring, and was able to fulfil 
all his purposes. 4 Is grass. As grass. 
It is as feeble, weak, and as easily con- 
sumed as the grass of the field. It 
must soon pass away and be gone like 

ass. A similar sentiment is found in 

g. cili, 15, 16: 

As for man, his days are as grass; 

As a flower of the field so he flourisheth ; 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 

And the place thereof shall know it no more. 
See also James i. 10,13. The passage 
in Isaiah is evidently quoted by Peter, 
1 Epis. 1. 24, 25: ‘ All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. ‘The grass witbereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away: 
But the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever; and this is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you” —a passage 
which proves that Isaiah had reference 
to the times of the Messiah in the place 
before us. J And all the gvodliness 
thereof. The word rendered “ goodli- 
ness,” tor, denotes, properly, kindness, 
love, good-will, mercy, favor. Here 
it is evidently used in the sense of 
elegance, comeliness, beauty. The 
LXX render it dofa, and so does 
Peter, 1 Ep.i.24. Applied to grass, or 
to herbs, it denotes the flower, the 
beauty, the comeliness. Applied to 


man, it means his vigor, strength, 
beauty ; that which makes him comely 
and vigorous—health, energy, beauty, 
talent, wisdom, &c. The word “thereof” 
refers to “all flesh,” and the passage 
means that all in man that renders him 
comely or vigorous, is like the flower of 
the field. His vigor is soon gone; his 
beauty fades; his wisdom ceases; and 
he falls, like the flower, to the dust.— 
The idea is, that the plans of man must 
be temporary; that his schemes must 
fail; that all that appears grand and 
attractive in him must be like the 
flower of the field; but that Jenovan 
endures, and his plans reach from age 
to age, and -will certainly be ace 
complished. This important truth was 
to be proclaimed, or held up to view, 
that the people might be induced not 
to trust in man, but to put their con» 
fidence in the arm of God. 

7. The grass withereth. Soon withers, 
Its beauty is soon gone. So it is with 
man. { The flower fadeth. Soon 
fades; or fades when the wind of JE- 
HOVAH passes Over it. So it is also 
with man. He loses his vigor, and 
dies at once when JEHOVAH takes 
away his strength and beauty. { Be- 
cause the Spirit of the Lord bloweth 
upon it, This should be rendered, un- 
doubtedly, “ when the wind of JE- 
HOVAH bloweth upon it.” The word 
spirit here does not suit the connexion, 
and does not express the idea of the 
prophet. The word mn, fu“hh, means, 
properly, breath—a breathing, or blow- 
ing; and is often used indeed to denote 
Spirit, soul, life. But it often means a 
breath of wind; a breeze; air in mo- 
tion; Job xli. 21; Jer. ii. 24; xiv. 6. 
It is applied to the cool breeze which 
springs up in the evening. Gen. iii. & 
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our God shall stand for ever. 
9. 0 ! Zion, that bringest good 


" Or, thou that teliest good tidings to Zion. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. “The grass withereth, 


The flower fadeth— 


But the word of our God shall stand for ever. : 


9. “Get thee up into a high mountain, 


O thou that bringest glad tidings to Zion! 





Comp. Cant. ii. 17; iv. 6. It some- 
times means a strong and violent wind, 
Gen. viii. 1; Isa. vil. 2; xli. 16; and 
also a tempest, or hurricane, Job i. 19; 
xxx. 15; Isa. xxvii. 8.—The “wind of 
JEHOVAH” means that which JEHOVAH 
sends, or causes; that which is demon- 
strative that it is his, either by its vio- 
lence, or heat, or effects; and the ex- 
pression here refers, doubtless, to the 
hot or poisonous east winds which blow 
in Oriental countries, and which wither 
and dry up everything before them. 
Comp. Jonah iv. 8. & Surely the 
people is grass. Lowth reads this— 
‘“‘This people;” referring to the Jewish 
nation. So the Syriac. Perhaps it 
refers to the people of Babylon (so 
Rosenmiller), and means that that 
mighty people would fade away like 
grass. But the more probable inter- 
pretation is that which regards it as 
referring to ALL people, and of course 
including the Jews and the Babylonians. 
The sense, according to this view, 1s, 
‘* All nations shall fade away All 
kingdoms shall fall. All human power 
shall cease. But the word, the promise 
of JEHOVAH, shall survive. It shall be 
unchanging amidst all revolutions; it 
shajl survive all the fluctuations which 
shall take place among men. It may, 
therefore, be trusted with unwavering 
reliance.’ — To produce that reliance 
was the object of the proclamation. 

8. The grass withereth, &c. This is 
repeated from the former verse for the 
sake of emphasis, or strong confirma- 
tion. | But the word of,our God. Of 
JEHOVAH; the God of the Jewish na- 
tion. The phrase, “ word of our God,” 
refers either to his promise to be the 
protector and deliverer of his people in 
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their captivity; or, in general, means 
that all his promises shall be firm and 
unchanging. J Shall stand for ever. 
Shall be unmoved, fixed, abiding. 
Amidst all revolutions among men, his 
promise and his covenant shall be firm. 
It shall not only live amidst the changes 
of dynasties, and the revolutions of em- 
pires, but it shall coniinue to abide for 
ever and ever.—This is designed for 
support to an afflicted and oppressed 
people; and it must have been to them, 
in their bondage, the source of high 
consolation. But it is equally so now. 
Amidst all the changes on earth, all 
the revolutions of empires, all the pass- 
ing away of kingdoms, God is the 
same, and his promises are unfailing, 
We see the grass wither at the return 
of autumn, or in the drought; we see 
the flower of the field lose its beauty, 
and decay; we see man confident in his 
strength, rejoicing in his vigour and 
his health, cut down in an instant, we 
see cities fall, and kingdoms lose their 
power, and vanish from among nations, 
but the word of God is the same. He 
changes not. He presides in all these 
revolutions; sits calm and unmoved 
amidst all these changes; and carries 
forward his great designs. Not one of 
his promises shall fail; and at the end 
of all the changes which human things 
shall undergo, JEHovAH, the God of 
his people, will be the same; and they 
will be enabled to say that all his pro- 
mises have been fulfilled. 

9. O Zion, that bringest good tidings. 
This is evidently the continuance of 
what the “voice” said, or of the annun- 
ciation which was to give joy to an 
afflicted and oppressed people. There 
has been, however, much diversity of 
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tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain; © Jerusalem, ! that 


VOr, thou that tellest good tidings to Jeru- 
salem. 


THAT AE. 
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bringest good tidings, lift up thy 
voice with strength; lift up, be 
not afraid; say unto the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God! 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Lift up thy voice with strength, 
O thou that bringest glad tidings to Jerusalem ! 


“Lift it u 
Say to 


; be not afraid; 
e cities of J udah, ‘Behold your God! 





opinion in regard to the meaning of the 
sage. The margin renders it, “ Thou 
‘that tellest good tidings to Zion,” mak- 
‘mg Zion the receiver, and not the 
publisher of the message that was to 
convey joy. The Vulgate in a similar 
“way renders it, “ascend a high moun- 
tain, thou who bringest good tidings to 
Zion,” qui evangelizas Zion. So the 
Chaldee, understanding this as an ad- 
‘dress to the prophet, as in ver 1, “ As- 
‘cend a high mountaim, ye prophets, who 
bring glad tidings to Zion.” So Lowth, 
‘Noyes, Gesenius, Grotius, &c. The 
word mwain, Mybhdsstréth, from Ww, 
Béstir, means cheering with good 
tidings ; announcing good news; bear- 
ing joyful intelligence. It is a parti- 
ciple in the feminine gender; and is ap- 
propriately applicable to some one that 
bears good tidings to Zion; and not to 
Zion as appointed to bear glad tidings. 
Lowth supposes that it isin the femi- 
wine gender, and applicable to some 
female whose office it was to announce 
giad tidings, and says that it was the 
common practice for females to engage 
in the office of proclaiming good news. 
On an occasion of a public victory, or 
Yejoicing, it was customary, says he, 
for females to assemble together, and to 
celebrate it with songs, and dances, and 
rejoicings; and he appeals to the in- 
stance of Miriam and the chorus of 
women (Ex. xv. 20, 21), and to the 
instance where, after the victory of 
David over Goliath, “all the women 
came out of the cities of Israel singing 
and dancing to meet Saul,” &c. 1 Sam. 
Xvili, 6. But there are objections to 
this interpretation. (1.) If this was 
the sense, the word would have been 


in the plural number, since there is no 
instance in which a female is employed 
alone in this service; and (2.) It was 
not, according to this, the office of the 
female to announce good tidings, or to 
communicate a joyful message, but to 
celebrate some occasion of triumph, or 
victory. Grotius supposes that the 
word is ‘‘ feminine in its sound, but 
common in its signification ;” and thus 
denotes any whose office it was to com- 
municate giad tidings. Gesenius (Comm. 
in loc.) says, that the feminine form 
here is used in a collective sense for 
Dw, in the plural; and supposes that 
it thus refers to the prophets, or others 
who were to announce the glad tidings 
to Zion. Vitrmga coincides with our 
translation, and supposes that the sense 
is, that Zion was to make proclamatian 
to the other cities of Judah of the de- 
liverance; that the news was first to be 
communicated to Jerusalem, and that 
Jerusalem, as a centre, was intrusted 
with the office of announcing this to 
the other cities of the land; and that 
the meaning is, that the gospel was to 
be preached first at Jerusalem, and 
then from Jerusalem, as a centre, to the 
other cities of the land, agreeably to 
Luke xxiv. 47,49. In this view, also, 
Hengstenberg coincides. Christo). vol.i. 
424. But that the former interpreta- 
tion, which regards Zion as the receiver, 
and not the promulgator, of the intelli- 
gence, is the true one, is apparent, I 
think, from the following considera- 
tions : (1.) It is that which is the ob- 
vious and most correct construction of 
the Hebrew, (2.) It is that which is 
found in the ancient versions. (3.) It 
accords with the design of the passage. 
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10. Behold, the Lord .Gop will | | come with strong hand, and his 


' Or, against the strong. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. “Behold the Lord Jexovan will come with might, 


The main scope of the passage is not to 
call upon Jerusalem;tomake known the 
glad tidings, but it is to convey the 
good news to Jerusalem; to announce 
to her, lying desolate and waste, that 
her hard service was at an end, and 
that she was to be blessed with the 
return ef JEHOVAH, and with happier 
and better times. See ver. 2. It 
would be a departure from this to sup- 
pose that the subject was diverted in 
order to give Jerusalem a command to 
make the proclamation to the other 
cities of the land—to say nothing of 
the impropriety, and unusual notion of 
the figure of calling on a city to go up 
into a high mountain, and to lift up its 
voice.—On the meaning of the word 
Zion, see Note, ch.i. 8. | Get thee up 
into a high mountain. You who make 
this proclamation to Zion. The word 
‘mountain here is synonymous with an 
elevated place; a place where a crier 
could be more distinctly seen, and where 
he could be better heard. It was not 
uncommon in ancient times, when a 
multitude were to be addressed, or a 
proclamation to be made, for the crier 
to go into a mountain, where he could 
be seen and heard. Thus Jotham, ad- 
dressing the men of Shechem, is said to 
have gone and “stood on the top of 
Mount Gerizim, and lifted up his 
voice,” &c. Judges ix. 7. Comp. Matt. 
v.1. The sense is, that the messengers 
of the joyful news to Zion were to 
make themselves distinctly heard by all 
the inhabitants of the city, and of the 
land. { O Jerusalem, that bringest, &c. 
Or rather, as in the margin, “ thou that 
tellest good tidings toJerusalem.” { Lift 
up thy voice. As with a glad and im- 
portant message. Do not deliver the 
message as if you were afraid that it 
should be heard. The message is one 
of joy; and it should be delivered in a 
clear, decided, animated manner, as if 
it were true,.and as if it were important 
that itshould be heard. (| With strength. 
Aloud; with effort ; with power. Comp. 


ch. xxxv. 3,4, § Lift it up. Lift up 
the voice. The command is repeated, 
to denote emphasis. The mind is full 
of the subject; and the prophet repeats 
the command, as a man often does when 
his mind is full of an idea.—This com- 
mand is one that is not uyusual in 
Isaiah. It requires animation, earnest- 
ness, zeal; that the message of God 
should be delivered as if it were true, 
and as if it were believed to be true. 
This will not justify, however, boister- 
ous preaching, or a loud and unnatural 
tone of voice—alike offensive to good 
taste, injurious to the health, and de- 
structive of the life of the preacher.— 
It is to be remarked, also, that this 
command to lift up the voice, appere 
tains to the glad tidings of the gospel, 
and not to the terrors of wrath; to the 
proclamation of mercy, and not to the 
denunciation of woe. ‘The glad tidings 
of salvation should be delivered in an 
animated and ardent manner; the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked, in a 
tone serious, solemn, subdued, awful. 
«| Be not afraid. Fear not to be heard; 
do not be timid; do not be alarmed for 
fear of your enemies. 4 Say unio the 
cittes of Judah. Notto Jerusalem only, 
but to all the cities of the land. They 
were alike to be blessed on the return 


from the captivity—alike in the preach- 


ing of the gospel. | Behold your God! 
Lo! your God returns to the city, 
the temple, and the land! Lo! he 
comes (Note, ver. 3), conducting his 
people as a king to their land! Lo, he 
will come—under the Messiah, in future 
times—to redeem and save. What a 
glad announcement was this to the de- 
solate and forsaken cities of Judah? 
What a glad announcement to the wide 
world, “ Lo! God has come to redeem 
and save! Lo! his tabernacle is with 
men; and the desolate world shall be 
visited with his salvation, and smile in 
his. mercy through the Messiah 1” 

10. Behold, the Lord, Gop will come. 
Note, ver 3. He will come to deliver 
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arm shall rule for him; behold, 
# Rev. 22. 12. 
1 Or, recompence for his work. 
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his reward ! es with him, and ! his 


| work before him. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And his arm shall rule for himself; 
Behold his reward is with him, 
And his recompence before him. 





his people, manifesting all the power 
which is necessary to rescue them from 
Ge dominion of their enemies, and to 
fave them. Applied to the condition of 
the Jews in exile, this means that God 
would come to deliver them. Applied 
to the times of the Messiah, it means 
that God would manifest himself in a 
powerful manner as mighty to save. 
{| With strong hand. jim, Behhazag. 
‘Margin, “Against the strong.” So 
Vitringa and others understand it; and 
regard it as referring to the mighty 
enemies of the people of God, or as 
' Vitringa particularly supposes, to the 
great foe of God and his people—the 
prince of darkness—the devil. Lowth 
also translates it in this manner, “against 
the strong one.” The LXX render it 
era toyvocg, with strength; with ma- 
esty. This is the more probable mean- 
jng—that the Lord would come with the 
manifestation of strength and power, 
able to subdue and vanquish all the 
enemies of his people, and to effect 
their complete and final salvation. 
q And his arm. The arm is a symbol 
of strength and power ; because it is by 
that that we accomplish our purposes ; 
by that a conqueror slays his enemies 
in hattle, &c. Thus Ps. x. 15: “ Break 
thou the arm of-the wicked;” 7 e., 
diminish, or destroy his power. Ezek. 
xxx. 21: “I have broken the arm of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt.” Comp. Jer. 
xlviii. 25. Thus it is said of God, Ps. 
' Jxxxix. 18; ‘ Thou hast a mighty arm,” 
and Ps. xcviii. 1: “ His holy arm hath 
gotten him the victory.” Comp. Ex. 
vi. 6. The metaphor is taken from the 
act of stretching out the arm to fight in 
battle; where the arm is that which is 
principally conspicuous, and is the 
effective instrument in subduing an 


enemy. J Shall rule for him. Lowth 
renders the phrase, “for him,” %, (6, 
“ over him:” 

And his arm shall prevail over him; 


that is, over the strong and mighty foe. 
The LXX render it pera xvpiac—with 
dominion. But the meaning seems to 
be, “God is mighty by himself; his 
power resides in his own arm; he is 
not dependent on others; he will ac- 
complish the deliverance ig such a man- 
ner that it shall be seen that he did it 
alone; and he shall rule for himself, 
without any aid, and so that it shall. be 
manifest that he is the sovereign. In 
the deliverance of his people from their 
captivity, he so directed it, that his own 
power was apparent, and that it was 
manifest that he was their deliverer and 
sovereign; and in the redemption of 
man, the same thing is apparent, that the 
arm of God effects the deliverance, and 
that it is his own power that establishes 
the dominion. Behold, his reward is 
with him. He will be ready to confer 
the appropriate reward on his own 
people. The idea seems to be taken 
from the custom of a conqueror, who is 
in the habit of distributing rewards 
among his followers and soldiers after a 
signal victory. This was always done 
in ancient wars, apparently because 
it seemed to be an act of justice that 
those who had gained the victory should 
share also in the result, and this parti- 
cipation of the booty was a stimulus to 
future effort, as well as a compensation 
for their toil and valor. The rewards 
distributed consisted generally of that 
which was taken from the conquered; 
the gold and silver and raiment which 
were taken; as well as in the captives 
or slaves. See Gen, xlix.7; Ex. xv. 93 
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11. He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd: * he shall gather the 


lambs with his arm, and carry 
k Ps. 23.1, John 10. HH. 
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them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that! are with 
young. 


UOr, give suck. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


_ “Like a shepherd shall he feed his flock, 
In his arms shall he gather up the tender lambs, 
And in his bosom shall he carry them, 
The nursing ewes shall he gently lead.” 





i Sam. xxx. 26; and particularly Judges 
v. 30: 

Have they not sped ? 

Have they not divided the prey ; 

To every man a damsel or two; 

To Sisera a prey of divers colors, 

A prey of divers colors of needle-work, 

Of divers colors of needle-work on both sides, 

Meet for the necks of them that take the 

spoil ? 


The idea here is, (1.) That JEHovaH 
would bestow appropriate rewards on 
his people. (2.) That they would be 
conferred on his coming, and not be 
delayed. (3.) That it should be done 
by the hand of God himself. This 
language was applicable to the interpo- 
sition of God to save his people from 
their Jong exile, and the “reward” 
would be ample in the restoration to 
their own jane. and the re-organization 
of their kingdom, and the re-establish- 
ment of his worship. It is applicable 
in a higher sense to the coming of the 
Messiah to bless the world. His reward 
was with him. He blessed his faithful 
followers on earth; he will bless them 
more abundantly in heaven. It will be 
assuredly applicable to him when he 
shall come to gather his people to him- 
self in the great and last day, and the 
Janguage before us is used with reference 
to that, as strikingly applicable. Rev. 
xxil, 12; “ And behold, I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me, to give every 
man according as his work shall be.” 
«| And his work. Marg., “ Recompence 
for his work.” The margin here is the 
correct rendering. The Hebrew word 
strictly, indeed, denotes work, labor, 
business; but it also denotes the wages 
for work. Lev. xix. 13; Ps. cix. 20. 
ll. He shall feed his flock, &c. In 


the previous verse, the fact has been 
asserted that God would come to estab- 
lish his dominion, to subdue his foes, 
and to reward his people. In this verse, 
the mild and gentle character of his 
rule over his people is presented. It 
would not be that of a tyrant; it would. 
not be that of a conqueror over van- 
quished subjects; but it would be mild, 
gentle, kind, tender, like that of a shep- 
herd regarding the interests of his flock, 
and particularly the wants of the feeble 
and the afflicted. He is compared toa 
gentle and tender shepherd, who watches 
over his flock, and who carries the 
lambs which are unable to walk in his 
own arms, and gently leads along the 
feeble and the delicate. The word 
translated “ shall feed,” nyy, yirvch, de- 
notes more than our word fced at pre- 
sent. It refers to all the care of a 
shepherd over his flock; and means, to 
tend, to guard, to govern, to provide 
pasture, to defend from danger, &c., as 
a shepherd does his flock. It is often 
applied in the Scriptures to God, repre- 
sented as the tender shepherd; and 
especially to the Redeemer. Ps. xxiii. 
1; Ezek. xxxiv. 23; John x. 14; Heb. 
Xlii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25; v. 4 Itis often 
applied to a leader, or a ruler of a 
people. 2 Sam. v. 2; vil. 7; Jer. xxiii. 
2. Thus Homer often uses the phrase 
wouny AKawy—shepherd of the people, 
to denote a ruler, or monarch. Here i 
denotes that God would evince towards 
his people the same tender care, guar- 
dianship, and protection which a shep- 
herd shows for his flock. He would 
defend them from danger, guard them 
from enemies, lead them in the path of 
plenty and safety, provide for their 


wants, and evirite’a tender regard for 
the’feeble and the delicate. He shail 
gather the lambs with his arm. This is 
a most beautiful expression, derioting 
the tender care of God the Saviour for 
the feeblest and weakest of his people ; 
and for the young and feeble in years 
and piety. This is often done by a 
shepherd. The tender lamb would be 
unable to keep up with the flock; would 
become weary and exhausted; atid the 


shepherd would naturaliy take it in his 


arms, and carry it. This may be seen 
often in our own country. Such a 
shepherd as this Virgil beautifully de- 
scribes: 


** Fin, ipse canelins 
Protents sger ago: hane etiam vix, ‘Lityre, 
duco: 
Hic inter densas corylos modd namque gemel- 


os 
Spem gregis, Ah! silice in nudf connixa reli- 
quet.’’ Ectoa. 1, 12. 


** Lo! 1 my goats urge fainting o'er the mend; 
This, feebler than the rest, with pains I Jead, 
Yean'd ’mid yon herds upon the finty plain, 
Her dying twins, my ficck’s late hope, re- 

main.” WRANGIAM. 


q And shall gently lead, &c. Marg., 
“Or, give suck.” ‘This is the more cor- 
rect translation. It denotes the dams 
of the flock; those that would be easily 
exhausted by being overdriven, and of 
which there was, therefore, especial 
care necessary. Thus Jacob says to 
his brother Esau, Gen. xxxii. 18: 
“The flocks and the herds with young 
are with me, and if men should over. 
drive them one day, all the flock will 
die.” Of the necessity of such care and 
attention there is abundant evidence, 
and, indeed, it is manifest at a giance. 
Dr. Shaw, speaking of the exposure of 
the flocks in Syria, says: “ The greatest 
skill and vigilance, and even tender 
care, are required in the management of 
such immense flocks as wander on the 
Syrian plains. Their prodigious num- 
bers compel the keepers to remove them 
too frequently in search of fresh pas- 
tures, which proves very destructive to 
the young that have not strength to 
follow.” The following extract from 
Anderson’s Tour through Greece will 
also serve to illustrate this passage: 
““One of the great delights in travel- 
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ling through a pastoral country is to see 
and’ feel the force of the beautiful ima- 
gery in the Scriptures, borrowed from 
pastoral life. Ail day long tle shep- 
herd attends his flock, leading them 
into ‘green pastures,’ near fountains of 
water, and chooses a convenient place 
for them to ‘rest at noon.’ At night, he 
drives them near his tent; and if there 
is danger, encloses them in the fold. 
They know his voice, and follow him. 
When travelling, he tenderly watches. 
over them: and: carries such as are ex- 
hausted in his arms. Such a shepherd 
is the Lord Jesus Christ.” The follow- 
ing quotation from Roberts, in regard 
to the custom among the Hindoos, will 
serve still further to illustrate this bean- 
tiful passage: “ The pastoral office in 
the East is far more responsible than in 
England, and it is only by looking at it 
in its various relations and peculiarities 
as it exists there, that we gain a correct 
view of many passages of Scripture. 
Flocks, at home, are generally in fine 
fields, surrounded by hedges or fences; 
but there they are generally in the wil- 
derness, and were it not forthe shepherd, 
would go astray and be exposed to the 
wild beasts. As the sons of Jacob had 
to go toa great distance to feed their 
flocks, so still they are often absent for 
one or two months together, in the 
piace where there is plenty of pasturage. 
In their removals it is an interesting 
sight to see the shepherds carrying the 
lambs in their bosoms, and also to wit- 
ness how gently they ‘lead those that 
are with young.” No description could 
more beautifully describe the character 
of the Redeemer, In the New Testa- 
ment, he is often described as a shep- 
herd, tender and kind, and regarding 
the welfare of all his flock, and as ready 
to give his life for them, John x. 7, 
9, 10, 11, 14, 15; Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. 
ii. 25; v.4. We are here, also, strik- 
ingly reminded of the solemn command 
which he gave to Peter, evincing his 
tender regard for his flock, “ Feed my 
Jambs;” ‘ Feed my sheep.” John xxi. 
15—17. It proves in regard to the 
Redeemer, (1.) That his nature is mild, 
and gentle, and tender; (2.) That he 
has a kind regard for all his flock, and 
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12, Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, 
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of the earth in a! measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, 


and meted out heaver with the , and the hills in a balance? 


span, and comprehended the dust 


1 terce. 


TRANSLATION. 


12. Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
" And meted out the heavens with his span, 

And gathered the dust of the earth in a measure, 

And le the mountains in scales, 


And the 


ills in a balance ? 





will consult the real interest of all, as a 
shepherd does of his flock. (3.) That 
he has a special solicitude for the feeble 
and infirm, and that they will be the 
objects of his tender care; and.(4.) That 
he feels a particular interest in the 
young. He knows their feebleness; he 
1s. acquainted with their temptations; he 
sees the importance of their being 
trained up with care; and he looks with 
deep interest, therefore, on all the efforts 
made to guard them from the ways of 
sin, and to train them up for his service. 
Comp. Note ch. xlii. 3. 

12. Who hath measured, &c. The 
object in this and the following verses, 
to ver. 26, is evidently to show the 
greatness, power, and majesty of God, 
by strong contrast with his creatures, 
and more especially with idols. Per- 
haps the prophet designed to meet and 
answer an implied objection; that the 
work of deliverance was so great that 
it could not be accomplished. God had 
made all things; he was infinitely great; 
he had entire control over all the na- 
tions; and he could therefore remove 
all the obstacles in the way, and accom- 
plish his great and gracious purposes. 
By man it could not be done; nor had 
ido} gods any power to do it; but the 
Creator and upholder of all could effect 
this purpose with infinite ease. At the 
same time that the argument here is one 
that is entirely conclusive, the passage, 
regarded as a description of the power 
and majesty of God, is one of vast sub- 
limity and grandeur; nor is there any 
portion of the sacred volume that is 
more fitted to impress the mind with 
a sense of the majesty and glory of 


JenovaH. The question, “who hath 
measured,” &c., is designed to imply 
that the thing referred to here was that 
which had never been done, and could 
never be done by man, but that it had 
been done by God; and the argument 
is, that although that which the pre- 
phet predicted was a work which sur- 
passed human power, yet it could be 
done by that God who had measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand. 
The word “ waters” here refers, evi- 
dently, to the vast collection of waters 
in the deep—the mighty ocean; together 
with all the waters in the runniag. 
streams, and in the clouds. See Gen. 1. 
6, where the firmament is said to have 
been made to divide the waters from. 
the waters. A reference to the waters 
above the heavens occurs in Ps. cxlviil. 43 


Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 
And ye waters that be above the heavens. 


And in Prov. xxx. 4, a similar descrip- 
tion of the: power and majesty of God 
occurs: 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment? 


Who hath established all the ends of the 
earth ? 


And in Job xxvi. 8: 


He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds,. 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 


The word waters here, therefore, may 
include all the waters on the earth, and 
in the sky. The-words, “the hollow of 
his hand,” mean, properly, the hand as: 
it is closed, forming a hollow, ora cavity’ 
by which water can be taken. pa 
Jerome, however,. understands it. af 
little finger ; but the more correct. Denr 
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13. Who ! hath directed fhe 
& Rom. 11. 34, 
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Spirit of the Lorn, or being * his 
counsellor hath taught him? 
1 man of his counsel, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. Who hath directed the Spirit of Jenovan ? 
Or, as being one of his counsel, hath taught him ? 





dering is that of the hollow, or palm of 
the hand. The idea is, that God can 
take up the vast oceans, and all the 
waters in the lakes, streams, and clouds, 
in the palm of his hand, as we take up 
the smallest quantity in ours. Pia 
meted out heaven. ‘The word rendered 
“meted,” ¢. ¢, measured, (p>) means, 
properly, to stand erect, to set up, or 
make erect; to found, fit, adjust, dis- 

ose, form, create. It usually has the 
idea of fitting or disposing. ‘I'he word 
apan (m3) denotes the space from the 
end of the thumb to the end of the 
middle finger when extended—usually 
about nine inches. The idea is, pro- 
bably, that JEHovAH was able to com- 
pass or grasp the heavens, though so 


vast, a8 one Can compass or measure a’ 


small object with the span. He is so 
much more vast than the immense uni- 
verse, that he can grasp all the heavens 
with his hand—or the simple opening 
of his hand extends from one limit to 
the other. What an illustration of the 
vastness and illimitable nature of God ! 
{ «4nd comprehended. And measured, 
(53, from ‘na, to hold or contain.) 1 Kings 
vill. 27: “Lo, the heavens, and the 
heavens of heavens cannot contain thee.” 

The dust of the earth. 1} the earth; 
all the dust that composes the globe. 
{ In a measure. wis, basshélésh. Pro- 
bably three; and then the third part of 
anything. Jerome supposes that it 
means the three fingers, and that it means 
that God takes up all the dust of the 
earth in the first three fingers of the 
hand. But the more probable signifi- 
cation is, that the word denotes that 
which was the third part of some other 
measure, as of an Epha, or Bath. In 
Ps, Ixxx. 5, the word is used to denote 
a large measure. 






‘The idea is plain. 


Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, 
And givest them tears to drink in great mea- 
sure. 
It is, that God is so 
great that he can measure all the dust of 
the earth as easily as we can measure & 
small quantity of grain with a measure. 
And weighed the mountains im scales, 
he idea here is substantially the same. 
It is that God is so great and mighty, 
that he can weigh the lofty mountains, 
and the hills, as we weigh a light 
object in scales, or in a balance; and 
perhaps, also, that he has disposed them 
on the earth as if he had weighed them 
out, and adapted them to their proper 
places and situations. Throughout this 
entire passage, there is not only the 
idea of majesty and power in God, but 
there is also the idea that he has /itted 
or adjusted everything by his wisdom 
and power, and adapted it to the condi- 
tion and wants of his creatures. 


13. Who hath directed. This passage 
is quoted by Paul in Rom. xi. 34, and 
referred to by him in 1 Cor.ii.16. ‘The 
word rendered “directed” here (j3n, 
thikkén) is the same which is used in the 
previous verse, ‘‘ and meted out heaven.” 
The idea here is, “ Who has fitted, or 
disposed the mind or spirit of JEwovau? 
What supreme being has ordered, in- 
structed, or disposed his understanding? 
Who has qualified him for the exercise 
of his wisdom, or for the formation and 
execution of his plans?” And the 
sense is, God is supreme. He has no 
superior. No one has instructed or 
guided him, but his plans are his own, 
and have all been performed by himself 
alone. And as those plans are infinitely 
Wise, and as he is not dependent on any 
one for their formation or execution, 
his people may have confidence in him, 
and believe that he will be able to exe- 


B.C. 690.] 


14, With whom took he counsel, 
md who ' instructed him, and 
taucht him in the path of judg- 
ment, and taught him knowledge, 
and shewed to him the way of? 

1 made him understand. 3 understandings P 
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15. Behold, the nations are ag 
a drop of a bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance: 
behold, he taketh up the isles asa 
very little thing. , 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
14, With whom took he counsel, and he taught him, 
And instructed him in the path of judgment, 
And taught him knowledge, y. 
And.showed him the way of understanding ?P 
15. Behold the nations are a drop from,the bucket, 
And are regarded as the small dust of the balance; 
Behold, the isles are like the dust which is taken up [by the wind]. 


cute his purposes. |_| Zhe Spirit. The 
word “spirit” is used an the Bible in 
perhaps a greater variety of senses than 
almost any other word. It seems here 
to be used in the sense of mind; and to 
refer to God himself. ‘There is no evi- 
degce that it refers to the Holy Spirit 
pafticularly. The word “ spirit” he uses, 
says Calvin, “ for reason, judgment, or- 
nament. He borrows the similitude 
from the nature of men, in order that he 
may more accommodate himself to them; 
nor, as it seems to me, does he here 
speak of the essential Spirit of God.” 

omm. in loco. The idea is, Who has 
been the counsellor of JEnovaH? And 
the design of the prophet is, not to refer 
to the distinction in the Divine nature, 
or to illustrate the peculiar character- 
istics of the different persons of the God- 
head; but it is to set forth the wisdom 
of JEHOVAH HIMSELF, the one infinite 
God, as contradistinguished from idols, 
and as qualified, therefore, to guide, 
govern, and deliver his people. The 
passage should not be used, therefore, as 
a proof-text in regard to the existence 
and wisdom of the Holy Spirit, but is 
fitted to demonstrate only that God is 
untaught ; and that he is independent, 
and infinite in his wisdom. J Or being 
his counsellor, &c. Marg., as in the He- 
brew, “ Man of his counsel.” He is 
not dependent for counsel on men or 
angels. He is supreme, independent, 
and infinite. None is qualified to in- 


struct him; ‘and all, therefore, should | 


confide in his infinite wisdom and 
knowledge. 

14. With whom took he counsel, &c. 
The sentiment of the former verse is 
repeated here, in order, probably, to 
make it more emphatic. Such a manner 
of giving emphasis, or of dwelling on an 
important idea, is very common ino the 
prophets. The sentiment is, that no one 
has given God counsel ; that he is inde- 
pendent; that all wisdom originates 
from him; and that, therefore, his people 
may put confidence in a God who is 
well@ualified to direct the affairs of his 
vast dominions. {{ fn the path of judg- 
ment. The way of judging correctly 
and wisely; or the way of administering 
justice. It denotes here, probably, his 
boundless wisdom as it is seen in the 
various arrangements of his creation 
and providence, by which all things are 
well disposed, keep their places, and 
accomplish his vast designs. God is 
original and independent; he is infi- 
nitely wise, and he is qualified, there- 
fore, to instruct and guide his people; 
and his wisdom should secure their 
confidence, 

15. Behold, the nations. All the na- 
tions of the earth. This is designed to 
show the greatness of God, in compari- 
son with that which strikes man as 
great and vast—a great and mighty 
nation. And the main object seems 
to be, to show that God could accome 
plish his purposes without their aid, and 
that they could not resist him in the 
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16. And Lebanon és not suff thereof sufficient for a burnt 
client to burn, nor the beasts | offering. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, 
Nor its beasts for a burnt-offering. 





execution of his plans. If they were 
as nothing in comparison with him, how 
easily could he execute his purposes. If 
they wereasnothing, how littlecould they 
resist the execution of his plans. 4 Are 
as a drop ofa bucket. In comparison with 
him ; or are so esteemed by him. That 
is, they are as nothing in comparison 
with God.—The drop that falis from 
the bucket in drawing water isa trifle. 
It has no power; and compared with 
the waters of the ocean it is as nothing. 
So small is the power of the natious in 
comparison with God. And are 
counted. Are thought of, regarded, 
esteemed by him, or in comparison with 
him. { As the small dust of the balance, 
The small, fine dust which collects on 
the best finished and most accurate 
balance or scales, and which has no 
effect in making the seales uneven, or 
making either side preponderate. No- 
thing can be a more striking represen- 
tation of the fact that the nations are 
regarded as nothing in comparison with 
God. Behold, he taketh up the isles. 
Or he is able to do it; he could remove 
the isles as the fine dust is driven before 
the whirlwind. A more literal trans- 
lation of this passage would be, “ Lo, 
the isles are as the dust which is taken 
up,” or which one takes up; 7. e., which 
is taken up, and carried away by the 
wind. There is something unusual in 
the expression that God takes up the 
isles, and the idea is rather that the 
isles in his sight are regarded as the fine 
dust which the wind sweeps away. So 
the Chaldee renders it, “ Lo, the isles are 
like ashes, which the wind drives away.” 
‘Phe word ‘‘ isles” Vitringa and Jerome 
regard as denoting, not the small por- 
tions of land in the sea that are sur- 
rounded by water, but lands which are 
eneompassed and enclosed by rivers, 
like Mesopotamia. Bet there is no 
reason why it should not be taken here 
in its usual signification, as denoting the 


islands of the sea, They would serve 
well to be used in connexion with moun- 
tains and hills in setting forth the vast 
power of God. As a very little thing. 
pp, kdddig. The word pa, dZq, means 
that which is beaten small or fine; and 
then fine dust, chaff, or any light thing 
which the wind easily sweeps away. 

16. And Lebanon. Mount Lebanon. 
The expression here refers to the trees 
or the cedars of Lebanon. Thus it is 
rendered by the Chaldee. “ And the 
trees of Lebanon.” For a description 
of Lebanon, see Note on ch. x. 34. The 
design of this verse is obvious. Leba- 
non was celebrated for its lofty cedars, 
which at that time grew there in great 
abundance. 1 Kings, v. 6, 8, 9, 14, 15. 
It is probable that the word Lebanon 
here is not used in the limited sense 
in which it is sometimes employed, to 
denote a single mountain, ora single 
range of mountains, but includes the 
entire ranges lying north of Palestine, 
and which were comprehended under 
the general name of Libanus. The idea 
here is, that all these ranges of moun- 
tains, abounding in magnificent trees 
and forests, would not furnish fuel suffi- 
cient to burn the sacrifices which would 
be an appropriate offering to the majesty 
and glory of God. He is so great, and 
so glorious, that no sacrifice which could 
thus be offered, were all Lebanon on 
fire, and all its beasts consumed as an 
offering, would be an appropriate exe 
pression of his greatness. To burns. 
To burn for the purpose of consuming 
the sacrifice. {| Vor the beasts thereof. 
As the mountains: of Lebanon were ex- 
tensive forests, they would abound with. 
wild animals, The idea is, that all those 
animals, if offered in sacrifice, would 
not be an appropriate expression. of 
what was due to God. © For a burnt. 
offering. A holocaust, a sacrifice. In 
this offering, the entire anirhal was com 
sumed. It may be remarked here, if 
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17. All nations before him are 
™ as nothing; and they are counted 
to him less than ® nothing, and 
vanity. 

18. To whom then will ye liken 
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God? or what likeness ° will ye 
compare unto him? 

19. ‘Fhe workman P melteth a. 
graven image, and the goldsmith 
spreadeth it over with gold, and 
casteth silver chains. 
poh. 41. 6,7; 44, 12, &. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
17. All nations before him are as nothing; 
They are regarded by him as less than nothing and vanity. 
18. To whom then will ye liken God? 
And what resemblance will ve prepare for him? 
19. Lhe workman casteth an image ; 
And the smith overlayeth it with plates of gold, 
And forms for it chains of silver. 


all the vast forests of Lebanon on fire, 
and all its animals consumed as an offer- 
ing to God, were not worthy of him, or 
sufficient to show forth his glory, how 
little can our praises express the proper 
sense of his majesty and honor! How 
profound should be our reverence for 
God!—how deep our sense of his ma- 
jesty! With what awful reverence 
should we come before him! The image 
employed here by Isaiah is one of. great 
poetic beauty; and nothing, perhaps, 
could give a deeper impression of the 
Majesty and honor of the great JE- 
HOVAH. 

17. Are as nothing. This expresses 
literally what had been expressed by the 
beautiful and striking imagery above. 
q Less than nothing. A strong hyper- 
bolic expression, denoting the utter in- 
Signifieance of the nations as compared 
with God. Such expressions are com- 
mon in the Scriptures. 4 And vanity. 
Emptiness, 31h, théhi, the word which 
in Gen. 1. 2, is rendered “ without 
form.” 

18. Zo whom then will ye liken God ? 
Since he is so great. so infinite, what 
can resemble him ? What is there that 
is like him? What form can be made 
like him? The main idea here in- 
tended to be conveyed by the prophet 
evidently is, that God is great and 
glorious, and worthy of the confidence 
of his people. Nothing can be a proper 
representation of him; nothing can be 
made that is like him. 


This idea he | 


illustrates by a reference to the attempts 
which had been made to make a repre- 
sentation of him, and by showing how 
vain those efforts were. He therefore 
states the way in which the images of 
idols were usually formed, and shows 
how absurd it was to suppose that they 
could be any real representation of the 
true God, It is possible that this was 
composed in the time of Managseh, when 
idolatry prevailed to a great extent in 
Judah, and that the prophet intended in 
this manner incidentally to show the 
folly and absurdity of it. 

19. The workman. ‘This word de- 
notes an artificer of any kind, and is 
applied to one who engraved on 
wood or stone, Ex. xxvili. 11; to a 
workman in iron, hrass, stone, wood, 
Ex. xxxv. 35; Deut. xxvii. 153 
or an artizan, or artificer in gene- 
ral. It here refers manifestly to a 
man who worked in brass or other 
metals—in the metals of which idols 
were commonly made. Those idols 
were sometimes made of wood, somes 
times of clay, but more frequently, as 
they are at present in India, of metal. 
It became, undoubtedly, a regular trade 
or business thus to make idol gods. 
q Melteth. Casts or founds. {A graven 
image. ‘op. This word commonly 
denotes an image carved or graven from 
wood, Ix. xx. 4; Judg. xvii. 3; Isa. 
xliv. 15, 17; but it is also frequently 
applied to a molten image, or one that 
is cast from metals. Jer. x. 14; li. 17. It 
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20. He that! is so impoverished unto him a cunning workman to 
that he hath no oblation chooseth prepare a graven image, that shall 
a tree that will not rot; he seeketh not be moved. 


"is poor of oblation. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
20. He that is too poor to make a costly oblation 
Chooseth wood that will not rot; 
He seeketh for himself a skilful artist 
To prepare an image that shall not be moved. 





is used in this sense here; as there is 
an incongruity in the idea of casting, or 
melting a graven image. J And the 
goldsmith spreadeth, &c. Idols were 
frequently overlaid with gold or silver. 
Those which were in the temples of 
the gods were probably commonly 
made in this way, and probably those 
also which were made for private use, 
as far as it could be afforded. The 
word here rendered “ goldsmith,” how- 
ever, does not of necessity mean a 
worker in gold, but a smith in general, 
or one who was employed to melt or 
smelt metals, a worker in any kind of 
metals. | And casteth silver chains. 
For the idol. These were not to fasten 
it, but were for the purpose of ornament. 
The general principle seems to have 
been to decorate their idols with that 
which was regarded as the highest 
ornament among the people; and as 
chains were used in abundance as a 
part of their personal ornaments among 
the Orientals (see Notes on ch. iii.), so 
they made use of the same kind of 
ornaments for their idols. The idols of 
the Hindoos now are lavishly decorated 
in this manner. 

20. He that is so impoverished. So 
poor. So it is generally agreed that 
the word here used is to be understood, 
though interpreters have not been en- 
tirely agreed in regard to its signifi- 
cation. The LXX render the phrase, 
“‘ The carpenter chooseth a sound piece 
of wood,” &c, The Chaldee, “ He cuts 
down an ash, a tree which will not rot.” 
The Vulgate, “ Perhaps he chooses a 
tree which is incorruptible.” Jarchi 
renders it, ‘‘ He who is accustomed to 
examine, and to judge between the 


wood which is durable and otker |! 


wood,” &c. But the signification of 
the word (from 320, sakhdn, to dwell, to 
be familiar with any one) given to it 
by our translators, is probably the cor- 
rect one, that of being too poor to make 
a costly oblation. This notion of po- 
verty, Gesenius supposes, is derived 
from the notion of being seated; and 
thence of sinking down from languor 
or debility; and hence of poverty or 
want. { Zhat he hath no oblation. No 
offering; no sacrifice; no rich gift. 
He is too poor to make a costly obla- 
tion; too poor, the sense seems to be, 
to make such an offering to his god as 
would be implied in an idol of brass or 
other metal, richly overlaid with plates 
of gold, and decorated with silver 
chains. In verse 19, the design seems 
to have been to describe the more rich 
and costly idols that were made; in this, 
to describe those that were made by the 
poor who were unable to offer such as 
were made of brass and gold. The 
word “ oblation,” therefore, 2. e., offering, 
in this place, does not denote an offer- 
ing made to the true God, but an offer- 
ing made to an idol, such as an image 
was regarded to be. He could not af- 
ford a rich offering, and was constrained. 
to make one of wood.  Chooseth a 
tree that will not rot. Wood that will 
be durable and permanent. Perhaps 
the idea is, that as he could not afford 
one of metal, he would choose that 
which would be the most valuable 
which he could make—a piece of wood 
that was durable, and that would thus 
show his regard. Or possibly the sense 
may be, that he designed it should not 
be moved; that he expressed a fixed 
and settled determination to adhere to 
the worship of the idol; that he had no 
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21. Have 4 ye not known? have | told you * from the beginning? 
ye not heard? hath it not been | have ye not understood from the 


.19.1. Acts 14.17. Rom. 1. 19, 20. 


foundations of the earth? 
¢ Rom. 3. 1, 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. Have ye not known? 
Have ve not heard ? 


Hath it not been announced to you from the beginning ? 
Have ye not understood from the foundations of the earth P 





idea of changing his religion, and that 
the permanency and durability of the 
wood would be regarded as a somewhat 
more acceptable expression of his wor- 
ship. A cunning workman. Heb., 
«“ A wise artificer;” a man skilled in 
the art of carving, and of making 
images. A graven image. An image 
engraved or cut from wood, in contra- 
distinction from one that is molten, or 
made from metals. ] That shall not be 
moved. That shall he fixed and per- 
manent. ‘That shall not decay, but that 
shall stand long as the expression of his 
devotion to the service of the idol. The 
wood that was commonly employed for 
this purpose, as being most durable, as 
we learn from ch. xliv. 14, was the 
cedar, the cypress, or the oak. See the 
Note in that place. The phrase, “ shall 
not be moved,” does not refer so much 
to its being fixed in one place, as to its 
durability and permanency. 

21. Have ye not known? This is 
evidently an address to the worshippers 
of idols, and designed to be addressed to 
the Jews themselves in the times of 
Manasseh, when idolatry abounded, or 
to all idolaters. The prophet had in 
the previous verses shown the manner 
in which the idols were made, and the 
folly of regarding them as objects of 
worship. He now turns and addresses 
the worshippers of these idols, as being 
foolish, and as without excuse. They 
might have known that these were not 
the true God. They had had abundant 
opportunity of learning his existence, 
and of becoming acquainted with his 
majesty and glory. ‘fradition had in- 
formed them of this, and the creation of 
the earth demonstrated his greatness 
and power. The prophet, therefore, 


asks them whether they had not known 
this? Whether their conduct was the 
result of ignorance? And the question 
implies emphatically that they had 
known, or had abundant opportunity 
to know of the existence and majesty 
of God. The question is equivalent to 
an affirmation that they fad known 
better, and were acquainted with the 
fact that there was one God, and that 
he was a Being who could not be re- 
presented by idols. This was emphati- 
cally true of the Jews, and yet they 
were constantly falling into idolatrous 
worship. {] Have ye not heard? Has 
it not been handed down by tradition 
from your ancestors that there is one 
God who is the Creator and upholder 
of all things? ] From the beginning? 
Heb., “ From the head,” z. e., from the 
very commencement of the world. Has 
it not been communicated by tradition, 
from age to age, that there is one God, 
and that he is the Creator and upholder 
of all things? This was particularly 
the case with the Jews, who had had 
this knowledge from the very com- 
mencement of their history, and they 
were, therefore, entirely without ex- 
cuse in their tendencies to idolatry. 
tee the foundations of the earth? 

ave you not learned the existence and 
greatness of God from the foundation 
of the earth—from the fact that the 
world has been made, and that it de- 
monstrates the existence and perfection 
of God? The sacred writers often 
speak of the earth as resting on & 
foundation, as upheld, &c. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 

Ps. xxiv. 2. See also Prov. viii. 29, 
Perhaps here, however, the word 
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the circle of the earth,.and the in- 
habitants thereof ave as 

Or, Him that sijteth. 
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hoppers; that stretcheth out the * 


heavens as a curtain, and spreade 


eth them out as atent to dwell in; 
sJob 9. 8. 


22. It is He who sitteth above the circle of the earth, 
And its inhabitants are like grasshoppers ; 
Who stretcheth out the heavens as a thin canopy, 
And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. 





“ foundation” refers rather to the time 
than to the manner in which the earth 
is made, and corresponds to the phrase, 
‘‘from the beginning;” and the sense 
may be, “ Has it not been understood 
ever since the earth was founded, or 
anade? Has not the tradition of the 
existence and perfections of God been 
mnbroken, and constant?” The argu- 
ment is, that the existence and grcat- 
ness of God were fully known by tra- 
-dition and by his works; that they were 
inexcusable for their idolatry; and that 
jt was absurd to attempt to form an 
image of that God who had laid the 
foundations of the world. 

22. Itis he that sitteth. Marg., “Him 
that sitteth ;” 2.e., Have you not known 
Him? The Hebrew literally means, 
“the sitter, or he sitting on the circle 
of the earth ;” and it may be connected 
either with ver. 21, “Have ye not 
known him sitting on the cirele of the 
earth?” or it may be connected with 
ver. 18, “ What likeness will ye com- 
pare to him that sitteth on the circle of 
the earth?” In either case, the phrase is 
designed to show the majesty and glory 
of God. The word svtteth refers toyGod 
8 @ sovereign or monarch, making the 
circle of the earth histhrone. 4| The 
circle of the earth. Or rather, above 
x9, al) the circle of the earth. The 
‘word rendered circle (xm) denotes a 
circle, sphere, or arch; and is applied 
‘to the arch or vault of the heavens, in 
Prov. viii. 27; Job xxii. 14. The 
phrase, “ circle, or circuit of the earth,” 
here seems to be used in the same sense 
as the phrase orbis terrarum, by the 
Latins; uot as denoting a sphere, or not 
‘as implying that the earth was a globe; 


but conceived as an extended plain sur- 
rounded by oceans and mighty waters. 
The globular form of the earth was 
then unknown; and the idea is, that 
God sat above this extended circuit, or 
circle; tbat he was far exalted over -it 
all; and that the vast earth was, as it 
were, his seat. Or perhaps, that he sat 
far above in heaven, and that the circle 


of the earth was his footstool. {gg oh. 
Ixvi. 1: ‘ The heaven is my ne, 
and the earth is my foptstool.” Comp. 


Matt. v.34; Acts xvii. 24; 2 Chron. vi. 
18. A similar sentiment occurs in Ps 
cxill, 5, 6: 

Who is like unto Jehovah our God, 

Who dwelleth on high; 

Who humbleth himself to behold the things 


that are in heaven, 
And in the earth. 


q And the inhabitants thereof. Of the 
earth, of all the world. 4 Are es 
grasshoppers. Or rather, like locusts, 
tor.so the Hebrew word properly means. 
This is designed to show that the in- 
habitants of the earth, numerous and 
mighty as they are, are as nothing com- 
pared with God. They are insignifi- 
cant, and unworthy of his notice. The 
idea is that God is so exalted, sitting so 
far above the earth, that as he loaks 
down from that elevated station, all the 
inbabitants of the world appear to him 
as locusts—a busy, agitated, moving, 
impatient multitude, spread over the 
vast circle of the earth beneath him— 
as locusts spread in almost interminable 
bands over the plains iggthe East. 
What a striking illustration of the in- 
significance of man as he is viewed 
from the heavens! What an impressive 
description of the unimportance of his 
mighty plans, and of the xanity of his 
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24. Yea, they shall not he 


to‘ nothing; he maketh the judges planted; yea, they shall not be 


of the earth as vanity. 
4 Job 12,21, Ps..107. 40. 


sown. yea, their stock shall not 
take root in the earth: and he 


NBW TEANSLATION. 
23. Who redueeth the princes to nothing; 
The rulers of the earth he maketh to be as vanity. 
24. Yea they shall not be planted; 
Yea they shall not be sown; 


mightiest works! “{ That stretcheth out 
the heavens. Referring to the firma- 
ment above, as that seems to be stretched 
out, or expanded, overour heads. The 
heavens above are often thus compared 
to an expanse—either solid (Gen. i. 7), 
or to a curtain, or tent (comp. Note, ch. 
xxxiv. 4). (As a curtain, The word 
here used (3) denotes properly fine- 
ness, thinness ; and then a fine or thin 
clog or curtain. Here it means a thin 
c y that is stretched over us. The 
game expressian occuse in Ps. civ. 2. 
Comp. Isa. xliv. 24; Job ix. 8.—Pro- 
bably the reference here is to the veil, 
curtain, or awning which thé Orientals 
are accustomed to draw over the court 
in their houses. Their houses are con- 
structed with an open court in the 
centre, with the rooms ranged round it. 
In that court or open square there are 
asnally fountains, if the situation is so 
that they can be constructed; and they 
are cool and refreshing places for the 
family to sit in the heat of the summer. 
In hot. or rainy weather, a curtain or 
awning is drawn over this area. Ac- 
cording to ghe image of the prophet 
here, the heavens are spread out over 
our heads as such an awning. | And 
apreadeth them out asatent,&c. Asa 
tent that is made for a habitation. Per- 
haps the idea is, that the heavens are 
extended like a tent in order to furnish 
a dwelling-place for God, as men ex- 
‘pand-a tent for their habitatieg. Thus 
the Chaldee renders it. If so, it proves 
that the universe so vast was fitted up 
to be thé dwpliling-place of the High 
od Holy One, and is a most impressive 
‘representation of his immensity. 

23. That bringeth the princes to no- 
thing. That is, all-princes and kings. 


No matter how great their power, their 
wealth, and their dignity, they are, by 
his hand, reduced to nothing before 
him, Their power and splendour are 
taken away, and they are brought down 
to the dust. The design of this pas- 
sage is to contrast the majesty of God 
with that of princes and nobles, and to 
show how far he excels them all. The 
general truth is, therefore, stated that 
all monarchs are by him removed from 
their thrones, and consigned to nothing. 
The same idea is expressed in Job 
xii. 21: 

He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And weakeneth the strength of the mighty 
And in Ps, evii. 40: 

Heo poureth contempt upon princes, 

And causeth them to wander in the wilder 

ness where there is no way. 
The particular idea here, as appears from 
the next verse, is, that the princes and 
rulers who are opposed to Gad are res 
duced to nothing before him. They 
constitute no real resistance to the exe- 
cution of his purposes. He can easily 
remove them out of the way. He can 
strip off their honors and glory, and obli- 
terate even their names. He maketh 
the judges of the earth. Kings .and 
pramces often executed judgment per- 
sonally, and hence the words, judges and 
kings, seem to be synonymous, as they 
are used here and in Ps. ii. 10. 
Se wise now, therefore, O ye kings; 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
The word is here used in the sense of 
rulers. As vanity. As nothing. He 
takes away their strength, and power, 
and glory, when they would resist and 
oppose hin. 
24. Yea, they shall not Le planted. The 

kings and rulers—especially they who 
oppose Gad in the execution of his pur- 
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shall also blow upon them, and|wind shall take them away as 
they shall wither, and the whirl- ! stubble. 
WEW TRANSLATION. 


Yea their stem shall not take root in the ground; 
And also he shall blow upon them, and they shall wither, 


And the whirlwind shal! 


poses, The idea in this verse is, that 
their name and family should become 
extinct in the same way as a tree does 
from which no shoot starts up. Althongh 
they should be great and mighty, like 
the tree that sends out far-spreading 
branches, and strikes its root deep, and 
that appears majestic and grand, yet 
God would so utterly destroy them that 
they should have no posterity; their 
magnificence should cease; and their 
family become extinct. Princes and 
kings are often compared to lofty and 
majestic trees of the forest. Comp. Ps. 
xxxvii. 35; Dan. iv. 20—22. And the 
idea is, here, that they and their families 
should be entirely cut off from the 
earth. Vitringa supposes that wicked 
rulers are particularly intended here, 
and that the idea is, that the enemies of 
God and his cause, the wicked princes 
that persecuted his people, should be 
entirely extinct on the earth. He refers 
pee to Pharaoh, to Antiochus 

piphanes, Nero, Domitian, Decius, 
Gallus, Galerius, Maximus, Maximinus, 
and some others, as instancesof this kind, 
whose families soon became extinct. 
It may be remarked, in general, that 
the families of monarchs and princes be- 
come extinct usually much sooner than 
others. ‘The fact may be owing in part 
to the usual luxury and vice in the 
families of the great, and in part to the 
direct arrangements of God, by which 
he designs that power shall not be for 
ever perpetuated in one family or line. 
The general idea in the passage is, that 
earthly princes and rulers are as nothing 
when compared with God; and that he 
can easily destroy their families and 
their name. But there is no improba- 
bility in the supposition of Vitringa, that 
the prophet refers particularly to the 
enemies of God and his cause, and that 
he intends specifically and particularly 
to affirm that none of these enemies 


ar them away as stubble. 


could prevent or embarrass the execue 
tion of his purposes—since with infinite 
ease he could entirely destroy their 
name. Q They shall not be sown. 

same idea under another figure. The 
former referred to princes under the 
image ofa tree; this refers to them under 
the image of grain that is sown. Th: 
idea is the same—that their family and 
name should be annihilated, and should 
not spring up in a future generation. The 
same image is presented in Nahum, in 
respect to the king of Assyria, ch. 1.14: 
“ The Lorp hath given commandment 
concerning thee, that no more of thy 
name be sown;” that is, that thy name 
and family should become entirely ex- 
tinct. FY Yea, their stock. Their stem— 
referring to the stump or stock of 9 
tree. When a tree is cut down, the 
roots often still live, and send up 
shoots, or suckers, that grow into trees, 
Posterity is often, in the Scriptures, 
compared to such suckers or shoots 
from old and decayed trees. See Notes 
on ch, xi. 1, The meaning here is, 
that as when a tree falls and dies with- 
out sending up any shoots, so princes 
should die. They should have no dee 
scendants; no one of their family to sit 
on their thrones. {{ Shall also blow upon 
them. As God sends a bast or a tem- 
pest upon the forest, and uproots the 
loftiest trees, and sweeps them away, so 
he will sweep away the families of 
princes. Or rather, perhaps, the idea 
here is, that God sends a strong and 
burning east wind, and withers up every- 
thing before it. See this wind described 
in the Notes on ch. xxxvii, 26. | And 
they shall wither. Trees and shrubs 
and plants are dried up hefore that 
poisonous and fiery wind—the Simoom 
—and so it would be with the princes 
before the blast of Jenovan. { And 
the whirlwind shall take them away as 
stubble. This, in its literal signification, 
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25. To whom " then will ye| liken me, or shall I be equil? 


it. 4, 23, &c. 


saith the Holy One. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
25. To whom, then, will ye liken me? 





means that the whirlwind bears away 
the trees of the forest, sweeping them 
all away, and with the same violence 
and ease God would sweep away the 
families of the kings and princes that 
opposed him and oppressed his people. 
It may illustrate this to observe, that 
the effects of whirlwinds in the east are 
often much more violent than they are 
with us, and that they bear away to a 
great distance often the branches of 
trees, and even the trees themselves. 
The following description of a whirl- 
wind observed by Mr. Bruce may serve 
to illustrate this passage, as well as the 
passage in Ps. Ixxxiii. 13: 

O my God, make them like a wheel; 

As the stubble before the wind, 
referring to the rotary action of the 
whirlwind, which often impels straw like 
a wheel set in rapid motion. ‘ Mr, 
Bruce, in his journey through the desert 


of Senaar, had the singular felicity to | 


contemplate this wonderful phenomenon 
in all its terrific majesty, without injury, 
although with considerable danger and 
alarm. In that vast expanse of desert 
from west and to north-west of him, he 
saw a number of prodigious pillars of 
sand at different distances, moving at 
times with great celerity, at others, 
stalking on with majestic slowness; at 
intervals he thought they were coming, 
in a very few minutes, to overwhelm 
him and his companion. Again, they 
would retreat so as to be almost out of 
sight, their tops reaching to the very 
clouds. There the tops often separated 
from the hodies; and these, once dis- 
joined, dispersed in the air, and appeared 
no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle, as if struck with a 
large cannon-shot. About noon, they 
began to advance with considerable 
swiftness upon them, the wind being 
wery strong at north. Eleven of these 
awful visitors ranged alongside of them, 
about the distance of three miles. The 
greatest diameter of the largest appeared 
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to him, at that distance, as if it would 
measure ten feet. They retired from 
them with a wind at south-east, leaving 
an impression upon the mind of our in- 
trepid traveller to which he could give 
no name, though he candidly admits 
that one ingredient in it was fear, with 
a considerable deal of wonder and as- 
tonishment. He declares it wasin vain 
to think of flying; the swiftest. horse, or 
fastest sailing ship, could be of no use 
to carry them out of this danger; and 
the full persuasion of this riveted him 
to the spot where he stood. Next day, 
they were gratified with a similar dis- 
play of moving pillars, in form and dis- 
position like those already described, 
only they seemed to be more in number 
and less in size. They came several 
times in a direction close upon them, 
that is, according to Mr. Bruce’s com- 
putation, within less than two miles, 
They became, immediately after sune 
rise, like a thick wood, and almost 
darkened the sun; his rays shining 
through them, for near an hour, gave 
them an appearance of pillars of fire. 
At another time, they were terrified by 
an army (as it seemed) of these sand 
pillars, whose march was constantly 
south; a number of which seemed once 
to be coming directly upon them; and 
though they were little nearer than two 
miles, a considerable quantity of sand 
fell around them. On the twenty-first 
of November, about eight in the morn- 
ing, he had a view of the desert to the 
westward, as before, and the sands had 
already begun to rise in immense 
twisted pillars, which darkened the 
heavens, and moved over the desert 
with more magnificence than ever. The 
sun, shining through the pillars, which 
were thicker, and contained more sand, 
apparently, than on any of the preced- 
ing days, seemed to give those nearest 
them an appearance as if spotted with 
stars of gold.” PAxTON. 

25. Zo whom then, &. See ver. 18. 
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_ 26. Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number: he calleth 


ISATAH, 


(B.C. 690. 


* them all by names by the great- 

ness of his might, for that he is 

strong in power; not one faileth. 
# Ps. 147.4. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And [to whom] shall I be equalled ? 
Saith the Holy One. 

26. Lift up your eyes on high; 
And see who hath created these. 
He leadeth forth their armies by number; 
He calleth them all by name, 
Through the greatness of his strength 
And the mightiness of his power ; 


Not one faileth. 


The prophet having thus set forth the 
majesty and glory of God, asks now 
‘with great emphasis, what God could 
be likened to? What could be an ade- 
quate and proper representation of such 
a God? And if God was such a Being, 
how great was the folly of idolatry, and 
how vain all their confidence in the 
gods which their own hands had made. 
26. Lift up your eyes on high. Direct 
your eyes toward heaven, and in the 
contemplation of the wonders of the 
starry world, and of God’s power and 
agency there, Jearn the evidence of his 
eatness, and of his ability to destroy 
is foes and to save his friends. Lowth 
connects this verse with the former, and 
renders it : 


Saith the Holy One, 
Lift up your eyes on high, &c. 


The words “on high” here are evi- 
dently synonymous with heaven, and 
refer to the starry worlds. The design 
of the passage is to convince them of 
we folly of idolatry, and of the power 
@nd majesty of the true God. It is 
proof of man’s elevated nature that he 
aan thus look upward, and trace the 
evidences of the power and wisdom of 
God in the heavens; that he can raise his 
eyes and thoughts above the earth, and 
fix his attention on the works of God in 
distant worlds; and in the number, the 
order, the greatness and the harmony of 
the heavenly bodies, tracethe proofs of the 


on earth has this elevation of nature; 
and his dignity over the other animals 
is most strikingly shown by this power 
of studying the heavens. This thought 
was most beautifully expressed by one 
of the ancient poets : 


“ Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera tere 
ram ; 
Os homini sublime dedit ; coslumque tuerl, 
Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

Ovip, Met. Lib. 1, 84—86, 
In the Scriptures, God not unfrequently 
appeals to the starry heavens in proof of 
his existence and perfections, and as 
the most sublime exhibition of his great- 
ness and power. See Ps. xix. 1—6. 
And it may be remarked, that this ar- 
gument is one that increases in strength, 
in the view of men, from age to age, 
just in proportion to the advances which 
are made in the discoveries of astro- 
nomy. It is now far more striking than 
it was in the times of Isaiah; and, in- 
deed, the discoveries in astronomical 
science in modern times have given a 
beauty and power to this argument 
which could have been but imperfectly 
understood in the times of the prophets. 
The argument is one that accumulates 
from age to age; is one that will be 
more striking with every new discovery 
in astronomy; but is one—such is the 
vastness and beauty of the system of 
the universe—which can be contem- 
plated in its full power only amidst the 
more sublime contemplations of etere 


infinite greatness, goodness, and wisdom ! nity. Those who are disposed to cone 
af God. Man alone of all the creatures | template this argument more fully, may 
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find it presented with great eloquence 
and beauty in Dr. Chalmers’ Astrono- 
mical Discourses, and in Dick’s Chris- 
tian Philosopher. Who hath created 
these things. These heavens. God is 
their creator; and therefore God has 
almighty power. This is the first evi- 
dence of the power of God in the con- 
templation of the heavens, that God is | 
their Creator. The other demonstra- | 
tions referred to are the fact, that he | 
brings out their armies as if they were 
a marshalled host, and understands and | 
calls all their names. § Zhat bringeth | 
out their host. Their armies, for so the 
word host means. See Note on ch. i. 9. 
The word here alludes to the fact that 
the heavenly bodies seem to be mar- 
shalled, or regularly arrayed as an army ; 
that they keep their place, cnd preserve 
their order; and are apparently led on 
from the east to the west, like a vast 
army under a mighty leader. 


Canst thou dring forth Mazzaroth in his sea- 
son ? 


Or canst thou guzde Arcturus with his sons ? 
Job xxxviii. 32. 
q By number. As if he had numbered, 
or named them; as a military com- 
mander would call forth his armies in 
their proper order, and have them so 
arrayed and. numbered and enrolled in 
the various divisions, that he can com- 
mand them with ease. § He calleth 
them all by names. This idea is also 
taken from a military leader, who would 
know the names of the individuals that 
composed his army. In smaller divi- 
sions of an army, this could of course 
be done; but the idea is, that God is 
intimately acquainted with all the host 
of stars; that though their numbers ap- 
pear to us so great, yet he is acquainted 
with each one individually, and has that 
knowledge of it which we have of a 
person or object which we recognise by 
aname. It is said of Cyrus, that he 
was acquainted by name with every in- 
dividual that composed his vast army. 
Of course, this is not to be taken lite- 
rally of God, but the expression is de- 
signed to denote his boundless know- 
ledge, and in its connexion to denote his 
grteat wisdom and power. The practice 
of giving names to the stars of heaven 
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was early, and is known to have been 
originated by the Chaldeans. Intima- 
tions of tHis custom we have not infre- 
quently in the Scriptures, as far back 
as the time of Job. 


Which maketh Arcturus, and Orion, and 


eiades, 
And the chambers of the South. 
Job ix. 9, 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season P 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons P 
Job xxxviii. 31, 32. 


_ This power of giving names to all the 


stars is beautifully ascribed to God in 
Ps. cxlvil. 4: 
He telleth the number of the stars, 
He calleth them all by their names. 
This view of the greatness of God ig 
more striking now than it was in the 
times of David or Isaiah. Little then, 
comparatively, was known of the hea- 
vens, or the number of the stars. But 
since the invention of the telescope, the 
view of the heavenly world has been 
enlarged almost to immensity; and 
though the expression “ he calleth them 
all by their names,” had great sublimit 
as used in the time of Isaiah, yet it 
raises in us far higher conceptions of 
the power and greatness of God when 
applied to what we know now of the 
heavens. And yet, doubtless, our view 
of the heavens is much farther beneath 
the sublime reality than were the pre- 
valent views in the time of the prophet 
beneath those which we now have. As 
an illustration of this we may remark, 
that the milky way which stretches 
across the heavens, is now ascertained 
to receive its milky appearance from 
the mingling together of the light of 
an innumerable number of stars, too re- 
mote to be seen by the naked eye. 
Dr. Herschell examined a portion of 
the milky way about fifteen degrees 
long and two broad, and found that it 
contained no fewer than fifty thousand 
Stars, large enough to be distinctly 
counted, and he suspected that that por- 
tion contained twice as many more 
which for the want of sufficient light 
in his telescope, he saw only pow and 
then. It isto be remembered, also, that 
x2 
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27. Why sayest thou, O Jacob, 


ISAIAH. 
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is hid from the Lorp, and my 


and speakest, O Israel, My ’ way i i is passed over from my 


y Ps. 77. 7, &e. 


od 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


27. Why sayest thou, O Jacob, 
And speakest, O Israel], 
«My way is hidden from JEHOVAH, 
“ And by my God my cause is passed by !” 





the galaxy, or milky way, which we see 
with the naked eye, is only one of a 
large number of nebula of similar con- 
struction, which are arranged, appa- 
rently, in strata, and which extend to 
great length in the heavens. Accord- 
ing to this, and on every correct sup- 
position in regard to the heavens, the 
number of the stars surpasses all our 
powers of computation. Yet God is 
said to lead them all forth as marshalled 
armies —how beautiful a description 
when applied to the nebule—and to call 
alltheir names! { By the greatness of 
his might. By his own power, unaided 
by others. It is his single and unas- 
sisted arm that conducts them; his own 
hand alone that sustains them. | JVot 
onc faileth. Not one is wanting; not 
one of the immense host is out of its 

lace, or unnoticed. All are arranged 
in infinite widom; all are in their proper 
places; all observe the proper order, 
and the proper times. Hew strikingly 
true is this, on the slightest inspection 
of the heavens. How impressive and 
grand is it in the higher developments 
of the discoveries of astronomy ! 

27. Why sayest thou, &c. ‘This verse 
is designed to reprove the people for 
their want of confidence in God. The 
idea is, “If God is so great; if he 
arranges the hosts of heaven with such 
unerring skill, causing all the stars to 
observe their proper place and their ex- 
act times, the interests of his people are 
safe in his hands. He will evince the 
same fidelity in regard to you. He has 
abundant power to defend you. The 
God of heaven can sustain; and if he is 
faithful to the heavens, if he preserves 
their order, if his fidelity is shown in 
their regular and uninterrupted move- 
ments from age to age, your interests 
are safe in his hand,” Piety may always 


find security in the promises of God, 
and in the assurance that the God who 
reserves the unbroken order of the 

eavens will not fail to keep and save 
his people. The language in this verse 
is to be understood as addressed to the 
Jews sighing for deliverance in their 
long and painful captivity in Babylon. 
Their city and temple had been de- 
stroyed, and had laid waste for many 
years; their captivity had been long 
and wearisome, and doubtless many 
would be ready to say, that it would 
never end. To furnish an argument to 
meet this state of despondency, the pro- 
phet sets before them this sublime de- 
scription of the faithfulness and the 
power of God. @ OJacobh. A name 
often given to the Jews as the descen- 
dants of Jacob. @ O Israel. Denot- 
ing the same. The name Israel was 
given to Jacob because he had power 
to prevail as a prince with God; 
and it became the common name by 
which his descendants were known, 
q My way is hid from the Lorn. ‘That is, 
isnot seen, or noticed. The word may 
here denote, evidently, the state, or con- 
dition; the manner of life, or the cala- 
Mities which they experienced. The 
term way is often thus employed to de- 
note the lot, condition, or manner in 
which one lives, or acts; his experience, 
or how it goes with him. Jer. xii. 1; 
Isa. x. 24; Ps. xxxvii. 5. The phrase, 
“is hid,” means that God is ignorant of 
it, or disregards it; that he does not 
attend to it; and the complaint here is, 
that God had not regarded them in their 
calamities, but had forgotten them, and 
would not interpose to save them. 
{ And my judgment. My cause. The 
word here refers to their condition 
among the people where they were cap- 
tive, and by whom they were oppressed. 
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28. Hast thou not known? hast 
thou not heard, that the everlast- 
ing God, the Lorp, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
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not, * neither is weary? there * ts 
no searching of his understands 


= ch. 59. 1, @ Ps. 147.& 
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28. Hast thou not known ? 
Hast thou not heard? 
JEHOVAH is the everlasting God, 
The Creator of the ends of the earth ; 
He fainteth not, nor is he weary, 
His understanding is unsearchable. 





They are represented as being deprived 
of their liberty ; and they here complain 
that God disregarded their cause ; that 
he did not come forth to vindicate them, 
and deliver them from their oppressions 
and their trials. 

28. Hast thou not known? This is 
the language of the prophet reproving 
them for their despondency, and for 
complaining of being forsaken, and 
assuring them that God was able to de- 
liver them, and that he was faithful to 
his promises. This argument of the 
prophet, which continues to the close of 
the chapter, comprises the main scope 
of the chapter, which is to induce them 
to put confidence in God, and to believe 
that he was able and willing to deliver 
them. The phrase, “ Hast thou not 
known?” &c., refers to the fact that the 
Jewish people had had an abundant op- 
portunity of learning, in their history, 
and from their fathers, the true charac- 
ter of God, and his entire ability to save 
them. No people had had so much 
light on this subject, and now that they 
were in trial, they ought to recal their 
former knowledge of his character, and 
remember his former dealings of faith- 
fulness with them and their fathers. 
It is well for the people of God in times 
of calamity and trial to recal to their 
recollection his former dealings with 
them and his church. That history 
will furnish abundant sources of conso- 
lation, and abundant assurances that 
their interests are safe in his hands, 
@ Hast thou not heard. From the tra- 
ditions of the fathers; the instruction 
which you have received from ancient 
times, A large part of the knowledge 


of the Jews was traditionary; and these 
attributes of God, as a faithful God, had, 
no doubt, constituted an important part 
of the knowledge which had thus been 
communicated to them. ( Zhe ever- 
lasting God. The God who has existed 
from eternity, unlike the idols of the 
heathen. If he was from eternity, he 
would be unchangeable, and his pur- 
poses could not fail. 1 The Creator of 
the ends of the earth. The phrase, “the 
ends of the earth,” means the same as 
the earth itself. The earth is some- 
times spoken of as a vast plain having | 
limits or boundaries, (see ver. 22.) It 
is probable that this was the prevail- 
ing idea among the ancients. Comp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 17; 1 Sam. i, 10; Ps. xix. 
6; xxii. 27; xlviit. 10; Ixv. 5; Ixvil. 7 3 
xcvill. 3; Isa. xlili. 6; xiv, 22; lit. 10. 
The argument here is, that he who has 
formed the earth could not be exhausted 
or weary in so small a work as that of 
defending and protecting his people, 
q] Fainteth not. Is not fatigued or exe 
hausted. That God who has formed and 
sustained all things, is not exhausted in 
his powers, but is able still to defend 
and guard his people. There is no 
searching. ‘There is no finding out, or 
comprehending. It is impossible to in- 
vestigate so as fully to learn what he 1s, 
or what are his designs, 4] His under- 
standing. The God who made all things 
must be infinitely wise. There is proof 
of boundless skill in the works of his 
hands, and it is impossible for finite 
mind fully and adequately to search out 
all the proofs of his wisdom and skill, 
Man can see only a part—a small part, 
while the vast ocean, the boundless 
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29. He ® giveth power to the 
faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. 

6 2 Cor. 12. 9, 


ISAIAH. 
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30. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall: : 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


29. He giveth power to the faint ; 

To those who have no might he gives abundant strength. 
30. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 

And the young men shall utterly fall. 





deep of his wisdom lies still unexplored. 
This thought is beautifully expressed 
by Zophar in Job xi. 7—9: 
Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection ? 
It is as high as heaven; 
What canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell: 
What canst thou know ? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea. 

The argument here is, that that God 
who has made all things, must be inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants of his 
people. He must see all their sights, 
and their sufferings; and must know 
all that they needed. They had, there- 
fore, no reason to complain that their 
way was hidden from the Lord, and 
their cause passed over by him. Per- 
haps also, it is implied, that as his 
understanding was vast, they ought not 
to expect to be able to comprchend the 
reason of all his doings, but should ex- 
pect that there would be much that 
was Mysterious aud unsearchable. The 
reasons of his doings are often hid from 
his people; and their consolation is to 
be found in the assurance that he is 
infinitely wise, and that he who rules 
over the universe must know what is 
best, and CANNOT ERR, 

29. He giveti: power to the faint, To 
his weak, and feeble people. To those 
unable to defend and deliver them- 
selves. To those who are conscious of 
their weakness, and who Jook to him for 
aid. This is one of his attributes; and 
his people, therefore, should put their 
trust in him, and look to him for aid. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9.—The design of 
this verse is to give consolation to the 
weak and afflicted and down-trodden 
people in Babylon, by recalling to their 


minds the truth that it was one of the 
characteristics of God that he ministered 
strength to those who were conscious 
of their own feebleness, and who looked 
to him for support. It is a truth, howe 
ever, a8 applicable to us as to them—a 
truth inestimubly precious to those who 
feel that they are weak and feeble, and 
who look to God for aid. Such he 
never leaves, nor forsakes. 


30. Even the youths shall faint. The 
most vigorous young men; those in 
whom we expect manly strength, and 
who are best fitted to endure hardy 
toil, They became weary by labour. 
Their powers are soon exhausted. The 
design here is, to contrast the most 
vigorous and manly of the human race 
with God; and to show that while all 
their powers fail, the power of God is 
unexhausted, and inexhaustible. And 
the young men. ‘The word here used 
denotes properly those who are chosen, 
or selected (arya, Greek, éxAexror), and 
may be applied to those who were se- 
lected or chosen for any hazardous ens 
terprise, or dangerous achievement in 
war; those who would be selected for 
vigor, or activity. The meaning is, 
that the most chosen or elect of the 
human family—the most vigorous and 
manly must be exhausted by toil, or 
worn down by fatigue, or paralysed by 
sickness or death; but that the powers 
of God never grew weary; and that 
those who trust in him should never 
become faint, and fail. The most 
vigorous among men, if they trusted to 
their own powers, and relied on their 
own efforts, would soon become weary; 
the feeblest of his people, if they trusted 
in God would renew their strength, and 
rise as on eagles’ wings, 
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31. But they ° that wait upon 
the Lorp shall ' renew ¢ their 
strength; they shall mount up 


eo Ps. 84. 7; 92. 1, 13. ) change. 
d@ Pa, 103. 5. 
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with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, © and not be weary; and they 
shali walk ‘ and not fuint. 


e Heb. 12.1. J Mic. 4.5 
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31. But they who trust in JEnovau shall gather new strength; 
They shalt ascend as on the wings of eagles; 
They shall run and not be weary; 
They shall walk and not faint. 





31. But they that watt upon the Lorn. 
The word rendered “ wait upon” here, 
from yp, denotes properly to wait in 
the sense of expecting. The phrase 
“to wait on JEHOVAH,” means to wait 
for his help; that is, to. trust in him, to 
put our hope or confidence in him. It 
is applicable to those who are in cir- 
cumstances of danger or want, and who 
see no relief but in him, and who look 
to him for his merciful interposition. 
Here it properly refers to those who 
were suffering a long and grievous cap- 
tivity in Babylon, and who had no 
prospect of deliverance but in him. 
They were weak and feeble; oppressed 
and down-trodden, and there was none 
but God who could deliver. The 
phrase is applicable also to ad/ who feel 
that they are weak, feeble, guilty, and 
helpless, and who in view of this put 
their trust in JEHovAH. The promise, 
or assurance, here is general in its na- 
ture, and is as applicable to his people 
now as it was in the times of the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Leligion, or the 
service of God, is often expressed in the 
Scriptures by “ waiting on JEHOVAH,” 
2. €., by looking to him for aid, expect- 
ing deliverance through his aid, putting 
the trust in him. See Ps. xxv. 3, 5, 21; 
KXVil. 14; xxxvu. 7, 9, 34; Ixix, 3. 
Comp. Note, Isa. vill. 17; xxx. 18. It 
does not imply inactivity, or want of 
personal exertion; it implies merely 
that our hope of aid and salvation is in 
him —a feeling that is as consistent 

. With the most strenuous endeavours to 
secure the object, as it is with a state of 
inactivity and indolence. Indeed, no 
inan can wait on God in a proper 
Manner who docs not use the means 


which he has appointed for conveying 
to us his blessing. To wait on him 
without using any means to obtain his 
aid is to tempt him; to expect mira- 
culous interposition is unauthorized, 
and must meet with disappointment. 
And they only wait on him in a proper 
manner who expect his blessing in the 
common modes in which he imparts it 
to men—in the use of those means and 
efforts which he has appointed, and 
which he is accustomed to bless. The 
farmer who should wait for God to 
plough and sow his fields, would not 
only be disappointed, but would be 
guilty of provoking God. And so the 
man who waits for God to do what he 
ought to do; to save him without using 
any of the means of grace, or without 
giving up his heart to him, will not 
only be disappointed, but will provoke 
his displeasure. J Shall renew their 
strength. Marg., change. The Hebrew 
word commonly means to chunye, to 
alter; and then to revive, to renew, to 
cause to flourish again; ase. g., a tree 
that has decayed and fallen down. See 
Note, ch. ix. 10. Comp. Job xiv. 7. 
Here, it is evidently used in the sense 
of renewing, or causing to revive; to 
increase, and restore that which is de- 
cayed. It means that the people of 
God who trust in him shall become 
strong in faith; able to contend with 
their spiritual foes, to gain the victory 
over their sins, and to discharge aright 
the duties, and to meet aright the trials 
of life. God gives them strength, if 
they put their trust in him, and seek 
him in the way of his appointment—a 
promise which has been verified in the 
experience of his people in every age 
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| They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles, Lowth translates this, 


They shall put forth fresh feathers like the 
moulting eagle; 


and in his note on the passage remarks, 
that “it has been a common and popular 
opinion that the eagle lives and re- 
tains his vigour to a great age; and 
that beyond the common lot of other 
birds, he moults in his old age, and re- 
news his feathers, and with them his 
youth.” He supposes that the passage 
in Ps, ciii. 5, “So that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s,” refers to this 
fact. That this was a common and 
popular opinion among the ancients, 
there can be no doubt, and is clearly 
proved by Bochart, Hieroz. P. 2, Lib. 
11. ¢c. i. pp. 165—169. The upinion was, 
that at stated times the eagle plunged 
itself in the sea and cast off its old 
feathers, and that new feathers started 
forth, and that thus the eagle lived often 
to the hundredth year, and then threw 
itself in the sea and died. See Bochart. 
In accordance with this opinion, the 
LXX render this passage, ‘ They shall 
put forth fresh feathers, rrepogunoovory, 
like eagles;” and the Vulgate “ assu- 
ment pennas sicut aquile.” The Chal- 
dee renders it, “ They who trust in the 
Lord shall be gathered from the cap- 
tivity, and shall increase their strength, 
and renew their youth as a germ which 
grows up; upon wings of eagles shall 
they run, and not be fatigued,” &c.— 
But whatever may be the truth in re- 
gard to the eagle, there is no reason to 
believe that Isaiah here had any refer- 
ence to the fact that it moults in its old 
age, The translation of Lowth was de- 
rived from the Septuagint, and not from 
the Hebrew text. The meaning of the 
Hebrew is simply, “ they shall ascend 
on wings as eagles,” or ‘they shall lift 
up the wings as eagles ;” and the image 
is derived from the fact that the eagle 
rises on the most vigorous wing of any 
bird, and that it ascends apparently far- 
ther towards the sun. It rises high, and 
keeps its vigorous course; and the figure, 
therefore, denotes strength, elevation, 
vigor of purpose; strong and manly 
piety; an elevation above the world; 
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communion with God, and a nearness 
to his throne —as the eagle ascends 
towards the sun. | They shall run, 
and not be weary, &. This passage, 
also is but another mode of expressing 
the same idea—that they who trust in 
God should be vigorous, elevated, un- 
wearied; that he should sustain and 
uphold them; and that in his service 
they should never faint.—This was at 
first designed to be applied to the Jews 
in captivity in Babylon, to induce them 
to put their trust in God. But it is as ap- 
fe to Christians as it was to them. 
t is of a general nature; and is as true 
now as it was at that time. It has 
been found in the experience of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, that by 
waiting on the Lord the heart has been 
invigorated; the faith has been con- 
firmed, and the affections have been 
raised above the world. Strength has been 
given to bear trial without murmuring; 
to engage in arduous duty without faint- 
ing, and to pursue the perilous and toil- 
some journey of life without exhaus- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
ANALYSIS. 


The design of this chapter is, evi- 
dently, the same as that of the preced- 
ing, and this is to be regarded as the 
continuation of the argument com- 
menced there. Its object is to lead 
those who were addressed, to put cone 
fidence in God. In the introduction to 
ch. xl. it was remarked, that this is to 
be regarded as addressed to the exile 
Jews in Babylon near the close of their 
captivity. Their country, city, and 
temple had been laid waste. The pro- 
phet represents himself as bringing con- 
solation to them in this situation; and 
particularly by the assurance that their 
long captivity was about to end; and 
that they were about to be restored to 
their own land, and that their mournful 
captivity was to be succeeded by brighter 
and happier times. In the previous 
chapter, there were general reasons 
given why they should put their con- 
fidence in God—arising from the firm- 
ness of his promises, the fact that he 
had created all things, that he had all 
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1. Keep silence * before me, O 
islands; and let the people renew 
a Zech. 2, 13. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
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their strength: let them come 


near; then let them speak: let us 
come near together to judgment. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


1. Be silent before me, ye distant lands; 
And the people, let them gather strength! 
Let them come near; then let them speak : 
Let us enter into debate together ! 


power, &c. In this chapter, there is a 
more specific view given, and a clearer 
light thrown on the mode in which de- 
liverance would be brought to them. 
The prophet specifies that God would 
raise up adeliverer, and that that de- 
liverer would be able to subdue, under 
the direction of God, all their enemies. 
The dependence of their enemies on 
their idols would avail them nothing; 
for it was the purpose of God to effect 
deliverance for his people. The chapter 
may be conveniently divided into the 
following parts :— 


I, God calls the distant nations to an 
inquiry, or a public investigation of 
his ability to aid his people; to an ar- 
gument whether he was able to deliver 
his people, and to the statement of the 
reasons why they should confide in 
hin, ver. 1. 

II. He specifies that he will raise up 
a man from the east—who should be 
able to overcome the enemies of the 
Jews, and to effect their deliverance. 
This, the prophet says, was to be ef- 
fected by JEHOVAH, vs. 2—4. 

III. The consternation of the nations 
at the approach of Cyrus, and their ex- 
cited and agitated fleeing to their idols 
is set forth, vs. 5—7. 

IV. God gives to his people the as- 
surance of his protection and friendship, 
vs. 8—14. ‘This is shown (1) because 
they were the children of Abraham, his 
friend, and he was bound in covenant 
faithfulness to protect them, vs, 8, 9. 
(2) by direct assurance that he would 
aid and protect them; that though they 
were feeble, yet he was strong enough 
to deliver them, vs. 10—14. 

V. He says that he will enable them 
to overcome and scatter their foes, as 


the chaff is driven away on the moun- 
tains by the whirlwind, vs. 15, 16. 

VI. He gives to his people, who are 
poo: wd needy, the special promise of 
assistance and comfort. He will meet 
them in their desolate condition, and 
will give them consolation as if foun 
tains were opened in deserts, and trees, 
producing grateful shade and fruit, were 
planted in the wilderness, vs. 17—20. 

VII. He appeals directly to the ene- 
mies of the Jews, to the worshippers of 
idols. He challenges them to give any 
evidence of the power or the divinity of 
their idols. He appeals to the fact that 
he had foretold future events; that he 
had raised up a deliverer for his people 
in proof of his divinity, and his power 
to save, vs. 21—29. 

The argument of the whole is, that no 
confidence is to be placed in idols; that 
the idol gods were unable to defend the 
nations which trusted in them; that 
God would raise up a mighty prince 
who should be able to deliver the Jews 
from their long and painful captivity: 
and that they, therefore, should put 
their trust in JEHOVAH. 

1. Keep silence before me. Comp. 
Zech. ii. 13. ‘The idea is, that the people 
who were addressed here—the islands— 
the heathen nations, were to be silent 
while God should speak, or be silent 
with a view of entering into an argu- 
ment with him respecting the compa- 
rative power of God and of idols to de 
fend their respective worshippers. The 
argument is stated in the following 
verses, and preparatory to the statement 
of that argument, the people are ex- 
horted to be silent. This is prohably 
to show a proper awe and reverence for 
JEHOVAH, before whom the argument 
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2.. Who raised up ' the righteous | to his foot, gave © the nations be- 


man from the east, called.» him 
} righteousness. b oh, 46. 1L 


c Ezra }. 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Who hath raised up, from the East, the just man, 
And called him to follow his steps, 





was to be conducted; and to evince a 
proper sense of the magnitude and 
sacredness of the inguiry. Comp. ver. 
21. The maia idea is, that the nations 
should evince reverence when they 
come before JEHovad ; that they should 
feel that they are in his presence; and 
that when they are about to speak in his 
presence, to argue, or plead with him, 
their minds should be calm ; they should 
be still, and think of God; they should 
bring themselves into a suitable frame 
t enter into an argument with the 
High und Holy One. And it may be re- 
mai ked here, that the same reasons will 
appiy to all approaches which are made 
to God. When we are about to come 
before him in prayer, or praise ; to con- 
fess our sins and to plead for pardon, or 
for the salvation of the world ; when we 
engage in argument respecting his being, 
plans, or perfections; or when we draw 
near to him in the closet, the family, 
or the sanctuary, the mind should be 
filled with awe and reverence. It is 
well, it is proper, to pause and re- 
flect, and think of what our emotions 
should be, and of what we should say 
betore God. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. 
€ O islands. (ox.) This word pro- 
perly means islands, and is so trans- 
Jated here by the Vulg., the LXX, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic. 
But the word also is used to denote 
maritime countries; countries that were 
situated on sea-coasts, or the regions 
beyond sea. See Note, ch. xx. 6. The 
word is applied, therefore, to the islands 
of the Mediterranean; to the maritime 
coasts; and then, also, it comes to be 
used in the sense of any distant lands; 
any lands or coasts far remote, or be- 

ond sea. See Jer.xxv.22; Isa. xxiv. 15; 

ote, xl. 15; xlii.4, 10, 12; xlix.1;xli.5; 
Ps. Ixxii. 10; Dan. xi. 18. Here it is evi- 
dently used in the sense of distant 


nations or lands; the people who were 
far from Palestine, and who were the 
worshippers of idols. The argument is 
represented as being wrth them, and 
they are invited to prepare their minds 
by suitable reverence for God, for a con- 
templation of the argument which was 
to be presented. | And let the people. 
This evidently denotes the people, or 
the inhabitants of the “islands;”’ those 
who dwelt in the remote lands referred 
to by the word “islands,” the heathen 
world, those with whom the argument 
about the power of God was to be con- 
ducted. | Renew their strength. On 
the word “renew,” see Note, ch. xl. 31. 
Here it means, “ Let them make them- 
selves strong; let them prepare the 
argument ; let them be ready to urge as 
strong reasons as possible; let them fit 
themselves to enter into the controversy 
about the power and glory of JEHovAH.” 
See ver. 21. | Let them come near. 
When they have made all suitable pre- 
paration, and are ready to defend their 
cause. 4 Let us come near together to 
judgment. The word “judgment” here 
means, evidently, controversy, argu- 
mentation, debate. ‘Thus it is used in 
Job ix. 32, The language is that which 
is used of two parties who come togee 
ther to try a cause, to argue a question, 
or to engage in debate; and the sense 
is, that God proposes to enter into an 
argumentation with the entire heathen 
world in regard to his power and ability 
to save his people; that is, he proposes 
to show the reasons why they should 
trust in him, rather than dread those 
under whose power they then were, and 
by whom they had been oppressed. 
Lowth renders it, correctly expressing 
the sense, “ Let us enter into solemn 
debate together.” 


2. Who raised up. Who has excited, 
(v97, hévir,) awaked, aroused. Tho 
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fore him, and made Aém rule over | to his sword, and as driven stub-. 
kings? he gave chem as the dust | ble to his bow. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


And subdued nations before him, 

And given him dominion over kings P 
Who gave them like dust to his swerd, 
And like driven stubble to his bow ? 





word is usually applied to the act of 
arousing one from sleep, Zech. iv. 1; 
Cant. ii. 7; iii. 5; viii. 4; then to awake, 
er arouse, to stir up to any enterprise. 
Gere it means, that God had caused the 
man here referred to, to awake for the 
overthrow of their enemies; it was by 
his agency that he had been qualified 
for this undertaking, and been led to 
form the plans which should result in 
their, deliverance. This is the first 
argument, or consideration, which God 
urges to induce his people to put confi- 
dence in him, and to hope for deliver- 
ance ; and the fact that He had raised up 
and qualified such a man for the work, he 
urges as a proof that he would certainly 
protect and guard his people. {| Zhe 
righteous man. Heb., Righteousness. 
(pry, tzédhtq.) The LXX render it lite- 
Tally, ducatocurny, righteousness. ‘The 
Vulgate renders it, “the just;” the 
Syriac as the LXX. The word here 
evidently means, as in our translation, 
the just or righteous man. It is common 
in the Hebrew, as in other languages, to 
put the abstract for the concrete, 
@ From the east. The east of Palestine 
—the name east being given to all the 
countries that were situated east of that 
land. In regard to the person here re- 
ferred to, there have been three princi- 
pal opinions, which it may be proper 
briefly to notice. (1.) The first is, that 
which refers it to Abraham. This is 
the interpretation of the Chaldee Para- 
phrase, which renders it, “ Who has 
publicly led from the east Abraham, the 
chosen of the just ;” and this interpre- 
tation has been adopted by Jarchi, 
Kimchi, Abarbanel, and by the Jewish 
writers generally. They say that it 
means that God had called Abraham 
trom the east; that he conducted him 


to the land of Canaan, and enabled him 
to vanquish the people who resided 
there, and particularly that he vane 
quished the kings of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and delivered Lot from their 
hands, Gen. xiv.; and that this is de- 
signed by God to show them that he 
who had thus raised up Abraham would 
raise up them also in the east, and would 
defend them. There are, however, ob- 
jections to this interpretation which 
seem to be insuperable, a few of which 
may be referred to. (a.) The country 
from which Abraham came, the land of 
Chaldea or Mesopotamia, is not come 
monly in the Scriptures called “the 
east,” but the north. See Jer. i. 13, 14, 
15; iv. 6; vi. 1; xxiii. 8; xxxi. 8; xxv. 
9,26; xlvi.10; 1.3; Dan. xi. 6, 8, 11. 
This country was situated to the north- 
east of Palestine, and it is believed is 
no where in the Scriptures called the 
country of the east. (6.) The descrip- 
tion which is here given of what was 
accomplished by him who was raised 
up from the east, is not one that applies 
tu Abraham. It supposes more impor- 
tant achievements than any that signal 
ized the father of the faithful. ‘There 
were no acts in the life of Abraham 
that can be regarded as subduing the 
‘‘nations” before him; as ruling over 
‘“‘kings;” or as scattering them like the 
dust, or the stubble. It was not a cha- 
racteristic of Abraham that he was a 
warrior, or that he spread desolation 
around him. Indeed, he appears to 
have been engaged but in one military 
adventure—the rescue of Lot—and that 
was of so slight and unimportant a cha- 
racter as not to form the peculiarity of 
his public life. Had Abraham been 
referred to here, it would have been 
for some other trait than that of a cone 
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queror, or military chieftain. (c.) We 
shall see that the description and the 
connexion require us to understand it of 
another—of Cyrus. (2.) A second 
opinion is, that it refers directly and 
entirely to the Messiah. Many of the 
fathers, as Jerome, Cyril, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, Procopius, held this opinion. 
But the objections to this are obvious 
and insuperable. (a.) It is not true that 
the Messiah was raised up from the 
east. He was born in the land of Judea, 
and always lived in that land. (4.) The 
description here is by no means one 
that applies to hin. It is the descrip- 
tion of a warrior and a conqueror; of 
one who subdued nations and scattered 
them before him. (c.) The connexion 
and design of the passage does not ad- 
mit of the interpretation. That design 
is, to lead the Jews in exile to put con- 
fidence in God, and to hope for a speedy 
rescue. In order to this, the prophet 
directs them to the fact that a king ap- 
peared in the east ; that he carried deso- 
lation before him; that he scattered the 
nations; and from these facts they were 
to infer that they would themselves be 
delivered, and that God would be their 
protector. But how would this design 
be accomplished by a reference to so 
remote an event as the coming of the 
Messiah? (3.) The third opinion there- 
fore remains, that this refers to Cyrus, 
the Persian monarch by whom Babylon 
was taken, and by whom the Jews were 
restored to their own land. In support 
of this interpretation, a few considera- 
tions may be adverted to. (a.) It agrees 
with the fact in regard to the country 
from which Cyrus came for purposes of 
conquest. He came from the land 
which is everywhere in the Scriptures 
called the East. (6.) It agrees with the 
specifications which Isaiah elsewhere 
makes, where Cyrus is mentioned by 
name, and where there can be no danger 
of error in regard to the interpreta- 
tion. See ch. xliv. 28; xlv. 1—4, 13. 
Thus in ch. xlvi. 11, it is said of Cyrus, 
“calling a ravenous bird from the east, 
the man that executeth my command- 
ments from a far country.” (c.) The 
entire description here is one that ap- 
plies in a remarkable manner to Cyrus, 
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as will be shown more fally in the 
Notes on the particular expressions 
which occur. (dy This supposition ac- 
cords with the design of the prophet. 
It was to be an assurance to them, not 
only that God would raise up such a 
man, but that they should be delivered ; 
and as this was intended to comfort 
them in Babylon, it was intended that 
when they were apprised of the con- 
quests of Cyrus, they were to be assured 
of the fact that God was their protector; 
and those conquests, therefore, were to 
be regarded by them as a sign, or proof, 
that God would deliver them. This 
opinion is held by Vitringa, Rosen- 
miiller, and probably by a large majority 
of the most intelligent commentators. 
The only objection of weight to it is 
that suggested by Lowth, that the cha- 
racter of “a righteous man” does not 
apply to Cyrus. But to this it mgy be 
replied, that the word may be used, not 
in the sense of pious, or of a true wore 
shipper of God, but to denote one who 
was disposed to do justly, who was not 
a tyrant; and especially it may be ap- 
plied to him on account of his righteous- 
ness, or justice, in delivering the Jews 
from their hard and oppressive bondage 
in Babylon, and restoring them to their 
own land. ‘That was an act of eminent 
public justice; and the favors which he 
showed them in protecting them, in 
enabling them to rebuild their city and 
temple, were such as to render it not 
improper that this appellation should be 
given to him. It may be added, also, 
that Cyrus was a prince eminently dis- 
tinguished for justice and equity, and 
for a mild and kind administration over 
his own subjects. Xenophon has de- 
scribed his character at length, and pro- 
posed him as an example of a just mo- 
narch, and his government as an example 
of an equitable administration. All the 
ancient writers celebrate his humanity 
and benevolence. Comp. Diod., lib. xiii. 
p. 342, and the Cyropeedia of Xenophon 
everywhere. Though he was distin- 
guished as a conqueror, yet he was 
mild in his administration, and though 
he subdued many nations, yet he was 
not chargeable with cruelty or oppres- 
sion. As there will be frequent oce 
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easion to refer to Cyrus in the Notes on 
the chapters which follow, it may be 

roper here to present a very brief out- 
ine of his public actions, that his 
agency in the deliverance of the Jews 
may be more fully appreciated. Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses, the Persian, 
and of Mandane, the daughter of Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes. Astyages is in 
Scripture called Abasuerus. Cambyses 
was, according to Xenophon, (Cyro- 
peedia, b. 1,) king of Persia, or, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, he was a nobleman. 
Herod. b. 1, ¢.107. If he was the king 
of Persia, of course Cyrus was the heir 
of the throne. Cyrus was born in his 
father’s court, A.M. 3405, or B.c. 595, 
and was educated with great care. At 
the age of twelve years, his grandfather, 
Astyages, sent for him and his mother 
Mandane to court, and he was treated, 
of course, with great care and attention. 
Astyages, or Ahasuerus, had a son by 
the name of Cyaxares, who was born 
about a year before Cyrus, and who was 
heir to the throne of Media. Some time 
after this, the son of the king of Assyria 
having invaded Media, Astyages, with 
his son Cyaxares, and his grandson 
Cyrus marched against him. Cyrus 
defeated the Assyrians, but was soon 
after recalled by his father Cambyses to 
Persia, that he might be near him. At 
the age of sixteen, indeed, and when at 
the court of his grandfather, Cyrus sig- 
nalized himself for his valor in a war 
with the king of Babylon. Evil-Mero- 
dach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, had invaded the territories of 
Media, but was repelled with great loss, 
and Cyrus pursued him with great 
slaughter to his own borders. ‘This in- 
vasion of Evil-Merodach laid the foun- 
dation of the hostility between Babylon 
and Media, which was not terminated 
until Babylon was taken and destroyed 
by the united armies of Media and 
Persia. When Astyages died, after a 
reign of thirty-five years, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, the uncle 
of Cyrus. He was still involved in a 
war with the Babylonians. Cyrus was 
made general of the Persian troops, and 
at the head of an army of 30,000 men 
was sent to assist Cyaxares, whom the 
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Babylonians were preparing to attack. 
The Babylonian monarch at this time 
was Neriglissar, who had murdered 
Evil-Merodach, and who had usurped 
the crown of Babylon. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus carried on the war against Baby- 
lon during the reigns of Neriglissar and 
his son Laborosoarchod, and of Nabon- 
adius. The Babylonians were defeated, 
and Cyrus carried his arms into the 
countries to the west beyond the river 
Halys—a river running north into the 
Euxine Sea, and subdued Cappadocia, 
and conquered Cresus, the rich king of 
Lydia, and subdued almost all Asia 
Minor. Having conquered this country, 
he returned again, re-crossed the Eu- 
phrates, turned his arms against the 
Assyrians, and subdued them, and then 
laid siege to Babylon, and took it, (see 
Notes on ch. xiii, xiv.,) and subdued 
that mighty kingdom. During the life 
of Cyaxares, his uncle, he acted in con- 
junction with him. On the death of 
this king of Media, Cyrus married his 
daughter, and thus united the crowns of 
Media and Persia. After this marriage, 
he subdued all the nations between 
Syria and the Red Sea, and died at the 
age of seventy, after a reign of thirty 
years. Cyaxuares, the uncle of Cyrus, is 
in the Scripture called Darius the Mede, 
(Dan. v. 31,¥ and it is said there, that it 
was by him that Babylon was taken. 
But Babylon was taken by the valor of 
Cyrus, though acting in connexion with, 
and under Cyaxares; and it said to have 
been taken by Cyaxares, or Darius, 
though it was done by the personal 
valor of Cyrus. Josephus says that 
Darius with his ally, Cyrus, destroyed 
the kingdom of Babylon. Ant. b. xii. 
c. 13. Jerome assigns three reasons 
why Babylon is said in the Scriptures 
to have been taken by Darius, or 
Cyaxares; first, because he was the 
elder of the two; secondly, because 
the Medes were at that time more 
famous than the Persians; and thirdly, 
because the uncle ought to be pre- 
ferred to the nephew. The Greek 
writers say that Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus, without mentioning Cyaxares or 
Darius, doubtless because it was done 
solely by his valor. For a full account 
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3. He pursued them, ad passed | had not gone with his feet. 


1 safely; even by the way that he 


Vin peace. 


TRANSLATION. 


3. He pursued them, and passed in safety, 
By a path which his foot had never trodden. 





— 


vf the reign of Cyrus, see Xenophon’s 
Cyropadia, Herodotus, and the ancient 

rt of the Universal History, vol. iv. 

d. Lond. 1779, 8vo. 4 Called him to 
his foot. Lowth renders this, “ Hath 
called him to attend his steps.” Noyes 
renders it, “ Him whom victory meeteth 
in his march.” Grotius, “Called him 
that he should follow him,” and he re- 
fers to Gen. xii. 1; Josh. xxiv. 3; Heb. 
xi. 8. Rosenmiller renders it, “ Who 
hath called from the east that man to 
whom righteousness occurs at his feet,” 
z. é., attends him. But the idea seems 
to be, that God had called him to follow 
him as a leader; he had directed him, 
he had influenced him to follow him 
as one follows a guide at his feet, or 
close to him. { Gave the nations be- 
fore him. That is, subdued nations be- 
fore him. This is justly descriptive of 
the victorious career of Cyrus. Among 
the nations whom he subdued, were 
the Armenians, the Cappadocians, the 
Lydians, the Phrygians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, comprising a very 
large portion of the world known at 
that time. Cyrus subdued, according 
to Xenophon, all the nations lying be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian seas on 
the north, to the Red Sea on the south, 
and even Egypt, so that his own pro- 
clamation was true: “JEHOVAH, God 
of heaven, hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth.” ‘{ And made him 
rule over kings? As the kings of Babylon, 
of Lydia, of Cappadocia, &c., who were 
brought into subjection under him, and 
acknowledged their dependence on him. 
@ He gave them as the dust to his 
sword. He has scattered, or destroyed 
them by his sword, as the dust is 
driven before the wind. A similar ex- 
pression is used by David: 





Then did I beat them small as the dust before 


the wind, 
I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 
Pa. xvili. 42. 
@ And as driven stubble. Stubble that 


is driven by the wind, The allusion 
is to the process of fanning, or cleaning 
grain. The grain was thrown by a 
shovel or fan in the air, and was thus 
winnowed, and the stubble or chaff was 
driven away. So it is said of the na- 
tions before Cyrus, implying that they 
were utterly scattered, that they had no 
power to resist him, and that they were 
entirely destroyed. J Zo his bow. The 
bow was one of the common weapons 
of war; and the inhabitants of the 
east were distinguished for its use. 
The idea in this verse is very beautiful, 
and is one that is often employed m 
the sacred Scriptures, and by Isaiah 
himself. See Job xxi. 18; Ps. 1. 43 
xxxv.5; Note, xvii. 13; xxix.5. Comp, 
Hos, xii. 3. 


3. He pursued them. When they were 
driven away. He followed on, and de- 
voted them to discomfiture and ruin. 
4{ And passed safely. Marg., as in the 
Hebrew, “in peace.” That is, he fol- 
lowed them uninjured; 2 e., they had 
no power to rally; he was not led 
into ambush, and he was safe as far 
as he chose to pursue them, { Even by 
the way that he had not gone with his feet. 
By a way that he had not been accus- 
tomed to march; in an unusual journey ; 
in a land of strangers. Cyrus had 
passed his early years on the east of 
the Euphrates. In his conquests he 
crossed that river, and extended his 
march beyond even the river Halys to 
the western extremity of Asia, and even 
to Egypt and the Red Sea. The idea 
here is, that he had not travelled in 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


4, Who hath wrought and done | 
it, calling the generations from | 


Sts 


5. The isles saw #, and feared; 
the ends of the earth were afraid, 


the beginning? I the Lorp, the | drew near, and came. 


first, ¢ and with the last; I am he. 
d Rev.1.17; 22.18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
4. Who hath performed and done these things, 
Calling the generation from the beginning ? 


J Jenovay, the first, 


And with the last I am the same. 

5. The distant nations saw, and were afraid ; 
The ends of the earth were astonished ; 
They drew near; they came together. 


these regions until he did it for pur- 

s of conquest; an idea which is 
strictly in accordance with the truth of 
history. 

4. Who hath wrought and done it. 
By whom has ail this been accom- 
plished? Has it been by the arm of 
Cyrus? Has it been by human skill 
and power? The design of this ques- 
tion is obvious. It is to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that all this has been 
done by God, and that he who had 
raised up such a man, and had accom- 
plished all this by means of him, had 
power to deliver his people. J Calling 
the generations from the beginning ? The 
idea here seems to be, that all the na- 
tions that dwell on the earth in every 
place owed their origin to God. He 
had founded them—he had directed 
them—he had ordered the circumstances 
of their being. Comp. Acts xvii. 26. 
The word “calling” here seems to be 
used in the sense of commanding, 
directing, or ordering them; and the 
truth taught is, that all the nations were 
under his control, and had been from 
the beginning. It was not only true of 
Cyrus, and his armies, and of those who 
were subdued before him, but it was 
true of all the nations and generations. 
The object seems to be to lift up the 
thoughts from the conquests of Cyrus 
to God’s universal dominion over all 
the nations from the beginning of the 
world. | J the Lorp. I Jenovag. 
That is, I have done this. 


A RR ONES ONE RS | 


tion that it has all been done. {| The 
first. Before any creature was made; 
existing before any other being. It im- 
plies that he had always existed. The 
description that God here gives of him- 
self as “the first and the last,” is one 
that is often applied to him in the 
Scriptures, and is one that properly ex- 
presses eternity. See ch. xliv. 6; xlviil 
12. It is remarkable, also, that this exe 
pression, which so obviously implies 
proper eternity, is applied to the Lord 
Jesus in Rev. 1. 17, and xxii. 183. 
@ And with the last. The usual form 
in which this is expressed is simply 
“the last,” ch. xliv. 6; xlviil. 12. he 
idea here seems to be, “and with the 
last, 1 am the same;” 2. e., [ am une 
changing and eternal. None will sub- 
sist after me; since with the last of men, 
and all created objects I shall be the 
same that I was in the beginning. No- 
thing would survive God; or in other 
words, he would exist for ever and ever. 
The argament here is, that to this un- 
changing and eternal God who had thus 
raised up and directed Cyrus, and sub- 
dued the nations before him, and who 
had control over all nations, they might 
commit themselves, with unwavering 
confidence, and be assured that he was 
able to protect and deliver them. 

5. The isles saw it. The distant 
nations. Note, ver. 1. They saw what 
was done in the conquests of the man 
whom God in this remarkable manner 


It is by my | had raised up. They were witnesees of 


counsel, power, and providential direc- | what God had done by his instrumen- 
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6. They helped every once his 
neighbour; and every one said to 
his brother, Be ! of good courage. 

7. So the carpenter encouraged 
the! goldsmith, and hethatsmooth- 


I arene: : 
e cb. 40. 19. or, the founder. 
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eth with the hammer ? him that 
smote the anvil, * saying, It is 
ready for the sodering: and he 
fastened it with nails, tha¢ it should 
not be moved. 


2 or, the smiting. 
3 or, saying of the soder, It is good. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


6. Every man assisted his neighbor, 
And to his brother he said, “‘ Be of good courage.” 
7. And the carver encouraged the anit: 
He that smootheth with the hammer him that smote on the anvil, 





tality ; and they had had demonstration, 
therefore, of the mighty power of JE- 
HOVAH above the power of idols. € And 
Jeared, Were alarmed and trembled. 
All were apprehensive that they would 
be subdued, and driven away as with the 
tempest. § Zhe ends of the earth. Dis- 
tant nations, occupying the extremities 
of the globe. See Note, ch. xl. 28. 
{ Drew near, and came. Came toge- 
ther for the purpose of mutual alliance 
and self-defence. The prophet evi- 
dently refers to what he says in the fol- 
lowing verses, that they formed treaties; 
endeavored to prepare for self-defence ; 
looked to their idol gods, and en- 
couraged each other in their attempts to 
offer a successful resistance to the vic- 
torious arms of Cyrus. 

6. They helped every one his neighbour. 
The worshippers of idols; the idola- 
trous nations. The idea is, that they 
formed confederations to strengthen 
each other, and to oppose him whom 
God had raised up to subdue them. 
They felt that it was a common cause, 
and they entered into a mutual alliance 
of offence and defence. The prophet 
describes a state of general consterna- 
tion existing among them, when they 
felt that all was in danger, and when 
they supposed that their security con- 
sisted only in confederation, and in in- 
creased attention to their religion, in 
repairing their idols and making new 
ones, and thus, if possible, in conciliat- 
ing the favor and securing the aid of 
their gods. It was natural for them to 
suppose that the calamities which were 


coming upon them by the invasion of 
Cyrus were the judgments of their 
gods, for some neglect, or some pre- 
vailing crimes, and that their favor 
could be secured only by a more dili- 
gent attention to their service, and by 
forming new images and establishing 
them in the proper places of worship. 
The prophet, therefore, describes in a 
graphic manner the consternation, the 
alarm, and the haste everywhere ap- 
parent among them in attempting to 
conciliate the favor of their idols, and 
to encourage each other. Nothing is 
more natural, or more common, than 
for men, when they are in danger, to 
give great attention to religion, though 
they may greatly neglect or despise it 
when they are in safety. Men fly to 
temples and churches and altars in the 
times of plague and the pestilence; and 
as regularly flee from them when the 
calamity is overpast. Be of good 
courage. Marg., asin the Heb. “Be 
strong.” The sense is, do not faint or 
be alarmed at the invasion of Cyrus, 
Unite to resist his arms, and seek again 
the favor of the gods. Make new 
images, set them up in the temples, 
show unusual zeal in religion, and the 
favor of the gods may be secured, and 
the dangers be averted. This is to be 
understood as the language of the 
idolatrous nations, among whom Cyrus, 
under the direction of JEHOVAH, was 
carrying his conquests and spreading 
desolation. 

7. So the carpenter. Note, ch. xl. 19. 
{ Encouraged the goldsmith, Marg. 
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8. But thou, Israel, aré my ser- | the seed of Abraham my £ friend. 


vant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
: S Pa. 185. 4. 


g2Ch, 20.7, James 2, 23, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Saying “It is ready for the soldering ;” 

And he fastened it with nails that it should not be moved, 
8. But thou, Israel, my servant; 

Jacob, whom I have chosen ; 

Seed of Abraham my friend ; 





The founder. See Note, ch. xb 19. 
The word properly means one who 
melts, or smelts metals of any kind; 
and may be applied either to one who 
works in gold, silver, or brass. ‘The 
image here is that of haste, anxiety, 
solicitude. One workman in the manu- 
facture of idols encouraged another, in 
order that the idols might be finished 
as soon as possible, and that thus the 
fuvor of the gods might be propitiated, 
and the impending danger averted. 
q He that smootheth with the hammer. 
That is, he encourages or strengthens 
him that smites on the anvil. The idol 
was commonly cast or founded, and of 
course was in a rough state. This re- 
quired to be smoothed, or polished, and 
this was in part done, doubtless, by a 
small hammer. Him that smote the 
anvil. 'The workman whose office it 
was to work on the anvil —forming 
parts of the idol, or perhaps, chains. 
G Jt is ready for the sodering. ‘The 
parts are ready to be welded, or soldered 
together. All this is descriptive of 
haste and anxiety to have the work 
done; and the object of the prophet is 
evidently to ridicule this vain solicitude 
to defend themselves against the plans 
and purposes of God by efforts of this 
kind. And he fastened it with nails. 
The workman fastened the idol with 
nails. He fixed it to its place in the 
temple, or in the dwelling; and thus 
showed a purpose that the worship of 
the idol sbould be permanent, and fixed. 
Hooks or nails were necessary to keep 
it in its place, and secure it from falling 
down. When the idol was thus fixed, 
they supposed that their kingdoms were 
safe. ‘They judged that the gods would 
jaterpose to protect and defend them 
VOL. II. 


from their foes.—This is a beautiful de- 
scription of the anxiety, and pains, and 
consternation of sinners when calamity 
is coming upon them; and of the nature 
of their reliances. What could these 
dumb idols—these masses of brass or 
silver, or stone, do to protect them? 
And in like manner what can all the 
refuges of sinners do when God comes 
to judge them, and when the calamities 
connected with death and the judg- 
ment shall overtake them? They are 
just as full of consternation as were the 
heathen who are here described; and 
all their refuges will he just as little to 
be relied on as were the senseless 
images which the heathen had made 
for their defence. 

8. But thou, Israel, art my servant. 
This is an address directly to the Jews, 
and is designed to show them, in view of 
the truths which had just been urged, 
that God was their protector and friend. 
Those who relied on idols were trusting 
to that which could not aid them. But 
those who trusted in him were safe. 
For their protection he had raised up 
Cyrus; for this purpose he had sub- 
dued the nations before him. And God 
now eXpresses to them the assurance 
that though the nations should be de- 
stroyed, yet that he had chosen them, 
and would remember them, and his 
promise made to Abraham, their illus- 
trious ancestor.—The word “servant” 
here is used in a mild and gentle sense, 
not to denote bondage or slavery, but 
to denote that they had been engaged 
in his service; and that he regarded 
them as subject to his laws, and as 
under his protection. ( Jacob whom 
I have chosen. ‘The descendants of 
Jacob whom I have selected to be my 
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9. Thou whom I have taken 


from the ends of the earth, and 
called thee from the chief men 


ISATAT. 
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10, Fear " thow not; for I am 
with ! thee: be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God: I will strengthen 


thereof, and said unto thee, Thou | * thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 


aré my servant; I have chosen 
thee, and not cast thee away. 


I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness. 


Avs. 13, 14. ch. 48. 5. ¢ De. H. 6, 8, 
k& ch. 40. 29. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
9. Thou whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, 
And have called thee from the extremities thereof, 
And said unto thee, “ Thou art my servant, 
‘“‘T have chosen thee, and will not reject thee 3” 
10. Fear not, for I am with thee ; 
Be not dismayed, for I am thy God. 





people. The seed. The descendants, 
the posterity of Abraham. | My friend. 
Heb., “ Loving me,” my lover. Abra- 
ham was regarded as the friend of God. 
See 2 Chron. xx. 7; James ii. 23. 
** And he was called the friend of God.” 
This most honourable appellation Abra- 
ham deserved by a life of devoted piety, 
and by habitually submitting himself to 
the will of God.—The idea in this verse 
is, that as they were the descendants of 
his friend, God deemed himself bound 
to protect and deliver them according 
to his gracious promises; and this is 
one of the many instances where the 
divine favour is manifested to descen- 
dants in virtue of the piety and prayers 
of their ancestors. 

9. Thou whom I have taken from the 
ends of the earth, From Chaldea—re- 
garded by the Jews as the remote part 
of the earth. Thus in ch. xiii. 5, it is 
said of the Medes that they came “from 
a far country, from the end of heaven.” 
See Note on that place. Abraham was 
called from Ur of the Chaldees—a city 
still remaining on the east of the river 
Euphrates. It is probably the same 
place as the Persian fortress Ur, be- 
tween Nesibis and the Tigris. It was 
visited by Mr. Wolfe, Mr. Buckingham, 
and by others. And called thee from the 
chief mex thereof. Or rather, from the 
extremities of the earth. ‘The word 


yx, Ineans, property, a side; and when 
applied to the earth, means the sides, 
eads, or extremities of it. In Ex, xxiv. 


11, it is rendered “nobles,” from an 
Arabic word signifying to be deep- 
rooted, and hence those who are sprung 
from an ancient stock. Gesenius. In 
this place it is evidently used in the same 
sense as the word (>¥x), meaning side, 
in the sense of extremity, or end. The 
parailelism requires us to give this in 
terpretation to the word. So Jerome 
renders it, & longinquis ejus (sc. terra.) 
The LXX render it, tk raév orwriay, 
“from the speculations, of the earth” 
(Thompson); or rather, perhaps, mean- 
ing from the extremity of vision; from 
the countries lying in the distant 
horizon; or from the elevated places, 
those which offered an extensive range 
of vision. The Chaldee renders it, 
“from the kingdoms I have selected 
thee.” Symmachus renders it, a7ré rov 
ayxwywy abriic—from its angles, its 
corners, its extremities. Some have 
supposed that this refers to the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, but the more pros 
bable interpretation is that which re- 
fers it to the call of Abraham from 
Chaldea; and the idea is, that as God 
had called him from that distant land, 
and had made him his friend, he would 
preserve and guard his posterity. Per- 
haps it may be implied that he would 
be favorable to them in that same land 
from whence he had called their illus- 
trious progenitor, and would, in lke 
manner, conduct them to the land of. 
promise—+. e., to their own land. 

10. Fear thou not. Be not afraid of 
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11. Behold, all they that were 
imcensed against thee shall be 
ashamed | and confounded: they 
shall be as nothing; and they ! 
that strive with thee shall perish. 


2 ch. 45. 24. Zech. 12. 3. 
lithe men of thy strife. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


12. Thou shalt seek them, and 
shalt not find them, even ? them 
that contended with thee: ° they 
that war against thee shall be as 
nothing, and as a thing of nought. 


8 the men of thy contention, 
3 the men of thy war. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


I will strengthen thee, 
Yea, I will aid thee, 


Yea, I will sustain thee with my faithful right hand. 


11. 
confounded ; 


Behold, all they that were enraged against thee shall be ashamed and 


They that contended with thee shall become as nothing and shall perish. 


12. 


Thou shalt seek, and shalt not find the men that strove with thee. 


They who make war with thee shall be as nothing, and shall utterly 


perish. 





all the enemies which rise up against 
thee. This verse is plain in its mean- 
ing, and it is exceedingly beautiful, and 
full of consolation. It is to be regarded 
as addressed primarily to the exile 
Jews during their long and painful 
captivity in Babylon; and the idea is, 
that they who had been selected by 
God to be his peculiar people would be 
safe, and that he would be their con- 
stant protector. But the promise is 
one that may he regarded as addressed 
to all his people in similar circum- 
stances, and it is as true now as it was 
then, that those whom God has chosen, 
and who are his people, have nothing 
to fear. For Jam with thee. This 
is a reason why they should not be 
afraid. God was their protector, and 
would be with them, and of whom 
should they be afraid? “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” What 
higher consolation can man desire than 
the assurance that God is with him to 
protect him? ‘The idea here is, that 
God would never leave them, and that, 
therefore, all their interests would be 
safe in his hand. Be not dismayed. 
The word used here and rendered dis- 
mayed (ymtn, Ushtay), is derived from 
(avd, shayah), to see, to look; and then 
to look about as one does in a state of 


alarm, or danger. The sense here is, 


that they should be calm, and under no 
apprehension from their foes. | For 
Zam thy God. I am able to preserve 
and strengthen thee. The God of 
heaven was their God; and as he had 
all power, and that power was pledged 
for their protection, they had nothing 
to fear. | J will uphold thee. I will 
sustain thee. I will enable you to bear 
all your trials. With the right hand 
of my righteousness. With my faithful 
right hand. ‘he phrase is a Hebrew 
mode of expression, meaning that God’s 
hand was faithful, or just; that it 
might be relied on, and would secure 
them. It may be implied also that his 
dealings with them were righteous, or 
just, and that his justice was pledged to 
guard and defend them. 

11. All they that were incensed against 
thee. They who were enraged against 
thee—z. e., the Chaldeans, who made war 
upon you, and reduced you to bondage. 
4} Shall be ashamed and confounded. 
They shall lose their power and splen- 
dor; their name and greatness shall 
come to an end. To be ashamed and 
confounded is often used as synony- 
mous with being overcome and de- 
stroved. | They that strive with thee. 
Marg., as in the Hebrew, “ the men of 
thy strife.” The expression refers to 
their enemies, the Babylonians. 

12, Thou shalt seek them, &c. This 
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13. For I the Lorp thy God 


ISAIAH. 
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14, Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 


will hold thy ™ right hand, saying and ye men! of Israel; I will help 
unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee, saith the Lorn, and thy Re- 


thee. 
m De. 33. 26, 29, 


deemer, the Holy One of Israel. 


‘or, few men. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. For I am Jewovan thy God, holding thee by the right hand, 
And saying unto thee, “ Fear not, I will help thee.” 


14. Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
And ye mortals of Israel ; 


I will sea See saith JEHOVAH, 


And thy 


edeemer, the Holy One of Israel. 





denotes that they should be utterly de- 
stroyed. It would be impossible to find 
them. They should cease to exist. 
The whole verse, with the verse fol- 
lowing, is emphatic, repeating in varied 
terms what was said before, and mean- 
ing that their foes should be entirely 
destroyed. 

13. Fear not. Note, ver. 10. J Thou 
worm. ‘Chis word is properly applied 
as it is with us, to denote a worm, such 
as is g.nerated in putrid substances, 
Ex. xvi, 20; Isa. xiv. 11; Ixvi. 24; or 
@uch as destroy plants, Jonah iv. 7; 
Deut. xxviii. 39. It is used also to 
describe a person that is feeble and 
despised; one that is poor, afflicted, and 
an object of insignificance. 

Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 
Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 
Gow much less man, that isa worm ; 
And the son of man which is a worm ? 
Job xxv. 5, 6, 
But I am a worm, and no man, 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 
Ps. xxii. 6. 
In the passage before us, it is applied 
to the Jews in Babylon as poor, op- 
ressed, afflicted, and as objects of 
insignificance, and of contempt in. view 
of their enemies. It denotes that in 
comparison with God they were weak 
and feeble, and in themselves unworthy 
of notice. It implies that in them- 
selves they were unable to defend or 
deliver themselves, and in this state of 
helplessness, and while they were con- 
scious of this, God offers to aid them, 
and assures them that they have no- 
thing to fear. | Jacob. The Jews, 
regarded as the descendants of Jacob. 


q And ye men of Israel. Marg., “few 
men.” NTH Ty, methé-Israél. There 
has been a great variety in the expla- 
nation of this phrase. Aquila renders, 
it reOvew@reg, and Theodotian, vexooi, 
dead. So the Vulgate, qui mortui estis 
ex Israel. The LXX render it. “ Fear 
not, Jacob, dArytorbg “Iopand, O dimi- 
nutive Israel.” The Chaldee, “ Fear 
not, O tribe of the house of Jacob, ye 
seeds of Isrie],” &c. Lowth readers 
it, “ye mortals of Israel.” The He- 
brew denotes, properly, as in our trans- 
lation, “men of Israel;” but there is 
evidently included the idea of fewness 
or feebleness among the Jews. The 
parallelism requires us so to understand 
it; and the word men, or mortal men, 
may well express the idea of feebleness. 
q L will help thee. 1 will assist you in 
your conscious feebleness, and will dee 
liver you.  Saith the Lorp. Sauaith 
JEHOVAH. 4 And thy Iedcemer. On 
the meaning of this word, see Note on 
ch. xxxv. 9, and ch. xiii. 1,3. It is 
applied here to the rescue from the 
captivity of Babylon, and is used in 
the general sense of deliverer. God 
would deliver, or rescue them as he had 
done in times past. It was his charac- 
ter, and his appropriate title, that he 
delivered or redeemed his people. Ile 
had done it so often, and had so pledged 
himself to do it, that this might be re- 
garded as his appropriate appellution, 
that he was THE REDEEMER of his 
people. Zhe Holy One of Israel. 
The Holy Being whom the Israelites 
adored, and who was their protector 
and their friend. See Note, ch. it 4 
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15. Behold, I will make thee a 
new sharp threshing instrument 
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the ®" mountains, and bent them 
small, and shalt make the hills ag 


having ‘teeth: thou shalt thresh chaff 


3 mouths. 


3 Mi 4. 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15. Behold I will constitute thee a threshing-wain, sharp, new 


With pointed teeth ; 


Thou shalt tnresh the mountains and beat them small, 
And the hills thou shalt make like chaff. 





This appellation is often given to God. 
See ch. v. 19, 24, X 20; xii. 6; xvii. 7, 
xxix. 19, xxx. 1], 12. We may re- 
mark 1n view of these verses, (1.) That 
the people of God are in themselves 
feeble, and defenceless. They have no 
strength on which they can rely. They 
are often so conscious of their feeble- 
ness, and so encompassed with diffi- 
culties which they fecl they have no 
strength to overcome, that they are 
disposed to apply to themselves the ap- 
pellation of “worm,” and by others 
they are looked on as objects of con- 
tempt, and are despised. (2.) They 
have nothing to fear. Though they 
are feeble, God, their God and Re- 
deemer, is strong. He is ther Redeemer, 
and their friend, and they may put 
their trust in him Their enemies 
cannot ultimately triumph over them, 
but they will be scattered, and become 
as nothing. (3.) In times of trial, want, 
and persecution, the friends of God 
should put their trust alone in him 
When human help fails, and when they 
feel their utter feebleness, they should 
come and repose their all on his arms. 
It is often the plan of God so to afflict 
and humble his people, and so to show 
them their weakness, as to induce them 
to put their entire confidence in him; 
so that they shall feel their utter help- 
lessness and dependence, and be led to 
him as the only source of aid and 
strength. 

15. Behold, I will make thee, &c. The 
object of the illustration in this verse 
and the following is, to show that their 
enemies should be destroyed before 
them; that God would clothe them 
with power, and that all difficulties in 
their way would vanish. Everything 
that opposed and resisted their return 


to their own land should be removeds 
as if lofty mountains were levelled, and 
scattered like chaff before the wind. 
To express this idea, the prophet uses 
an image derived from the mode of 
threshing in the East, where the heavy 
wain or sledge was made to pass over 
a large pile of sheaves, and to crush 
them and bruise out the grain, and 
separate the chaff so that the wind 
would drive it away. The phrase, “I 
will make thee,” means, “I will con- 
stitute, or appoint thee,”—+.e.,thou shalt 
be such a threshing instrument. It is 
not that God would make such a sledge 
or wain for them, but that they should 
be such themselves, they should beat 
and remove the obstacles in the way as 
the threshing wain crushed the pile of 
grain. | A new sharp threshing in- 
strument. A threshing-wain, or a 
corn-drag. For a description of this, 
comp. the Notes on ch. xxviii. 27, 28. 
“| Having teeth. Or having edges, or 
with double edges. The Hebrew word 
is applied to a sword, and means a two- 
edged sword. Ps. cxlix. 6. The word 
here means having many edges, teeth, 
or points. It was serrated, or so made 
as to cut up the straw and separate the 
grain from the chaff. The following 
descriptions, from Lowth and Niebuhr, 
may serve still further to illustrate the 
mode of threshing in the East, and the 
instrument here referred to. “ The 
drag consisted of a sort of frame of 
strong planks made rough at the bot- 
tom with hard stones or iron; it was 
drawn by horses or oxen over the corn- 
sheaves spread on the floor, the driver 
sitting upon it. The wain was much 
like the drag, but had wheels of irot 

teeth, or edges like a saw. ‘The axle 
was armed with iron teeth or serrated 
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16. Thou shalt fan ° them, and | the wind shall carry them away, 


o Matt. 3. 12, 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. Thou shalt winnow them, and the wind shall bear them away, 
And the tempest shall scatter them abroad ; 


wheels throughout; it moved upon straw into the middle of the ring, where 
three rollers, armed with iron teeth or it forms a heap, which grows bigger 
wheels, to cut the straw. In Syria, and bigger; when the first layer. is 
they make use of the drag, constructed threshed, they replace the straw in the 
in the very same manner as above ring, and thresh it as before. Thus, 
described. This not only forced out the straw becomes every time smaller, 
the grain, but cut the straw in pieces, till at last it resembles chopped straw. 
for fodder for the cattle, for in the After this, with the fork just described 
eastern countries they have no hay. they cast the whole some yards from 
The last method is well known from thence, and against the wind, which 
the law of Moses, which forbids the ox driving back the straw, the corn and 
to be muzzled, when he treadeth out the ears not threshed out fall apart 
the corn. Deut. xxv. 4.” ZLowth. “In from it, and make another heap. A 
threshing their corn, the Arabians lay man collects the clods of dirt, and other 
the sheaves down in a certain order, impurities, to which any corn adheres, 
and then lead over them two oxen, and throws them into a sieve. They 
dragging a large stone. This mode of | afterwards place in a ring the heaps, 
separating the ears from the straw is , in which a good many entire ears are 
not unlike that of Egypt. ‘“ They, still found, and drive over them, for 
use oxen, as the ancients did, to beat | four or five hours together, a dozen 
out their corn, by trampling upon the | couples of oxen, joined two and two, 
sheaves, and dragging after them a till, by absolute trampling, they have 
clumsy machine. This machine is not, | separated the grains, which they throw 
as in Arabia, a stone cylinder, nor a; into the air with a shovel to cleanse 
plank with sharp stones, as in Syria, ; them. 4 Thou shalt thresh the moun- 
but a sort of sledge, consisting of three tazns. The words *‘mountains” and 
rollers, fitted with irons, which turn “hills” in this verse seem designed 
upon axles. A farmer chooses out a to denote the kingloms greater and 
level spot in his fields, and has his corn smaller that should be opposed to the 
carried thither in sheaves, upon asses Jews, and that should become subject 
or dromedaries. Two oxen are then to them. osenmiiller. Grotius supe 
oked in a sledge, a driver gets upon poses that the prophet refers particu- 
it, and drives them backwards and for- larly to the Medes and Babylonians, 
wards (rather in a circle) upon the But perhaps the words are used to dee 
sheaves, and fresh oxen succeed in the note simply difficulties or obstacles in 
yoke from time to time. By this ope- their way; and the expression may 
ration, the chaff is very much cut mean that they should be able to over- 
down; the whole is then winnowed, come all those obstacles, and to subdue 
and the pure grain thus separated. all that opposed them. Mountains and 
This mode of threshing out the corn is hills are in the way, and oppose ob- 
tedious and inconvenient; it destroys stacles to the march of an army. And 
the chaff, and injures the quality of the the prophet may mean simply that they 
grain.” Niebuhr. In another place should be able to overcome all their 
Niebuhr tells us that two parcels or difficulties and all the obstacles in their 
layers of corn are threshed out in a path, as if in a march they should 
day; and they move each of them as crush all the mountains, and dissipate 
many as eight times, with a wooden all the hills by an exertion of power. 
fork of five prongs, which they call 16. Thou shalt fan them. Keeping 
meddre, Afterwards, they throw the| up the figure commenced in the pre- 
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and the whirlwind shall scatter 
them: and thow shalt rejoice in P 
the Lorp, and shalt glory 4 in the 
Holy One of Israel. 

17. When the poor and needy 
seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I 
the Lorp will hear them, JZ the 

Pp Rom. 5. 11. _ gach, 48. 25. 


SaF 
God of Israel will not forsake 
them. 

18. E will open rivers* in high 
places, and fountains in the midst 
of the valleys: I will make the 
wilderness * a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water. 


¢ Ps 105. 4h. e Ps. 107. 35. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


But thou shalt rejoice in Jsuovan, 

In the Holy One of Israel shalt thou exult. 

When the poor and needy seek for water, and there 
And their tongue is parched with thirst, 

J, JenovanH, will hear them, 

I, the God of Israel, will not forsake them, 

I will open upon the hill streams, 

And in the midst of the valleys fountains ; 

I will make the desert a pool of waters, 


17. 


18. 


And the dry land springs of waters. 


vious verse. To fan here means to 
winnow, an operation which was per- 
formed by throwing the threshed grain 
up with a shovel into the air, and the 
wind drove.the chaff away. So all 
their enemies, and all the obstacles 
which were in their way should be 
seattered. And thou shalt rejoice in 
the Lorp. In view of the aid which 
he has vouchsafed, and the deliverance 
which he has wrought for you. 4 Shalt 
glory. Shalt boast, or shalt exult. You 
will regard God as the author of your 
deliverance, and joy in the proofs of 
his interpositicn, and of his gracious 
protection and care. 

17. When the poor and needy seek 
water. Water is often used in the 
Scriptures as an emblem of the pro- 
visions of divine mercy, or of the bless- 
ings of the gospel of the Redcemer. 
It is so used because it is necessary to 
life; because of its purity, and of its 
abundance. Bursting fountains in a 
desert, and flowing streams, unexpect- 
edly met with in a dry and thirsty 
land, are often also employed to denote 
the comfort and refreshment which the 
gospel furnishes to sinful and suffering 
man in his journey through this world. 
The “poor and needy” here doubtless 


refer primarily to the afflicted and suf- 
fering captives in Babylon. But the 
expression of the prophet is general; 
and the description is as applicable to 
his people at all times in similar cir- 
cumstances as it was to them. Tho 
image here is derived from their an- 
ticipated return from Babylon to Judea, 
‘The journey lay through a vast path~ 
less desert. See Note on ch. x]. 3. In 
that journey when they were weary, 
faint, and thirsty, God would meet and 
refresh them as if he should open foun- 
tains in their way, and plant trees with 
far-reaching boughs and thick foliage 
along the road to produce a gratetul 
shade, and make the whole way a plea- 
sant grove. ‘Ihe promise is, that God 
would be with them, that he wouid 
provide for them, that he would sustain 
and comfort them. As he had met 
their fathers im their journey from 
Egypt to the land of Canaan, and had 
brought water from the flinty rock im 
the desert (Ex. xv. 22, seq.), 60 in their 
journey through the sands of Arabia 
Deserta be would agai meet them, 
and comfort them, aud provide for all 
their wants. ; 

18. I will open rivers. That is, FE 
will cause rivess toflow. See Note, ch, 
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19, I * will plant in the wilder- 
ness the cedar, the shittah tree, 
and the myrtle, and the oil tree; 

# ch. 55. 13, 
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I will set in the desert the fir 
tree, and the pine, and the 
tree together ; 


LB.C. 690, 
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19. I will plant in the wilderness the cedar and the acacia, 
And the myrtle, and the oil-tree ; 


I will place in the desert the cypress, 
The pine and the box-tree toget 





xxxv. 7. The allusion is here doubt- 
less to the miraculous supply of water 
in the desert when the Israelites had 
come out of Egypt. God then supplied 
their wants; and in a similar manner 
he would always meet his people, and 
would supply their wants as if rivers 
of cool and pure water were made to 
fiow from dry and barren hills. {| Jn 
high places. The word here used de- 
notes properly barrenness, or naked- 
ness, Job xxxii. 21; and then a naked 
hill, a hill that is bare, or destitute of 
trees. It is applied usually to hills in 
a desert, Jer. 111. 2, 21; iv. 7,113; vii. 
29; xiv. 6. Such hills, without trees, 
and in a dry and lonely desert, were of 
course usually without water. The 
idea is, that God would refresh them 
as if rivers were made to flow from 
such hills; and it may not improperly 
be regarded as a promise that God 
would meet and bless his people in 
situations, and from sources where they 
least expected refreshment and com- 
fort. 1 And fountains in the midst of 
the valleys. See Note, ch. xxxv. 6; 
xxx. 25. QJ will make the wilder- 
ness, &c. Note, ch. xxxv. 7. 


19. J will plant in the wilderness. 
The image in this verse is one that is 
frequent in Isaiah. It is designed to 
show that God would furnish for his 
people abundant consolations; that he 
would meet them and bless them in 
their trials, and when they least ex- 
pected blessings; that he would furnish 
unanticipated sources of comfort, and 
would remove from them their antici- 
pated trials and calamities. The image 
refers to the anticipated return of the 
exiles to theirownland, That journey 


er; 

lay through Arabia Deserta—a vast 
waste—a desert—an uninhabited ter- 
ritory — where they would naturally 
expect to meet with nothing but barren 
hills, naked rocks, parched plains, and 
burning sands. God says that he would 
bless them in the same manner as if 
in that desolate wilderness he should 
plant the cedar, and the acacia, and the 
myrtle, and the fir-tree; and should 
make the whole distance a grove, where 
fountains would bubble along their 
way, and streams burst forth from the 
hills. Comp. Notes, ch. xxxii. 15. 
@ The cedar. The large and beautiful 
cedar, with lofty height, and extended 
branches, such as grew on Lebanon, 
and such as would produce a grateful 
shade. Comp. Note, ch. ix.10; xxxvil. 
24. | The shittah tree. This is the 
Hebrew name without change, mw, 
shittah. The Vulgate is spinam. The 
LXX render it rvfoy, the box. Lowth 
renders it the acacia. Probably the 
acacia, or the spina gyptiaca—the 
Egyptian thorn of the ancients—is in- 
tended by it. It isa large tree, grow- 
ing abundantly in Egypt and Arabia, 
and is the tree from which the gum 
Arabic is obtained. It is covered with 
large black thorns, and the wood is 
hard, and when old resembles ebony. 
q And the myrtle. The myrtle is a 
tree which rises with a shrubby up- 
right stem, eight or ten feet high. 
Its branches form a dense, full head, 
closely garnished with oval lanceolate 
leaves. It has numerous small pale 
flowers from the axillas, singly on each 
footstalk, Zncyc. There are several 
species of the myrtle, and they are 
especially distinguished for their forme 
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20. That they may see and 
know, and consider, and under- 
stand together, that the hand of 
the Lorn hath done this, and the 
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Holy One of Israel hath created it. 

21. Produce ! your cause, saith 

the Lorn: bring forth your strong 

reasons, saith the King of Jacob, 
1 cause to come near, 
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20. That they may see and may know, 
And lay it [to heart], and understand together, . 
That the hand of Jenova# had done this, 
And that the Holy One of Israel hath created it, 
21. Produce your cause, saith JEHOVAH; 
Bring forward your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. 





ing a dense and close top and thus con- 
stituting a valuable tree for shade. It 
is a tree that grows with great rapidity. 
@ And the oil tree. Heb., Tree of oil; 
zt. e., producing oil. Doubtless the olive 
is intended here, from whose fruit oil 
was obtained in abundance. This was 
@ common tree in Palestine, and was 
one of the most valued that grew. 
“| The fir tree. The word here used, 
wina, berdsh, is commonly rendered, in 
our version, fir tree, Isa. 1x. 13; lv. 13; 
Zech. xi. 2; Hos. xiv. 8, 9; 2 Sam. 
vi. 5; 1 Kings v. 8, 10; vi. 15, 34; 
Nah. ii. 3, and in other places. Our 
translators understood it evidently as 
referring to the cedar. It is often 
joined, Lowever, with the cedar (see 
Note, Isa. xiv. 8; comp. xxxvil. 24; 
Zech. xi. 2), and evidently denotes 
another tree, probably of the same class. 
It is probable that the word usually 
denotes the cypress—an evergreen, and 
a species of the cedar. There are va- 
rious kinds of the cypress. Some are 
evergreen, and some are deciduous, as 
the American white cedar. The wood 
of these trees 1s remarkable for its 
durability. Among the ancients, coffins 
were made of the wood, and the tree 
itself was an emblem of mourning. 
It is here mentioned because its ex- 
tended branches and dense foliage would 
produce a grateful shade. § And the 
pine. The LXX render this Aevejy, 
the white poplar. The Vulgate renders 
it the elm. Gesenius supposes that a 
species of hard oak, holm, or ilez, is in- 
tended. It is not easy, however, to 


determine what species of tree is meant. 
G The bor tree. Gesenius supposes 
that by this word is denoted some tall 
tree—a species of cedar growing on 
mount Lebanon that was distinguished 
by the smallness of its cones, and the 
upward direction of its branches. With 
us the word bor denotes a shrub used 
for bordering flower-beds; but the 
word here denotes a tree—such as was 
sufficient to constitute a shade. It was 
probably one kind or species of the 
cedar. 

20. That they, &c. The Jews, the 
people who shall be rescued from their 
long captivity, and restored again to 
their own land. So rich and unex- 
pected would be the blessings; so ree 
markably would they be manifested— 
as if in a pathless desert the most 
beautiful and refreshing trees and foun- 
tains should suddenly spring up—that 
they would have the fullest demonstra- 
tion that they came from God. It was 
God’s design so to deal with them, that 
they should have the fullest demon- 
stration of his existence, and of his 
merciful interposition in their be- 
half. Hath created it. Has caused 
it. That is, all this is to be traced 
to him. In the apocryphal book 
of Baruch there is an expression re- 
pecting the return from Babylon re- 
markably similar to that which is used 
here by Isaiah: ‘ Even the woods and 
every sweet smelling tree shall over- 
shadow Israel by the commandment of 
God,” ch. v. 8. 

21. Produce your cause, &c. This 
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22. Let them " bring them 
forth, and shew us what shall 
happen: let them shew the former 
things, what they be, that we may 

te John 13. 
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‘consider ' them, and know the 
latter end of them; or declare us 


things for to come. 


* ge¢ our heart upon. 


NEW TRANELATION. 


22. Let them draw near, and show us what shall happen ; 
The preceding things what they are, let them announce} 
That we may consider them, and know their fulfilment; 
Or declare unto us the things that are to come. 


address is made to the same persons 
who are referred to in ver. |—the wor- 
shippers of idols; and the prophet here 
returns to the subject with reference to 
a further argumentation on the com- 
abr power of JEHovaAH and idols. 

the former part of the chapter, God 
had urged his claims to confidence from 
the fact that he had raised up Cyrus; 
that the idols were weak and feeble 
compared with him; and from the fact 
that it was his fixed purpose to defend 
and preserve bis people, and to meet 
and refresh them when faint and weary. 
In the verses which follow the 21st, he 
urges his claims to confidence from the 
fact that he only was able to predict 
JSuture events, and calls on the worship- 
pers of idols to snow their claims in the 
same manuer. This is the “cause” 
which is now to be tried. (J Bring forth 
your strong reasons. Adduce the argu- 
ments which you deem to be of the 
greatest strength and power. Comp. 
Note on ver. 1. The object is, to call 
on them to adduce the most convincing 
demonstration on which they relied, of 
their power and their ability to save. 
The argument to which God appeals is, 
that be had foretold future events. He 
calls on them to show that they had 
given, or could give, equal demonstra- 
tion of their divinity. Lowth regards 
this as a call on the idol gods to come 
forth in person and show their strength. 
But the interpretation which supposes 
that it refers to their reasons, or their 
arguments, accords better with the pa- 
Fallelism, and with the connexion. 

22, Let them bring them forth. Let 


bring forth the evidences of their divine 
nature and power. Or more probably 
it means, “let them draw near, or ap- 
proach.” And shew us what shall 
happen. None but the true God can 
discern the future, and predict what is 
to occur. To be able to do this, is 
therefore a proof of divinity, and God 
often appeals to this as a demonstration 
of his own divine character. See ch. 
xliv. 7,8; xlv. 3—7; xlvi. 9,10. This 
idea, that none but the true God can 
know all things, and can with certainty 
foretel future events, is one that is obvi- 
ous, and was admitted even by the 
heathen. See Xenophon Cyrop., lib. i.: 
“ ‘The immortal gods know all things, 
both the past, the present, and those 
things which shall proceed from each 
thing.” It was on this belief also that 
the worshippers of idols endeavoured 
to sustain the credit of their idol gods; 
and accordingly nearly all the credit 
which the oracle at Delphi, and other 
shrines, obtained, arose from the re- 
markable sagacity which was evinced 
in predicting future events, or the skil- 
ful ambiguity in which they so couched 
their responses as to be able to preserve 
their influence whatever might be the 
result. | Let them shew the former 
things, what they be. ‘Che idea in this 
passage seems to be, “ Let them foretel 
the entire series of events; let them pre 
dict, in their order, the things which 
shall first occur as well as those which 
shall finally happen. Let them not se- 
lect merely an isolated and unconnected 
event in juturity, but let them declare 
those which shall have a mutual relation 


the idols, or the worshippers of idols, and dependency, and whose causes are 
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23. Shew the things that are 
to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods: yea, do 
good, or do evil, that we may be 
dismayed, and behold 2 together. 
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24. Behold, ye are ! of nothing, 
and your work ? of nought: an 
abomination ts he that chooseth 


you. 
lor, worse than nothing. 
2 or, worse than af a viper, 
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23. Announce to us the things that are to come hereafter, 
And we will know that ye are gods; 


Yea, do geod or do evil, 


That we may be astonished, and see it together. 
24. Behold ye are less than nothing, 


now hid.” The argument in the pas- 
sage is, that it required a far more pro- 
found knowledge to predict the series of 
events as they should actually occur; to 
foretel their order of occurrence, than 
it did to foretel one single isolated oc- 
currence in futurity. ‘The latter, the 
false prophets of the heathen. the con- 
ductors of the heathen oracles, often 
undertook to do; and undoubtedly they 
often evinced great sagacity in doing it. 
But they never undertook to detail mi- 
nutely a series of occurrences, and to 
state the manner, and time, and order in 
which they would happen. In_ the 
Scriptures it is the common way to fore- 
tel the order of events, or a series of 
transactions pertaining often to many 
individuals or nations, and stretching 
far into futurity, or distant nations. 
And it is perfectly manifest that none 
could do this but God. Comp. ch. xlvi. 
10. Or declare us things for to come. 
Declare any event that is to oceur; any- 
thing in the future. If they cannot 
predict the order of things, or a series of 
events, let them clearly foretel any 
single event in futurity. 

23. That we may know that ye are 
gods. ‘The prediction of future events 
is the highest evidence of omniscience, 
and, of course, of divinity. In this 
passage it is admitted that if they could 
do it, it would prove that they had a 
divine nature, and were worthy of 
adoration; and it is demanded as rea- 
sonable, that 7f they were gods, they 
should be able to make such a predic- 
tion as would demonstrate that they were 
invested with a divine nature. YF Yea, 
do good, or do evil, Do something ; show 


that you have some power; either de- 
fend your friends and worshippers, or 
prostrate your foes; accomplish some- 
thing—anything, good or bad, that shall 
prove that you have power. ‘This is 
said in opposition to the character which 
is usually given to idols in the Scrip- 
tures—that they were dumb, deaf, dead, 
inactive, powerless, See Psalm exv. 
The command here to “ do evil” means 
to punish their enemies, or to inflict 
vengeance on their foes; and the idea 
is, that they had no power to do this 
or to do anything; either to do good to 
their worshippers, or harm to their ene- 
mies; and thus they showed that they 
were no gods. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in Jer x. 5: “They [idols] 
are upright as the palm-tree, but speak 
not; they must needs be borne because 
they cannot go. Be not afraid of them, 
for they cannot do evil, neither also is 
it in them to do good.” { That we may 
be dismayed. Note, ver. 10. ‘The word 
“we” here refers to those who were 
not the friends and worshippers of idols, 
or to those who were the friends and 
worshippers of JEHovaH. “ That [, 
JEHOVAH, and my friends and worship- 
pers, may be alarmed, and afraid of what 
idols may be able to do.” God and his 
people were regarded as the foes of 
idols, and God here calls on them to 
prove that there is any reason why he 
and his people should be afraid of their 
power. And behold it toyether. That 
we may ail see it; that I and my people 
may have full demonstration of your 
power. 

24. Behold, ye are of nothing. Marg., 
‘“‘ worse than nothing.” ‘This refers to 
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25. I* have raised up one from 
the north, and he shall come: 
from the rising of the sun shall he 

t verse 2. 


ISAIAH. 
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call upon my name; and he shall 
come upon princes as upon mor- 
ter, and as the potter treadeth 
clay. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And your work Jess than nought; 
An abomination is he that chooseth you! 

25, I have raised up one from the north, and he cometh; 
From the rising of the sun shall he call upon my name. 
He shall come upon princes as upon mortar, 
And as the potter treadeth down the clay. 


ore 


idols; and the idea is, that they were 
utterly vain and powerless; they were 
as unable to render aid to their worship- 
pers as absolute nothingness would be, 
and all their confidence in them was 
vain and foolish. “ And your work. 
All that you do, or all that it is pretended 
that you do. Of nought. Marg, 
“or, worse than a viper.” The word 
used here in the Hebrew text, ypx, oc- 
curs in no other place. Gesenius sup- 
poses that this is a corrupt reading for 
DPS Néphes, nothing, and so our trans- 
Jators have regarded it, and in this 
Opinion most expositors agree. See 
Rosenmiiller and Lowth zn loco. The 
Jewish Rabbins suppose generally that 
it is the same word as 7ypx, a viper, 
according to the reading in the margin. 
But this interpretation is contrary to the 
connexion, as well as the ancient ver- 
sions. The Vulgate and Chaldee render 
it, “of nought.” The Syriac renders 
it, “ your works are of the sword.” 
This is probably one of the few in- 
stances in which there has been a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew text. Comp. 
Isa. x]. 17; xli, 12,29. YY An abomina- 
tion. An ob ect of abhorrence; he is 
regarded as abominable by God. @F Is 
he that chooseth you. ‘They who select 
idols as the object of worship, and offer 
to them homage. 

25. 4 J have raised up one. God, by 
the prophet, had in the previous verses 
shown that the idols had no power of 
predicting future events. He states, so 
to speak, the question of his divinity 
on that point, and the whole controversy 








between him and them is to be decided 
by the inquiry whether they had the 
power of foretelling what would come 
to pass. God here urges his claims to 
divinity, and to the confidence of his 
people on this ground, that he bad. 
power to foretel future events. In 
illustration of this, he appeals to the 
fact that he had raised up, ¢. e, would 
afterwards raise up, Cyrus, in accord- 
ance with his predictions, and in such 
a way that it would be distinctly seen 
that he had this power of foretelling 
future events. To see the force of this 
argument, it must be remembered that 
the Jews are contemplated as in Baby- 
lon, and near the close of their cap- 
tivity; that God had by the prophets, 
and especially by Isaiah, distinctly fore- 
told the fact that he would raise up 
Cyrus to be their deliverer; that these 
predictions were uttered at least a 
hundred and fifty years before the time 
of their fulfilment; and that they would 
then have abundant evidence that they 
were accomplished. To these recorded 
predictions and to their fulfilment, God 
here appeals, and designs that in that 
future time when they should be in 
exile, his people should have evidence 
that He was worthy of their entire con- 
fidence, and that even the heathen 
should see from these fulfilments of 
prophecy that Jehovah was the true 
God, and that the idols were nothing. 
The personage referred to here is un- 
doubtedly Cyrus. See Notes on ver. 2, 
comp. ch. xlv. 1. | From the north. 
In ver. 2, he is said to have been raised 
up “from the east.” Both were true 
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26. Who hath declared from 
the beginning, that we may 
know? and beforetime, that we 
may say, He is righteous? yea, 
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there is none that sheweth, yea, 
there is none that declareth, yea, 
there is none that heareth your 
words. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


26. Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may know? 
And in former time, that we may say “Tt is true” 
i 


Truly there was no one that foretol 


t; 


Truly there was no one that declared it; 
Truly there was no one that heard your words. 





Cyrus was born in Persia, in the coun- 
try called in the Scriptures “ the east;” 
but he early went to Media, and came 
from Media under the direction of his 
uncle, Cyaxares, when he attacked and 
subdued Babylon. Media was situated 
on the north, and north-east of Babylon. 
q From the rising of the sun. The east 
—the land of the birth of Cyrus. 
q| Shall he call upon my name. This 
expression means, probably, that he 
should acknowledge JEHOVAH to be 
the true God, and recognise him as the 
source of all his success. This Cyrus 
did in his proclamation respecting the 
restoration of the Jews to their own 
land: “ Thus saith Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, JEHOVAH, God of heaven, hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth,” &c., Ezra 1.2. There is no 
decided evidence that Cyrus regarded 
himself as a worshipper of JEHOVAH, or 
that he was a pious man, but he was 
brought to make a public recognition of 
JEHOVAH as the true God, and to feel 
that he owed the success of his arms to 
him. J And he shall come upon princes. 
Upon the kings of the naticns against 
whom he shall make war. See vs. 2, 3. 
The word here rendered “ princes,” 


from 320, or 72D, denotes properly a 
deputy, a prefect, a governor, or one 
under another, and is usually applied to 
the governors of provinces, or the Baby- 
lonian princes, or magistrates. Jer. li. 
23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12,33; Dan. 
ili, 2, 27; vi. 7. It is sometimes ap- 

lied, however, to the chiefs and rulers 
in Jerusalem, in the times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Izra ix. 2; Neh. ii. 16; 


iv. 14, 19; v. 7. Here, however, it is 
used as a general term; and the sense 
is, that he would tread down and sub- 
due the kings and princes of the na- 
tions that he invaded. { As upon 
morter, &c. He would completely sub- 
due them. See Note, ch. x. 6. 


26. Who hath declared from the be- 
ginning. The meaning of this passage 
is, “there is no one among the diviners, 
and soothsayers, and worshippers of 
idols, who has declared or foretold this. 
No one of them has predicted the birth, 
the character, and the conquests of 
Cyrus. There is among the heathen 
no recorded prediction on the subject, 
as there is among the Jews—the wore 
shippers of the true God—that when 
he shall have come, it may he said that 
@ prediction is accomplished.” 4 And 
beforetime. Formerly; in former times; 
before the event occurred. {| That we 
may say. ‘That it may be said; that 
there may be evidence, or reason, for 
the affirmation. @ He is righteous. 
The words “he is” are not in the He- 
brew. The original is simply ‘“righ- 
teous,” pry, tzdddiq, just, i. e., it is just, 
or true; the prediction is fulfilled. It 
does not refer to the character of God, 
but to the certainty of the fulfilment 
of the prediction. 4 There is none 
that sheweth. ‘There is no one among 
the worshippers of false gods, the 
soothsayers and necromancers, that has 

redicted these events. J JVone that 
heureth your words. There is no one 
that has heard such a prediction amonz 
you. 
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27. The first shail say to Zion, 
Behold, behold them: and I will 
give to Jerusalem one » that 
bringeth good # tidings. 


y ch, 40.9 « Luke 2. 10, 11. 
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28. For I beheld, and there was 
no, man; even among them, and 
there was no counsellor, that, 
when I asked of them, could an- 
swer ! a word. 

' return, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


27. I first said to Zion, “‘ Behold, behold them !” 
And I gave to Jerusalem the messenger of good tidings! 
28, For I looked, and there was no man; 
And from among them, and there was no counsellor, 
And I asked of them, and they returned no answer. 





27. The first shall say to Zion, This 
translation is unhappy. It does not 
convey any clear meaning, nor is it 
possible from the translation to conjec- 
ture what the word “first” refers to. 
The correct rendering undoubtedly is, 
“J first said to Zion,” &c.; and the 
sense is, “I, JeHovanH, first gave to 
Zion the announcement of these things. 
I predicted the restoration of the Jews 
to their own land, and the raising up 
of the man who should deliver them ; 
and I only have uttered the predictions 
respecting the time and circumstances 
in which these events would occur. 
The LXX render it, “ I will first give 
notice to Zion, and I will comfort Jeru- 
salem in the way.” The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, “The words of consolation 
which the prophets have uttered re- 
pecting Zion in the ps ear lo, they 
are about to come to pass.” ‘The sense 
of the passage is, that no one of the 
idol gods, or their prophets, had pre- 
dicted these events. The first intima- 
‘tion of them had been by JEHOVAH, 
and this had been made to Zion, and 
designed for its consolation. § Behold, 
behold them. Lo, they are about to 
come to pass; or these events will 
occur. Zion, or Jerusalem, was to be- 
hold them, for they were intended to 
effect its deliverance, and secure its 
welfare. The words “ Zion” and “Je- 
rusalem” here seem intended to denote 
the Jewish people in general, or to 
refer to Jerusalem as the capital of the 
Jewish nation. The intimation had 
been given in the capital of the nation, 


and thence to the entire people. & And 
I will give, &c. Or rather, I give, or 
I have given. The passage means, 
that the bearer of the good tidings of 
the raising up of a deliverer should be 
sent to Jerusalem, or to the Jewish 
people. To them the joyful news was 
announced long before the event, the 
news of the raising up of such a man— 
an evert of so much interest to them— 
was made to them long before the 
heathens had any intimation of it; and 
it would occur as the fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy recorded in Zion, or 
among the Jews. The prophet refers 
here, doubtless, in the main, to his own 
prophecies uttered so long before the 
event should occur, and which would 
be recorded among the Jews, and dise 
tinctly known when they should be in 
exile in Babylon. | Good tidings. 
The good tidings of deliverance from 
the long and painful captivity in Ba- 
bylon. 

28. For I beheld. I looked upon the 
heathen world, among all the pretended 
prophets, and the priests of pagan 
idolatry. And there was no man. 
No man among them who could predict 
these future events. Even among 
dem. Among all the soothsayers, 
magicians, necromancers, &c., of the 
heathen worship. { Wo comsellor. No 
one qualified to give counsel, or that 
could anticipate by his sagacity what 
would take place. There was no one 
who could give counsel abont fucure 
events. ( That, when I asked of them. 
In the manner referred to in this 
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29. Behold, they are sll vanity; | molten images are wind and con- 
their works are nething: their ! fusion. 
WEW TRANSLATION, 


29. Lo, they are all vanity ; 
Their works are nothing; 
Wind and emptiness are their molten images. 





chapter. There is no one of whom it 
could be inquired what would take 
place in future times. % Could answer 
aword. They were unable to discern 
what would come to pass, or to predict 
the events which are referred to here. 
29. Behold, they are all vanity. They 
are unable to predict future events ; 
they are unable to defend their friends, 
and to injure their enemies. They are 
entirely powerless. This is the con- 
clusion of the trial or debate (vs. 1—21), 
and that conclusion is, that they were 
utterly destitute of strength, that they 
were nothing, and that they were en- 
tirely unworthy of confidence and re- 
gard.  Zheir molten images. Their 
images that are cast, or founded. See 
Note, ch. xl. 19. Are wind, Have 
no solidity, or power. ‘They are empti- 
ness and vanity; and they are unable 
to aid the.r friends or distress their 
foes. They can do nothing, and JE- 
HOVAH alone is worthy of confidence 
and regard. The doctrine of the whole 
chapter is, that confidence should be 
reposed in God, and in him alone. He 
is the friend of his people, and he is 
able to protect them. He will deliver 
them from the hand of all their ene- 
mies; and he will be always their God, 
protector, and guide. The idols of the 
heathen are nothing. ‘They have no 
power; and it is folly, as well as sin, 
to trust in them, or to suppose that 
they can aid their friends. It may be 
added, also, that it is equally vain to 
trust in any being for salvation but 
God. He only is able to protect and 
defend us; and it is a source of un- 
speakahble consolation now, as it was in 
times past, that he is the friend of his 
people; that he never forgets his pro- 
mises to them; and that, in times of 
deepest darkness and distress, he can 
Yaise up deliverers, cs he did Cyrus, 


and will in his own way and time rescue 
his people from all their calamities. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is a continuation of the 
Same general subject which was pre- 
sented in the two previous chapters. 
It is to be regarded (see the analysis of 
ch. xl.) as addressed to the exile Jews 
in Babylon, and near the close of their 
captivity, and the general object is to 
comfort them, to induce them to repose 
confidence in God, and to assure them 
of deliverance. The primary purpose 
of these chapters, therefore, is to direct 
the attention to him who was to be 
raised up from the east, to rescue them 
from their bondage—that is, Cyrus. 
But in doing this, the mind of the pro- 
phet, by the laws of prophetic sugges- 
tion (see Introduction to Isaiah § 7, 3), 
is also easily directed to a far greater 
deliverer, aud 60 entirely and intently, 
at times, as to lose sight altogether of 
Cyrus; and the restoration of the Jews 
to their own land is forgotten in the 
sublimer contemplation of the redemps 
tion of the world. Such appears to be 
the case here. In the previous chap- 
ters, the attention of the prophet had 
been particularly directed to Cyrus, 
with a slight occasional reference to the 
Messiah. In the commencement of this 
chapter, he seems to have lost sight of 
Cyrus altogether, and to have fixed the 
attention wholly on the future Messiah. 
See Notes on ver. 1. The chapter is, 
as I apprehend, occupied mainly, or 
entirely, with a description of the cha- 
racter and work of the Messiah. The 
evidence of this opinion will he adduced 
in the Notes on the chapter itself. The 
design for which the Messiah is intree 
duced is to convince the Jews that they 
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uphold; mine elect, * tx whom my 


1. Behold my servant, whom 1 | soul delighteth ; ° I have put my 


a Ephes. |. 4. 5 Matt. 17. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Behold my servant whom I uphold ; 
My chosen in whom my soul delighteth ; 


would be restored to weir uwa sane - 
fhat God was their protector, and that 
it was his purpose that the long pro- 
mised Prince and Saviour should yet 
arise from their restored and recovered 
nation. Of course, if this was to occur, 
their national existence would be pre- 
served. There is, therefore, in the 
chapter a reference to their return te 
their own land, though the main scope 
relates to the Messiah. 

The chapter may be regarded as 
divided into two portions. In the rtrer, 
from ver. 1 to ver. 9, the prophet de- 
scribes the Messiah. JENOVA is in- 
troduced as speaking. and in vs. 1—4, 
he describes his character. He is the 
servant of JEHOVAH, endowed with the 
fulness of the divine Spirit; he is meek, 
and lowly, and gentle, and kind; he is 
unobtrusive, and nuiseless in his move- 
ments, and yet securing the conques! 
of truth, JrHovaH then, vs. 5—7, 
addresses the Messiah himself directly, 
and states the object for which he had 
appointed him, to be a light to the 
Gentiles, to open the eyes of the blind, 
and to be the pledge of the covenant 
between him and his people, and in 
general to accomplish the work of re- 
demption. In vs. 8, 9, JENovad turns 
to the people for whom the prophecy 
was given, and awakens their attention 
to the subject, reminds them of the 
predictions which had been made, and 
says that the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy, like all former predictions, would 
demonstrate his superiority over idols, 
and show that he was the true God. 

The seconp part of the chapter, vs. 
10—25, consists mainly of a call on the 
world, and especially on the exile Jews, 
to rejoice in view of the truth here 
announced; and a statement of the con- 
sequences which will follow from this 
great and glorious event. This general 





call contains the follov. ___ 
parts :— 

(1.) In the exordium, vs. 10, 12, 
JEHOVAH calls on the inhabitants of all 
the earth to praise and glorify his 
name, and makes his appeal to those 
who are upon the sea, the inhabitants 
of the isles, the wilderness and solitary 
places, the villages and the inhabitants 
of the rock, as all interested in it, and 
all having occasion to rejoice cn account 
of this glorious event. 

(2.) In vs. 13—17, JEHovAH speaks 
particularly of the deliverance of his 
people, and of the certainty of its being 
accomplished. He had long restrained 
himself; he had long held his peace; 
he had long delayed to interpose; but 
now he would come forth in his strength, 
and annihilate his foes and redeem his 
people, and make darkness light be- 
fore them, while all the worshippers of 
idols should be left without defence or aid, 

(3.) The people of Israel are next 
addressed directly, and their character 
and duty presented. vs. 18—25. They 
are addressed as a people blind and 
deaf, and are admonished to rouse them- 
selves, and to strive to attain to true 
knowledge. Notwithstanding all that 
God had done for them, and all his 
gracious interposition, they had hard- 
ened their hearts, and shut their eyes, 
and had steeled themselves against 
every good impression. For this God 
had punished them. He had given 
them as a spoil to their enemies, and a 
prey to plunderers, and had poured 
upon them the fury of his anger, and 
overwhelmed them in grievous and long 
continued calamities. They were now 
called on to hear, and attend to his ine 
structions and promises, and hence 
forward be an obedient people. 


1. Behold. Lo. This word is de 


c 
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spirit upon him; he shall bring | forth judgment to the Gentiles, 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
I have put my spirit upon him, 


He s 


1 make [his] religion extend to the Gentiles. 





signed to call attention to the person 
that is immediately referred to. It is 
an intimation that the subject is of im- 
portance, and should command their 
regard. My servant. This term 
denotes properly any one who acknow- 
ledges or worships God; any one who 
is regarded as serving, or obeying him. 
It is a term which may be applied to 
any one who is esteemed to be a pious 
man, or who is obedient to the com- 
mands of God; and is often applied to 
the people of God, Gen. 1. 17; 1 Chron. 
vi. 49; 2 Chron. xxiv. 9; Dan. vi. 20; 
ix. 11; Titus i.1; James 1.1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 16; Rev. vii. 8; xv. 3 Nothing 
can be argued here from the use of the 
term in regard to the person referred 
to. The word servant may be applied 
either to Isaiah, or Cyrus, or the Mes- 
siah; and the question to whom it 
refers here is to be decided, not by the 
mere use of the term, but by the con- 
nexion, and by the characteristics 
which are ascribed to him who is here 
designated as the “servant” of JEHO- 
vaH. ‘here have been no less than 
five different views in regard to the 
personage here referred to; and as in 
the interpretation of the whole pro- 
phecy in this chapter, everything de- 
pends on this question, it is of im- 
portance briefly to examine the opinions 
which have been entertained. I. One 
has been that it refers to the Jewish 
people. ‘The translators of the Sep- 
tuagint version evidently so regarded 
it. ‘They render it, Iaxw6 6 aig pov, 
a.r. A. “Jacob is my servant, I will 
uphold him; Israel is my chosen one, 
my soul hath embraced him,” &c. 
Jarchi also so interprets the passage, 
but so modifies it as to understand by 
it, “the righteous in Israel ;” and among 
the moderns, Rosenmiller, Paulus, and 
some others adopt this interpretation. 
‘She principal reason alleged for this 
interpretation is, that the phrase “ ser- 
VOL. H. 


vant of JEHOVAH,’ is elsewhere used in 
a collective sense, and applied to the 
Jewish people. Rosenmiiller appeals 
particularly to ch. xli. 8, 9, and to ver. 
19 of this chapter, and to ch. xliv. 21; 
xiv. 4; xlviii. 20; and argues that it 
is to be presumed that the prophet used 
the phrase in an uniform manner, and 
must therefore be supposed here also 
to refer to the Jewish people. But 
the objections are insuperable. (1.) In 
ver. 6, the servant of Jehovah here 
referred to is plainly distinguished 
Jrom the people, where God says, “I 
will give thee for a covenant of [with] 
the people.” (2.) The description which 
the prophet gives here of the character 
of “the servant” of JEHOVAH, as meek, 
mild, gentle, quiet, and humble (vs. 
2, 3), is strikingly unlike the character 
which the prophet elsewhere gives of 
the people, and is as strikingly (ike the 
character which is everywhere given of 
the Messiah. (3.) It was not true of 
the Jewish people that they were ap- 
pointed, us 1s here said of “the ser 
vant” of God, ver. 7, to “open the 
blind eyes, to bring the prisoners out of 
prison,” &c. ‘This.is evidently appli- 
cable only to a teacher, a deliverer, or 
a guide; and in no sense cun it be ape 
plied to the collected Jewish peopie. 
If, A second opinion has been, that by 
the ‘“‘servant of Jenovan” Cyrus was 
intended. Many of the Jewish inter- 
preters have adopted this view, and not 
a few of the German critics. The prin- 
cipal argument for this opinion is, that 
what precedes, and what follows, re- 
lates particularly to Cyrus; and an 
appeal is madé particularly to ch. xlv. 1, 
where he is called the Anointed, and 
to ch. xliv. 28, where he is called the 
“Shepherd,” But to this view, also, 
the objections are obvious. (1.) The 
name ‘servant of Jehovah”? is, it is 
believed, nowhere given to Cyrus, 
(2.) The description here by no meam: 
Z 


if 
% 
agrees with Cyras. That be was dis- 
tinguished for justice and equity is 
admitted (see Note in ch. xli. 2), but 
the expressions here used, that God 
would “put his spirit upon him,” that 
he should not cry, nor lift up his voice, 
so that it should be heard in the streets, 
is one that is by mo means applicable to 
aman whose life was spent mainly in 
the tumults of war, and in the pomp 
and carnage of battle and conquest. 
How cun this description be applied to 
a man who trod down nations, and 
subdued kings, and who shed rivers of 
blood? III]. Others suppose that the 
prophet refers to himself. Among the 
Jews, Aben Ezra, and among others 
Grotius and Doederlin held this opinion. 
The only reason for this is, that in 
ch. xx. 3, the name “servant” of JE- 
HovaH is given to Isaiah. But the 
objection to this is plain, and insuper- 
able. (1.) Nothing can be urged, as 
we have seen, from the mere use of the 
word “servant.” (2.) It is inconceiv- 
able that a humble prophet like Isaiah 
should have applied to himself a deserip- 
tion expressive of so much importance 
ws is here attributed to the servant of 
God. How could the establishment of 
a new covenant with the people of God, 
and the conversion of the hcathen na- 
tions (vs. 6, 7), be ascribed to Isaiah? 
And in what sense is it trae that he 
was appointed to open the eyes of the 
blind, and to lead the prisoners from 
the prison? IV. A fourth opinion, 
which it may be proper just to notice, 
is that which is advocated by Gesenius, 
that the phrase here refers to the pro- 
hets taken collectively. But this opinion 
is one that scarce deserves a serious 
refatation. For (1.) the name “sER- 
vant of Jehovah” is never given to 
any collection of the prophets. (2.) Any 
such collection of the prophets is a mere 
creature of the fancy. When did they 
exist? Who composed the collection? 
And how could the name “sERVANT” 
designate them? (3.) Of what collec- 
dion of men could it be conceived, that 
the description here given could be ap- 
plied, that such a collection should not 
strive, nor cry, that it should be a cove- 
nant of the people, and that it should 
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be the means of the conversion of the 
Gentile world? V. The fifth opinion, 
therefore, is, that it refers to the Mes- 
siah; and the direct arguments in favor 
of this, independent of the fact that it is 
applicable to no other one, are so strong 
as to put it beyond debate. A few of 
them may be referred to. (1.) This is 
the interpretation of the Chaldee Puara- 
phrase, which has retained the expo- 
sition of the ancient and early Jews. 
“Behold my servant, THE Messiau; 
I will cause him to come near; my 
chosen,” &c. (2.) There are such ap- 
plications of the passage in the New 
‘Testament to the Messiah, the Lord 
Jesus, as to leave no room to doubt that, 
in view of the sacred writers, the pas- 
sage had this reference. Thus in Luke 
ii, 32, he is spoken of as “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles.” Comp. ver. 6 
of the chapter before us. In Acts xxvi. 
18, Paul speaks of him as given to the 
Gentiles, “‘to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light.” 
Comp. Isa. xlii. 7. In Matt. iii. 17, 
God says of the Redeemer, “This is 
my beloved Son, m whom I am well 
pleased,”—language remarkably similar 
to the passage before us (ver. 1), where 
he says, “mine elect, in Whom my soul 
delighteth.” And the whole inquiry is 
put to rest by the fact that Mattiew, in 
ch. xil. 17—21, expressly and directly 
applies the passage to the Lord Jesas, 
and says that it was fulfilled in him. 
(3.) It may be added, that the entire 
description, as we shall see, is one that 
is exactly and entirely applicable to the 
Lord Jesus. It is as applicable as if it 
had been made after he had appeared 
among men, and as if it were the lan- 
guage of biography, and not of pro- 
phecy. It is an exceedingly beautiful, 
and tender description of the Son of 
God; nor can there be any objection to 
its application to him, except what 
arises from a general purpose not to 
apply any part of the Old Testament to 
him if it can be avoided. I shall regard 
the passage, therefore, as designed to 
be applicable to him, and him alone; 
and suppose that the design of the Spirit 
here in introducing this reference to 


the Messiah is, to comfort the hearts of 
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2. He shall not cry, nor lift up, | nor cause his voice to be heard in 


the street. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. He shall not cry aloud, nor raise a clamor, 
Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 





the exile Jews with the assurance that 
they must be restored to their own land, 
because it was from them that the Mes- 
siah was to proceed, and from them 
that the true religion was to be spread 
around the world. Whom I uphold. 
Whom I sustain, or protect—7. e., who 
is the object of my affection and care. 
The word means that God kept, held, 
or supported him, as one that had his 
confidence and affection. In Matt. iii. 
17, the expression is, “in whom I am 
well pleased.” And so in Matt. xii. 18, 
it is rendered, “my servant, whom I 
have chosen.” @ Mine elect. My chosen 
one; or the one whom I have selected 
to accomplish my great purposes. It 
implies that God had designated or ap- 
pointed him for the purpose. In Matt. 
xii. 18, it is rendered “my beloved.” 
It implies that he was the object of the 
divine favor, and that God had chosen 
or appointed him to perform the work 
of a Messiah. | Jn whom my soul de- 
lighteth. This language is applied to 
the Lord Jesus in Matt. iii. 17, and in 
Matt. xn. 18. God regarded him as 
qualified for his work; he approved of 
what he did; he was well pleased with 
all his words, and thoughts, and plans. 
The word “soul” here is equivalent to 
I myself; in whom JZ delight. q J 
have put my spirit upon him. Comp. 
John i. 34. ‘ For God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him.” The 
Lord Jesus was divine, yet as mediator 
he is everywhere represented as “the 
anointed” of God, or as endowed with 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. See 
Note, ch. xi. 2, See also Isa. Ixi. 1, 
where the Messiah says of himself, 
“The spirit of the Lorp God is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me,” &c. 
Comp. Luke iv. 18. Before he entered 
upon his work, the Spirit of God de- 
scended on him at his baptism (Matt. 
iii. 17), and in all his work he showed 


that he was endowed abundantly with 
that Spirit, and was like God. { He 
shall bring forth judgment. The word 
“judgment,” wun, mishpdat, is used in 
a great variety of significations. It 
properly means judgment, t. ¢., the act 
of judging, Lev. xix. 15; or the place 
of judgment, Eccl. ili. 16; or a cause, 
or suit before a judge, Num. xxvii. 53 
or a sentence of a judge, 1 Kings iii, 
28; and thence guilt or crime, for 
which one is judged, Jer. li. 9. It 
also means right, rectitude, justice; a 
law, or statute; a claim, privilege, or 
due; also manner, custom, or fashion, 
&c., or an ordinance, or institution. 
Here it is used, probably, in the sense 
of the order or institution that would be 
introduced under the Messiah; the ine 
stitutions of religion which he would 
establish ; and it means that he would 
set up or establish the true religion 
among the Gentiles. The laws or ine 
stitutions of the true religion he would 
extend to the heathen world. | Zo 
the Gentiles. This is one of the many 
declarations which eccur in Isaiah, that 
the Messiah would extend the true 
religion to the pagan nations, and that 
they should be brought to participate in 
its privileges. 

2. He shall not cry. He will not make 
a clamor, or noise; he will not be bois- 
terous, in the manner of a man of strife 
and contention. Nor lift up. That 
is, his voice. Nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the street. He shall be mild, 
gentle, and humble in his demeanor. 
He shall not be disposed to contention 
aud strife; he shall not use loud and 
angry words, as they do who are en- 
gaged in conflict; but all his teaching 
shall be gentle, humble, and mild. How 
well this agrees with the character of 
the Lord Jesus, it is not necessary to 
pause toshow. He was uniformly un- 
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3. A bruised reed shall he not | he not ? quench: he shall bring 
break, and the ! smoking flax shall | forth judgment unto truth. 


or, dimly burning. 


2 guench it. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


$. The bruised reed shall he not break ; 
And the dimly-burning flax shall he not quench; 
He shall establish his religion in truth. 





ostentatious, modest, and retiring. He 
sought no display; he did not even de- 
sire that his deeds should be blazoned 
abroad ; but he sought to be withdrawn 
from the world, and to pursue his 
humble path in perfect peace. 

3. A bruised reed. The word reed 
means the cane, or calamus, which 
grows up in marshy or wet places. Isa. 
xxxvi. 6. See Note, ch. xiliii. 24. The 
word, therefore, literally applies to that 
which is fragile, weak, easily waved by 
the wind, or broken down; and stands 
in contrast with an oak, or a lofty and 
firm tree. Comp. Matt. xi.7. ‘“ What 
went ye out in the wilderness to see? 
A reed shaken with the wind.” The 
word here, therefore, may be applied to 
men that are conscious of feebleness and 
sin, that are moved and broken by 
calamity ; that feel that they have no 
Strength to bear up against the ills of 
life. The word bruised, yrs, ratzuiz, 
means, that which is broken, or crushed, 
but not entirely broken off. Applied to 
a reed, it may denote one which, by 
violence, has been trodden down and 
crushed, though not broken off. As 
used here, it may denote those who are 
in themselves naturally feeble, and who 
have been crushed or broken down by 
a sense of sin, by calamity, or by afflic- 
tion. We speak familiarly of crushing 
or breaking down by afiliction; and 
the phrase here is intensive and emphatic 
-——denoting those who are. at best, like 
@ reed—feeble, and fragile, and easily 
moved; and who, in addition to that, 
have been broken and oppressed by a 
sense of their sins, or by calamity. 
q Shall he not break. Shall he not 
break off. He will not tear the broken 
reed asunder by violence. He will not 
carry on the work of destruction, and 


entirely crush or break it. And the 
idea is, that he will not make those 
already broken down with a sense of 
sin and with calamity, more wretched. 
He will not deepen their afflictions, or 
augment their trials, or multiply their 
sorrows. He will rather comfort, al- 
leviate, and sustain them; and will bind 
them up and restore them. The sense 
is, that he will be gentle, tender, and 
kind; he will have an affectionate re- 
gard for the broken-hearted, the humble, 
the penitent, and the afflicted. Luther 
has well expressed this: ‘ He does not 
cast away, nor crush, nor condemn the 
wounded in conscience, those who are 
terrified in view of their sins; the weak 
in faith and practice; but watches over 
and cherishes them, makes them whole, 
and affectionately embraces them.” The 
expression is parallel to that which 
occurs in ch. Ixi. 1, where it is said of 
the Messiah, “ He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted ;” and to the de- 
claration in ch. 1.4, where it is said, 
“that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary.” 
The idea is that of great tenderness, 
gentleness, and kindness, to those who 
are conscious of their feebleness, and 
who are oppressed and borne down with 
a sense of their sins, Zhe smoking 
flax. ‘The word here used denotes flaz, 
and then a wick that is made of it. The 
word rendered smoking, m3, means 
that which is weak, small, thin, feeble; 
then that which is just ready to go ont, 
orto be extinguished; and the phrase 
refers literally to the expiring wick of 
a lamp, when the oil is almost con- 
sumed, and when it shines with a feeble 
and dying lustre. It may denote here 
a state of humbie and feeble piety, the 
condition of one who is feeble, and dis- 
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4. He shall not fail nor be! 
discouraged, till he have set judg- 
1 broken. 
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ment in the earth: and the isles 
shall wait for his ° law. 
e Gen. 49. 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


4. He shall not fail nor be weary, 
Till he shall have established religion in the earth, 
And distant nations shall wait for his law. 





heartened, and whose love to God seems . 


almost ready to expire. And the pro- 
mise that he will not extinguish or 
quench that, means that he would 
cherish, and feed, and cultivate it; he 
would supply it with grace as with oil 
to cherish the dying flame, and cause it 
to be enkindled, and to rise with a high 
and steady brilliancy. ‘The whole pas- 
Sage is descriptive of the Redeemer, 
who is gentle, and tender, and kind; 
who nourishes the most feeble piety in 
the hearts of his people, and who will 
not suffer true religion in the soul ever 
to become wholly extinct. It may be 
feeble and fanguid; it may seem almost 
ready to die; it may seem as if the 
slightest breath of misfortune or oppo- 
sition would extinguish it for ever; it 
may be like the dying flame that hangs 
on the point of the wick, but if there be 
true religion, it will not be extinguished, 
but will be enkindled to a pure and 
glowing flaine, and it will yetrise high, 
and bern brightly. | He shall bring 
Sorth judgment. See ver. 1. ‘The word 
“‘judgment” here evidently denotes the 
true religion ; the laws, institutions, and 
appointments of God. | Unto truth. 
Matthew (ch. xi). 20) renders this, 
“unto victory.” ‘fhe meaning in Isaiah 
is, that he shall establish his religion 
according to truth; he shall faithtully 
announce the true precepts of religion, 
and shall secure their ascendancy among 
men. HHeshali bring it forth, or con- 
duct it through the world, until truth 
shall have the ascendancy, and its 
power shall be felt and recognised 
everywhere. It shall overcome all 
falsehood, and all idolatry, and shall 
obiain a final triumph in all nations, 
‘Thus explained, it is clear that Matthew 
has retained the general idea of the pas- 
sage, though he has not quoted it 
literally. 


4. He shall not fail, He shall not be 
wenk, feeble, or disheartened. His pur- 
pose shall not become languid or remiss. 
ITowever much opposition he may meet 
with; however much he may be perse= 
cuted; however feeble the means which 
he may employ; and however much 
there may be that shall tend to dis- 
courage, yet his purpose is fixed, and he 
will pursue it with steadiness and ardor 
until the great work shall be fully 
accomplished. He has formed his plan, 
and that plan shall be fully and com- 
pletely effected. There may be an al- 
lusion in the Hebrew word here, 77, 
ytkhhéh, to that which is applied to the 
flax, sm73, Réhah; and the idea may de, 
that he shall not become in Ais purposes 
like the smoking, flickering, dying fame 
of a lamp; there shall be no indication 
that Ais purposes are about to fail, or 
that there is any want of determination, 
and resolution, and firmness, in their 
execution. ‘There shall never be any 
indication, even amidst all embarrass- 
ments, that it is his intention to abandon 
his plan of extending the true religion 
through all the world. Such also should 
be the fixed and determined purposes of 
his people. Their zeal should never 
fail; their ardor should never grow 
languid. J Vor be discouraged. Mare 
gin, broken. The Hebrew word, yn, 
yarutz, may be derived either from 
ys} 7atzdtz, to break, to break in 
pieces; or from yn, to run, to move 
hastily, to rush upon any one. Our 


translators have adopted the former. 
Gesenius also supposes that this is 
the true interpretation of the word, 
and that it means, that he would not 
be broken—z. e. checked in his zeal, 
or discouraged by any opposition. The 
latter interpretation is preferred. by 
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stretched them out: he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which 
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cometh out of it; he that giveth 
breath unto the people upon it, 
and spirit to them that walk 
therein: 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


6. Thus saith the God, Jenovan, 
Who created the heavens, and stretched them out; 
Who spread forth the earth, and that which it produceth, 
Who giveth breath to the people upon it, 
And spirit to those who walk therein ; 





Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, 
and others. The Chaldee renders it, 
** and shall not labor,” ¢. ¢., shall not be 
fatigued or discouraged. The LXX 
render it, “ he shall shine out, and not 
be broken.” The connexion seems to 
require the sense which our translators 
have given to it, and according to this 
the sense is, “he shall not become 
weary, broken in spirit, or discouraged ; 
he shall persevere amidst all opposition 
and embarrassment, until he shall ac- 
complish his purposes. We have a 
similar phraseology when we speak of a 
man’s being broken in heart; heart- 
broken and discouraged. Christ would 
be resolute, and firm, and undaunted, 
until he would secure the universal 
pe of the truth, and of pure re- 
igion. | Till he have set judgment, &c. 
Till he has secured the prevalence of 
the trne religion in all the world. 
@ And the isles. Distant nations, (see 
Note, ch. xli. 1); the heathen nations. 
The expression is equivalent to saying 
that the Gentiles shall be desirous of 
receiving the religion of the Messiah, 
and shall wait forit. See Notes on ch. 
ii. 38. Shall wait. They shall ex- 
pect, or desire, or wish for his law. 

hey shall be in a position that shall 
demand it; they shall be dissatisfied 
with their own religions, and see that 
their idol gods are unable to aid them ; 
and they shall be in a posture of wazting 
for some new religion that shall meet 
their wants, and the religion of the 
Messiah shall be thus adapted to their 
condition. It cannot mean that they 
shall wait for it, or expect it in the 
sense of their already having a know- 


ledge of it, but that their sad, and deso- 
late, and lost condition, their being sen- 
sible that their own religions cannot 
save them, may be represented as a 
condition of waiting for some better 
system. It has been true, as in the 
Sandwich Islands, and in the South Sea 
Islands, that the heathen have been so 
dissatisfied with their own idol worship, 
as to cast away their idols, and to be 
without any religion, and thus to be in 
a waiting posture for some new and 
better system. And it may be true yet, 
that the heathen shall become exten- 
sively dissatisfied with their idolatry; 
that the hold of false religions shall be 
loosened; that they shall be convinced 
that some better system is necessary, 
and that they may thus be prepared to 
welcome the gospel when it shall be 
proposed to them. It may be, that in 
this manner God intends to overcome 
and remove the now apparently insu- 
perable obstacles to the spread of the gos- 
pel in the heathen world. The LXX 
render this, ‘“‘ And in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust,” which form has been 
retained by Matthew, ch. xii. 21. 
q His law. His commands, the insti- 
tutions of his religion. The word 
“law” js often used in the Scriptures to 
denote the whole of religion. 

5. Thus saith God the Lorp. This 
verse commences a new form of dis- 
course. It is still JEHovaH who 
speaks; but in the previous verses he 
had spoken of the Messiah in the third 
person; here he is introduced as speak- 
ing to him directly. He introduces the 
discourse by dwelling at length on his 
own power, and enumerating his attri- 
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6. I the Lorn have called thee and give thee for a covenant of 
in righteousness, and will hold the people, for a light ¢ of the 


thine hand, and will keep thee, Gentiles; 


d Luke 2. 32. Acts 13. 4%, 


NEW TRANSLATION 


6. “I, Jenovag, have called thee in righteousness, 
« And I will hold thee by thy hand, and will preserve thee, 
«“ And give thee for a covenant to the people, 


“A light to the Gentiles. 





butes; by showing that he is the Cre- 
ator and Lord of all things. The 0d- 
ject of his dwelling on this, seems to 
have been, to show that he had power 
to sustain the Messiah in the work to 
which he had called him; that he had 
a right to expect obedience of those to 
whom he had sent him; and to secure 
for him respect as having been com- 
missioned by him who had formed the 
heavens and the earth, and who ruled 
over all. He shows that he had pqwer 
to accomplish all that he had promised; 
and he seeks thus to elevate and con- 
firm the hopes of the people with the 
assurance of their deliverance and salva- 
tion. | He that created the heavens. 
He, therefore, that has all power and all 
dominion; the living God, the creator 
of all things. And stretched them out. 
The heavens are often represented as 
stretched out as a veil (Gen. 1, 6, Heb.), 
or as an expanse that can be rolled up 
(Note, Isa. xxxiv 4), or as a tent for 
the appropriate dwelling-place of God 
(Note, ch. xl. 22). His great power 
and glory are indicated by the fact that 
he has stretched out what to us appears 
& Vast expanse over our heads. On the 
grammatical construction of the word 
which occurs here in the Heb., see 
Rosenmiiller in loco. | He spread forth 
the earth. He expanded it; he stretched 
it out as a plain—retaining the idea 
which was so common among the an- 
cients that the earth was a vast plain, 
reaching from one end of the heavens 
to the other. The words, however, 
which are here used, are not incon- 
sistent with the idea that the earth is a 
sphere, since it may still be represented 
as stretched out, or expanded to a vast 
extent. The main idea in the passage 


is, not to teach the form in which the 
earth is made, but to show that it has 
been made by God. 4 And that which 
cometh out of it. The productions of 
the earth—the trees, shrubs, grain, &c., 
everything which the earth produces. 
As the verb to stretch out cannot be 
applied to these, some verb must be 
understood; as he produced, or caused 
to grow. Y He that giveth breath. He 
who is the source of life to all. And 
spirit to them, &c. This refers, doubt- 
less, to beasts as well as to men; and 
the idea is, that God is the source of 
life to all the creatures that live and 
move on the earth. The idea in the 
passage is, that as God is the creator 
and upholder of all; as he has given 
life to all, and has the universe entirely 
under his control, he has a right to 
appoint whom he will to be the medium 
of his favors to men; and to demand 
that suitable respect shall be shown to 
the Messiah whom he has designated for 
this work. The Great God, the creator 
and upholder of all things, has ap- 
pointed him (ver. 6) to this work, and 
all should regard him as sent by JE- 
HOVAH, and as having a claim to the 
homage and obedience of men. 

6. I the Lorp have called thee m 
righteousness. ‘Che phrase, “in righteous- 
ness,” has been very differently under- 
stood by different expositors. See Note, 
ch. xli. 10. The most probable mean- 
ing may be, “I have done it as a righ- 
teous and just God. I have done it in 
the accomplishment of my righteous 
purposes, I am the just moral governor 
or the universe; and to accomplish my 
purposes of justice and fidelity, I have 
designated thee to this work.” The 
work which he undertook was in the 
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prison, and them that sit in darke 
ness f out of the prison house. 
J 1 Pet. 2.9, 


NEW TRANSLATION 


7. “To open the eyes of the blind: 
‘To lead out the prisoner from the prison, 
“ And those that sit in darkness from the prison-house.” 





establishment and for the purposes of 
righteousness; and he came to acomplish 
that. Lowth has well rendered it, “ for 
a righteous purpose.” In this work all 
was righteousness. God was righteous, 
who appointed him; it was because he 
was righteous, and could not save with- 
out a mediator and an atonement, that 
he sent him into the world; he selected 
one who was eminently righteous to ac- 
complish his purpose; and he came that 
he might establish righteousness in the 
earth, and maintain the honor of law, 
and confirm the just government of 
God. See ver. 21. YJ And will hold 
thine hand. I will take thee by the 
hand, as one does who guides and leads 
another. The phrase denotes the same 
as to guard, or keep—as we protect and 
guard a child by taking him by the 
hand. And give thee for a covenant. 
This is evidently an abbreviated form of 
expression, and the meaning is, “I will 
give or appoint thee as the medium, or 
means by which a covenant shall be 
made with the people; or a mediator of 
the new covenant which God is about 
to establish with men.” See ch. xlix. 8. 
The new covenant should be ratified 
through him. A similar expression 
occurs in Micah v. 5, where it is said 
of the Messiah, “and this [man] shall 
be in peace;” that is, he shall be the 
source of peace, or the means of pro- 
curing peace; peace shall be established 
and maintained by him. So in Eph. ii. 
14, it is said of him, “and he is our 
peace.” f Of the people. It has heen 
doubted whether this means the Jewish 
people, or the Gentiles. Grotius, Heng- 
stenberg, Vitringa, and others under- 
stand it of the Jews; Rosenmiiller, and 
others, of the Gentiles. It is not easy 
to determine which is the correct in- 
terpretation. But the meaning, as I 


apprehend, is, not that he should con- 
firm the ancient covenant with the de- 
scendants of Abraham, as Hengsten- 
berg and Vitringa suppose, but that 
his covenant should be established with 
ALL, with both Jews and Gentiles. Ac- 
cording to this it will refer to the Jews, 
not as the Jews, or as already interested 
in the covenant, but as constituting one 
portion of the world; and the whole 
expression will mean, that his religion 
will be extended to Jews and Gentiles; 
t. e., to the whole world. J For a light 
of the Gentiles. See Luke ii. 32. Light 
is the emblem of knowledge, instruction, 
and of the true religion. ‘Che Messiah 
is often called “light,” and the “light 
of the world.” See Matt. iv. 16. Comp. 
Note, Isa. ix. 2; John i. 4, 7,9; iit. 19; 
Vill. 12; ix. 5; xii, 35, 46; Rev. xxi. 23. 
This is one of the numerous declarations 
which occur in Isaiah, that the religion 
of the Messiah would be extended to 
the heathen world; and that they, as 
well as the Jews, would be brought to 
partake of its privileges. 

7. To open the blind eyes. To give 
light to those that are in spiritual dark- 
ness. This is equivalent to his saying 
that he would impart instruction to 
those who were ignorant. It relates to 
the Jews as well as to the Gentiles, 
He would acquaint them with God, with 
their true condition, and with the know- 
ledge of the way of salvation. The 
condition of the world is often repre- 
sented as one of darkness and blindness. 
Men see not their true character; they 
see not their real condition; they are 
ignorant of God, and of the truths per- 
taining to their future existence; and 
they need, therefore, some one who 
shall enlighten, and sanctify, and save 
them. {| Zo bring out the prisoners from 
the prison. Comp. ch. Ixi. 1,2. This 
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9. Behold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new thi 
do I declare: before | they spring 
forth I tell you of them. 
# Acts 15. 18, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. “Tam JEHovaH; that is my name; 
“ And my glory will I not give to another 3 
‘‘ Nor my praise to graven images. 
9. “ The former things, Behold! they are come to pass, 
“ And new things do I declare. 
“ Before they spring forth, I cause you to hear them.” 





evidently refers to a spiritual deliver- 
ance, though the language is derived 
from deliverance from a prison. It 
denotes that he would rescue those who 
were fettered, bound, and confined in 
mental darkness by sin; and that their 
deliverance from the thraldom and 
darkness of sin would be as wonderful 
as if a prisoner should be delivered 
suddenly from a dark cell, and find his 
chains suddenly fall off, and be per- 
mitted to go forth, and breathe the pure 
air of freedom. Such is the freedom 
which the gospel imparts ; nor can there 
be a more striking description of its 
happy effects on the minds and hearts 
of darkened and wretched men. Comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 

8. Jam the Lorp. I am JEHovaAgH. 
Here is also a change in the address. 
In the previous verses, God had ad- 
dressed the Messiah. Here he turns to 
the people, and assures them that he is 
the only true God, and that he claims 
homage as the only true God, and that 
he will not suffer the praise that is due 
to him to be given to any other, or to 
any graven image. The name JEHO- 
VAH signifies being, or essential exist- 
ence. See Note, ch.i.9. It is a name 
which is given to none but the true God, 
and which is everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures appropriated to him alone, and 
used to distinguish him from all others. 
q That is my name. That is my ap- 
propriate name ; the name which I have 
chosen by which to distinguish myself 
from all idols, and which I regard as 
appropriately expressive of my exist- 


ence and perfections. Thus it is used in 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 18. Comp. Ps. xcvi. 5. 
{ And my glory. The glory, honor, or 
praise that is due to me. Will I not 
give. I will not allow it to be ascribed 
to another, I will not allow another to 
assume or receive the honor which is 
due to me. | Zo another. To any 
other—whether it be man, or whether 
it be an idol. God claims that all ap- 
propriate honours should be rendered 
to him: and that men should cherish 
no opinions, maintain no doctrines, in- 
dulge in no feelings, that would be 
derogatory to the honor of his name, 
He claims that he should be acknow- 
ledged as the only true God, and be re- 
cognised in all his agency, and his ap- 
propriate works. This declaration is 
designed to counteract the propensity 
everywhere manifest to attribute to 
man that which belongs to God, or to 
ascribe to our own wisdom, skill, or 
power, that which he alone can accom- 
plish. Neither my praise. The praise 
which is due to me. He would not 
permit graven images to receive the 


‘praise of having done that which he 


himself had accomplished. He had a 
right to the homage and adoration of 
all men. 

9. Behold, the former things are come 
to pass. That is, the former things 
which he had foretold. This is the 
evidence to which he appeals in proof 
that he alone was God; and this is the 
basis on which he calls upon them to 
believe that what he had predicted in 
regard to future things would also 
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19. Sing unto the Lorn a new * 
song, and his praise from the end 
of thé earth, ye that go down to 
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the sea, and ! all that is therein; 
the isles, and the inhabitants. 
thereof. 

| the fulness theregf. 
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10. Sing to JEHovaH a8 new song, 
His praise from the end of the earth, 
Ye that go down to the sea and all that fill its 
The islands, and they that dwell therein. 





come to pass. He had by his prophets 
foretold events which had now been 
fulfilled, and this should lead them to 
confide in him alone as the true God. 
He had now predicted future events, 
and men should learn from the fulfil- 
ment of the former predictions to be- 
lieve that those also would be certainly 
and entirely fulfilled. And new things 
do I declare. Things pertaining to 
future events, things relating to the 
coming of the Messiah, and to the 
universal prevalence of his religion in 
the world. Before they spring forth. 
Before they occur. But there is here a 
beautiful image. The metaphor is taken 
from plants and flowers, the werd mos, 
Tzamahh, properly referring to the 
sprouting, or springing up of plants, or 
to their sending out shoots, buds, or 
flowers. The phrase literally means, 
“before they begin to germinate,” 1. ¢., 
before there are any indications of life, 
or growth in the plant. And the sense 
is, that God predicted the future events 
before there were any ixdications that 
they should occur; before there was 
anything by which it might be inferred 
that such occurrences would take place. 
It was not done by mere sagacity—as 
men like Burke and Canning may 
sometimes predict future events with 
great probability by marking certain in- 
dications or developments. See Burke 
on the French Revolution. God did this 
when there were no such indications. 
and when it must have been done by 
mere omnuiscience. In this respect, all 
God’s predictions differ from the con- 
Jectures of man, and all the reasonings 
which are founded on mere sagacity. 


10. Sing unto the Loap a new song, 


It is common, a8 we have seen, to cele- 
brate the goodness of God i1 a song or 
hymn of praise on the manifestation of 
any peculiar act of mercy. See Notes 
on ch. xii, xxv., xxvl. Here the pro- 
phet calls upon all people to celebrate 
the divine mercy in a song of praise in 
view of his goodness in providing a 
Redeemer. He had shown that God 
would raise up such a Redeemer; that 
his religion would be extended to all 
nations; and in view of that he calls on 
all to acknowledge the goodness and 
mercy of God. ‘The sentiment is, that 
God’s goodness in providing a Saviour 
demands the thanksgiving of all the 
world. § A new song. A song hitherto 
unsung; one that shall be expressive of 
the goodness of God in this new mani- 
festation of his mercy. None of the 
hymns of praise that had been employed 
to express his former acts of goodness 
would appropriately express this The 
mercy was so great that it demanded a 
song expressly made for the occasion. 
q And his praise from the end of the 
earth, From all parts of the earth. Let 
the most distant nations, who are to be 
interested in this great and glorious 
plan, join in the glad celebration, On 
the meaning of the phrase, “end ot the 
earth,” see Note, ch. xL 28. J Ye that 
go down to the sea, That is, traders, 
navigators, merchants, seamen , such as 
do business in the great waters. The 
sense is, that they would be interested 
in the plan of mercy through a: Re- 
deemer; and hence they are called on 
to celebrate the goodness of God Thus 
in ch. Ix. 5, Isaiah says, “the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted 
unto thee,” meaning that the time would 
come when the multitude of those that 
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11, Let the wilderness and the 
cities thereof lift up thetr vorce, 
the villages that Kedar doth in- 
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habit: let the inhabitants of the 
rock sing, let them shout from the 
top of the mountains. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Let the desert and the cities thereof lift up [their voice}s 
The villages which Kedar doth inhabit ; 
Let the inhabitants of the rock sing, 
Let them shout from the top of the mountains. 





pass their lives upon the waters would 
be converted to the Messiah, and be 
employed in conveying the knowledze 
of the true religion around the world. 
This is referred to by the prophet, be- 
cause (1) of the great multitude who 
thus go down to the sea; and (2) be- 
cause their conversion will have so im- 
portant an influence in diffusing the 
true religion to distant nations. 4 And 
all that is therein. Marg., as in Heb., 
“the fulness thereof.” All that fill it; 
that is, either in ships, or by dwelling 
on the islands and coasts. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that all who were upon the sea 
—the completeness, the wholeness of the 
maritime population being equally in- 
terested with all others in the great 
salvation, should join in celebrating the 
goodness of God. J The isles, &c. 
All that dwell in the sea. A large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the world are 
dwellers upon islands. In modern 
times, some of the most signal displays 
of the divine mercy, and some of the 
most remarkable conversions to Chris- 
tianity, have been there. In the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the South Sea Islands, 
and in Ceylon, God has poured out his 
Spirit; and the inhabitants have been 
among the first in the heathen world 
to embrace the gospel. 

11. Let the wilderness. The desert, 
Note, ch. xxxv. 1. The word here 
denotes the most uncultivated countries, 
intimating that even the most rude and 
barbarous people would have occasion 
to rejoice, and would be interested in 
the mercy of God. | And the cities 
thereof. To us there seems to be some- 
thing incongruous in speaking of a 
“ wilderness,” and of the “cities” in it. 
But we are torememberthat the Hebrews 


gave the name wilderness, or desert, to 
those regions that were mostly uncul- 
tivated, or thinly inhabited, though 
there were in those places, villages or 
cities. They were regions that were 
chiefly devoted to pasturage, and not 
cultivated by the plough; or regions of 
vast plains of sand and far-extended 
barrenness, with here and there an oasis 
on which a city might be built. Jose- 
phus, speaking of the desert or wilder- 
ness lying between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, enumerates several villages or 
towns in it, showing that though it was 
mainly a waste, yet that it was not 
wholly without towns or inhabitants. 
We are to remember, also, that large 
towns or cities for commercial pur- 
poses, or thoroughfares, were often 
built in the few fertile or advantageous 
places which were found in the midst 
of vast desert wastes. Thus we are 
told of Solomon, (2 Chron. viii. 4,) that 
“he bailt Tadmor ia the wilderness ;” 
and we know that Palmyra, and Bozrah, 
and Sela, were large cities that were 
built in the midst of regions that were 
generally to be regarded as deserts, or 
wastes. {| The villages. ‘The scattered 
villages of Arabia. Most of the Arabs 
dwell in tents, and frequently remove 
from one place to another. But there 
are many of them who dwell in villages. 
Even in Arabia Deserta, there were 
many such villages. | Kedar doth in- 
habit, Where the inhabitants of Kedar 
dwell. Kedar was a son of Ishmael, 
(Gen, xxv. 13,) the father of the Keda- 
renians, or Cedrei, mentioned by Pliny 
(N. H. v. 2), who dwell in the vicinity 
of the Nabatheans in Arabia Deserta. 
They often change their place, though 
it would seem that they usually dwell 
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a mighty man, he shall stir up 


the Lorn, and declare his praise jealousy like a ™ man of war: he 


in the islands. 
13. The Lorp shall go forth as 


i Ps. 117. l. 


shall cry, yea, roar; he! shall pree 
vail against his enemies. 
mEx. 15.3. ‘or, behave, himsclf mightiig. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. Let them ascribe glory to JeEnovan, 
And proclaim his praise in distant lands! 

13. Jenovan shall march forth like a hero; 
Like a man of war shall he rouse his vengeance 3 
He shall cry aloud; he shall raise the war-cry ; 
He shall prevail against his enemies ! 





on the neighbourhood of Petra, or Sela. 
The name Kedar is often given to Arabia 
Deserta, and the word may, in some 
instances, denote Arabia in general. 
The inhabitants of those countries 
usually dwell in tents, and lead a ro- 
mantic and wandering life. | Let the 
inhabitants of the rock sing. It is un- 
certain whether the word “ rock” here 
(Heb., v50, Séliy, Gr., rérpay, Petra, or 
Kock), is to be regarded as a proper 
name, or to denote, in a general sense, 
those who dwell in the rocky part of 
Arabia, or Arabia Petrea. Sela, or 
Petra, was the name of the celebrated 
city that was the capital of Idumea. 
(See Notes in ch. xvi. 1,) and the con- 
nexion here would rather lead us to 
suppose that this city was intended 
here, and that the inhabitants of the 
capital were called upon to join with 
the dwellers in the surrounding cities 
and villages in celebrating the good- 
ness of God. But it may denote in 
general those who dwell in the fast- 
nesses of the rocks; those who inhabited 
the desolate and stony region of Arabia 
Petrea, or whose home was among the 
cliffs of the rocks. If so, it is a call 
upon Arabia in general to rejoice in the 
mercy of God, and to give glory to him 
for providing a plan of redemption—an 
intimation that to the descendants of 
Ishmael, the Nomade tribes of the 
desert, the wandering hordes of Arabia, 
the blessings of the gospel shall be ex- 
tended. f Let them shout from the 
top of the mountains. Those who dwell 
on the top of the mountains. They 


who had taken refuge there, or who 
had made their permanent abode there. 
Vitringa supposes that the mountains 
of Paran are meant, which are situated 
on the north of mount Sinai. The idea 
in the verse is, that all the dwellers in 
Arabia should celebrate the goodness 
of God, and join in praising him for his 
mercy in giving a deliverer. They 
were yet to partake of the henefits of 
his coming, and to have occasion of 
joy at his advent. It is possible that 
Cowper may have had this passage in 
his eye in the following beautiful de- 
scription of the final and universal pree 
valence of the gospel : 


“ The dwellersin the vales and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops, 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosannas round.” 

Task. 


12. Let them give glory. Let them 
praise JEHOVAH. Jn the islands. 
Note, ch. xli. 1. Let the distant re- 
gions praise God. 


18. The Lorn shall go forth. This 
and the following verses give the rea- 
sons why they should praise JEHOVAH. 
He would go forth in his might to over- 
come and subdue his foes, and to de- 
liver his people. He would appear as 
a warrior and a conqueror, and his 
enemies should be subdued at his feet. 
In his conquests, and in the esta 
blishment of his kingdom, all people 
wou'd have occasion to rejoice and be 
glad. Asa mighty man. Asa hero, 
asa warrior. JEHOVAH is often in the 
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14. I have long time holden my 
peace; I have been still, and re- 
frained myself: now ® will I cry 
like a travailing woman; I will 
destroy and,! devour at once. 

3 Job 32. 18—20. ‘ swallow, or, sup up. 
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15. I will make waste moun- 
tains ° and hills, and dry up all 
their herbs; and I will make the 
rivers islands, and I will dry up 
the pools. 

och. 49, I. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


14. I have long held my peace; 
I have been still, and refrained myself 
But now will I cry like a woman in travail; 
I will breathe hard and pant at the same time [in my anger]. 


15. 


And I will make desolate the mountains and the hills, 


And dry up all their herbs ; 
And I will make the rivers dry lands; 
And I will dry up the pools. 


Scriptures represented as a hero, or a 
man of war: 

JEHOVAH is a man of war; 

JEHOVAH is his name. 

Who is this king of glory ? 

JEHOVAH, strong and mighty ° 

JEHOVAH mighty in battle. Ps, xxiv. 8. 
Comp. Ps. xlv. 3; Isa. xxvii. 1, xxx. 
80. & He shall stir up jealousy. He 
shall rouse his vengeance, or his indig- 
nation. The word, m7, qinxdh, means 
vengeance, or indignation, as well as 
jealousy. ‘The image here is that of a 
warrior who is excited against his foes, 
and who rushes on impetuously for his 
overthrow, or to take vengeance on 
them. 4 He shall cry, He shall give 
a shout, or a loud clamor. Warriors 
usually entered a battle with a loud 
shout, designed to stimulate their own 
courage, and to intimidate their foes. 
Aj] this language is taken from such an 
eutrance on an engagement, and denotes 
the fixed determination of God to over- 
throw all his enemies. 

14. I have long time holden my peaee. 

I have been silent. I have not gone 
forth to battle against my foes. ‘This 
is the language of JEHOVAH, and it 
means that he had for a long time been 
patient and forbearing; but that now 
he would go forth to overpower and 
destroy his foes. § J will destroy. The 


word here used (from ow, Nashdm) de- 
notes, properly, to breathe hard, to pant, 


Ex. xv. 3. 


as a woman in travail; and then to 
breathe hard in any manner. It here 
denotes the hard breathing which is in- 
dicative of anger, or a purpose to exe- 
cute vengeance. And devour at once. 
Marg., “Swallow, or sup up.” ‘The 
word, PNG, Shaxdph, means, rather, to 
breathe hard, to pant, to blow, as in 
anger, or in the haste of pursuit. ‘The 
idea in the verse is, that JEHOVAH 
had for a long time restrained his auger 
against his foes, and had refrained from 
executing vengeance on them. But 
now he would rouse his righteous in- 
dignation, and go forth to accomplish 
his purposes in their destruction. All 
this language is applicable to a hero, or 
warrior ; and 1s, of course, not to be re- 
garded as applicable literally to God. 
He often speaks in the language of men; 
and speaks of his purposes under the 
image of human passions. But we are 
not to infer that the language is lite- 
rally applicable to him, nor is it to be 
interpreted too strictly. It means, in 
general, that God would go forth with 
a fixed and settled purpose to destroy 
his foes, and that he would no longer 
spare them. 


15. I will make waste mountains, 
This verse denotes the utter desolation 
which God would bring upon his toes 
in his anger. He would prostrate and 
destroy all before him. ‘lhe meaning 
of this part of the verse is, that he 
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16. And P I will bring the 
blind ° by a way that they knew 
not; I will lead them in paths * 
that they have not known: I will 

P Hos. 2. 14. g Eph. 5. 8. 

r Hos, 2. 6 
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make darkness light before them, 
and crooked things ! straight. 
These things will I do * unto 
them, and not * forsake them. 


s Ezek. 14, 23, ¢ Heb. 13. & 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
16. And I will lead the blind in a way which they have not known; 
And through paths which they have not known will I direct them 
I will make darkness light before them, 


And crooked things straight. 





would spread desolation over the hills 
and mountains that were fertile, and 
that were well watered and laid out in 
gardens and orchards. It was common 
to plant vineyards on the sides of hills 
and mountains; and, indeed, most of 
the mountains of Palestine and adja- 
cent regions were cultivated nearly to 
the top. They were favorable to the 
culture of the vine and the olive; and 
by making terraces, the greater por- 
tion of the hills were thus rescued for 
purposes of agriculture. Yet an enemy 
or warrior warching through a land 
would seek to spread desolation through 
ali its cultivated parts, and lay waste 
all its fields. God, therefore, repre- 
sents himself as a hero and a conqueror, 
laying waste the cultivated portions of 
the country of his foes. All the re- 
sources of his enemies should be de- 
stroyed. ‘And dry up all their herbs. 
All that is produced on the cultivated 
hills. He would destroy all the grain 
and fruits on which they were depend- 
ing for support, and would spread utter 
desolation everywhere. 4 And J will 
make the rivers islands. Or rather, dry 
land, or deserts. JI will, in the heat 
of my anger, dry up the streams, so 
that the bottoms of those streams shall 
be dry land. The word here rendered 
tslands, from x, Ni, properly denotes 
dry land, habitable ground, as opposed 
to water, the sea, rivers, &c., and the 
signification islands isa secondary sig- 
nification. Gf And I will dry up the 

ols. ‘The pools on which they have 

een dependent for water for their flocks, 


herds, &c. The sense of the whole pas- 
sage is, I will bring to desolation those 
who worship idols, and the idols them- 
selves. I will produce an entire change 
among them, as great as if I were to 
spread desolation over their cultivated 
hills, and to dry up all their streams. 
The reference is, probably, to the great 
changes which God would make in the 
heathen world. Everything then should 
be changed. All that flourished on pa- 
gan ground ; all that was nurtured by 
idolatry ; all their temples, fanes, altars, 
shrines, should be overturned and de- 
molished, and in all these things, great 
and permanent changes should be pro- 
duced. The time would have come 
when God could no longer bear with 
the growing abominations of the pagan 
nations, and when he would go forth 
as a conqueror to subdue all to him- 
self. 


16. And Iwill bring the blind. Having 
said, in the previous verses, what he 
would do to his enemies, God now 
speaks of his people, He would be 
their protector. He would lead and 
guide them. He would deliver them 
trom their foes; and would conduct 
them to their own land—as a people 
blind that needed a guide, and would 
remove whatever obstacles there were in 
their way. By the “blind” here, he 
refers doubtless to his own people. The 
term is applied originally here to his 
people in captivity, as being ignorant of 
the way in which they could be de- 
livered, and as being ignorant, after 
their seventy years’ exile, of the way of 
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17. They * shall be tarned back, | that trust in graven images, that 


they shall be greatly ashamed, 


say to the molten images, Ye are 
our gods. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
17. They shail be turned back, they shall be put to shamo, 
Who trust in graven images ; 


Who say to molten images, 


“Ye are our gods.” 





return to their own land. It is possible ; mities, persecutions, and trials. And the 
that it may have a reference to the fact, | meaning is, that God would make those 


so often charged on them, that they 
were characteristically a stupid and spi- 
ritually blind people. But it is more 
probable that it is the language of ten- 
derness rather than that of objurgation ; 
and denotes their ignorance of the way 
of return and their need of a guide, 
rather than their guilt and hardness of 
heart. If applied to the people of God 
under the New Testament—as the en- 
tire strain of the prophecy seems to lead 
us to conclude—then it denotes that 
Christians feel their need of a leader, 
counsellor, and guide; and that JEno- 
VaH as a hero, or a military leader, 
would condact them all in a way which 
they did not know, and would remove 
all obstacles from their path. 4 Bya 
way that they knew not. When they 
were ignorant what course to take; or 
in a path which they did not contem- 
plate or design. It is true of all the 
friends of God that they are ignorant, 
until he teaches them, of the way in 
which they should go, and it is true of 
all Christians also, that they have been 
led in a way which thev knew not. 
They did not mark out this course for 
themsclves; they did not at first form 
thr plans of life which they came ulti- 
mately to pursue, they have been led, 
by the providence of God, 1n a different 
path, and by the spirit of God they have 
been inclined to a course which they 
themselves would never have chosen. 
Comp. Note, ch. xxx. 21. QJ will 
make darkness light vefore them. Dark- 
Ness, in the Scriptures, is the emblem 
of ignorance sin, adversity, and cala- 
mity. Here it seems to be the emblem of 
adverse and opposing events, of cala- 


‘ events, which seemed to be adverse and 


calamitous, the means of furthering his 
cause, and promoting the spirit of the 
true religion, and the happiness of his 
people. This has been eminently the 
case with the persecutions which the 
church has endured ; and it has beea 
true that the events which have been 
apparently most adverse, and full of 
darkness, have been ultimately over- 
ruled to the best interests of the true 
religion, Sach was the case with the 
persecutions under the Roman em- 
perors ; and, in general, such has been 
the case in all the persecutions which 
the church has been called to suffer. 
q And crooked things straight. Things 
which seem to be adverse and opposing 
—the persecutions and trials which the 
people of God would be called to endure. 
And not forsake them. See Notes, ch. 
xli. 10, 13, 14. 

17. They shall be turned back. The 
phrases to be turned back, and to he 
suffused with shame, are frequently 
used in the Scriptures to denote a state 
of conscious guilt, or a state of disap- 
pointment in regard to an object of 
trust or confidence, and especially of 
those who had trusted in idols. See Ps, 
xxxv. 4, Ixx. 3; xevil. 7. Comp. 
Notes, Isa. i. 29; xix. 9; xxxvil. 27. 
See also Ezek. xvi. 52, 54, 63. The 
sense here is, that they should find no 
such protection in their idol gods as 
they had hoped; that they should see 
that they were unable to defend them; 
and that they should be covered with 
conscious guilt for ever having trusted 
in them, and given to them the homage 
which was due to the true God. 
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18. Hear, * ye deaf; and look, 
ye ’ blind, that ye may see. 
19. Who is blind, but my ser- 
ach. 6. 10. y John 9. 39. 
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vant? or deaf, as my messenger 
that I sent? who is blind as he 
that is perfect, and blind as the 
Lorp’s servant? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. O ye deaf, hear! 


And ye blind, look attentively ! 
19. Who is blind if not my servant ? 
And deaf as my messenger whom I sent? 
Who 80 blind as he that is perfectly instructed! 


So blind as the servant of 


EHOVAH! 





18. Hear, ye deaf. This is evidently 
an address to the Jews, and probably to 
the Jews of the time of the prophet. 
He had been predicting the coming of 
the Messiah, and the influence of his 
religion on the Gentile world. He had 
said that God would go forth to destroy 
the idolatry of the heathen nations, and 
to convince them of the folly of the 
worship of images, and to confound 
them for putting their trust in them. 
The prophet seems here to have recol- 
lected that this was the easily-besetting 
sin of his own countrymen, and, per- 
haps, especially of the times when he 
penned this portion of the prophecy 
—under the reign of Manasseh; that 
that generation was stupid, blind, deaf 
to the calls of God, and sunk in the 
deepest dehasement of idolatry. In 
view of this, and of the great truths 
which he had uttered, and of their guilt 
and obligations, he calls on them to 
hear, to arouse, to be alarmed, to return 
to God, and assures them that for these 
sins they exposed themselves to, and 
must experience, his sore displeasure. 
The statement of these truths, and the 
denouncing of these judgments, occupy 
the remainder of this chapter. A 
similar instance occurs in ch. 1i., where 
the prophet having foretold the coming 
of the Messiah, and the fact that his 
religion would be extended among the 
Gentiles, turns and reproves the Jews 
for thetr idolatry andcrimes. See Notes 
on that chapter. The Jewish people 
are often described as “deaf” to the 
voice of God, and “ blind” to their duty 
and their interests. See Isa. xxix. 1s; 


xlii. 7. G And looh—that ye may see. 
This phrase denotes an attentive, care- 
ful, and anxious looking or search, in 
order that there may be a clear view of 
the object. The prophet calls tliem to 
a careful and attentive contemplation of 
the object, that they might have a clear 
and distinct view of it. They had 
hitherto looked at the subject of religion 
in a careless, inattentive, and thoughte 
less manner. 

19. Who is blind, but my servant? 
Some of the Jewish expositors suppose 
that by “servant” here, the prophet 
himself is intended, who they suppose ig 
here called blind and deaf by the im- 
pious Jews who refused to hear him, 
and who rejected him and his message. 
But it is evident, that by “servant” 
here, the Jewish people are intended, 
the singular being used for the plural, 
in a sense similar to that where the 
Jews are so often called “Jacob” and 
“Israel.” The phrase, “servants of 
God,” is often given to his people, and 
is used to denote true worshippers. The 
woid is here used to denote those who 
professed to be the true worshippers of 
JEHOVAH. The prophet had, in the 
previous verses, spoken of the biindness 
and siupidity of the Gentile .orld. He 
here turns to his own countrymen, and 
addresses them as more blind, and deaf, 
and stupid. ‘“ Who,” he asks, ‘‘is as 
blind as they are? Where are any of 
the heathen nations so insensible to the 
uppeals of God, so hard-hearted, so sunk 
in sin?”’—The idea of the prophet is, 
that the Jews had had far greater ad- 
vantages; they had been more highly 
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20. Seeing many things, but | thou observest not; opening the 


ears, but he heareth not. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


20. Seeing many things, but thou regardest them not; 
Having the ears open, but thou dost not hear! 





favored; and yet they were sunk in sin, 
and in the deep debasement and degra- 
dation of idolatry. So deeply sunk 
were they, and such was their guilt, 
that 1t might be said that comparatively 
none were blind but they. Even the 
degradation of the heathen nations, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
could not be compared with theirs. 
q As my messenger that I sent? Lowth 
renders this, ‘* And deaf, as he to whom 
I bave sent my messengers.” The 
JL.XX render it, “ And deaf but those 
that rule over them ;” by aslight change 
in the Hebrew text. ‘The Vulgate 
reads it as Lowth has rendered it. ‘The 
Chaldee renders it, “If the wicked are 
converted, shall they not be called my 
servants? And the sinners to whom I 
sent my prophets?” But the sense 
seems to be this:—The Jewish people 
were regarded as a people selected and 
preserved by God, tor the purpose of 
keeping and extending the true religion. 
They might be spoken of as a messenger 
sent for this purpose—the great purpose 
of enlightening the world—as God's 
messenger in the midst of the deep 
darkness of benighted nations, and as 
appointed to be the agents by which the 
true religion was to be perpetuated and 
propagated on earth. Or perhaps, the 
word ‘‘messenger” here may denote 
collectively the Jewish leaders, teachers, 
and priests, who had been sent as the 
messengers of God to that people, and 
who were, with the people, sunk in deep 
debasement and sin. {{ As he that is 
perfect. ota: kimshiillam. <A great 
variety of interpretations has been 
offered on this word—arising from the 
difficulty of giving the appellation 
“perfect,” to a people so corrupt as 
were the Jews in the time of Isaiah. 
Jerome renders it, “qui venundatus 
est” —he that is sold. The Syriac ren- 
VOL. II. 


ders it, ‘‘ Who is blind as the prince?” 
Symmachus renders it, wo 6 réXetug 3 
and Kimchi, in a similar manner, by 
on, tamim, perfect. The word, or, 
shdlam, means, properly, to be whole, 
sound, safe; to be completed, finished, 
ended; and then to be at peace or 
friendship with any one. And it may 
be applied to the Jews, to whe it un- 
doubtedly refers here, in one «©. the tole 
lowing senses; either (1) ironically, 
as claiming to be perfect; or (2) as those 
who professed to be perfect; or (3) as 
being favored by God with institutions 
and ordinances that were perfect—with 
rites, and laws, and a civil and sacred 
constitution that were co plete,— Vi- 
tringa; or (4) as being in friendship 
with God, as Grotius and Gesenius sup- 
pose. It most probably refers to the 
fact that they were richly endowed by 
Jevovag with all that was necessary to 
make them perfect; with such complete 
and happy institutions us were adapted 
to their entire welfare, such as in com- 
parison with other nations were fitted to 
make them perfect. As the Lorv’s 
servant, ‘The Jewish people professing 
to serve and obey God. 
20. ey many things. 
people, the Jews, spoken of here as the 
servants of God. ‘hey had had an 
opportunity of observing many things 
pertaining to the law, the government, 
and the dealings of JEuovamn. ‘They 
had often witnessed his interposition 
in the days of calamity, and he often 
rescued them from peril. These things 
they could not but have observed, much 
as they had chosen to disregard the 
lessons which they were calculated to 
convey. § But thou observest not. Thou 
dost not keep them (wn, tshmor); 
thou dost not regard them. J Opening 
the eurs. ‘Thou hast thine ears open. 
They heard the words of the law, ana 
A A 


That is, the 
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21. The Lorp is well pleased 
for * his righteousness’ sake; he 
z Ps. 71. 16,19. Rom. 10. 3,4. Philip. 3. 9. 
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wil] magnify * the law, and make 
! 7¢ honourable. 


a Matt. 5. 17. * or, him, 


NEW TERANSLATION. 


21. Jeuovayn was well pleased [with him] on account of his own 


righteousness ; 
4 


Ife hath exalted his own law, and made it glorious. 


the instructions conveyed by tradition 
from their fathers, but they did not lay 
them to heart, or give heed to them. 
See Note on ch. vi. 10. 

21. The Lonp is well pleased for his 
righteousness’ sake. ‘There is greit va- 
riety in the translation and interpreta- 
tion of this verse. Lowth renders it— 

Yet Jznovan was gracious unto him for his 

truth’s sake; 

He hath exalted his own praise, and made it 

glorious. 
Noyes renders it, 


It pleased JEnovan for bis goodness’ sake 

To give him a law great and glorious ; 

And vet it is a robbed and plundered people, 
&e. 


The LXX render it, “The Lord God 
determined that he should be justified, 
and magnify his praise.” The Chaldee 
renders it, “ JEHOVAH willed that Israel 
should be justified, he magnified the 
doers of his law, and comforted them.” 
The Syriac, “ ‘Che Lord willed on ac- 
count of his righteousness to magnify 
his law, and to commend it.” Vitringa 
explains it, “* God has embraced the 
Jewish people in his love and favor, 
and regards them as acceptable to him- 
self, not indeed on account of any merit 
of theirs, or on account of any external 
advantages, but on account of his own 
truth, fidelity, and equity, that he might 
fulfil the promises which he made to 
their fathers.” This seems to express 
the sense of the passage. According to 
this, it refers solely to the Jewish 
people, and not, as is often supposed, to 
the Messiah. The phrase, “is well 
pleased,” means that JEHOVAH takes de- 
light in his people; he looks upon them 
with a favorable regard, and with an 
eye of tenderness and affection. He 
finds pleasure in contemplating them as 
&ss people, and in regarding and trust- 


ing them assuch. & For his righteous- 
ness’ sake. Not for the righteousness 
of his people, but on account of his own 
righteousness, t.¢., his own goodness, 
clemency, mercy, and forbearance. It 
is not beeause he sees in them anything 
that should win his love, or excite his 
favor—for he says (ver. 22), that they 
are robbed, and plundered, and hid, and 
bound in prison. But JEHovAH had 
selected their fathers as his own people. 
He had made them precious promises. 
He had designs of mercy towards them. 
He had given them a holy law. He 
had promised to be their protector and 
their God. On this account, he was 
pleased with them still; and it was on 
account of his own fidelity and plighted 
protection, that he was delighted in 
them as his people. The word “ righte- 
ousness,” therefore, pry, tzédhcq, is used 
to denote Goa’s purpose fo du right; te, 


to adhere to his proinises, and to main- 
tain a character of fidelity and im- 
tecrity. He would not fail, or violate 
his own pledges to his people. J He 
will magnify the law. ‘The word law 
here is used to denote the entire series 
of statutes, or legislative acts of God, in 
regard to the Jewish people—including 
all his promises and pledges to them. 
And the meaning is, that he would so 
deal with them as to make that law im- 
portant in their view; so as to elevate 
it, and exalt it into importance; so as 
to show that he regarded it as of ine 
finite moment. He would adhere strictly 
himself to all his own covenant pledges 
in that Jaw, so as to show that /e re- 
garded it as sacred and of binding obliga~ 
tion; and all his dealings with them 
under that law would be such as to 
magniiy its importance and purity in 
their view. ‘The Hebrew is, ‘he will 
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22. But this ts a people robbed 
and spoiled; © they are all of them 
snared in holes, and they are hid 


& ch. 18. 2. 
‘or, in snaring all the young men of them. 
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in prison houses; they are for a 
prey, and none delivereth; for a% 
spoil, and none saith, Restore. 


3 treading. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


22. But this is a robbed and plundered people ; 
All of them snared in caverns, 
And secreted in prisons ; 
They are for a prey, and there is no one to deliver; 
For a spoil, and no one says, “ Restore.” 





make the law preat;” that is, he will 
make it of great importance. And 
make it honorable. Or make it glorious, 
by himself showing a constant regard 
for it, and by so dealing with them that 
they should be brought to see and feel 
its importance. According to this, which 
is the obvious interpretation, the pas- 
sage has no reference particularly to 
the Messiah. It its true, however, that 
the lunguage here used is such as would 
appropriately describe the work of the 
Redeemer; and that a large part of 
what he did in his public ministry, and 
by his atonement, was “to magnify the 
law and make it honorable ;”—to vindi- 
cate its equity —to show its binding 
obligation—to sustain its claims— to 
show that it could not be violated with 
impunity—to demonstrate that its pe- 
nalty was just, at the same time that he 
released men from its penalty by giving 
himself a sacrifice in their stead. The 
whole effect of the Redeemer’s work is 
to do honour to the law of God ; nor has 
anything occurred in the history of our 
world that has done so much to main- 
tain its authority and binding obligation, 
as his death on the cross in the place of 
sinners. 

22. But this is a people robbed and 
spoiled. The Jewish pcople, though 
highly favored, have been so uumindful 
of the goodness of God to them, and of 
their obligations, that he has given them. 
into the hand of their enemies to plunder 
them. This is to be conceived to be 
spoken after the captivity, and while 
the Jews were in exile. Their being 
robbed and spoiled, therefore, refers. to 


the invasion of the Chaldeans, and is 
to be regarded as spoke’ prophetically 
of the exiled and oppressed Jews, while 
in Babylon. They are all of them 
snared in holes. This passage has been 
very variously rendered. See Rosen- 
miller. Lowth renders it, 


“ All hele chosen youth are taken in the 
toils ;” 


following in this the translation of 
Jerome, and rendering it as Le Clere 
and Houbigant render it. The LXX 
read it, ‘“ And I saw, and the peuple 
were plundered and scattered, and the 
snare was in all their private chambers, 
and in their houses where they hid 
themselves,”—meaning, evidently, that 
they had been taken by their invaders 
from the places where they had secreted 
themselves in their own city and coun- 
try. The Chaldee renders it, “ All 
their youth were covered with confa- 
sion, and shut up in prison.” The 
Syriac, * All their youth are snared, 
and they have hid them bound in their 
houses.” This variety of interpretation 
has arisen in part, because the Hebrew 
which is rendered in our version, “in 
holes,” oryra, bdhhurim, may be either 
the plural form of the word 1a, ddhhur 
chosen, selected; and thence youths— 
selected for their beauty or strength; 
or it may be the plural form of the 
word ‘ww, @ hole, or cavern, with the 


preposition 2 Beth prefixed. Our trans- 

lation prefers the latter; and this is 

probably the correct interpretation, as 

the parallel expression, “they are hid 
AAZ 


356 


23. Who among you will give 
ear to this? who will hearken and 
hear for ! the’time to come? 

24. Who gave Jacob for a spoil, 
and Israel to the robbers? did 
not the Lonp, he © against whom | 


‘after time. 
ec Judg. 2.14, Neh. 9. 26, 27, 


ISAIAH. 


(B.C. 690. 


we have sinned? for they would 
not walk in his ways, neither 
were they obedient unto his law. 

25. Therefore he hath poured 
upon him the fury of his anger, 
and the strength of battle: and it 


| hath set him on fire 4 round about, 


d Deut. 32. 22. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


23. Who among you will give ear to this? 
Who will listen and attend for the time to come P 


24. 


Who hath given Jacob for a spoil ? 


And Israel to the plunderers ? 
Ts it not JEHOVAH against whom we have sinned ? 
In whose ways they would not walk ? 
And whose law they would not obey ? 
25. Therefore he poured out upon them the fury of his wrath, 
And the violence of war ; 


in prison-houses,” seems to demand this. 
The literal interpretation of the passage 
is, therefore, “a snare, or the snare in 
the caverns, or holes;” that is, they 
were snared, or secured in the caverns, 
holes, or places of refuge where they 
sought security. They found no safety 
there, but were taken by their foes and 
made captive; or, they were obliged to 
resort to caverns and places of obscure 
retreat for safety, and were there con- 
jined, so that they did not dare to go out, 
as if a snare, net, or gin had been throw 
over the mouth of the cavern to take 
them. And they are hid in prison 
houses. ‘They were concealed in their 
houses as in prisons, so that they could 
not go out with safety, or without ex- 
posing themselves to the danger of 
being taken captive. The land was 
filled with their enemies, and they were 
obliged to conceal themselves, if pos- 
sible, from their foes. —{ And none saith, 
Restore, There is no deliverer—no one 
who can interpose, and compel the foe 
to give up his captives. ‘Lhe sense is, 
the Jewish people were so feeble, and 
so much the object of contempt, that 
there was no one who could rescue them, 
or who would feel so much interest in 
them as to demand them from their 
foes. 

28. Who among you will give ear to 


this? Who 1s there in the nation that 
will be so admonished by these events ; 
so warned by the judgments of God, 
that he will attend to the lessons which 
God designs to teach, and reform his 
life, and return to God? It is implied 
by these questions that such ought to be 
the effect; perhaps also it is implied 
that they were so sunken and abandoned 
that they would not do it. These judg- 
ments were a loud call on the nation to 
reform, and turn to God; and in time 
to come, to avoid the sins which had 
made it necessary for him to interpose 
in this manper, and give them to spoil. 
24. Who gave Jucob for a spoil, &e, 
Who gave up the Jewish people to be 
plundered? Who gave their land to be 
wasted in this manner? The object of 
this verse is, to bring distinctly before 
them the fact that it was JEHovAH, the 
God of their fathers, and of their nation, 
who had brought this calamity upon 
them. It was not the work of chance, 
it was not because their enemies were 
mighty; but it was the immediate and 
direct act of God on account of their 
sins. Probably, as a people, they were 
not disposed to believe this; and the 
prophet, therefore, takes occasion to call 
their attention particularly to this fact. 
25. Therefore he hath poured upon. 
him. God had poured upon the Jewish 
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yet © he knew not; and it burned | him, yet he laid ¢é not to heart. 


e Hos. 7. 9. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


It kindled a flame round about him, yet he did not regard it; 
And it set him on fire, but he did not lay it to heart. 





peop'e. | The fury of his anger. His 
righteous indignation in the overturn- 
ing of their nation, the destruction of 
their temple and city, and in carrying 
them captive into a distant land. { And 
at hath set him on fire. That is, the 
fury of JeHovaH, and the strength of 
war, kindled a flame all around the 
Jewish nation, and spread desolation 
everywhere. { Yethe knew not. They 
did not regard or consider it. They 
refused to attend to it, and to lay it to 
heart. They pursued their ways of 
wickedness, regardless of the threat- 
ening judgments, and the impending 
wrath of God. ‘They did not consider 
that these evils were inflicted for their 
crimes; nor did they turn from their 
sins when they were thus threatened 
with the wrath of God. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is evidently a conti- 
puation of the subject discussed in the 
previous chapters, and refers mainly to 
the promised temporal! deliverance from 
Babylon. The people of God are still 
contemplated by the prophet as sufier- 
ing the evils of their long and | 1inful 
captivity; and his object is to comfort 
them with the assurances of deliver- 
ance. The chapter may be regarded 
as composed of a succession of argu- 
ments, or striking considerations, all 
tending to show them that God would 
be their protector, and that their deli- 
verance would be certain. ‘These argu- 
ments are not distinguished by any 
very clear marks of transition, and all 
divisions of the chapter must be in a 
measure arbitrary. But perhaps the 
following arrangement will comprise 
the considerations which the prophet 
designed to suggest. 

I. In the previous chapter he had 
severely rebuked the Jews for their 


' 
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sins, as being deaf and blind, and ha 
showed them that it was on account of 
their sins that these calamities had come 
upon them. Yet he now turns and says, 
that they are his people; the people 
whom he has redeemed, and whom it 
was his purpose to deliver; and pre- 
sents the solemn assurance that they 
should be rescued, vs. 1—7. ‘This as- 
surance consists of many ttems or con- 
siderations, showing that they should 
be recovered, however far they were 
driven from their own land. (a) God 
has formed and redeemed them, ver. 1. 
It followed from this, that a God of 
covenant faithfulness would be with 
them in their trials, ver. 2. (2) They 
had been so precious to him and valu- 
able that he had given entire nations 
for their ransom, ver. 3. It followed 
from this, that he would continue to 
give more, if necessary, for their ran- 
som, ver. 4. (c) It was the fixed purpose 
of God to gather them again wherever 
they might be scattered, and they had, 
therefore, nothing to fear, vs. 5—7. 

II. God asserts his power over idols, 
and his superiority to all idol gods. 
He makes a solemn appeal, as he had 
done in ch. xl1., to show that the idols 
had no power; and refers to all that he 
had predicted, and to its fulfilments, in 
proof that he was the only true God, 
and had been faithful to his people, 
ver. 8—13. In doing this, he says, 
(a) that none of the idols had been 
able to predict future events, vs. 8, 9; 
(2) that the Jewish people were his wit- 
nesses that he was the true God, and 
the only Saviour, vs. 10, 11, 12; (c) that 
he had existed for ever, and that none 
could thwart his designs, ver. 13. 

IIT. God asserts his power to over- 
come all their foes, however mighty, 
and his purpose to destroy the power of 
Babylon, vs. 14, 17. He says, (a) that 
he had sent to Babylon [by Cyrus] to 
bring down their power, and prostrate 
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1. But * now thus saith the | 


Loxp that created thee, O Jacob, 
a Jer, 88. 24, 26. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.c. 69¢ 


and he that formed thee, O Israel, 
Fear not: for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy 
name; thou aré mine. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. But now thus saith Jruovag, 
Who created thee, O Jacob, 
And who formed thee, O Israel; 
Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; 
I have called thee by thy name: thou art mine. 


their nobles, ve. 14, 15; and (b) ap- 
peals to what he had formerly done; 
refers to the deliverance from Egypt; 
and asserts it to he his characteristic 
that he made a way in the sea, and led 
forth the chariot, the horse, the army, 
and the power, vs. 16, 17. 

IV. Yet he tells them (vs. 18—21), 
that all his former wonderful interpo- 
sitions siould be surpassed; that he 
would do a new thing—so strange, so 
wonder!’ |, and marvellous, that all that 
he had iormerly done should be for- 
gotten. (a) They are commanded not 
to remember the former things, ver. 18. 
(6) He would do a new thing—a thing 
which in all his former interpositions 
had not been done, ver. 19. (c) The 
characteristics of the future wonder 
would be, that he would make a way in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, 
ver. 19; and that even the wild casts 
of the desert should be made to honor 
him, ver. 20. (c) He had formed that 
people tor himself, and they should show 
forth his praise, ver. 21. 

V. From these promises of protection 
and assistance, and these assurances of 
favor, God turns to remind them of 
their sins, and assures them that it was 
by no merit of theirs that he would 
thus interpose to deliver them. Le 
shows them that it was on account of 
their sins that their sanctuary had been 
desolate; but that he would, notwith- 
standing, blot out all their sins, and 
save them, vs. 22—28 He reminds 
them (a) of their having neglected as a 
people to honor him, and having with- 
held what was his due, vs. 22—24; 


yet (6) he would blot out their sins, but | 


it was by no merit of theirs, but by his 
mere mercy, vs. 25, 26; (c) they had 
been a sinful people, and he bad, there- 
fore, humbled their power, and given 
the nation to reproach and a curse, 
vs. 27, 28. The same subject is re- 
sumed and prosecuted in the next chap- 
ter, and they should be read together 
without any interruption 


1, But now. This expression shows 
that this chapter is connected with the 
preceding. The sense is, “ Though 
God has punished the nation, and 
showed them his displeasure (ch. xiil. 
24, 25), yet mow he will have mercy, 
and will deliver them.” {| Zhat created 
thee. ‘The word “thee” is here used 
evidently in a collective sense as denot- 
ing the Jewish people, or the chosen 
people of God. It is used because the 
names, “Jacob” and “ Isracl,” in the 
singular number, are applied to the 
people. Jacob, or Israel was chosen 
by God, in preference to Esau, as his 
friend (Mal. i. 2, 3; Rom. ix. 13); 
and the name is often applied to the 
Jews as their peculiar appellation. The 
word “created” is here used to denote 
the idea that as the peculiar people of 
God, they owed their origin to him as 
the universe owed its origin to his 
creative power. It does not mean that 
as u people they had been formed in 
the same mode in which the universe 
was created; nor that there was any 
creative energy employed in .forming 
them to be his people; but it means 
that as a people they were originated 
by him; their institutions, their laws, 
and customs, and privileges, and what- 
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2. When © thou passest through 
& Ps. 66. 12. 
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the waters, © I will be with thees 


¢ Acts 27. 20, 25. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
And through the rivers, they shall not overtlow thee ; 


ever they had that was valuable, were 
all to be traced to him. The same 
word occurs in ver. 7, and again in 
ver. 15. “I am JEn#ovagd—the Creator 
of Israel. your King.” See also ch. 
xliv. 1. Comp. Ps. c. 3. QJ And he that 
Jormed thee. That formed thee as a 
people; originating thy laws and insti- 
tutions, and constituting the nation as 
itis. “| Lear not. This is to be un- 
derstood as addressed to them when 
suffering the evils of the captivity of 
Babylon. ‘Though they were captives, 
and had suffered long, yet they had 
nothing to fear in rezard to their final 
extinction as a people. They should 
be redeemed from captivity, and re- 
stored again to the land of their fathers. 
The urgument here is, that they were 
the chosen people of God; that he had 
organized them as his people for great 
and important purposes, and that those 
purposes must be accomplished, It 
would follow from that, that they must 
be redeemed from their captivity, and 
be restored again to their land. 4 For 
I have redecmed thee. The word xa, 
gad/, means, properly, to redeem, to 
ransom by means of a price, or a valu- 
able consideration, as of captives taken 
in war; or to redeem a farm that was 
sold, by paying back the price. It is 
sometimes used, however, to denote de- 
liverance from danger or bondage, with- 
out specifying any price that was paid 
asaransom. Thus the deliverance of 
the Jews from Egyptian bondage is 

° redemption. 
Ex. vi. 6; xv. 18. Comp. Gen. xlviii. 
16; Isa. xxix. 22; xliv. 23; Jer. xxxi. 
11. See Note, ch. i. 27. It is not 
improbable, however, that wherever 
redemption is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, even in the most general manner, 
and as denoting deliverance from dan- 
ger, oppression, or captivity, there is 
still retained the idea of a ransom in 
some form; a price paid; a valuable 


t 


consideration; or something thut w 
| given in the place of that which was re- 
' deemed, and which answered the pur- 
pose of a price, or a valuable cunsi- 
deration, or a public reason of the 
deliverance. Thus in regard to the 
deliverance from Egypt. Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and Seba are mentioned as the 
ransom (see Note on ver.3); and so in 
the deliverance from Babylon, Babylon 
was given in the place of the ransomed 
captives; or was destroyed in order 
that they might be redeemed. God 
destroyed Babylon in order to vindicate 
or redeem them. So in all nations of 
redemption ; as, e. g. God destroyed the 
life of the great Redeemer, or caused 
him to be put to death, in order that 
his chosen people might be saved. YF J 
have culled thee by thy name. I have 
designated thee as my people. ‘To call 
by name denotes intimate affection, or 
the intimacy of friendship. Here it 
means that God had particulurly de- 
Signated them to be his people. His 
call had not been general, addressed 
to the nations at large, but had been 
addressed to them in particular. Comp. 
Ex. xxxi. 2, where God says that he 
had designated “by name” Bezaleel to 
the work of constructing the taber- 
nacle. 4 Zhou art mine. Thou art 
my people. They were his, because he 
had formed them as a people, and had 
originated their institutions; because he 
had redeemed them; and because he 
had particularly designated them as his. 
| The same thing may be said of his 
‘church now; and for the same reason, 
and in a still more important sense, 
that church is his. He has organized 
it; he has appointed its peculiar insti- 
tutions; he has redeemed it with pre~ 
cious biood ; and he has called his people 
by name, and designated them as his 
own. 


2 es 
waters. 


When thou passest through the 
This is a general promise, and 


360 


and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the ¢ fire, thou 
shalt not be burned; neither shall 


the flame kindle upon thee. 
d Dan, 3. 25, 27. 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


3. For I am the Lorp thy God, 
the Holy One of Israel, thy Sa- 
viour: I gave © Egypt for thy 
ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for 


| thee. 


e Proy. 21. 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 


8. For I am Jenovan, thy 


God; 


The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour; 


I gave Egypt for thy ransoin, 


Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 


means that whenever, and wherever 
they should pass through water or fire 
he would protect them. It had been 
true in their past history as a people; 
and the assurance is here given in 
order that they might be comtorted in 
view of the calamities which they were 
then suffering in Babylon. Fire and 
water are often used in the Scriptures 
to denote calamity—the latter because 
it overwhelms, the former because it 
consumes. Water in particular is often 
used to denote calamity. See Ps. 
lxix. 1. “ The waters are come into 
my soul.” Ps, Ixxiii. 10; exxiv. 4, 5. 
So fire and water are united to express 
calamity. Ps. Ixvi. 12. ‘ We went 
through fire and through water.” | J 
will be with thee. I will protect thee. 
Comp. Note, ch. xl. 10. FY And through 
the rivers. Also expressive of calamity 
and canger—like attempting to ford 
deep and rapid streams. | Zhey shall 
not overflow thee. As was the case 
with the Jordan when they crossed it 
under the guidance of Joshua, and its 
waters were divided, and a pathway 
was made for the armies of Israel, 
@ When thou walkest through the fire, 
&e. ‘This is expressive of calamity and 
danger in genera), dike passing through 
fire. Yet it had a literal fulfilment 
in the case of the three pious Jews 
who were cast by Nebuchadnezzar into 
the burning furnace. Dan. iii. 25, 27. 
{| Neither shall the flume kindle upon 
thee. It shall not only not consume 


jure thee. See Dan. iii. 27. You shall 
be completely protected. The Chaldee 
refers this verse to the passage through 
the Red Sea, and to the protection 
which God gave his people there. In 
the Chaldee paraphrase, it is rendered, 
“In the beginning, when you passed 
through the Red Sea, my word was 
your aid. Pharaoh and Egypt, who 
were mighty like the waters of’ a river, 
were not able to prevail against you. 
And when thou didst go among a people 
who were formidable like fire, they 
could not prevail against you, and the 
kingdoms which were strong like flame 
could not consume you.” It is, how- 
ever, to be understood rather as a pro- 
mise pertaining to the future; though 
the language 18 mainly derived, un- 
donbtedly trom God’s protecting them 
in their perils in former times. 

3. For Jam the Lorp thy God. This 
verse continues the statement of the 
reasons why he would protect them. 
He was JEHovaAug, their God. He was 
not only the true God, but he was their 
God; the God whom they had wor- 
shipped ; the God who had entered into 
solemn covenant with them, and who 
would therefore protect and defend 
them. | The Holy One of Israel, The 
holy God adored by Israel, and their God 
and Friend, It was one of his charac- 
teristics that he was the God of Israel. 
Other nations worshipped other gods. 
He was THE God of Israel; and as it 
was presumed that a God would protect 


thee, but it shall not even burn or in- : his own people, so he bound himself to 
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protect and deliver them. { T/y Saviour. 
This was another characteristic., He 
had saved them in days of peril; and 
he had assumed to them the relation of 
a Saviour; and he would maintain that 
character. { J gave Egypt for ~ 

ransom. Thisis a very important pas- 
sage in regard to the meaning of the 
word ransom, as well as in regard to the 
correct interpretation. The word ‘nn, 
nathditi, “I gave,” is rendered by Ge- 
senius (Comm. in loc.,) and by Noyes, 
in the future, “I will give.” Gesenius 
supposes that it refers to the fact that 
the countries specified would be made 
desolate in order to effect the deliver- 
ance of the Jews, or that such would be 
the result of their deliverance. He ob- 
serves that although Cyrus did not 
conquer and desolate them, yet that it 
was done by his successors. In parti- 
cular, he reters to the fact that Cam- 
byses invaded and subdued Egypt 
( Herod. iii. 15); and that he then entered 
into, and subdued Ethiopia and Meroé, 
(Strabo xvii, Joseph. Ant. ii 10. 2.) 
But the word properly refers to the past 
time; and the scope of the passage re- 
quires us to understand it of past events. 
For God is giving a reason why his 
people might expect protection, aud the 
reason here is, that he had been their 
protector and deliverer, and that his 
purpose to protect them was so fixed and 
determined, that he had even brought 
ruin on nations more mighty and nu- 
merous than themselves in order to 
effect their deliverance. The argument 
is, that 7 he had suffered Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and Seba, to be desolated and ruined 
instead of them, or in order to effect 
their deliverance, they had nothing to 
fear from Babylon, or any other hostile 
nation, but that he would effect their 
deliverance even at the expense of the 
overthrow of the most mighty kingdoms. 
The word rendered “ransom” here is 
G2, Adphér, It is derived from 1¢5, 
kaphdr, (whence the Latin cooperio, 
the Italian coprire, the French couvrir, 
the Norman coverer, and couverer, and 
the English cover,) and means literally 
to cover; to cover over; to overlay with 
anything, as pitch, as in Gen. vi. 14. 
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Hence, to cover over sins ; to overlook ; 
to forgive; and hence, to make an ex- 
piation for sins, or to atone for trans- 
gression so that it may be forgiven. 
Ps, Ixv. 4; Ixxviil. 88; Jer. xviil. 25; 
Dan. ix. 24; Ezek. xlv. 20; Lev. v. 163 
Ex. xxx. 15; Lev. iv. 20; xvi. 6; xvi. 
24; Gen. xxxil. 21; Prov. xvi. 14. ‘The 
noun, 5), means (1) a village, or ham- 
let, ar being a cover or shelter to the in- 
habitants, 1 Sam. vi. 18. Comp. the 
word 153, Akdphar, in Cant. vil. 11; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25; Neh. vi. 2; (2) 
pitch, as a material for overlaying, Gen. 
vi. 14; (3) the cyprus-flower, the 
alhenna of the Arabs, so called because 
the powder of the leaves was used to 
cover over or besmear the nails, in order 
to produce the reddish color which 
Oriental females regarded as an orna- 
ment. Simonis. Cant. i. 14; iv. 13, 
Margin. (4) A ransom, a price of re- 
demption; or an expiation, so called 
because by it sins were covered over, 
concealed, or removed. Ex. xxix. 36; 
Xxx. 10, 16. In such an expiation, that 
which was offered as the ransom was 
supposed to take the place of .that for 
which the expiation was made, and 
this idea is distinctly retained in the 
versions of this passage. ‘I'hus the 
LXX, éxoinca dd\Aaypa cov Aiyur- 
rove.7T.rX. “I made kgypt, &e., thy 
ad\raypa, &c.,” a commutation for thee; 
aw change for thee, “I put it in thy 
place, and it was destroyed instead of 
thee.” So the Chaldee, “I gave the 
Egyptians as a commutation for thee.” 

hhaliphakh. So the Syriac, “I 


gave Egypt in dy pluce.” 

The true interpretation, therefore, is, 
that Egypt was regarded as having been 
given up to desolation and destruction 
instead of the Israelites. One of them 
must perish; and God chose that Egypt, 
though so much more mighty aod 
powerful, should be destroyed, rather 
than his people, and should be destroyed 
in order to deliver his people. They 
took their place, and were destroyed 
instead of the Hiebrews, in order that 
they might be delivered from the bond- 
age under which they groaned. ‘This 
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4, Since thou wast precious in 
my sight, thou hast been honour- 
able, and I have loved thee: there- 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 6g0. 


fore will I give men for thee, and 
people for thy ! life. 


3 or, person. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Because thou art precious in my sight, 


Because thou art honored, and 


love thee; 





may be used as a striking illustration 
of the atonement made for sin, when the 
Lord Jesus, the expiatory offering, was 
made to suffer in the stead—adrAaypa— 
of his people, and in order that sinners 
micht live. And if God’s giving up the 
Egyptians to destruction—themselves 
so guilty and deserving of death—in 
order to save his people, was a proof of 
his love for them, how much greater is 
the demonstration of his love when he 
gives his own holy Son to the bitter 

ains of death on a cross in order that 

is church may be redeemed. There 
has been much variety, a5 has already 
been intimated, in the interpretation of 
this, and in regard to the time and 
events referred to. It has, by many, 
been supposed to refer to the invasion 
by Sennacherib, who, when he was about 
to fall upon Jerusalem, turned his arms 
against the Egyptians, and their allies, 
and when Jerusalem was thus saved by 
devoting those nations to desolation. 
Vitringa explains it of Shalmaneser’s 
design upon the kingdom of Judea, 
after he had destroyed that of Samaria, 
from which he was diverted by carry- 
ing the war against the Egyptians, 
Cusheans, and Sabeans. But of this, 
Lowth says, there is no clear proof in 
history. Secker supposes that it refers 
to the fact that Cyrus overcame those 
nations, and that they were given him 
for releasing the Jews. Lowth says, 
‘“‘ Perhaps it may mean, generally, that 
God had often saved his people at the 
expense of other nations, whom he had, 
as it were, in their stead given up to 
destruction.” Perhaps the exact histo- 
rical facts in the case cannot be clearly 
made out; nor is it to be wondered at, 
that many things of this nation, says 
Lowth, should remain obscure for want 
of the light of history, which in regard 
to those times is extremely deficient. 


In regard to Egypt, however, I think 
the case is clear. Nothing, it seems to 
me, if more manifest than that the 
prophet refers to that great and wonder- 
ful fact—the common-place illustration 
of the sacred writers, that the Egyptians 
were destroyed in order to effect the 
deliverance of the Jews, and that they 
were thus given as a ransom for them. 
The historical facts in regard to the 
other places mentioned, are not 60 ap- 
parent. Ethiopia. Heb., Cush. In 
regard to this country, see Note, Isa. 
xviii. 1. It is not improbable that the 
prophet here refers to the facts referred 
to in that chapter, and the destruction 
which it is there said would come upon 
that land. See the Notes on that chapter, 
“| And Sebu. This was the name ofa 
people descended from Cush, Gen. x. 7; 
and hence the name ofthe country which 
they occupied. According to Josephus, 
Ant. II. 10, 2, it seems to have been 
Meroé, a province of Ethiopia, distin- 
enished for its wealth and commerce, 
surrounded by the two arms or branches 
of the Nile. There still remain the 
ruins of a metropolis of the same name, 
not far from the town of Shandy. 
Keppel’s Travels in Nubia and Arabia, 
1829. Mervé isa great island or penin- 
sula in the north of Ethiopia, and is 
formed by the Nile, and the Astaboras, 
which unites with the Nile. Jt was a 
city and a land of priests. It was pro- 
bably anciently called Seba, and was 
conquered by Cambyses, the successor 
of Cyrus, and by him called Aeroé, after 
his sister. That it was near to Ethiopia 
is apparent from the fact that it is men- 
tioned in connexion with it, Comp. Ps. 
Ixxil. 10; Isa. xlv. 14; Herod. iti. 20. 
They would naturally ally themselves 
to the Ethiopians, aud share the same 
fate. 

4. Since thou wast precious in my sight 
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5 
thee: 
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Fear not: for 1 am withthe ‘east, and gather thee from 
I will bring thy seed from | the west; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Therefore will I give men instead of thee, 
And people instead of thy life. 

6. Fear not, for I am with thee: 
I will bring thy children from the East, 


And from the 


est I will gather thee together. 





This verse contains another reason why 
God would be their protector, and would 
defend and deliver them. That reason 
was, that he had loved them as his 
people; and he was willing, therefore, 
that other people should be overcome 
in order that they might be saved. They 
were his chosen people ; to them he had 
committed his oracles, and the true re- 
ligion ; with them also were his precious 
promises; and through them the world 
was to be blessed with the knowledve 
of the true religion; and they were, 
therefore, precious, or of value in his 
sight. | Thou hast been honourable. 
This does not refer so much to their 
personal character, as to the fact that 
they had been honoured by him with 
being the depository of the precious 
truths of his religion. He had made 
them honourable by the favours be- 
stowed on them, not that they were 
honourable in reference to their own 
personal character and worth. | 7here- 
Sore will I give men for thee. As in the 
case of Egy pt, Ethiopia, and Seba, ver. 3, 
He would cause other nations to be de- 
stroyed, if it were necessary, in order 
to effect their deliverance, and to restore 
them to their own land. As his people, 
they were of more value than other 
nations, and he would suffer Cyrus to 
overturn the Babylonian empire, suffer 
armies to be discomfited and fall, in 
order that they might be delivered. 
We learn here, (1) that nations and 
armies are in the hand of God, and at 
his disposal; (2) that his people are 
dear to his heart, and that it is his pur- 
pose to defend them ; (3) that the revo- 
lutions among nations, the rise of one 
empire, and the fall of another, are often 
in order to promote the weltare of his 


church, to defend it in danger, and de- 
liver it in time of calamity; and (4) 
that his people should put the utmost 
confidence in God, as being able to de- 
fend them, and as having formed a pur- 
pose to preserve and save them. Ex- 
pressions similar to those used in this 
verse occur frequently among the 
Arabians. See Rosenmiiller in loco. 
@ For thy life. Marg., person. The 
Heb. is, for thy soul, that is, on account 
of thee, or in thy place. See Notes on 
ver, 3. 

5. Fear not. 
Comp. ch. xhii. 1. 
thee. As thy protector. If God is with 
us we have nothing to fear, Comp. 
Rom. vit. 31. 4 L wall bring thy seed. 
Thy children, thy descendants. ‘The 
sense is, ] will re-collect my scattered 
people irom all parts ofthe world. ‘This 
passage appears to have been taken 
trom Deut. xxx. 3, where God promises 
to gather his people together again if 
they should be disobedient and scat- 
tered among the nations, and should 
then repent. It is in accordance with 
the promises 60 often made, and so wone 
dertully verified, that God would pre- 
serve them as a distinct and separate 
people, would keep them from mingling 
with the surrounding nations, and 
would again re-gather them to their 
own land. Vitringa understands this 
of the spiritual descendants of the Jews, 
or of those who should believe on the 
Messiah among the Gentiles, and who 
should Lecome the people of God. But 
the more natural interpretation is, to 
refer it to the Jews who were scattered 
abroad during the exile at Babylon, 
and as a promise to re-collect them 
again in their own land. J £'vom the 


Note, ch. xli. 10, 14. 
q for Lam with 
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6. I will say to the north, Give 
up; and to the south, Keep not 
back: bring mv sons from far, 
and my daughte. » ‘rom the ends of 
the earth; 

7. Even every one that is called 


JS ch. 18. 7. 


ISAIAH. 
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® by my name: for I have created 
him for my glory, I have formed 
him; yea, I have made " him. 

8. Bring forth the blind ! peo- 
ple that have eyes, and the deaf 
that have ears. 


g James 2. 7. 
3 Inzek. 12. 2 


B Eph. 2. 10, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
6. I will say to the North, “ Give them up ;” 
And to the South, “* Withhold them not; 


“‘ Bring my sons from afar, 
“ And my daughters from the ends of the earth; 


“‘ Every one that is called by my name; 


“ And that [ have created for my glory, 
* Whom I have formed; yea, whom I have made.” 

8. Bring forth the people, blind, although they have eyes 5 
And deaf, although they have ears. 


east, &c, From all parts of the earth; ; all who were regarded as the children 


from all lands where they were scat- 
tered. That they were driven to other 
places than Babylon on the invasion of 
their land by the Chaldeans, is abun- 
dantly manifest in thehistorical records. 
Ezek. v. 12; xvii. 21; Jer. ix. 16; 
Zech. ii. 6; Amos ix. 9. 

6. I will say to the north. Tothe re- 
gions or countries in the North where 
my people are scattered. Give up. 
Give up my people, or restore them to 
their own land. J Bring my sons, &c. 
Bring-all my people from the distant 
lands where they have been driven in 
their dispersion. They shall be again 
restored to their own country and home. 
This is a beautiful passage. As if all 
lands were under the control of God, 
and he could at once command, and 
they would obey, he calls on them to 
yield up his people to their own country. 
He issues a commandment which is 
heard in all quarters of the globe, and 
that commandment is obeyed, and the 
scattered people of God came flocking 
again to their own land. 

7. Livery one that ts called by my name. 
To be called by the name of any one 
is synonymous with being regarded as 
his son, since the son bears the name of 
his father. See ch. xliv. 5; xlviii. 1. 
The expression, therefore, means here, 


of God; and the promise is, that all 
such should be re-gathered to their own 
land. For Ihave created him Note 
on ver.1. For my glory. In order 
to show forth and illustrate my glory. 
They shall be, therefore, defended and 
protected ; and my glory sha!l be shown 
in their recovery and salvation. 

8. Bring forth the blind people. Many 
have understood this of the Jews. So 
Vitringa, Rosenmiuller, Grotius, and 
others understand it. But Lowth more 
correctly understands it as referring to 
the Gentiles. It is designed as an 
argument to show the superiority of 
God over all idols, and to demonstrate 
that he was able to deliver his people 
from captivity and exile. He appeals, 
therefore, (ver. 9,) to the witness of his 
own people to his divinity and power. 
None of the heathen (ver. 8) had been 
able to predict future events, none of the 
heathen gods, therefore, could save ; but 
JEHOVAH, the experience of whose in- 
terposition had been so manifest to his 
people, who had so often foretold events 
that were fulfilled, was able to deliver, 
and of that fact his own people had had 
abundant evidence. {J Zhat have cyes. 
They had natural faculties to see and 
know God, (Comp. Rom. i. 20,) but 
they had mot improved them, and they 
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9. Let all the nations be ga- 
thered together, and let the people 
be assembled: who among them 
can declare this, and shew us for- 
mer things? let them bring forth 
their witnesses, that they may be 
justified: or let them hear, and say, 
It ts truth. 
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10. Ye * are my witnesses; 
saith the Lorn, and my servant ! 
whom I have chosen: that ye may 
know and believe me, and under- 
stand that I am he: before me ™ 
there was! no God formed, nei- 
ther shall there be after me. 


k ch. 44. 8, 2Phil. 2. 7. 
m Col. 1. 17. lor, nothing fjurmed af God. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


9. Let all the nations be gathered together 
And let the people be assembled ! 
Who among them hath declared this, 
And will cause us to hear those things which shall first come to 


pass ? 


Tet them produce their witnesses, and show that they are true; 
And let them hear, and say, “ It is true.” 


3 
2 


Ye are my witnesses, saith JEHOVAH ; 


Even my servant whom I have chosen ; 
That ye may know and confide in ine, 
And understand that I am He. 

Before me no God was formed ; 

And after me, there shall be none. 


had, therefore, run into the sin and folly 
of idolatry. The phrase, ‘* dring forth,” 
implies a solemn appeal made by God 
to them to enter into an argument on 
the subject. Comp. Note, ch. xli. 1 

9. Let all the nations, &c. Let them 
be assembled for the purpose of argu- 
ment, to give evidence, or to adduce 
proofs that their idols are worthy of 
confidence, ch. xli, 1. Q Who among 
them, &c. Who among them hath pre- 
dicted this state of things? Who has 
foretold the evenis which are now oc- 
curring? It is implied here that JEHO- 
van had done this, but none of the 
heathen gods had done it. Note, ch. 
xli. 21. 4{ And shew us former things ? 
Note, ch. xli. 22. The order of events, 
the manner in which one event shall 
succeed another. Not merely, who can 
declare one single event, but who can de- 
clare the succession, the order in which 
many events shall follow each other—a 
far more difficult thing than to declare 
one single future event. Neither had 
been done by the heathen; both had 
been done by God. f Zhat they may be 


justified. That it may be demonstrated 
that they are what they pretend to be, 
and that they are worthy of the confi- 
dence of men. The word “ justified,” 
here, is used in the sense of being right, 
or true; let them in this manner show 
that their claims are just, and well 
founded. 4 Or let them hear, and say, 
It is truth. Sce Note on ch. xli. 26. 

10. Ye are my witnesses, &e You 
who are my people, my chosen. They 
were his witnesses, because (1) he had 
given to them predictions of future 
events which had been literally fulfilled; 
(2) by his power of delivering them so 
often manifested, he had shown that he 
was a God able to save. Neither of 
these had been done by the idol gods. 
Comp. ch. xliv. 8 And believe me, 
Or rather “confide in me.” Before 
me, &c. Iam the only true God; the 
eternal God. In this expression, JE- 
HOVAH says that he was the first being. 
He derived his existence from no one. 
He depended ou none. He was original, 
and he was therefore independent, 
Perhaps the Hebrew will bear a little 
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11. I, even I, am the Lozp; 
and beside me there is no ® Sa- 
viour. 

12. I have declared, and have 

#0 Hos. 13.4. Acts 4. 12. 
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saved, and I have shewed, when 
there was no strange god among 
you: therefcre ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lorn, that I am 
God. 


TRANSLATION, 


11. I, [am Jenovayn; 


And beside me there is no Saviour. 

12. I have declared, and have saved, 
And I have made known when there was no strange god among you; 
And ye are my witnesses, saith JEHOVAH ; 


And I am God. 





more emphasis than is conveyed by our 
translation. ‘‘ Before me, God was not 
formed ;” implying that he was God, and 
that he existed anterior to all other 
beings. It is known that it was an 
opinion among the Greeks, that the 
same gods had not always reigned, but 
that the more ancient divinities had 
been expelled by the more modern. It 
is possible that some such opinion may 
have prevailed in the oriental idolatry, 
and that God here means to say, in op- 
position to that, that he had not suc 
ceeded any other God in his kingdom. 
His dominion was original, underived, 
and independent. {| JVeither shall there 
be after me. He would exist for ever. 
He would never cease to live. He 
would never vacate his throne for an- 
other. This expression is equivalent to 
that which occurs inthe Book of Revela- 
tion, “Iam Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last,” (Rev. 1. 11;) and it is re- 
markable that this language, which ob- 
viously implies eternity, and which in 
Isaiah is used expressly to prove the 
divinity of JEHovAg, is, in the passage 
referred to in the Book of Revelation, 
applied no less unequivocally to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

' 11. J, even J, am the Lord. I am 
JeHovam. The repetition of the pro- 
noun “I” makes it emphatic. The de- 
sign is, to affirm that there was no 
other being to whom the name “JE- 
HOVAH,” the peculiar name of God, ap- 
pertained. There was no other one 
who had a right to the name; there 
was no other one who had the attributes 


which the name involved; there was, 
therefore, no other God, On the mean- 
ing of the word JEHovanH, see Note on 
ch. i. 9. ind beside me there 1s no 
Saviour. ‘There is no one who can de- 
liver from oppression, and captivity, 
and exile, such as the Jews suffered in 
Babylon; there is no one but he who 
can save from sin, and from hell. All 
salvation, therefore, must come from 
God; and if we obtain deliverance from 
temporal ills, and from eternal death, 
we must seek it from Him. 

12. I have declared. I have an- 
nounced, or predicted future events; ¥ 
have warned of danger, I have marked 
out the path of safety. Ue had thus 
shown that he was the true God. See 
Note, ch. xli. 22, 23. And have saved. 
I have delivered the nation and people 
in former times of danger, and have 
thus shown that I would protect them. 
«| And have shewed. Heb., ‘ caused to 
hear.” I have made known future 
events, and thus showed that I was 
God. | When there was no strange 
god among you. Before the time when 
any false God was worshipped; when 
there was no idol in the nation; and 
when, therefore, it could not be pre- 
tended or supposed that deliverance was 
to be traced to any one but to JEHOVAH. 
The word “god” here is not in the 
original, but it is properly supplied. 
The word , zér, is evidently used in- 
stead of 73 5x, nél-zdr, as in Ps. xliv. 205 
Ixxxi.9 It denotes a stranger god; a 


Joreign divinity ; one that is worshipped 


B.C. 690.) 


18. Yea, before the day was I 
am he; and there is none that can 
deliver out of my hand: I will 

‘work, and who ° shall ! let it? 


14. Thus saith the Lorp, your 


och. 46. 10. ° tern tt back ? 
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Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; 
For your sake I have sent to Ba- 
bylon, and have brought down all 
their ? nobles, and the Chaldeans, 
whose cry % in the ships. 

£ bars, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. Yea, before time was, I am the same; 
And there is none that can deliver out of my hand. 
I work, and who can hinder ? 


14, Thus saith Jenovag, 


Your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; 

For your sake I have have sent to Babylon, 
And brought down all her fugitives, 

And the Chaldeans—in ships is their shouting. 


eee 





by foreicners; that is, those who were ; God is from everlasting, for if he was 


not Israelites; that is, those who were 
heathens. 
former deliverance cou!d in no sense be 
traced toany such foreign god. 4 There- 
Sore ye are my witnesses, &c. You who 
have so often been defended; you who 
have the predictions respecting future 
events, can be appealed to as evidence 
that I am the only true God, able to 
deliver. The coctrine taught in this 
passage is, that God may appeal to his 
dealings with his church and people as 
a demonstration that he is the true God, 
and that he is faithful, and able to de- 
liver—an appeal which may be made to 
his church at large in view of its trials, 
persecutions, and deliverances, and to 
every one who is a true friend and wor- 
shipper of God. 

13. Yea, before the day was. Before 
the first day; before the beginning of 
time, from eternity. The word day is 
used here evidently to denote the be- 
ginning of time; and the expression 
means, “ before time was,” or from the 
beginning of time. The LXX render 
it correctly am’ apyic, and the Vulgate 
ab initio, trom the beginning. / am 
he. I am the same, ver. 10. Twill 
work, I will accomplish my designs. 
q And who shall let it? Marg., as in 
the Heb., ‘‘turn it back.” The mean- 
ing is, ‘‘ Who can hinder it?” And 
the doctrine taught here is, (1) that 


The sense is, that their , 


before time, he must have been eternal. 
(2) That he is unchangeahly the same— 
a doctrine which is, as it is here de- 
signed to be used, the only sure foun- 
dation for the security of his people— 
for who can trust a being who is fickle, 
changing, vacillating ? (3) That he can 
deliver his people always, no matter 
who their enemies are, and no matter 
what are their circumstances. (4) That 
he will accomplish all his plans; no 
matter whether to save his people, or to 
destroy his foes. (5) That no one— 
mau or devil—can hinder him. How 
can the feeble arm of a creature resist 
God? (6) That opposition to him is as 
fruitless as it is wicked. If men wish 
for happiness, they must fall in with his 
plans, and aid in the furtherance of his 
designs. 

14. Zhus saith the Lord, your Redeemer. 
This verse commences another argu- 
ment for the safety of his people. It is 
the assurance to the Jews in Babylon 
that he had sent to them a deliverer, 
and would bring down the pride of the 
Chaldeans, and demolish their city. 
4 Your Medeemer. Note, ver. 1. GL 
have sent to Labylon, ‘That is, the Per- 
sians and Medes, under the command 
of Cyrus. Comp. Note, ch. xiii. 3. 
This implies that God had command 
over all their armies, and had the power 
of sending them where he pleased. 
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Comp. Notes, ch. x. 5,6. This is to 
be understood as seen by the prophet 
in vision. He sees the armies of Cyrus 
encompass Babylon and the haughty 
city fall, and then says that God had 
sent, or directed them there. {J And 
have brought down all their nobles. 
Marg., “bars.” But the word in this 
place probably means neither, but rather 
Sugitives. Comp. Notes on ch. xxvib 1 
The word used, rm:, bdri"hh, means 
sometimes bar, cross-bar, that which 


passed from one side of the tabernacle 
to the other through rings, in order to 
carry it; then a bar, or bolt of any 
kind. Judg. xvi. 3; Neh. ii. 3. But 
the word may also denote one who flies; 
a fugitive; and is properly used 1n that 
sense here. The verb mn, from which 
the word is derived, means often to 
break away, to flee. Gen. xvi. 8, XXxV 

1,7; Jonahi.3, Job xxvii 22; 1 Sam. 
xix. 12. Here it probably means fugi- 
tives, those who endeavored to escape 
from the impending calamity and de- 
struction. Or it may refer to those who 
had taken refuge in Babylon from other 
lands, as Babylon was doubtless com- 
posed in part of those who had sought a 
refuge there from other nalions—a con 

flux of strangers. But the former is the 
more probable interpretation; and the 
idea seems to be, that Jewovan had 
brought them down to their ships, or 
had Jed them to take refuge in their 
ships from the impending judgments. 
Jerome, however, understands it of re- 
moving the strong bars with which the 
prisoners of the exiled Jews were pro- 
tected, so that they would be permitted 
to go forth in peace and safety. Lowth 
renders it, “I will bring down all her 
strong bars.” The LXX render it, “ all 
that fly,” gedyortac wavrac. So the 
Syriac. GY And the Chaldeans. ‘The in- 
habitants of Babylon. Y Whose cry is 
in the ships. Lowth renders this, * ex- 
ulting in their ships.” Noyes, ‘ships 
of their delight.” The Vulgate, “ glory- 
ing in their ships.” The LXX, “The 
Chaldeans shall be bound (¢e6xcov7rar) 
in ships.” The Syriac, ‘“‘ Who glory in 
their ships.” The sense is, probably, 


that the captive Chaldeans, when ticir 
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city was taken, would seek to take re- 
fuge in their ships in which they would 
raise a shout. Rosenmiiller. Or the 
sense may be, as Lowth supposes, that 
it was one of the characteristics of the 
Chaldeans that they boasted of their 
ships, and of their commerce. Babylon 
was, as he remarks, favorably situated 
to be a commercial and naval power. 
It was on the large river Euphrates, 
and hence had access to the Persian 
Gulf and the ocean, and there can be 
no doubt that it was engaged, in the 
height of its power. in commercial en- 
terprises On the north of the city, the 
Euphrates was united to the Tigris by 
the canal called Nahar Malca, or the 
Royal River, and thus a large part of 
the produce of the northern regions, as 
far as the Euxine and Caspian seas, 
naturally descended to Babylon. Herod. 
i194 Semiramis, the founder of Ba- 
bylon, is said to have had a fleet of 
three thousand galleys. After the tak- 
ing of the city by Cyrus, we hear, in- 
deed, little of the commerce of Babylon. 
The Euphrates was diverted from its 
course, and spread over the whole coun- 
try, and the Persian monarchs, in order 
to prevent the danger of invasion from 
that quarter, purposely obstructcd the 
navigation, by making dams across hoth 
the ‘Tigris and the Euphrates. Strabo 
L. xvi. It is not to be deemed remark- 
able, therefore, that in the times of its 
prosperity, the city of Babylon should 
be noted for its commerce; or as a city 
exulting in its shipping, or raising the 
sailor’s ery—a cry such as is heard in 
any port pow where shipping abounds, 
The word rendered cry, m2}, denotes, 
properly, a shout of rejoicing, or joy. 
Ps, xxxi. 6; xl. 5; 1 Kings xxii. 36; 
and then also a mournful cry, an out- 
cry, wailing, Ps, xvii. 1; Ixi.2. Here 
it may mean, the joyful cry of com- 
merce; the shout of the sailor as he 
leaves the port; or the cry of the 
marinet as he returns to his home—the 
shout, the clamor, which is heard at the 
wharfs of a commercial city. Such a 
cry is alluded to by Virgil in the naval 
games which Aineas celebrated: 


wee “ferit ethera clamor 
Nauticua.” AENELD. V. 141, 142. 
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17. Which bringeth forth the 


One, the Creator of Israel, your chariot and horse, the army and 


King. 
16. Thus saith the Lorp, which 
P maketh a way in the sea, and a 
path in the mighty waters; 
p Ex. 14. 16,22. Ps. 77.19. 


the power; they shall lie down to- 
gether, they shall not rise; they 
are extinct, they are quenched as 
tow. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15. Iam Jexovaun, your Holy One, 
The Creator of Israel, your king. 
16. Thus saith Jenovan, 
He that makes a way in the sea, 
And a path in the mighty waters; 
17. Who brings forth the chariot, and the horse; the army and the 


power ; 


Together they lie down; they rise no more ; 
They are extinguished; they are quenched like tow. 


The sense here is, that God had sent to 
bring down that exulting city, and 
humble it, and destroy all the indica- 
tions of its commercial importance and 
prosperity. 

15. Lam the Lonp. Iam Jenova 
—proved to be such, as the connexion 
demands that we should interpret this, 
by sending to Babylon, and bringing 
down your oppressors. This interpo- 
sition in destroying Babylon would be 
a demonstration that he was JEHOVAH, 
the only true God, and their God. 
q Yihr Holy One. The holy God who 
is peculiarly your protector and friend. 
@ Zhe Creator of Israel, Note, ver. 1. 
«| Your King. Ruling over you, and 
shewing the right to do it by delivering 
you from your foes. 

16. Thus saith the Lonp. This verse 
contains a reference to the deliverance 
from Egyptian servitude—the great 
store-house of argument and illustration 
with the sacred writers; the standing 
demonstration of God's merciful inter- 
position in behalf of their nation, and 
proof that he was their God. Which 
maketh, Whose characteristic it is to 
make a way in the sea—to open a path 
of safety for his people, even when deep 
and rapid floods of difficulty and dan- 
ger are before them. The prophet em- 
ploys the present tense, perhaps, to 
denote that this was a characteristic, or 


VOL. Il. 


an attribute of God. It was bis way, 
or custom to do this. The standing 
proof of this, which undoubtedly the 
prophet had in his eye, was the deli- 
verance from Egypt. Still, I think, he 
did not mean to refer to that alone, but 
to that as an illustration of what God 
was, and had ever been to his people. 
q A way in the sea. Referring to the 
path made through the waters of the 
Red Sea when the children of Israel 
were permitted to go on dry ground. 


17. Which bringeth forth the chariot 
and horse, &c. The reference here is, 
undoubtedly, to the occurrences which 
are recorded in Ex. xiv. 4, seq., when 
Pharaoh and his host are said to have 
followed the Israelites, but were all 
submerged in the sea. God is said to 
have brought them forth in accordance 
with the general statement so often 
made, that he controls and directs 
princes and nations. See Noite, ch. x. 
5, 6. | Lhey shall lie down together. 
They shall sink together to death, as 
Pharaoh aud his army sunk together in 
a watery grave: 


Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them: 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Ex. xv. 10. 


The depths have covered them: 
They sank nto the bottom as a stone. 
Kx. xv. 5, 
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18. Remember ye not the former 
things, neither consider the things 
of old. 

19. Behold, I will do a new 
thing; now it shall spring forth; 
shall ye not know it? I will even 
make a way in the wilderness, and 
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rivers in the desert. 

20. The beast of the field shall 
honour me, the dragons and the 
1 owis: because I give waters in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the 
desert, to give drink to my people, 
my chosen 

' daughters of the owl, or, ostriches. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
18. Remember not the former things ; 


19. Lo! I doa new thing; 


And the things of ancient times regard them not. 


Even now shall it spring forth; will ye not regard it? 
Yea, I will make a way in the wilderness ; 


Streams in the desert. 
20. 


The beast of the field shall honor me, 


The dragons, and the daughters of the ostrich; 
For I give waters in the wilderness, 

And streams in the desert ; 

To give drink to my people, my chosen— 


q They are extinct. They are destroyed, 
as the wick of a lamp is quenched sud- 
denly when immersed in water. This 
is a striking figure to denote the sud- 
denness with which it was done, and 
Ghe completeness of their destruction. 
As a flame is entirely put out when 
plunges beneath the water, so the whole 

ost of the Egyptians were suddenly 
and completely destroved in the Red 
Sea. The sentiment in this verse is, 
that God has power over the nations to 
control them ; that it is one of his cha- 
racteristics to lead on the enemies of his 
people to destruction; and that they are 
suddenly destroyed, and their hopes, 
and joys, and triumphs put out for ever. 
If it was so in regard to the Egyptians, 
it will be also in regard to all the foes of 
God. And if this took place in regard 
toa nation, it shall also in regard to 
individual sinners who oppose them- 
selves to God. 


How oft isthe candle of the wicked put out? 
And how oft cometh their destruction upon 
them ? 
God distributeth sorrows in his anger. 
They are as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away. 
Job xxi. 17, 18. 


18. Remember ye not, &c. So great 
and wonderful shall be God's future 


interpositions in your behalf, that what 
he has done, great as that was, shall be 
comparatively forgotten. That which 
he was about to do would far surpass 
what he haddone. f Zhe former things, 
The deliverance from Egypt, and the 
overthrow of his enemies there. | The 
things of old. The things that were 
formerly done. 

19. I will do a new thing. Something 
that has not hitherto occurred, @ome 
unheard of aud wonderful event, that 
shall far surpass all that he had formerly 
done. See Note, ch. xlii. 9. (| Now 
tt shall spring forth. Note, ch. xlii. 9. 
It shall spring up as the grass springs 
up from the earth; or it shall bud forth 
like the opening leaves and flowers—a 
beautiful figure, denoting the manner in 
which the events of divine Providence 
come to pass. &f J will even make a way 
in the wilderness, &c. In this part of 
the verse, the prophet describes the 
anxious care which God would shew in 
protecting his people, and providing 
for them in conducting them to their 
native land. See the expressions fully 
explained in the Notes on ch. xli. 17, 
18, 19. 

20. The beast of the field shall honour 
me. The wild beasts in general. The 
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21. This people have I formed 
for myself; they « shall shew forth 
my praise. 

22. But thou hast not called 
upon me, O Jacob; but thou hast 
been weary * of me, O Israel. 


9 Eph. |. 6, 12. r Mal. 1.13. 
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23. Thou hast not broucht me 
the ' small cattle of thy burnt 
offerings; neither hast thou hoe 
moured me with thy sacrifices. I 
have not caused thee to * serve 
with an offering, nor wearied thee 
with incense. 


1 Jambs, or, kida, s Matt. 11.30. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. A people whom I have formed for myself; 
They shall recount my praise. 

22. But thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob, 
Thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. 

23. Thou hast not brought to me the lamb of thy burnt-offering ; 
And with thy sacrifices thou hast not honored me; 
I have not made a slave of thee in [exacting] an oblation; 
Nor wearied thee with [demanding] incense. 


sense of this passage is plain, and the 
image is highly poetical and beautiful. 
God would pour such copious floods of 
waters through the waste sandy deserts, 
that even the wild heasts would be sen- 
sible of his abundant goodness, and 
would break forth into thanksgiving 
and praise for the unusual and abundant 
supply. Not only his people, in travel- 
ling through those deserts, would par- 
take, but the beasts of prey that roam 
the wastes should partake also, and be 
sensible of the goodness of God. | The 
dragons. See Note, ch. xiii, 22. The 
LXX_ render the word here used, cin, 
tdnnim, by cepijvec, sirens—among the 
ancients a marine monster that was 
fabled to use sweet and alluring tones of 
music. It is probable, however, that 
the LX X understood here some species 
of wild fowl which responded to one 
another, as owls, &c. The Syriac 
translator here interprets it as denoting 
some wild animal of the canine species, 
awood-dog. | And the owls. Margin, 
as in the Hebrew, “daughters of the 
owl or ostrich.” See Note, ch. xiii. 21. 
. 21. This people have 1 formed. Note 
on ver. 1. I bave chosen them, and 
given them their peculiar institutions. 
For myself. To preserve the remem- 
brance of my name, and to transmit the 
knowledge of the true God to future 


times, and to celebrate my praise, 
{ They shall shew forth my praise. They 
shall celebrate my goodness; or, by 
their restoration to their own land, they 
shall shew manifestly that they are my 
people. 

22. But thou hast not called upon me, 
&e. As a people, they had not wor- 
shipped and honored God. The design 
of this and the following verses is to 
shew them that they were indebted to 
the divine mercy and clemency alone 
for their deliverance from bondage. It 
was not because they had been either 
meritorious or faithful; it was not be- 
cause they had deserved these favors at 
his hand, for they had been a people 
that had been rebellious, and distin- 
guished for neglecting their God. On 
that account, these calamities had come 
upon them; and their deliverance, there- 
fore, was to be an act of mere unmerited 
favor. { Thou hast been weary. Asa 
people, you have heen weary of my 
service. They had accounted his laws 
grievous and oppressive, and they had 
groaned under what they regarded as 
burdensome rites and ceremonies. See 
Amos viii. 5, 6; Mal. i. 13. God here 
refers, doubtless, to the times before the 
captivity, and is stating what was the 
general characteristic of the people. 

23. Thou hast not brought me. As a 
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24. Thou hast boucht me no made me to serve with thy sins, 
sweet cane with money, neither thou hast wearied ‘ me with thine 
hast thou ! filled me with the fat iniquities. 


of thy sacrifices: but thou hast 
» made me drank, or, abundantly moistened. 


t Mel, 2. 1%, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
24, Thou hast not purchased for me, with silver, the sweet-smelling 


calamus: 


Neither hast thou satiated me with the fat of thy sacrifices ; 
But thou hast burdened me with thy sins, 
Thou hast wearied me with thy iniquities. 





people, you have withheld from me the 
sacrifices which were commanded. 
They had not maintained and observed 
his worship as he had required. { The 
small cattle. Margin, lambs or. kids. 
The Hebrew word, rw, séh, denotes, pro- 

erly, one of a flock—a sheep or a goat. 

t should have been so rendered here. 
These animals were used commonly for 
burnt-offerings, and the Jews were re- 
quired to offer them daily to God. 4 Of 
thy burnt offerings. For a holocaust, or 
burnt-offering. Comp. Ex. xxix. 38; 
Num. xxviii. 3. The burnt-offering 
was wholly consumed on the altar. 
q| With thy sacrifices. Bloody offer- 
ings. ‘There is little difference between 
this word and that rendered “ burat- 
offerings.” If there is any difference, it 
is that the word rendered “sacrifice,” 
may, zébhahh, is of wider signification, 
and expresses sacrifice in general; the 
word rendered “ burnt-offering,” miy, 
yOlah, denotes that which is consumed, 
or which ascends as an offering. The 
holocaust refers to its being burned; the 
sacrifice to the offering, however made. 
q I have not caused ihce to serve with an 
offering. I have not succeeded in 
making thee to serve me; or, I have not 
burdened thee. Or perhaps, “I have 
not made a slave of thee ;” I have not 
exacted such a service as would be op- 
pressive and intolerable—such as is im- 
posed on aslave. The word here used, 
way, vabhddh, is often used in such a 
sense, and with such a reference. Lev. 
xxv. 39. “Thou shalt not compel him 
to serve the service of a bondman.” 


Jrom a fur country?” 


Ex. i. 14; Jer, xxii. 18; xxv. 14; xxx. 
8. The sense is, that the laws of God 
on the subject were not grievous and 
oppressive. With an offering. The 
word here used, mmx, minhhah, denotes 
a gift, a present, a tribute, an offering 
to God. It denotes, properly, a bloodless 
oblation, and is thus distinguished from 
those mentioned before. It consisted of 
flour mingled with salt, oil, and incense 
or of the fruits of the earth, &c. See 
Lev. ii 2, Num. xxviii. 5. Gf Nor 
wearied thee. By exacting incense. [ 
have not so exacted it as to make it 
burdensome and wearisome to you. 
{| With incense. See Note, ch. i. 13. 
The word, min, lebhéndh, Gr. AiBavog, 
denotes, properly, frankincense, a subs 
stance so called from its white color, 
from 72), labhdn, to be white. “It is 
found in Arabia (Isa. Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20) 
and in Palestine (Cant. iv. 6, 14); and 
was obtained by making incisions in the 
bark of the trees which produced it. It 
was much used in worship among the 
Jews, as wellas by other nations. It was 
burned in order to produce an agreeable 
fragrance, Ex. xxx. 8; xxxvil. 29; 
Lev. xvi. 18. 


24. Thou hast bought me. You have 
not purchased this—implying that it 
was not produced in Palestine, but was 
an article of commerce. It was pro- 
bably to be obtained only from abroad. 
This is expressly affirmed in Jer. vi. 20. 
* To what purpose cometh there to me 
incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
That it was an 
article ot commerce is also apparent from 
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25. 1, even I, am he that blot- mine own * sake, and will not re- 


teth " out thy transgressions for member ’ thy sins. 


ws Jer. 50. 20. « Ezek. 36. 22, 32. gy Jor. 31. 84. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


25. I, Iam He who blotted out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
And will not remember thy sins. 





Ezek. xxvii. 19. “Dan also and Javan ; sated with drink. See it explained in 
going to and fro occupied in thy fairs | the Noteson ch. xxxiv. 6. It isapplied 
(i. e, Tyre): bright iron, cassia, and ' to water which is drunk, or to fat which 


calamus (7p, gané), were in thy mar- 
ket.” | Sweet cane. The word here 
used (737, qauéh) denotes, properly, cane, 
reed, culaumus, (Gr., kdvva and ravyn, 
Latin, canna.) It usually refers to a 
reed growing in wet or marshy ground. 
It denotes also sweet cane, calamus aro- 
maticus. It is sometimes joined with 
the word viva, b0sém, aromatic, odor, 
fragrance, spice, as in Ex. xxx. 23. 
See also Jer. vi. 20. According to 
Pliny (12, 22), it grew in Arabia, 
Syria, and India; according to Theo- 
poe in the vales of Lebanon. His. 

lant. 9, 7. It was used among the 
Hebrews in compounding the sacred 
perfumes. Ex. xxx. 23. Itis aknotty 
root, of a reddish color, and contains a 
soft white pith—in resemblance, pro- 
bably, not unlike the calamus so well 
known in this country. Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus say that it grew in 
Saba. Hassclquist says that it is com- 
mon in the deserts of the two Arabias. 
It is gathered near Jambo, a port town 
of Arahia Petrma, from whence it is 
brought into Egypt. The Venetians 
purchase it, and use it in the composi- 
tion of their theriaca. It is much 
esteerncd among the Arabs on account 
of its fragrance. See Calmet (art. cane), 
and Gesenius Lex. and Comm. in loco. 
I: was not probably used in the worship 
of God anywhere except among the 
Hebrews. ‘The heathens made use of 
incense, but Ido not know that they 
used the calamus. @& Neither hast thou 
filicd me, &c. Margin, “Made me 
drunk, or, abundantly moistened.” The 


word here used (mv, rdvah,) means, pro- 
perly, to drink to the full, to be satisfied, 


is sucked in or drunk, rather than eaten 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9); or to a sword as drink- 
ing up blood. Here it means to satiate 
or to satis!y. They had not offered the 
fat of sacrifices so as to satiate God. 
Probably this passage does not mean 
that the Jews had wholly neglected the 
public worship of God, or had withheld 
from him the form of worship. But it 
probably means that they had not wor- 
shipped him with a proper spirit; they 
had done it for ostentation and vain 
glory; they had made it a matter of 
mere formality, and had thus served him 
with their sins, and wearied him with 
their transgressions. It is true, also, 
that while the Jews were abundant in 
external rites and ceremonies, they fre- 
quently made oblations to idols, rather 
than to the true God. Perhaps, there- 
fore, an emphasis is to be placed on the 
word “me” in this passage, meaning, 
that however diligent and regular they 
had been in the performance of the ex- 
ternal rites and duties of religion, yet 
that God had been truly neglected. 
9 Zhou hast made me to serve with thy 
sins, You have made it oppressive, 
burdensome, wearisome, for me, like the 
hard and onerous service of a slave. 
See Note on ver. 23. Comp. ch. i 14, 
Note. 


25. Z, even J, am he. This verse 
contains a gracious assurance that their 
sins would be blotted out, and the reason 
why it would be done. It is God alone 
who does it. The pronoun “I” is ree 
peated to make it emphatic, as in ver, 
11. Perhaps also God designs to shew 
them the evil of the sins which are 
mentioned in the previous verses, by 
the assurance that they were committed 
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26. Put me in remembrance: | that thou mayest be 7 justified. 


le: 2s plead together: declare thou, 


t Rom. 8. 33. 


NEW TEANSLATION. 


26. Put me in remembrance; let us enter into judgment toxether ; 
Declare thou, that thou mayest justify thyself. 





against him who alone could forgive, 
and who had promised them pardon. 
Sin contains a peculiar aggravation, 
from the fact that it is committed against 
a pardoning God. The passage algo re- 
minds them, that it was God alone who 
could pardon the sins of which, as a na- 
tion, they had been guilty. J That 
blotteth out thy transgressions, This 
metaphor is taken from the custom of 
keeping accounts, where, when a debt 
is paid, the charge is blotted or crossed 
out, or cancelled. Thus God says he 
blotted out the sins of the Jews. He 
did not charge them on them. He 
cancelled them. He forgave them. Of 
course, when forgiven, punishment could 
not be exacted, and he would treat them 
as pardoned; ¢.e¢., a8 his friends. 4 For 
mine own suke. Not for your sake. 
Not because you deserve it, or have any 
claim, or that it would not be right to 
punish you. Not even primarily to 
promote your happiness and salvation, 
but for my sake. (1.) To shew the be- 
nevolence of my character. (2.) To 
promote my glory by your forgiveness 
and salvation. (3.) By my mere good 
will and pleasure. See Ezek. xxxvi. 
22, GF And will not remember thy sins. 
Will not punish them. They shall be 
forgiven. Hezekiah (ch. xxxvili. 17) 
expresses the same idea by saying 
“ thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back.” We may learn from this verse, 
(1.) That it is God only who can pardon 
ein. None but he can blot out trans- 
gressions. How vain, then, is it for 
man to attempt it! How wicked for 
man to claim the prerogative! And yet 
it is an essential part of the papal sys- 
tem, that the Pope and his priests have 
the power of remitting the penalty of 
transgression. (2.) That this is done 
by God solely for his own sake. It is 
not (a) because we have any claim to it 
-—for then it would not be pardon, but 


e-em 


justice. It is not (5) because we have 
any power to cone God to forgive— 
for who can contend with him, and how 
could mere power procure pardon? It 
is not (c) because we have any merit— 
for then, also, it would be justice—and 
we have no merit. Nor is it (d) pri- 
marily in order that we may be happy 
—for our happiness is a trifling matter, 
is not worthy to be named, compared 
with the honor of God. But is solely 
for his own sake—to promote his glory 
—to shew his perfections—and to evince 
the greatness of his mercy and com- 
passion—and to shew his boundless and 
eternal love. (3.) They who are par- 
doned should live to his glory, and not 
to themselves. For that they were fore 
piven, and it should be the grand pure 
pose of their life so to live as to shew 
forth the goodness, compassion, and 
love of that merciful Being who has 
blotted out their sins. (4.) If men are 
ever pardoned, they must come to God 
—to God alone. They must come sen- 
sible that they are sinners. They must 
come not to justi/y themselves, but to 
confess their crimes. And they must 
come with a willingness that God should 
pardon them on just such terms as he 
pleases; at just such a time as he 
pleases; and solely with a view to the 
promotion of his own glory. Unless they 
have this feeling, they never can be 
forgiven; nor should they be forgiven. 
26. Put me in remembrance. That is, 
urge all the arguments in your own de- 
fence which you can urge. State every- 
thing in self-vindication which can be 
stated. The language here is taken 
from the practice of courts when a 
cause is on trial; and God urges them, 
on their side, to urge all in self-defence, or 
in self-vindication which they can urge. 
On fis part, he maintained that they 
were justly punished; that the princes 
and rulers of the nation had sinned (ver. 
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27. Thy first father hath sinned, | and thy teachers ! have trans- 


' g@aterpreters. 


gressed against me. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


27. Thy chief father hath sinned, 
And thy public teachers have revolted from me} 





27), and that the whole nation had 
transgressed (vs. 23, 24), and that it was 
for this that they were justly punished 
(ver. 28). He here urges them to ad- 
vance all in self-defence which they 
could—if they could pretend that He 
had forgotten anything; that they had 
merits which he had not considered; or 
that he had charged them with crime 
with undue severity, that they should 
coine and remind him of it. | Let us 
plead together. Let us enter into an 
argument together, or into a trial of the 
cause. Heb., “ Let us be judged to- 
gether.” See Note, ch. xli. 1. Let us 
contend together in judgment, or in the 
trial of the cause. ( Declare thou. De- 
clare or urge what you have to urge 
in self-vindication. Bring forth on your 
side what can be said in your defence. 
@ That thou mayest be justified. That 
you may shew that you are just, or 
righteous; that you may demonstrate 
that you are unjustly accused of crime, 
and punished with undne severity. 

27. Thy first futher hath sinned. This 
is the argument on the side of God, to 
shew that they were neither unjustly 
punished, nor punished with undue se- 
verity. The argument is, that their 
rulers and teachers had been guilty of 
crime, and that, therefore, God had 
brought all this vengeance upon the 
nation. Various interpretations have 
been given of the phrase, “ thy first 
father.” A slight notice of them will 
lead to the correct exposition. (1.) Many 
have supposed that Adam is here re- 
ferred to. Thus Piscator, Calovius, and 
most of the fathers understand it, and 
among the Jews, Kimchi, But the 
objections to this are plain. (a) Adam 
was not peculiarly the first father or 
ancestor of the Jews, but of the whole 
human race. He is nowhere mentioned 
as the ancestor of the Jews peculiarly, 
but is always referred to as the father 


of the whole human family. (4) The 
Jews never boasted, or gloried in him 
as their ancestor, or as the founder of 
their nation, but they always referred 
to Abraham under this appellation. 
John viii. 33, 39; Matt. iti. 9. (c) It 
would have been irrelevant to the de- 
sign of the prophet to have referred to 
the sin of Adam in this case. He was 
vindicating the cause of God—or rather 
God was vindicating his own cause and 
conduct in visiting the nation with 
judgment; in destroying their capital 
and temple, and in sending them as 
captives to a distaut land. How would 
it prove that God was right in this, to 
say that Adam was a transgressor? 
How would it demonstrate God’s justice 
in these peculiar inflictions of his anger 
to refer to the apostasy of the ancestor 
of the whole human race? (2.) Others 
refer it to Abraham. This was the 
sentiment of Jerome, and of some 
others; and by those who maintain this 
opinion, reference is made to his doubt- 
ing in regard to the truth of the promise 
(Gen. xv. 8); or the denial of his wife, 
and his sin in inducing her to say that 
she was his sister (Gen. xii. 11; xx. 2); 
or because he was, when young, an 
idolater. But the obvious objection to 
this is, that Abraham is everywhere in 
the Scriptures proposed as an example 
of piety, and as one eminently devoted 
to God; nor could it be said that these 
calamities had come upon them in con- 
sequence of his unfaithfulness, and his 
sins. (3.) Others refer it to the rulers 
and princes of the people individually. 
Thus Grotius refers it to Manasseh; 
Aben Ezra to Jeroboam, &c. (4.) Others, 
as Vitringa, refer it to the High Priest, 
and particularly to Uriah, who lived in 
the time of Ahbaz, and particularly to 
the fact, that in obedience to the com- 
mand of Ahaz, he constructed an altar 
in Jerusalem like the one which he had 
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28. Therefore I have profaned 
the ! princes of the sanctuary, and 
Vor, holy princes. 


ISATAH. 
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have given Jacob to the curse, 
and Israel to reproaches. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
28. Therefore have I profaned the princes of the sanctuery, 
And I have given up Jacob as a devoted thing, 
And Israel to reproaches. 





seen and admired in Damaecus. 2 Kings 
xvi. 10—16. The objection to this 
interpretation is, that no reason ean 
be given for selecting this particular 
act from a number of similar abomina- 
tions on the part of the Priests and 
Rulers, as the cause of the national 
calamities. It was only one instance 
out of many of the crimes which brought 
the national judgments upon them. 
(5.) Others, as Gesenius, suppose that 
the word is to be taken collectively, not 
as referring to any particular individual, 
but to the High Priests in general. It 
is not uncommon to give the name 
“father” thus to a principal man among 
a people, and especially to one eminent 
n religious character, or authority. 
he word “first” here does not refer 
to time, hat to rank; not the ancestor of 
the people, but the one having appro- 
priately the title of father, who had the 
priority also in rank. The LXX ren- 
der it, ot warépec Duwy mpwror It means, 
therefore, probably that the character of 
even the presiding officers in religion, 
the priests supreme in rank, and whose 
example was so important, had sinned; 
that there was irreligion at the very 
fountain of influence and authority ; and 
that, therefore, it was necessary and 
proper to bring these heavy judgments 
on the nation. No onc . . j;uainted with 
the history of the Jewish people in the 
times immediately preceding the cap- 
tivity, can doubt that this was the cha- 
racter of the High Priesthood. And 
thy teachers. Marg., interpreters. The 
word here used 7>x"v0, melitzékhd, is de- 
rived from 1, lutz. This word means 
to stammer, to speak unintelligibly ; and 
then to speak in a foreign and barba- 
rous language, and then to interpret, to 


act as an interpreter, from the idea of 
speaking a foreign tongue. Hence it 
may be used in the sense of an inter- 
nuncius, OY a messenger. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31. In Job xxxiii., 23, it is ap~ 
plied to an interceding angel; 2. e., ine 
terceding with God for men. It is 
probably used in some such sense here. 
That it refers to the priests there cau 
be no doubt, and is properly applied to 
them, because they sustained the office 
of interceding with God for his people; 
of interpreting his will to them, and 
generally of acting as infernunciit or 
messengers between God and them. 
The LXX render it, “ your rulers,” 
apyovrece 

28. Therefore I have profaned. The 
princes of the sanctuary, 2. e., the priests, 
were by their office regarded as sacred, 
or set apart to the service of God. To 
depose them from that offices to humble 
them ; to subject them to punishment, 
and to send them into captivity, was, 
therefore, regarded as profaning them. 
They were stripped of their office, and 
robes, and honours, and reduced to the 
same condition, and compelled to meet 
with the same treatment, as the common 
people. The sense is, that he had made 
them common (for so the word ‘nm is 
used in Lev. xix. 8; xxi. 9; Mal. ii. 11; 
Ex. xxxi. 14; xix. 22; Mal. i. 12); he 
treated them as he did the common 
people; he did not regard their office; 
he used them all alike. ( Zhe princes 
of the sanctuary. Marg., “holy princes.” 
It means, either those who presided over 
and directed the services of the sanc- 
tuary, called in 1 Chron. xxiv. 5, 
‘““governors of the sanctuary ;” or it 
meaus those who were holy in office— 
holy princes. The LXX render it, 
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__ —-__ va dyad prov, who preside 
over my holy thiuzs, or my sanctuary. 
The Vulgate, “ principes sanctos,” ho y 

rinces. The Syriac, “thy princes 

ave profaned the sanctuary.” The 
-gense is, that God had punished those 
who were set apart to the sacred office ; 
had disregarded their official character, 
and had punished them in common with 
the people at large for their sins. {| And 
have given Jacob to thecurse. Have de- 
voted them to destruction. The LXX 
render it, “I have given Jacob to be 
destroyed.” anwrica. ‘The Hebrew 
word here used, ov, Ahérim, is that 
which is commonly used to denote a 
solemn anathema, excommunication, or 
devotion to destruction. See Note on 
ch. xxxiv. 5. § Jo reproaches. The 
reproach, contempt, and scorn which 
they met with in their captivity, and in 
aland ofstrangers. Comp. Ps, cxxxvii. 
8, 4. 

Thus far God states the causes or 
reasons why he had punished the nation. 
It had been on account of the national 
irreligion and sins—the sins of the rulers 
aod the people; and the destruction had 
come upon all, but pre-eminently on the 
priests and the rulers. Here, in the 
arbitrary division which is made in the 
Bible into chapters, a very improper 
separation has been made, and here the 
chapter has been made to close. ‘The 
sense of the whole passage is materially 
injured by this division, and the scope 
of the whole argument is forgotten. 
The design of the whole argument is, 
to shew that God would not leave his 
people; that though he punished them, 
yet he would not utterly destroy them; 
and that he would appear again for their 
rescue, and restore them to their own 
land. This argument is prosecuted in 
the following chapter, and in the com- 
mencement of that chapter the thought 
is pursued, that though God had thus 
punished them, yet he would appear 
and save them. The beginning of that 
chapter is properly the continuation and 
completion of the argument urged here, 
and (iis chapter should have closed at 
a is now the fifth verse of chapter 

iv, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
ANALYSIS, 


It has already been observed (Note, 
ch. xliii. 28), that the commencement of 
this chapter is properly a continuation 
and completion of the argument com- 
menced there; and that the division 
should have been made at what is now 
the close of the fifth verse of this chapter. 
This chapter may be divided into the 
following parts :— 

I. The assurance that though they 
had sinned, and had been punished (ch. 
xlili, 23—28), yet that God would have 
mercy on them, and would deliver them, 
and restore them to his favor, and to 
their land, vs. 1—5. They had nothing 
to fear (vs. 1, 2); God would pour water 
on him that was thirsty, and would bless 
their offspring, and they should grow 
and flourish like willows by the waters 
(vs. 3—5), and there should be among 
them a general turning to the Lorp, 
and devotion to his service, ver. 5. 

* TI, An argument to shew that JE- 
HOVAH was the true God; and asevere 
and most sarcastic reproof of idolatry— 
designed to reprove idolaters and to lead 
the people to put their confidence in J&e 
HOVAH, vs. 6—20, This argument con- 
sists of the following parts. (a) A 
solemn assertion of JEHovaH himself 
that there was no other God—that the 
Redeemer of Israel was the only true 
God, ver. 6. (6) An appeal to the fact 
that he only had foretold future events, 
and that he only couid do it, vs. 7, 8. (c) 
A sarcastic statement of the manner in 
which idols were made, and of course 
the folly of putting their trust in them, 
or of worshipping them, vs. 9—17. (d) 
The stupidity and folly of those who 
make and worship idol gods, vs. 18—20. 

III, ‘The assurance that JEHovaH 
would redeem Israel, and would deliver 
his people from all their calamities and 
oppressions, vs. 21—28. ‘This part con- 
tains (1) The assurance that he would 
do it, and that their sins were blotted 

ut (va. 21, 22). (2.) A calling upon 
‘he heavens and the earth to rejoice over 
iO great and glorious an event, (ver. 23.) 
3.) An appeal to what JEHovaH had 
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1. Yet now hear, O Jacob my 
servant and Israel, whom IJ have 
chosen : 


2. Thus saith the Lorp that 
made thee, and formed thee from 
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the womb, whick will help * thee; 

| Fear not, O Jacob my servant; 
and thou, Jesurun, > whom I 
have © chosen. 


» Ps. 46.5. Heb. 4. 
5 Deut. 32. 15. ¢ Rom. 8. 30. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


1. Yet hear now, O Jacob my servant; 
And Israel whom I have chosen ; 


2 


. Thus saith Jenovan thy maker, 


And he that formed thee from the womb, 
And that will help thee ; 
Fear not, O Jacob my servant, 

_ And Jeshurun whom I have chosen. 


done and could do, a8 an evidence that 

2 could deliver his people—to wit: he 
had formed the heavens—he had made 
the earth without aid—he made diviners 
mad—he frustrated the plans of the wise, 
and he had confirmed the promises 
which he had made by his servants 
(v6. 24-—-26); he said to Jerusalem 
that it should be mhabited, and the cities 
of Judah that they should be rebuilt; he 
had dried up the rivers; and he had 
raised up Cyrus for the express purpose 
of delivering his people (vs. 26—28); 
and by all this it should be known that 
he would visit, and vindicate, and re- 
store them. 


1. Yet now hear. This should be 
read in immediate connexion with the 
previous chapter. “ Notwithstanding 
yeuhave sinned and have been punished, 
yet now hear the gracious promise which 
is made in regard to your deliverance,” 

2. Thus saith the Lorp that made 
thee. See Note, ch. xliii, 1. And 
formed thee from the womb. This is 
equivalent to the declaration that he was 
their Maker, or Creator. It means, 
that from the very beginning of their 
history as a people, he had formed and 
moulded all their institutions, and di- 
rected all things in regard to them—as 
much as he is the former of the body 
from the commencement of its existence, 
It may be observed that the words, 
“from the womb,” are joined by some 


interpreters with the phrase “that 
formed thee,” meaning that he had been 
the originator of all their customs, pri- 
vileges, and laws, from the beginning of 
their history; and by others with the 
phrase, “ will help thee,” meaning that 
trom the commencement of their exist- 
ence aS a nation he had been their 
helper. According to the masoretic 
marks of distinction, the former is the 
true sense. So the LXX, Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi, Lowth, &c. But Jerome, 
Luther, Noyes, and some others prefer 
the latter mode. f Fear not. Note, 
ch. xli. 10. Though you have sinned 
asa people (ch. xhii. 23, 24, 27), and 
though all these heavy judgments have 
come upon you (ch. xliil, 28), yet you 
have no reason to fear that God will 
finally abandon and destroy you. & And 
thou Jeshurun, pr, vishiirin. This 
word occurs but four times in the Bible 
as a poetical name for the people of 
Israel, apparently expressing affection 
and tenderness, Deut. xxxil. 15; xxxill. 
5, 26; and in this place. It is, says 
Gesenius (Commentar. zn loc.), “a flat- 
tering appellation (Schmeichelwort) for 
Israel,” and is probably a diminutive 
| form WB—= WwW), ydshir =yashar, the 
' passive form in an intransitive verb with 
an active signification. The ending » 
un, he adds, is terminatto charitiva—a 
termination indicating affection or kind- 
ness. In his Lexicon, he observes, how- 
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3. For? I will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground: F will pour my 

d John 7. 38. 
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Spirit upon thy seed, © and my 
blessing upon thine offspring: 

4. And they shall spring up f 
ech, 59. 21. f Acts 2. 41. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. For I will pour out waters upon the thirsty, 
And flowing streams upon the dry ground. 
I will pour my spirit on thy children, 
And my blessing on thy offspring; 

4. And they shall grow up as among grass, 
And as willows beside the water-brooks. 
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ever (as translated by Robinson), that 
“it seems not improbable that it was a 
diminutive form of the name ‘xii 
(Israel), which was current in common 
life for the fuller form, wt" (Israelun), 
atitle of affection for Israel, but like 
other common words of this sort, con- 
tracted and more freely inflected, so as 
at the same time to imply an allusion to 
the signification of right or uprightness 
contained in the root 1», yashdr.” Je- 
rome renders it, “rectissime,” most 
upright. The LXX render it, #ya77- 
pévog “Iopand, beloved Israel. The 
Syriac renders it, ‘“ Israel.” So alsothe 
Chaldee, It is doubtless a title of affec- 
tion, and probably includes the notion 
of uprichtness or integrity. 

3. For I will pour water, &c. Floods, 
Tivers, streams, and waters, are often 
used in the Scriptures, and especially in 
Isaiah, to denote plenteous divine bless- 
ings, particularly the abundant influencecs 
of the Holy Spirit. See Note, ch.xxxv 
6,7. That it here refers to the Holy 
Spirit and his influences, is proved by 
the parallel expressions in the sub- 
sequent part of the verse. J Upon him 
that is thirsty. Or rather, “on the 
thirsty” (Lowth), or on “the thirsty 
land.” The word xox, tzamé, refers 
here rather to Jand—to a waste, a wil- 
derness, than to an individual or a people. 
The figure is taken from a waste wil- 
derness, a burning sandy desert, where 
waters should be made to burst out in 
copious streams. See ch. xxxv. 6, 7. 
The sense is, that God would lestow 
blessings upon them as signal and mar- 





vellous as if floods of waters were made 
to descend on the dry, parched, and 
desolated earth. 4 And floods. The 
word o¥t3, n0zelim, from hy, nazal,to 
flow, to run as liquids, means, properly, 
Jlowings, and is used for streams and 
rivers, Ex, xv.8; Jer. xvili. 14; Ps. 
Ixxvill. 16; Prov. v. 15. It means here 
that the blessings which God would 
bestow, the spiritual influences which 
would descend on the afflicted, desolate, 
comfortless, and exiled people, would 
be like torrents of rain poured on the 
thirsty earth. This beautiful figure is 
common in the Scriptures. 

He shall come down like rain upon the mown 

grass, 


And as showers that water the carth. 
Ps, lxxii 6 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 

My specch shall distil as the dew, 

AS the sinall rain upon the tender herb, 

And as the showers upon the grass. 

Deut. xxxii. 2. 

4 7 will pour my Spirit upon thy seed: 
On thy children. See ch. lix. 21. This 
is in accordance with the promise every- 
where made in the Bible to the people 
of God. See Ex. xx. 6; Deut. vil. 9; 
Gen. Xii. 73 x11. 153; xv. 18; xvil. 7, 8; 
xxiv, 7; Ps. Ixxxix. 4; Isa. xhii. 5. 
It may be regarded (1) as a promise of 
the riciest blessings to them as parents 
—since there is to a parent’s heart no 
promise or prospect so consoling as that 
which relates to their offspring; and (2) 
an assurance of the perpetuity of their 
religion; of their return from captivity, 
and their restoration to their own fend. 

4, And they shall spring up. And 
they shall grow up, or germinate. They 
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as among the grass, as willows by /imself by the name of Jacob; 


the water courses. 


and another shall subscribe with 


5. One £ shall say, I am the his hand unto the Lorp, and sur- 
Lorp’s; and another shall call name himself by the name of 


€ Jer. 50.5. 2 Cor.8. 5. 


Israel. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. One shall say, “I am JEHovaAn's ;” 
And another shall call himself by the name of Jacob ; 
And another shall write with his hand to be JeHovan's; 
And shall surname himself by the name of Israel. 





shall flourish; they shall be like well- 
watered plants; they shall be endowed 
with rich and abundant graces and 
blessings. ‘The idea is, that as plants 
an@ trees that are planted by water- 
courses, and in well- watered fields, row 
and flourish, so should their children 
grow in virtue, hope, piety, zeal, &c. 
{ As among the gruss. As in places 
where the grass grows; as if they were 
in the midst of it, and were a part of it; 
they shall spring up and flourish as the 
grass does when abundantly watered 
from heaven. On the meaning of the 
unusual form of the word p22, bekhen, 
in the Hebrew (in among), see Vitringa 
and Rosenmiller. The 3 here is un- 
doubtedly an error of the transcriber for 
3, as—an error which, from the simi- 
larity of the letters, might be readily 
made. The LXX read it wc—as. The 
Chaldee reads it >, as, Q As willows by 
the water courses. By the rivulets of 
waters; or by the water-brooks. Wil- 
lows are usually planted in such: places, 
and grow rapidly and luxuriantly. It 
denotes here, rapid and luxuriant growth, 
abundant increase, vigour, and beauty ; 
and means that their posterity should be 
abundantly blessed of God. A similar 
ficure to denote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the righteous occurs in Ps. i. 3 :— 


And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, 

That bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 

His leaf also shall not wither. 


These two verses teach us, (1.) That 
God will pour his blessing on the chil- 
dren of his people—a promise which, in 
all ages, when parents are faithful, is 








abundantly fulfilled. (2.) That one of 
the richest blessings which can be im- 
parted to a people is, that God's Spirit 
should descend on their children. No- 
thing can be better fitted to comfort 
them in calamity and trial. (3.) That 
the Spirit of God alone is the source of 
true happiness and prosperity to our 
children. All else—property, learning, 
accomplishment, beauty, vigor, will be 
vain, It is by his blessing only—by the 
influence of piety—that they will spring 
forth as among the grass, and like wil- 
lows by the streams of water. (4.) 
Parents should seek this blessing as the 
richest inheritance which they can have 
for their children. Parents may leave 
the world in peace if they see the divine 
bless.ug—the Spirit of God, descend on 
their children like waters on the thirsty 
land, and like torrents upon the dry 
ground, (5.) Parents should pray ear~ 
nestly for a revival of religion. No 
better description can be given of a 
revival than that given here, of the 
Spirit of God descending like streams 
and floods, on the children and the 
young; and their springing forth, in the 
graces of piety, as among the grass, and 
growing in love to God and love to men, 
like willows by the watcr-courses. Who 
would not pray for such a work of 
grace? What family, what congrega- 
tion, what people, can be happy or 
blessed without it? 

5. One shall say. It shall be common 
to say this. <A profession of religion 
shall be common. Many shall come 
and subscribe their names to the cove- 
nant with God, and profess attachment 
to him. The various expressions in 
this verse mean substantially the same 
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thing—that there should prevail among 
the people a disposition to make a pro- 
fession of attachment to JEHOVAH in 
every proper public manner. It is in 
immediate connexion with what is said 
in the previous verses, that he would 
pour his Spirit upon them, and especially 
on their children. The effect would be, 
that many would make a public and 
open profession of religion. This refers, 
doubtless, in the main, to the period 
after their return from the captivity, 
and to the general prevalence of religion 
then. But it is also true of the people 
of God at all times—especially under 
the Messiah. God pours his Spirit like 
gentle dews, or falling torrents, on the 
families of his people; and the effect is, 
that many publicly profess attachment 
tohim. Jam the Lorv’s. I belong 
to JEHovAH; I devote myself to him. 
This expresses the true nature of a pro- 
fession of religion—a feeling that we 
are not our own, but that we belong to 
God. It is, that we not only feel that 
we are bound to worship him, but that 
we actually Lelong to him; that our 
bodies and spirits, and all that we have 
and are, are his, and are to be sacredly 
employed in his service, and his service 
alone. See 1 Cor. vi. 20; 2 Cor. vill. 
5; v. 14,15. Nothing, in few words, 
can more appropriately describe the 
true nature of a profession of religion, 
than the expression here used, ‘28 TY) 
“for JEHOVAH am I”—I am wholly, 
and entirely, and for ever for JEHOVAH, 
to serve him; to obey him; to do his 
will; to suffer patiently all that he ap- 
points; to live where he directs; to do 
what he requires; to die when, where, 
and how he pleases ; to moulder in the 
grave according to his will; to be raised 
up by his power; and to serve him for 
ever in a better world. J And another 
shall call himself by the name of Jacob. 
The Chaldee renders this, “He shall 
pray in the name of Jacob.” ‘The idea 
seems to be, that he should call himself 
a friend of Jacob—a Jacobhite—an 
Israelite, He should regard himself as 
belonging to the same family and the 
same religion as Jacob; as worshipping 
the same God; and as maintaining the 
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same belief. To call oneself by the 
same name as another, is indicative of 
friendship and affection, and is expres- 
sive of a purpose to be considered as 
united to him, and to identify our in- 
terest with his. The idea is that which 
one would express by saying, that he 
cast in his interest with the people of 
God, he became identified with them; 
as we now say, a man calls himself by 
the name of Christ, te, a Christian. 
Jerome renders this, “he shall call by 
the name of Jacob; te, sinners to ree 
pentance.” Comp. Note, ch. xliii. 73 
ch. xlviii, 1; Ps. xxiv. 6. The idea is, 
probably, that they should call Jacob 
their ancestor, and speak of themselves 
as his descendants, worshipping the 
same God, and regarding themselves as 
the same people. Sce Gen. xlviii. 16, 
where Jacob says, “ The angel, which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads; and let my name be on them, and 
the name of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac.” 4 And another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lorp. The 
LXX render this, “and another shall 
write with his hand yerpi I am of God.” 
Lowth, “on his hand,” Aq. Sym. yetoa. 
Lowth supposes that the allusion here 
isto the marks which were made in- 
delible by puncture, by ink or staining, 
on the hand or on other parts of the 
body—in the same way as is now often 
seen, He supposes that the mark thus 
indelibly impressed was the name of 
the person, or the name of the master 
if he was a slave; or some indication 
by which it might be known to whom 
he belonged. In this way, the soldier 
marked himself with the name of his 
commander ; the idolater, with the~ 
name of his god; and in this way Pro- 
copius says that the early Christians 
marked themselves. On this passage 
he says, “ Because many marked their 
wrists or their arms with the sign of 
the cross, or with the name of Christ.” 
See Rev. xx. 4; Spencer de Leg. Hebr. 
L. ii. c. 20. But ail this is too refined, 
and is evidently a departure from the 
true sense of the passage. The mark, 
or writing, was not on the hand, but 
with it; literally, ‘and this shall write 
his hand to JEHOvVAdg ;” and the figure 
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6. Thus saith the Lorn the | King of Israel, and his Redeemer 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Thus saith Jexovan, the king of Israel, 
And his Redeemer, Jenovan of hosts :— 


a: 


is evidently taken from the mode of 
making a contract or bargain, where the 
mame is subscribed to the instrument. 
It was a solemn compact or covenant, 
by which they enrolled themselves 
among the true worshippers of God; 
gave in their names to be recorded, and 
pledged themselves to his service. The 
manner of a contract among the Hebrews 
is described in Jer. xxxil 10, 12, 44. 
A public, solemn, and recorded cove- 
mant, to which the names of princes, 
Levites, and priests, were subscribed, 
and which was sealed, by which they 
bound themselves to the service of God, 
is mentioned in Neh. ix. 38. Here it 
denotes the solemn manner in which 
they would profess to be worshippers 
of the true God. And it is expres- 
sive of the true nature of a profession of 
religion. The zame is given in to God. 
It is enrolled by the volurtary desire of 
him who makes the profession. It is 
recorded among hisfriends. It is done, 
after the manner of solemn compacts 
amoug men, in the presence of witnesses. 
Heb. xii. 1. Among Christians, it is 
sealed in a solemn manner by baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. It has, there- 
fore, all the binding force and obligation 
of a solemn compact; and every pro- 
fessor of religion should regard his 
eompact with God, his covenant with 
him, as the most sacred of all compacts, 
and as having a more solemn obligation 
than any other. And yet, how many 
professors are there who would shrink 
back with horror from the idea of 
breaking a compact with man, who have 
no alarm at the idea of having proved 
unfaithful to their solemn pledge, that 
they would belong wholly to God, and 
would live to him alone. Let every 
professcr of religion remember that his 
profession has all the force of a solemn 
compict; that he has voluntarily sub- 
scribed his name, and enrolled himself 
among the friends of God; and that 


ee tie 


nature than that which unites him in 
public profession to the cause and the 
kingdom of God. And surname him- 
self by the name of Isruel. Shall call 
himself an Israelite; shall be united to 
the family and people of that name}; 
and shall be a worshipper of the same 
God. The word rendered, “shall sur~- 


“name,” (7192, kAdnah, not used in Kal, m 


Piel, 123, kinndh,) means to address in a 
friendly and soothing manner; to speak 
kindly to any one. Gesenius renders 
it, “and kindly, soothingly, names the 
name of Israel.” Noyes renders it, 
‘“‘and seek the protection of Israel.” 
But the idea is probably that expressed 
in our translation. The word is not 
often used. It is used, sometimes, to 
denote a giving of flattering titles to any 
one, either by way of dignity or of come 
pliment. Job xxxii. 21, 22- 

Let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s 

person ; 

Neither let me give flattering titles unto man. 

For 1 know not zo give flattering titles; 

In so doing my Maker would soon take me 

away. 

In Isa. xlv. 4, it is rendered, “I have 
surnamed thee [Cyrus] though thou 
hast not known me.” The word does 
not occur elsewhere. It conveys the 
idea of an honorable title; and means 
here, I think, that he would call himself 
by the honorable appellation of Israel—or 
an Israelite—a worshipper of the God 
of Jacob. It implies that a profession 
of the true religion 2s honorable, and 
that it is, and should be, esteemed so by 
him who makes it. It is observable, 
also, that this verse contains an instance 
of the parallelism in the Hebrew writ- 
ings, where the alternate members cor- 
respond to each other. Here the first 
and third members constitute the paral- 
jlelism, and the second and the tourth 


correspond to each other. See the In- 
troduction, § 7. 
6. Thus saith the Lornp. This com- 


there is no agreement of a more binding : mences, as I suppose (see the Analysis), 


B.C. 690.) 


& the Lorp of hosts; I ‘ am the 
first, and I am the last; and be- 
side * me there is no God. 

7. And !' who, as I, shall call, 


A ch. 43. 14. ¢ Rev. 1.8, 17. 
& Deut. 4. 35, 39; 32. 39. Zch. 46. 9, 10. 
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and shall declare it, and set it in 
order for me, since I appointed 
the ancient people? and the things 
that are coming, and shall come, 
let them shew unto them. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


I am the first, and I am the last, 
And besides me, there is no God. 

7. And who like me shall eall forth [an event], 
And announce it, and set it in order for me ;—~ 


Since I first established this ancient 


ople ? 


The things that are now coming, and shall come hereafter, 
Let them shew them unto them. 


the argument to prove that JEnovan 
is the only true God, and that the idols 
were vanity. The object is, to induce 
the people to put their confidence in 
Him rather than in idols; and to shew 
to the Jews, that he who had made to 
them such promises of protection and 
deliverance was able to perform what 
he had pledged himself to do. The 
King of Israel. - One of whose ap- 
ellations is, that he is the King of 
srael. God in the Jewish economy 
was regarded as the real sovereign, or 
monarch of the nation; and the go- 
vernment has been usually called a 
theocracy. See Note, ch. xli. 21. &| And 
his Redeemer. The God whose charac- 
teristic it is, that he has delivered the 
Jewish people in times of peril, and 
rescued them from danger. See Note 
on ch. xlili. 1. The Lorp of hosts. 
Another of the names of God, indicat- 
ing his immense and boundless domi- 
nion and power. See Note, ch. i. 9. 
q Zam the first. See Note, ch. xli. 4. 
And I am the last. In ch. xli. 4, 
is igs expressed “with the last;” in 
Rev. i. 8, “I am Alpha and Omega.” 
The sense is, that God existed before 
all things, and will exist for ever. 
And beside me there is no God. 
is is repeatedly declared. Deut. iv. 
35, 39. See Note, ch. xliii. 11. This 
great truth it was God’s purpose to 
keep steadily before the minds of the 
Jews; and to keep it in the world, and 
ultimately diffuse it abroad among the 


nations, was one of the leading reasons 
why he selected them as a peculiar 
people, and separated them from the 
rest of mankind, 


7. And who,as I. This verse cone 
tains an argument to prove that he is 
God. In proof of this, he appeals to 
the fact that he alone can predict futare 
events, and certainly declare the order 
and the “me in which they will come to 
pass. This is an argument to which he 
often appeals in proof that he alone is 
God. See Note, ch. xli. 21, 22, 23; 
xliv. 9, 10. Shall call. That is, 
call forth the event, or command that 
to happen which he wills; secure an 
event by calling, or ordering it—one 
of the highest possible exhibitions of 
power. See a similar use of the word 
“ call,” in ch. xlvi. 11; xlviii. 15. Y And 
shall declare it. Declare, or announce 


by his purpose or decree, he announces 
beforehand. And set it in order. 
Arrange it; dispose it in its proper 
order ; secure the proper succession and 
place. See Note, ch. xli. 22, The 
word here used, 71», yardkh, denotes, 
properly, to place in a row; set in orders 
arrange. It is of the same signification 
as the Greek rdaosw or rarrw, and is 
applied to placing the wood upon the 
altar in a proper manner, Gen. xxii. 9; 
or to placing the shew-bread in proper 
order on the table, Lev. xxiv. 8; and 
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8. Fear ™ ye not, neither be ye are even my ® witnesses. Is 
afraid: have not I tuld thee from there 2 !' God beside me? yea, 


that time, and have declared 7? 
m Prov. 3. 25, 26. 


there is no God; I know not any. 
21 John 5. 10, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Fear ye not, neither be ye afraid :— 
Have I not made known to thee, and declared to thee of old ? 


And ye are my witnesses. 
Is there a God besides me P 


Yea, there is no other Rock ; 


I know not any. 


especially to setting an army in order ; 
or marshalling it, or putting it in battle 
array. Judg. xx. 20, 22; 1 Sam. xvii. 
2; Gen. xiv. 8. Here it means, that 
God would arrange the events in a 
proper order, or regular array—as an 
army is marshalled and arrayed for 
battle. They should succeed each other 
in a regular manner. There should be 
no improper sequences of events; no 
chance; no hap-hazard; no confusion. 
The events which take place under his 
government, occur in proper order and 
time, and so as best to subserve his 
plans. {| For me. In order to execute 
my plans, and to promote my glory. 
The events on earth are FoR Gop. 
They are such as he chooses to ordain; 
and they are arranged in the manner 
which he chooses; and they are such 
as tend to promote his glory. Since 
I appointed the ancient people? “From 
my constituting the people of old ;” that 
is, God had done this; he had given 
them intimations of future events from 
the very period when he, in times long 
past, had selected and appointed them 
as his people. Thus to Abraham—the 
founder of the nation—to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, he had given clear intimations 
of what he would do. He had done it 
in the earliest times of their history ; 
and he had done it constantly. They 
were, therefore, qualified to be his wit- 
nesses, ver. 8. ¢ And the things that 
are coming. The events which are yet 
to come to pass. YF Let them shew, &c. 
Let the worshippers of idols, the pre- 
tended prophets of the heathen reli- 
gions, foretel them. See Note, ch. xli. 
22, 23. 





8. Fear ye not, &c. Note, ch. xl. 
10. Since I have shewn that I could 
foretel future events; since all my 
former predictions have come to pass; 
and since I have solemnly promised 
you future safety and deliverance, you 
have no oc¢asion to be alarmed at all 
that your enemies can do. The word 
here rendered “ be afraid,” occurs no- 
where else in the Bible. There can be 
no doubt, however, in regard to its 
meaning, The LXX render it pds 
wravacde, “neither be deceived.” * All 
the other ancient versions express the 
sense to fear, to be afraid.” Gesenius, 
Lex. on the word, my. Yf Have not I 
told thee from that time. Have I not 


fully declared from the very commence- 
ment of your history as a people, in the 
main what shall occur? Have I not 
steadily and constantly predicted future 
events; made your nation the depos 
sitory of the oracles in regard to future 
times; thus shewn that you were the 
favored people; and thus demonstrated 
among you that I alone am God. They 
had had evidence that he was able to 
predict future events; evidence that he 
was God; and evidence that he was 
their God, and protector. They had 
nothing, therefore, to fear. { Ye are 
even my witnesses. See Note, ch. xliii.- 
12. They were witnesses, because he 
had shewn to them by predicting future 
events that he was God. | Js there 
a God beside me? ‘This is a strong 
mode of affirming that there is no God 
besides JEHovan. See Note on ver. 6. 
@ Yea, there is no God. Marg., “rock.” 


v3, tzir. The word rock is often ape 


B.C. 690.] 


9. They ° that make a graven 
image are all of them vanity; and 
their ' delectable things shall not 
profit; and they are their own 


och. 41.24, 29. * desirable, 
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witnesses; they see not, nor know; 
that they may be ashamed. 

10. Who hath formed a god, or 
molten a graven image that is 
profitable P for nothing? 

p Hab. 2.18, 1 Cor. 8. 4 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. The formers of a graven image are all of them vanity ; 
And their much valued objects shall not profit; 
And they are their own witnesses— 
They see not, and they do not understand, 
So that they shall be ashamed. 


10. Who has formed a god, 


And cast an image, that is profitable for nothing ? 


plied to God. See Note, ch. xxx. 29. 
Comp. Deut. xxxil. 4, 30, 31; Ps. xix. 
14; xxxi. 2, 3; xlil. 9, et seepe alias. 
The idea is taken from the fact that a 
lofty rock or fastness was inaccessible 
by an enemy, was firm against attacks, 
and that those who fled there were safe. 

9. They that make a graven image. 
A graven image is one that is cut, or 
sculptured out of wood or stone, in con- 
tradistinction from one that is molten, 
which is made by being cast. Here it 
is used to denote an image, or an idol 
god in general. God had asserted in 
the previous verses his own divinity, 
and he now proceeds to show, at length, 
the vanity of idols, and of idol wor- 
ship. This same topic was introduced 
in ch. xl. 18—20 (see Notes on that 
passage), but it is here pursued at 
greater length, and in a tone and man- 
ner far more sarcastic and severe. The 
design is, doubtless, to set forth the 
folly of idolatry in general. Perhaps 
also the prophet had two immediate 
objects in view, first, to reprove the 
idolatrous spirit in his own time, which 
prevailed especially in the early part of 
the reign of Manasseh ; and secondly, 
to show to the exile Jews in Babylon 
that the gods of the Babylonians could 
not protect their city, and that JEHo- 
vaH could easily overthrow them, and 
rescue his own people. He begins, there- 
fore, by saying that the makers of the 
idols were all of them vanity. Of 
course, the idols themselves could have 


VOL. I. 


no more power than their makers, and 
must be vanity also. Are all of 
them vanity. Are all vain, weak, feeble, 
mortal men. Perhaps, also, it is in- 
tended that they were peculiarly vanity 
—they were more stupid, vain, sense- 
less than any other class of men. -See 
Note, ch. xli. 29. And their delect- 
able things. Marg., “desirable.” The 
sense is, their valued works; that which 
they delight in; their idol gods, which 
they have so beautifully decorated, on 
which they have lavished so much ex- 
pense, and which they prize so highly. 
@ Shall not profit. Shall not be able 
to aid, or protect them; shall be of no 
advantage to them. See Heb. ii. 18, 
q| And they are their own witnesses. 
We may appeal to themselves on the 
subject. ‘l’hey can foretell nothing; 
they can furnish no aid; they cannot 
defend them in times of danger. This 
may refer either to the worshippers, or 
to the idols themselves—and was alike 
true of both. | They see not. They 
have no power of discerning anything. 
How can they then foresee future 
events? | Zhat they may be ashamed. 
The same sentiment is repeated in ver. 
11, and in ch. xlv. 16. ‘The sense is, 
that shame and confusion must await all 
who put their trust in an idol god. 
They cannot defend, they cannot de- 
liver, those who rely on them. 

10. Who hath formed a god, &c. The 
LXX read this verse in connexion with 
the close of the previous verse. “ But 

cc 


11. Bebold, all his fellows shall 
be ashamed: ° and the workmen, 
they are of men: let them all be 
gathered together, let them stand 
up; yet they shall fear, and they 
shall be ashamed together. 


q Ps. 97.4%. 
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12. The smith’ with the! tongs 
both worked in the coals, and 
fashioneth it with hammers, and 
worketh it with the strength of his 
arms: yea, he is hungry, and his 
strength faileth: he drinketh no 
water, and is faint. 


r ch, 40. 19, &eo. Sor, an axe. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1]. Behold, all his associates shall be ashamed; 
And the artificers are themselves but mortal men: 
Let them all be gathered together; let them stand forth; 
They shall tremble: they shall be put to shame together. 


12. 


The smith prepareth an axe— 


He worketh it in the coals, and with hammers he fashioneth it; 
And he labors at it with the arm of his strength: 

Yea, he is hungry, and his strength faileth him ; 

He drinketh no water, and he is faint. 


they shall be ashamed who make a god, 
and all who sculpture unprofitable 
things.” This interpretation, also, 
Lowth, by a change in the Hebrew 
text, on the authority of a MS. in the 
Bodleian library, has adopted. This 
change is made by reading °, i, in- 
stead of , mi, in the beginning of the 
verse, But the authority of the change, 
being that of a single MS. and the 
Septuagint, is not sufficient. Nor is it 
necessary. The question is designed to 
be ironical and sarcastic: “Who is 
there,” says the prophet, “ that has done 
this? Who are they that are engaged 
in this stupid work? Do they give 
marks of a sound mind? Are they well 
employed ?” Who they are, and what 
is the nature of their employment, he 

roceeds to state in the following verses. 

he whole passage is sarcastic in a high 
degree. ‘‘ What is, and must be, the 
charactet of a man that has formed a 
god, and that has made an unprofitable 
graven image ?” 

11 Beho 


all his fellows. All who | court o 


and the idols constitute one company or 
fellowship, intimately allied to each 
other. Shall be ashamed. Shall be 
confounded when they find that their 
idols cannot aid them; or shall be 
ashamed by the true representation of 
their character which the prophet is 
about to make. They are united ia a 
confederacy which cannot but over- 
whelm them in shame and disgrace. 
@ And the workmen. Those who are 
engaged in making them. The allu- 


, Sion to them is to show that what they 
| made could not be worthy of the confi- 


dence of men as an object of worship. 
«| They are of men. ‘They are mortal 
men; they must themselves soon die; 
they are weak and feeble. It is ridi- 
culous, therefore, for them to attempt 
to make a god that can defend or save, 
or that should be adored. Let them 
all be gathered together. For purposes 
of trial, or to urge their claims to the 
right and power of making an object 
that should be adored. See Note, ch. 
xli.1. Let them stand up. As ina 
f justice, to defend their cause. 


are associated as the companions of the gp, Note, ch. xli, 21. § They shall 


idol god. All that are joined in making 
it, uud in worshipping it, are regarded 
as the fellows, or the companions, man, 
of the idol god. See Hos. iv. 17. 
“Ephraim is joined to idols.” They 


Sear. 


They shall be alarmed when 
danger comes. They shall find that 
their idol gods shall not be able to de- 
fend them. 

12. The smith with the tongs. The 


B.C. 690.) 


prophet proceeds here to show the folly 
and absurdity of idolatry; and in order 
to this he goes into an extended state- 
ment (ver. 12—19) of the manner in 
which idols were usually made. The 
purpose is, to show the folly and stu- 
pidity of worshipping gods that were 
made in this manner. Lowth remarks, 
“The sacred writers are generally 
large and eloquent on the subject of 
idolatry; they treat it with great severity, 
and set forth the absurdity of it in the 
strongest light. But this passage of 
Isaiah far exceeds anything that was 
ever written on the subject, in force of 
arcument, energy of expression, and 
elerance of composition. One or two 
of the Apocryphal writers have at- 
tempted to imitate the prophet, but with 
very ill success. Wisdom xiii. 11—19; 
xv. 7, &c. Baruch, ch. vi.” Horace, 
however, has given a description of the 
making of idols, which for severity of 
satire, and pungency of sarcasm, has a 
strong resemblance to this description 
in Isaiah : 
* Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum; 
Cum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne Pria- 


pum, 
Maluit esse Deum.” Sat. Lib. 4. vill. 1—3. 


Lowth renders the phrase “the smith 
with the tongs,” &c., ‘the smith cutteth 
off a portion of iron.” Noyes, ‘“ The 
smith prepareth an axe.” The LXX, 
“the carpenter sharpeneth, wéuve, 
iron,” cidnooy, 1. @., an axe. So also 
the Syriac. Gesenius renders it, “the 
smith makes an axe.” Many render- 
ings of the passage have been proposed; 
the following will express the principal. 
‘‘The smith makes, proposes, or takes 
(Calvin) a chip-axe;” or “a file;” or 
‘“‘a hatchet, with which the carpenter 
cuts down the tree,” &c. See Pool’s 
Synopsis. The idea in this verse is, I 
think, that the prophet describes the 
commencement of the process of making a 
graven image. For that purpose he goes 
back even to the making of the tools or 
instruments by which it is mannfac- 
tared, and ip this verse he describes the 
process of making an axe, with a view 
to the eutting down of the tree, and 
forming a god. ‘That he does not here 
refer to the making of the idol itself is 
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apparent, I think, from the fact that 
the process here described is that of 
working te trun; but idols were not 
made of iron, and the idol here de- 
scribed sl gaat Aah 11, seq.) is one 
made of wood. The phrase here used, 
therefore, refers to the process of axee 
making with a view to cutting down a 
tree to make a god; and the prophet 
describes the ardor and activity with 
which it is done, to show how much 
haste they were in to complete a god. 
The literal translation of this phrase is, 


therefore, “The workmen, wv, hharsdh, 


(st. const. for win, hhdrdsh,) of iron 
[maketh] an axe.” Both worketh in 
the coals. And he works the piece of 
iron of which he is making an axe in 
the coals. He heats it so that he may 
form and fashion it—referring to the 
axe, not the idol—for the tree is not 
yet cut down of which to make the idol, 
ver, 14. He blows the coals in order 
to produce an intense heat. See ch. liv. 
16. ‘“ Behold, I have created the smith 
that bloweth the coals in the fire.” 
q And fashioneth it with hammers. 
Forms the mass of iron into an axe, 
Axes were not cast, but wrought. 
{| And worketh it with the strength of his 
arms. The arms are principally em- 
ployed in the work of the smith. Or, 
he works it with his strong arms—re- 
ferring to the fact that the arm of the 
smith by constant usage becomes exe 
ceedingly strong. A description ree 
markably similar to this occurs in Vir- 
gil when he is describing the Cyclops: 
“ Tili inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 


In numerum ; versantque tenaci forcipe fer 
rum.” GEORG. iv. 174, 175. 


‘* Heaved with vast strength their arms in order 
rise, 

And blow to blow in measured chime replies ; 

While with firm tongs they turn the sparkling 


ore, 
And Ztna’s caves with ponderous anvils 
roar.” SOTHEBY. 


q Yea, he is hungry. He exhausts him- 
self by his hard labor. The idea is, that 
he is so anxious to have it done, so 
engaged, so diligent, that he does not 
even stop to take the necessary refresh- 
ments. And his strength failed. He 
works till he is pe aaa exhausted, 
cc 
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18. The carpenter stretcheth 
out Aes rule; he marketh it out 
with a line; he fitteth it with 
planes, and he marketh it out with 


ISATAH. 
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the compass, and maketh it after 
the figure of a man, according to 
the beauty of a man; that it may 
remain in the heuse. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. The carpenter stretcheth out the line, 
He worketh it with sharp tools, 
He marketh it out with the compass, 
He maketh it in the figure of a man, 
According to the beauty of the human form ; 


To dwell in a temple. 
q| He drinketh no water. He does not 
intermit his work even long enough to 
take a draught of water, so intense is 
he, and so hurried. While the iron is 
hot, he works with intense ardor, lest it 
should grow cool, and his work be re- 
tarded—a very graphic description of 
what all have seen in a blacksmith’s 
shop. The Rev. J. Williams states that 
when the South Sea Islanders made an 
idol, they strictly abstained from food ; 
and although they might be, and were 
sometimes, three days about the work, 
no water, and he believes no food, passed 
their lips all the time. This fact would 
convey 8 satisfactory elucidation of an 
allusion not otherwise easily explained. 
Pictorial Bible. 

13. The carpenter. The axe is made 
(ver. 12), and the carpenter now pro- 
ceeds to the construction of the god. 
The object of the prophet is to turn the 
subject into derision, and to show the 
folly of adoring gods that are made in 
this manner. | Stretcheth out his rule. 
For the purpose of laying out his work, 
or measuring it. The word here ren- 
dered “rule,” however, 7, gav, means, 
properly, a dine, and should be so ren- 
dered here. The carpenter stretches out 
a line, but not arule. ( He marketh it 
out with a line. He marks out the shape, 
the Jevgth, and breadth, and thickness 
of the body, in the rough and unbewn 
piece of wood. He has an idea in his 
mind of the proper shape of a god, and 
he goes to work to make one of that 
form. The expression “to mark out 
with a line,” is, however, not congruous. 
The word which is here used, and which 








is rendered “line,” TW, occurs nowhere 
else in the Bible. Lowth renders it, 
“‘red-ochre.” So Kimchi renders it. 
According to this the reference is to the 
chalk, or red clay, or crayon, which a 
carpenter uses on a line to mark out his 
work. But according to Gesenius, the 
word means an avi, or rather a stylus, 
or engraver, with which the artist 
sketches the outlines of the figure to be 
sculptured. A carpenter always uses 
such an instrument in laying out, and 
marking his work. | He fitteth it with 
planes. Or rather, with chisels, or carv- 
ing tools, with which wooden images 
were carved. Planes are rather adapted 
to a smooth surface; carving is per- 
formed with chisels. The word is de- 
rived from yup, gatzay, to cut off. The 


Targum renders it, so, xdzmél, a knife. 
The LXX render this, “framed it by 
rule, and glued the parts together.” 
q| Marketh it out with the compass, From 
un, Ahigh, to make a circle, to revolve, 
as compasses do. By a compass he ac- 
curately designates the parts, and marks 
out the symmetry of the form; desig- 
nates the part for the head, the breast, 
&e. Y According to the beauty of a man. 
Perhaps there may be a little sarcasm 
here in the thought that a god should 
be made in the shape ofa man. It was 
true, however, that the statues of the 
gods among the ancients were made 
after the most perfect conceptions of the 
human form. The statuary of the 
Greeks was of this description, and the 
images of Apoilo, of Venus, of Jupiter, 
&c., have been celebrated everywhere: 
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14. He heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress and the 
oak, which he strengtheneth ! for 

Jor, taketh courage. 
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himself among the trees of the 
forest: he planteth an ash, and the 
rain doth nourish #, 


| NEW TRANSLATION. 
i4. He heweth down cedars for his use, 
And taketh the ilex and the oak, 
And works hard for himself among the trees of the forest; 
He planteth the ash, and the rain nourisheth it. 





as the most perfect representations of 
the human form. J That tt may remain 
in the house. To dwell in a temple. 
Such statues were usually made to de- 
corate a temple; or rather, perhaps tem- 
ples were reared to be dwelling-places 
of the gods. It may be implied here, 
that the idol was of no use but to re- 
main ina house. It could not hear, or 
save. It was like a useless piece of fur- 
niture, and had none of the attributes of 
God. 


14. He heweth him down cedars, In 
the previous verses, the prophet had 
described the formation of an axe with 
which the work was to be done (ver. 12), 
and the laying out, and carving of the 
idol (ver. 13). In this verse he pro- 
ceeds to describe the material of which 
the idol was made, and the different 
purposes (vs. 15—17) to which that 
material was applied. The object is to 
show the amazing stupidity of those 
who should worship a god made of the 
same material from which they made a 
fire to warm themselves, or to cook 
their food. For a description of cedars, 
see Note, ch. ix 10. And taketh. 
Takes to himself; that is, makes use of. 
{| The cypress. wm, tir-ah. This word 
occurs nowhere else ir he Bible. It is 
probably derived fiom a root (tn, 
tardz), signifying to be hard, or firm. 
Here it probably means some species of 
wood that derived its name from its 
hardness, or firmness. Jerome trans- 
lates it ler—a species of oak, the helm- 
oak. It was an evergreen. This spe- 
cies of evergreen, Gesenius says, was 
abundant in Palestine. And the oak. 
The oak was commonly used for this 
purpose on account of its hardness and 


durability. | Which he strengtheneth 
Jor himself. Marg., “taketh courage.” 
The word yox, means, properly, to 
strengthen, to make strong, to repair, to 
replace, to harden. Rosenmiiller and 
Gesenius suppose that it means here to 
choose, i. e., to set fast, or appoint; and 
they appeal to Ps, Ixxx. 15, 17, “ thou 
madest strong for thyself.” Kimchi 
supposes that it means, that he gave 
himself with the utmost diligence and 
care to select the best kinds of wood 
for the purpose. Vitringa, that he war 
intent on, bis work, and did not leave 
the place, but refreshed himself with 
food in the woods without returning 
home, in order that he might accom- 
plish his design. Others interpret it to 
mean, that he girded himself with 
strength, and made use of his most in- 
tense efforts in felling the trees of the 
forest. Lowth renders it, “and layeth 
in good store of the trees of the forest.” 
It may mean, that he gave himself with 
great vigor and diligence to the work. 
Or may it not mean, that he planted 
such trees, and took great pains in 
watering and cultivating them for this 
purpose? ¥ He planteth an ash, yx. 
Gesenius supposes that this means the 
pine. The Septuagint renders it pine, 
wiruy. Jerome also renders it pinum. 
Gesenias supposes the name was given 
from the fact that the tree had a tall 
and slender top, which, when it vibrated, 
gave forth a tremulous, creaking sound 
(jn, rdndn). This derivation is, how- 
ever, somewhat fanciful. Most inter- 
preters regard it as the ash—a well- 
known tree. Jn idolatrous countries 
where there were many gods, and espee 
cially where it was common to have 
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15. Then shall it be for a man 
to burn: for he will take thereof 
and warm himself; yea, he kindleth 
tt, and baketh bread; yea, he 
maketh a god, and worshippeth ¢: 
he maketh it a graven image, and 
falleth down thereto. 


ISAIAH. 
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16. He burneth part thereof in 
the fire; with part thereof he eat- 
eth flesh; he reasteth roast, and 
is satisfied: yea, he warmeth him- 
self, and saith, Aha, I am warm, 
I have seen the fire: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. And it is for fuel for man; 
And he taketh thereof and warmeth himeelf; 
Yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread; 
Also he maketh a god of it, and worshippeth it! 
He maketh it a graven image, and boweth down unto it?! 


i6. 


Part of it he burneth in the fire; 


With part of it he prepareth flesh for food; 
He roasteth meat and is satisfied ; 

He also warmeth himself, and saith, 

“ Ah! I am warm; I see the fire!” 


idols in almost every family, as it usually 
is in such countries, the business of tdol- 
making is a very important manufacture. 
Of course large quantities of wood would 
be needed; and it would be an object 
to procure that which was most pure, 
or, as we say, “clear stuff,” and which 
would work easily, and to advantage. 
It became important, therefore, to cullz- 
vate that wood, as we do for ship-build- 
ing, or for cabinet work; and doubtless 
groves were planted, and cultivated for 
this purpose. J And the rain doth nou- 
rishit. These circumstances are men- 
tioned to show the folly of worshipping 
a god that was formed in this manner. 
Perhaps also the prophet means to inti- 
matc, that though the man planted the 
tree, yet that he could not make it 
grow. He was dependent on the rains 
of heaven; and even in making an idol 
—.. he was dependent on the provi- 
dential care of the true God. Men in 
their schemes of wickedness are de- 
pendent on the true God. ‘They can 
do nothing without his upholding hand. 
Even in forming and executing plans 
to oppose and resist him, they can do 
nothing without his aid. He preserves 
them, feeds them, clothes them; and 
the instruments which they use against 
him are those which he has nurtured, 


and which they abuse. On the rain of 
heaven; on the sunbeam and the dew; 
on the teeming earth; and on the ele- 
ments which he has made, and which 
he controls, they are dependent; and 
they can do nothing in their wicked 
plans without his aid, and without 
abusing the bounties of his Provi- 
dence, and the expressions of his tender 
mercy. 

15. Then shall it be for a man to burn, 
It will afford materials fora fire. It is 
properly adapted to this purpose. The 
design of this verse and the following 
is, to ridicule the idea of a man’s using 
parts of the same tree to make a fire, to 
cook his victuals, to warm himself, and 
to shape a god. It is keen and severe 
satire. See the quotation from Horace 
on ver. 12. Nothing could be more 
stupid than the conduct here referred 
to; and yet it is common all over the 
heathen world. It shows the utter de- 
basement of the human mind, and the 
deep and dreadful depravity of the race, 
that they thus of the same tree make a 
fire, cook their food, and construct their 

ods. 

: 16. With part thereof he eateth flesh. 
That is, he prepares flesh to eat, or pre- 
pares his food. He roasteth roast. 
He roasts meat, 
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17. And the residue thereof he 
maketh a god, even his graven 
image: he falleth down unto it, 
and worshippeth i, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, Deliver me; for 
thou art my god. 
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18. They * have not known 
nor understood: for * he hath # 
shut their eyes, that they cannot 
see; and their hearts, that they 
eannot understand. 


ach. 45. 20. ¢ch. 6. 6, 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. And the remainder of it he maketh into a cod! a graven images 
He falleth down before it, and worshippeth it, 
And he prayeth unto it, and saith, 


“Deliver me, for thou art m 
18. 


God!” 


They know not, neither do they understand ; 


For as to their eyes, they are closed from seeing, 
And their hearts from understanding. 


18. They have not known nor under- 
stood. They are stupid, ignorant, and 
blind. Nothing could more strikingly 
show their ignorance and stupidity than 
this idol worship. He hath shut their 
eyes. God has closed theireyes. Marg., 


“daubed.” The word here used, 7m, 


tah, from 2, tiah, denotes, properly, to 
spread over, to besmear, to plaster; as, 
e. g., a wall with mortar. Lev. xiv. 42; 
1 Chron. xxix. 4; Ezek. xiii. 10; xxu. 28. 
Here the sense is plain. It means, to 
cover over the eyes so as to prevent 
vision; and hence, metaphorically, to 
make them stupid, ignorant, dull. It is 
attributed to God in accordance with the 
common statement of the Scriptures, 
that he does what he permits to be 
done. See Note, ch. vi. 9,10. It does 
not mean that God had done it by an 

physical or direct agency, but that it 
had occurred under the administration 
of his Providence. Itis also true that 
the Hebrew writers sometimes employ 
an active verb when the signification is 
passive, and when the main idea is, that 
anything was in fact done. Here the 
main point is not the agent by which 
this was done, but the fact that their 
eyes were blinded; and perhaps all the 
force of the verb sm, tah, used here, 
would be expressed if it was rendered 
in 2n impersonal, or in a passive form, 
“it is covered as to their eyes,” i. e., 
their eyes are shut, without suggesting 


that it was done by God. So the LXX 
render it, danpavow8noay, they are 
blind, or involved in darkness. So the 
Chaldee, yonnun, mefdmtmdn, also in 
the plural—their eyes are obscured or 


blind. The main idea is, the face that 
it was done. It cannot be proved from 
this text that God is by direct agency 
the author by whom it wasdone. ‘That 
it was not uncommon to shut up, or 
seal up the eyes for various purposes in 
the East, 1s a bie from the following 
extract from Harmer’s Observations 
and unquestionably the prophet alludes 
to some such custom. “It is one of the 
solemnities at a Jewish wedding at 
Aleppo, according to Dr. Russell, who 
mentions it as the most remarkable thing 
in their ceremonies at that time. It is 
done by fastening the eyelids together 
with a gum, and the bridegroom is the 
person, he says, if he remembered right, 
that opens the bride's eyes at the ap- 
pointed time. It is also used as a 
punishment in those countries. So Sir 
Thomas Roe’s chaplain, in his account 
of his voyages to East India, tells us of 
ason ofthe Great Mogul, whom he had 
seen, and with whom Sir Thomas had 
conversed, that had before that time 
been cast into prison by his father, 
where his eyes were sealed up by some- 
thing put before them which might not 
be taken off for three years; after which 
time the seal was taken away, that he 
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19. And none! considereth " in 
his heart, neither ts there know- 
ledge nor understanding to say, I 
have burned part of it in the fire; 
yea, also I have baked bread upon 
the coals thereof; I have roasted 
flesh, and eaten i: and shall I 
muke the residue thereof an abo- 

1 seticch id « Hos. 7.2% 
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mination? shall I fall down to ' the 
stock of a tree? 

. 20. He feedeth on ashes: a de- 
ceived heart * hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Js there not a lie in 
my right hand? 


' that which comes of. 
x Hos.4.12, Rom.1.21. 2 Thes.2. 11 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
19. And none layeth it to his heart, 


Neither is their knowled 
* Part of it I have burne 


ge nor are to say: 


in the fire; 


“‘T have also baked bread upon the coals of it; 

‘**T have roasted meat, and have eaten ; 

“ And of the remnant shall I make an abomination ? 
** Shall I fall down before the stock of a tree ?” 


20. He feedeth on ashes; 


A deluded heart turneth him aside, 
So that he cannot deliver his own soul, 
Nor say, “Is there not a lie in my right hand P 


might with freedom enjoy the light, 
though not his liberty.” Harmer’s 
Observ. vol. iii. p. 507, 508. Ed. Lond. 
8vo, 1808. Ff Aca their hearts. That 
is, their hearts are stupid, dull, insen- 
sible. The heart, in the Scriptures, 18 
often used to denote the whole mind. 
They were blind, stupid, and dull, so 
that they could not understand,—a 
striking description of the pagan world 
even as it is now. 

19. And none considereth in his heart. 
Marg., “setteth to.” He does not place 
the subject near his heart, or mind; he 
does not think of it. A similar phrase 
occurs in ch. xlvi. 8: “ Bring it again 
to mind.” Itis a phrase drawn from 
the act of placing an object near us in 
order to examine it closely ; and we ex- 
press the same idea by the phrase, 
“looking at a thing,” “looking at it 
closely,” &c. The sense is, they had 
not attentively and carefully thought on 
the folly of what they wete doing—a 
sentiment which is as true of all sinners 
as it was of stupid idolators. {[ An abo- 
mination. A name that is often given to 
an idol. 1Kings xi. 5, 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 


The meaning is, that an idol was abo- 
minable and detestable in the sight of a 
holy God. It was that which he could 
not endure. Shall I fall down to the 
stock of a tree? Marg., ‘* That which 
comes of.” The word 53 means, pro- 
perly, produce, increase, and here evi- 
dently a stock or trunk ‘of wood. So it 
is in the Chaldee. 


20. He fecdeth on ashes. There have 
been various interpretations of this, 
Jerome renders it, “a part of it is 
ashes ;” the Chaldee, ‘Slo! half of the 
god is reduced to ashes;” the Septua- 
gint, “know thou that their heart is 
ashes.” The word here rendered “ feed- 
eth,” nin, révéh, means, properly, to feed, 
graze, pasture; and then, figuratively, 
to delight in anything, or take pleasure 
in any person or thing. Prov. xiii. 20; 
XXvili. 7; xxix. 3; xv. 14. In Hosea 
xu: 1," Ephraim feedeth on wind,” it 
means, to strive after something vain or 
unprofitable; to seek that which will 
prove to be vain and unsatisfactory. So 
here it means, that in their idol service 
they would uot obtain that which they 
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21. Remember these, O Jacob 
and Israel; for thou aré my ser- 
vant: I have formed thee; thou 
art my servant: O Israel, thou 
shalt not be forgotten ’ of me. 


ych. 49, 14, 15, 
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22. I have blotted out, * as a 
thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
and, as a cloud, thy sins: return 
unto me; for I have redeemed ® 


thee. 
z Ps. 103.12. ch. 1.18. 
ai Cor.6.20. 1Pet.1.18 Rev. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. Remember these things, O Jacob; 
And Israel, for thou art my servant ; 
I have formed thee, thou art my servant; 
O Israel, by me thou shalt not be forgotten. 
22. I have made thy transgressions to vanish as a dense cloud, 
And thy sins as a cloud covering [the sky]; 
Return unto me, for I have redeemed thee. 


sought. It would he like a man who 
sought for food, and found it to be dust 
or ashes; and the service of an idol 
¢<ompared with what man needed, or 
compared with the true religion, would 
be like ashes compared with nutritious 
and wholesome food. He is occupied 
in that which cannot sustain the soul, 
and which cannot save it. This graphic 
description of the effect of idolatry is 
just as true of the ways of sin, and of 
the pursuits of the world now. It is 
true of the gay and the fashionable ; of 
those who seek happiness in riches and 
honours; of all those who make this 
world their portion, that they are feeding 
on ashes—they seek that which is vain, 
unsubstantial, unsatisfactory, and which 
will yet fill the soul itself with disgust 
and loathing. 4 A deceived heart hath 
turned him aside. This is the true source 
of the difficulty; this is the fountain of 
idolatry, and of sin. It is, that the heart 
is deceived and deluded; and the man 
following its corrupt desires is turned 
aside, and walks in the way of folly. 
So with sinners always. The heart is 
first wrong, and then the anderstanding, 
and the whole conduct is perverted and 
turned aside from the path of truth and 
duty. Comp. Rom. i. 28. A lie in 
my right hand. The right hand is the 
instrument of action. A lie is a name 
often given to an idol as being false and 
delusive. The sense is, that that which 
they had been making, and on which 


they were depending, was deceitful and 
vain. ‘he work of their right hand— 
the fruit of their skill and toil, was de- 
ceptive, and could not save them. The 
doctrine is, that that which sinners make 
with their utmost wisdom and skill; that 
which they rely on to save their souls; 
that which has cost their highest efforts 
as a scheme to save them, is false and 
delusive. It isa de, and will deceive, 
and cannot save them. All schemes of 
religion of human origin are of this de- 
scription; and all will be alike deceptive 
and ruinous to the soul. 


21. Remember these. Remember these 
things which are now said about the 
folly of idolatry, and the vanity of wor- 
shipping idols. Bear in mind that these 
cannot save, and that some better reli- 
ance than these is needed. The object 
of the argument is, to turn their atten- 
tion to God, and to lead them to put 
their trust in him. Zhou art my ser- 
vant, &c. See Notes, ch. xiii. 19; 
xiii, 1. 

22. I have blotted out. The word 
here used, m1, mahha, means, properly, 
to wipe off, to wipe away, and is often 
applied to sins, as if the account was 
wiped off, or, as we express it, blotted 
out. Ps. li. 3, 11. See Note, Isa. xliii. 
25. The phrase, “to blot out sins like 
a cloud,” however, is unusual, and the 
idea not very obvious. The true 
idea would be expressed by rendering 
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23. Sing, O ye heavens; > for tains, © O forest, and every tree 
the Loan hath done tt: shout, ye therein: for the Lorp hath re- 
lower parts of the earth: break deemed Jacob, and glorified? him- 


forth into singing, ye moun- 
bPs.96.11,12. Rev. 18.20. 


self in Israel. 


c Ezak. 36. 1.8 dch. 55. 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23. Sing, O ye heavens, for Jenovan hath done it; 
Shout, O ye depths of the earth! 


Burst fort 


ye mountains, into song! 


Thou forest, and every tree therein ; 
For JesovaH hath redeemed Jacob, 
And glorified himself in Israel. 





it. “I have made them to vanish as a | cloud. 


thick cloud,” and the sense is, as the 
wind drives away a thick cloud, or as 
it is blown off, however dark and frown- 
ing it may be, so that the sky is clear 
and serene, so God had caused their 
sins to disappear, and had removed the 
storm of his anger. Nothing can more 
strikingly represent szx in its nature and 
consequences, than a dense, dark, angry, 
frowning cloud, that comes over the 
heavens, and shuts out the sun, and fills 
the air with gloom; and nothing can 
more beautifully represent the nature 
and effect of pardon than the idea of 
removing those clouds, and leaving the 
eky pure, the air calm and serene, and 
the sun pouring down his beams of 
warmth and light on the earth. So the 
soul of the sinner is enveloped and over- 
shadowed with a dense dark cloud; but 
pardon dissipates that cloud, and the 
soul is calm and joyful and serene. 
The sense here is, that as a cloud is 
thus entirely removed, so God had re- 
moved the remembrance of their sins, 
and had entirely forgiven them. 4 And, 
as acloud. The Chaldee renders this, 
“as a flying cloud.” The difference 
between the two words here rendered, 
“thick cloud,” and “cloud,” ay yabh, 
and 33 yandn, is, that the former is ex- 
pressive of a cloud as dense, thick, com- 


pact; and the latter as covering or veil- 
ing the heavens. Lowth renders the 
latter word “vapor;” Noyes, “mist.” 
Both words, however, usually denote a 


A passage similar to this is 
found in Demosthenes, as quoted by 
Lowth. “This decree made the danger 
then hanging over the city pass away 
like acloud.” Return unto me. Since 
your sins are pardoned, and such mercy 
has been shown, return now, and serve 
me. The argument here is derived from 
the mercy of God in forgiving them, 
and the doctrine is, that the fact that 
God has forgiven us imposes the 
strongest obligations to return to him, 
and to devote ourselves to his service. 
The fact that we are redeemed and 
pardoned, is the highest argument why 
we should consecrate all our powers to 
the service of him who has purchased 
and forgiven us. 

23. Sing, O ye heavens. See ch. xiii, 
10. It is common in the sacred write 
ings to call on the heavens, the earth, 
and all created things, to join in the 
praise of God on any great and glorious 
event. See Ps. xevi. 1, 11, 12; Ps. exlviii. 
The occasion of the joy here was the 
fact that God had redeemed his people 
—a fact, in the joy of which the heavens 
and earth and all in them were called 
to participate. An apostrophe such as 
the prophet here uses, is common in all 
writings, where inanimate objects are 
addressed as having life, and as capable 
of sharing in the emotions of the speaker. 
Vitringa has endeavoured to show that 
the various objects here enumerated are 
emblematic, and that by the heavens 
are meant the angels which are in 
heaven ; by the lower parts of the earth, 
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24. Thus ¢ ssith the Log», thy §& streteheth forth the heavens 
Redeemer, and he that formed alone; that spreadeth abroad the 
thee from ‘ the womb, I am the earth by myself; 

Lorp that maketh all things; that 
e ver. 6. J Gal, 1. 15. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


24. Thus saith Jrnovan, thy Redeemer, 
And he that formed thee from the womb 3 
I am J5HovaAdg, that formed all things 
Who stretched out the heavens alone, 
Who spread out the earth by myself: 


g Ps. 104. 2. 





the more humble and obscure republics 
of the heathen; by the mountains, the 
greater and more mighty kingdoms; by 
the forest, and the trees, large and 
spacious cities, with their nobles, &c. 
So Grotius also interprets the passage. 
But this interpretation is fanciful, and 
is not in accordance with the spirit of 
the passage. It is a highly-wrought 
expression of elevated feeling; the lan- 
guage of poetry, where the prophet 
calls on all objects to exult ;—an apos- 
trophe to the heavens and the earth— 
the highest heavens and the lowest part 
of the earth, the mountains and the 
forests—the snost sublime objects in na- 
ture—the whole universe, to exult in 
the fact that the Jewish people were de- 
livered from their long and painful cap- 
tivity; their sins forgiven; and they 
restored again to their own land. 4 The 
Lorp hath done it. Has delivered his 
people from their captivity in Babylon. 

here is, however, n0 impropriety in 
supposing that the eye of the prophet 
also rested on the glorious deliverance 
of his people by the Messiah; and that 
he regarded one event as emblematic of 
and as introductory tothe other. Nu- 
merous instances of this kind occur in 
Isaiah, where the eye rests on objects 
lying in the same range, and resembling 
one another, and where the mind of the 
prophet glances rapidly from the one to 
the other, and the object which at first 
suggested the description is lost sight 
of, and the mind fixes entirely on the 
more remote and glorious event. The 
language here used will certainly ap- 
propriately express the feelings which 


should be manifested in view of the 
plan of redemption under the Messiah. 
{| Shout, ye lower parts of the earth. 
The foundations of the earth; the parts 
remote from the high heavens. Let 
the highest and the lowest objects shout; 
let the highest heavens and the depths 
of the earth. Grotius fancifully under- 
stands this as meaning the lowest of the 
people—FPlebeians ; Vitringa, the com- 
mon, and humble republics of the Gen- 
tiles; Calvin, plains and valleys. “ Let 
all regions be excited,” says he, “to 
celebrate the name of God.” The phrase 
denotes the nethermost parts, nvnnn, 
tahhtiyoth, of the earth—in contrast with 
the lofty heavens. The LAX render it 
Ta Oepidca tig yij¢—the foundations of 
the earth, So the Chaldee. 4 Ye 
mountains. Lofty and snblime objects in 
nature. They are called to exult in 
the general joy. So in Ps. cxlviii. 9, 13. 
** Mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars: Let them praise the 
name of the Lorp.” | O forest, and 
every tree therein. Referring either to 
Lebanon, as being the most magnificent 
forest known to the prophet; or to a 
forest in general—to any forest, as a 
great and sublime object. Grotius un- 
derstands it as meaning princes, the 
companions and attendants of kings. 
It is probably a mere apostrophe to the 
forests to exult, in accordance with the 
common custom among the Hebrew 
poets of calling on all the objects of 
nature to join in the general exultation 
and praise. 

24. Thy Redeemer. Note, ch, xiliii, 1. 
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25. That ® frustrateth the 
tokens of the liars, and maketh 
diviners mad; that turneth wise 
& 2Chron, 18.11, 34. Jer. 50.86. 1 Cor. 3. 19. 
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men backward, and maketh their 
knowledge foolish. 
26. That confirmeth ' the word 
¢ Zech. 1.6, % Pet. 1. 19. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


25. Who maketh vain the prognostics of the deceivers, 
And maketh the diviners mad ; 
Who turneth the wise men back [with shame], 
And maketh their knowledge folly. 

26. Who establisheth the word of his servant; 
And accomplisheth the counsel of his messengers ; 


4] And he that formed thee from the womb. 
See Note on ver.2. | That stretvheth 
Sorth the heavens. Note, ch. xi. 22. 
@ That spreadeth abroad the earth. Re- 
presenting the earth, as is often done in 
the Scriptures, as a plane. God here 
shows his great power; appeals to the 
fact that he alone had made the heavens 


and the earth, as the demonstration that | | 


he is able to accomplish what is here 
said of the deliverance of his people. 
The same God that made the heavens 
is the Redeemer and Protector of the 
church, and THEREFORE the church is 
safe. 

25. That frustrateth. Heb., break- 
ing; 1. e., destroying, rendering vain. 
The idea is, that that which necro- 
mancers and diviners relied on as cer- 
tain demonstration that what they pre- 
dicted would be fulfilled, God makes 
vain and inefficacious. He interposes 
and destroys their plans and hopes. The 
event which they predicted did not fol- 
low; and all their alleged proofs that 
they were endowed with divine or 
miraculous power he rendered vain. 
“ The tokens. Heb., signs niny, xothoth. 
This word is usually applied to miracles, 
or to signs of the divine interposition 
and presence. Here it means the things 
on which diviners and soothsayers re- 
lied; the arts and acts of cunning and 
sleight-of-hand which they adduced as 
miracles, or as demonstrations that they 
were under a divine influence. See the 
word more fully explained in the Note 
on ch. vii. 11. Zhe hars. Deceivers, 


boasters— meaning conjurers, or false ! 


rophets. Comp. Jer. 1.36. See, also, 
sa, xvi. 6, Note. 7 And maketh diviners 


mad, That is, makes tnem foolish, puts 
them to shame, or deprives them of 
wisdom, ‘hey pretend to foretell fu- 
ture events, but the event does not cor- 
respond with the prediction. God or- 
ders it otherwise, and thus they are 
shown to be foolish, or unwise; i. @., 
incapable of predicting future events. 
hat turneth wise men backward. 
Lowth renders this, “ who reverseth the 
devices of the sages.” The sense is, he 
puts them to shame. The idea seems 
to be derived from the fact that when 
one is ashamed, or disappointed, or fails 
of performing what he promised, he 
turns away his face, or turns back. See 
1 Kings il. 16, margin. The * wise 
men,” here denote the sages; the di- 
viners; the soothsayers, the eastern 
Magi—and the sense is, that they were 
not able to predict future events, and 
that when their prediction failed they 
would be suffused with shame, And 
maketh their knowledge foolish. Makes 
it vain. He makes them appear to be 
fools. It is well known that sooth- 
sayers and diviners abounded in the 
East; and it is not improbable that the 
prophet here means that when Babylon 
was attacked by Cyrus, the diviners and 
soothsayers predicted his defeat, and the 
overthrow of his army, and the safety 
of the city. The prophet here says, 
that all such predictions would be vain; 
and that the result would show that 
they were utterly incapable of predict- 
ing a future event. The whole passage 
here has reference to the taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus, and should be inter- 
preted accordingly. 


26. That confirmeth the word of his 
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of his servant, and performeth the 
counsel of his messengers; that 
saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
inhabited; and to the cities of 
Judah, Ye shall be built, and I 
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will raise up the ! decayed places 
thereof: 

27. That saith to the deep, Be 
dry, and I will dry up thy rivers: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Who saith to Jerusalem, “ Thou shalt be inhabited,” 
And to the cities of Judah, ‘“* Ye shall be built; 
And her desolated places will I restore.” 

27. Who saith to the deep, “‘ Be dry ;” 
And “TI will dry up thy streams.” 





servant. Probably the word “ servant,” 
here, is to be taken in a collective sense, 
as referring to the prophets in general, 
or the group or series of prophets who 
had foretold the return of the Jews to 
their own land, and the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. Or it may be, that the pro- 
phet refers more particularly to himself, 
as having made a full prediction of this 
event. The parallel expression, ‘his 
messengers,” however, is in the plural 
number, and thus it is rendered probable 
that the word here refers to the pro- 
phets collectively. The idea is, that it 
was a characteristic of God to establish 
the words of his servants the prophets, 
and that their predictions in regard to 
the return from the captivity in a special 
manner should be fulfilled. 4 The 
counsel of his messengers. ‘The prophets 
whom he had sent to announce future 
events, and to give counsel and consola- 
tion to the nation. | That saith to 
Jerusalem, &c. By his prophets. Jeru- 
salem is here supposed to be lying in 
ruins, and the people to be in captivity 
in Babylon. In this situation, God is 
represented as addressing desolate Jeru- 
salem, and saying, that it should be 
again inhabited, and that the cities of 
Judah should berebuilt. | The decayed 
places. I will restore her desolate 
places, the places throughout the land 
that have been overthrown, and where 
ruin has spread. ‘The whole land is re- 
presented as lying in ruins, and yet 
those ruins should be built again. Mar- 
gin, “ wastes.” No land, probably, was 
ever more completely desolated than the 


land of Judea, when its inhabitants were 
carried to Babylon. 


27. That saith to the deep, Be dry. 
Lowth supposes that this refers to the 
fact that Cyrus took Babylon by divert- 
ing from their course the waters of the 
river Euphrates, and thus leaving the 
bed of the river dry, so that he could 
march his army under the walls of the 
city. See Note on ch. xiii. 14. With 
this interpretation, also, Vitringa, J. 
H. Michaélis, Grotius, Rosenmiller, 
and some others, accord. Gesenius 
supposes that it is a description of the 
power of God in general; and some 
others have referred it to the dividing 
of the waters of the Red Sea, when the 
Hebrews came out of Egypt, as in ch. 
xhil. 16,17. The most obvious intere 
pretation is that of Lowth, Vitringa, &c., 
by which it is supposed that it refers 
to the drying up of the Euphrates. and 
the streams about Babylon, when Cyrus 
took the city. The principal reasons 
for this interpretation are, (1) that the 
entire statement in these verses has 
reference to the events connected with 
the taking of Babylon, and the deliver- 
ance of the Jewish people; (2) that it 
is strikingly _-scriptive of the manner 
in which the city was taken by Cyrus 
and (3) that Cyrus is expressly men-~ 
tioned (ver. 28) as being concerned in 
the transaction here referred to. The 


word rendered “ deep,” ny, ézulah, de- 
notes, properly, anything sunk; the 
depth of the sea; anabyss. But it may 
be applied to a deep river, and especially 
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28. That saith of Cyrus, He ts 
Md shepherd, and shall perform 
my pleasure: even saying to 
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Jerusalem, Thou shalt be * built; 
and to the temple, Thy founda- 
tions shall be laid. 

& Ezra 1. 1, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


28. Who saith of Cyrus, “ He is my shepherd, 
And he shall perform all my pleasure ;” 
And who saith of Jerusalem, * Thou shalt be built ;” 
And of the temple, “ Thy foundation shall be laid.” 





to the Euphrates, as a deep and mighty 
stream. In Jer. li. 36, the word “sca” 
is applied to the Euphrates : 
“ J will dry up her sea, 
And make her springs dry.” 

Cyrus took the city of Babylon, after 
having besieged it a long time in vain, 
by turning the waters of the river into a 
vast lake, forty miles square, which had 
been constructed in order to carry off 
the superfluous waters in a time of inun- 
dation. By doing this, he laid the 
channel of the river almost dry, and 
was thus enabled to enter the city above 
and below, under the walls, and to take 
it by surprise. The LXX render the 
word deep here by abyss, dBvcom The 
Chaldee, “who says to Babylon, be 
desolate, and I will dry up your streams.” 
@ Iwill dry up thy rivers. Referring, 
doubtless, to the numerous canals, or 
artificial streams, by which Babylon and 
the adjacent country were watered. 
These were supplied from the En- 
pbrates, and when that was diverted from 
its usual bed, of course they became dry. 

28. That saith of Cyrus. This is the 
first time in which Cyrus is expressly 
named by Isaiah, though he is often re- 
ferred to. He is mentioned by him 
only in one other place expressly by 
name. Isa. xlv.1. He is several times 
mentioned elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 28; Ezrai. 
1, 2,7; ii. 73 1v. 3,53 v. 18,17; Dan 
1. 21; vi. 28; x. 1. He began his reign 
about 550 years before Christ, and this 
prophecy was therefore delivered not 
far from a hundred and fifty-years be- 
fore. None but God himself, or he 
whom God inspired, could have men- 
tioned so long before, the nume of him 


who should deliver the Jewish people 
from bondage. And if this was de- 
livered, therefore, by Isaiah, it proves 
that he was under divine inspiration. 
The name of Cyrus, wr, Koresh ; Gr., 
Kipoc, the Greek writers say, means 
the sun. It is contracted from the Per- 
sian word, khorschid, which in that lan- 
guage means the son. Cyrus was the 
celebrated king of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and was the son of Cambyses, the 
Persian, and of Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Medes. Foran 
account of his character and reign, see 
the Note on ch. xli. 2, where I have 
anticipated all that is needful to be said 
here. 4 He is my shepherd. A shep- 
herd is one who leads and guides a flock, 
and then the word denotes, by a natural 
and easy metaphor, a ruler, or leader of 
a people, a king or governor. Thus, the 
name is given to Moses in Isa. Ixiii. 11. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 20; and Ezek. xxxiv. 
23. The name here is given to Cyrus, 
because God would employ him to con- 
duct, by his direction, his people again 
to their own land. The word “my” 
implies that he was under the direction 
of God, and was employed in his ser- 
vice. | And shall perform all my plea- 
sure. In destroying the city and king- 
dom of Babylon; in delivering the 
Jewish captives; and in rebuilding 
Jerusalem and the temple. t Even 
saying to Jerusalem. That is, I say to 
Jerusalem. The Vulgate and the LXX 
render this as meaning God, and not 
Cyrus, and doubtless this is the true 
construction. It was one of the things 
which God would do, to say to Jeru- 
salem that it should be rebuilt. J Zhou 
shalt be built, Thou shalt be rebuilt; 
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thy walls and dwellings shall be re- 
stored. | And to temple, &c. 
Thooch now desolate and in ruins, yet 
it shall be reconstracted, and its founda- 
tion shall be firmly laid. ‘The phrase, 
“to Jerusalem,” and “to the temple,” 
should be rendered “of,” in accordance 
with a common signification of the pre- 
position, 4, /émédh, and as it is rendered 
in the former part of the verse when 
speaking of Cyrus. Comp. Gen. xx. 
13; Judges ix. 54. It was, indeed, 
under the direction of Cyrus, that the 
city of Jerusalem was rebuilt, and the 
temple was reconstructed, (Ezra i. 1,) 
but still it was to be traced to God, who 
directed it, and who raised him up for 
this purpose. That this passage was 
seen by Cyrus is the testimony of Jose- 
phus, and is morally certain from the 
nature of the case, since otherwise it is 
incredible that he should have aided the 
Jews in returning to their own land, and 
in rebuilding their city and temple. 
See Introduction to Isaiah, § 2. This 
1s one of the numerous instances in the 
Bible, in which God claims control and 
jurisdiction even over heathen princes 
and monarchs, and in which he says 
that their plins are under his direction, 
and made subservient to his will. It is 
one of the proofs that God presides over 
all; that he rules everywhere on earth ; 
and that he makes the voluntary pur- 
poses of men subservient to him, and a 
part of the means of executing his good 
and glorious designs in relation to his 
people. Indeed, all the proud monarchs 
and conquerors of the earth have been, 
in some sense, instruments in his hand 
of accomplishing his plans and executing 
his pleasure. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ANALYSIS, 


This is a continuation of the previous 
chapter, and the subject which was in- 
troduced there (ch. xliv. 28) constitutes 
the main topic of this. In the close 
of the previous chapter, God had in- 
troduced the name of Cyrus as he who 
was to deliver his people from their 
captivity, and to restore them to their 
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own land. This chapter is almost en- 
tirely occupied with a full statement of 
what he would accomplish, and of the 
deliverance which would be effected 
through him—with an occasional refer- 
ence to the more important deliverance 
which would be effected under the 
Messiah, and the effect of his coming. 
The general subject of the chapter is the 
overthrow of Babylon, the deliverance of 
the Jews by Cyrus, and the events con- 
sequent on that adapted to give consolas 
tion to the friends of God, particularly 
the future conversion of the Gentiles to 
the true religion, ver. 14—26. This 
general purpose may be stated in a few 
particulars. 

J. An apostrophe to Cyrus stating 
the design for which God had raised 
him up and what he would do for him, 
v. 1—38. This statement also comprises 
several items. 

(a) God would subdue nations before 
him, and open brazen gates, and give 
him the treasures of kings, and remove 
every obstacle to his taking Babylon. 
v. 1—3. 

(6) The design for which God would 
do this, would be that he might deliver 
his people, and that the world might 
know by an event 60 great and won- 
derful that JenHovan, who had thas 
raised him up to deliver his own people, 
was the true and only God. v. 4—7. 

(c) The joyful consequences of this 
event—so great that the heavens are re« 
presented as dropping down righteous- 
ness, and the earth as bringing forth 
salvation in consequence of it. ver. 8. 

II. Those who strive with their 
Maker are reproved and rebuked. vs. 
9,10. ‘This is probably designed to 
apply to the people of Babylon, or to 
complainers in general in regard to the 
government of God. 

III. God vindicates himself against 
the calumnies and objections of his ene 
mies, and states the evidence that he is 
God, and the consequence of his inter- 
position in raising up Cyrus. 

(a) He condescends to reason with 
men on the subject, and is willing to 
be inquired of respecting future events. 
ver. 2. 


(6) He had made the earth and afl 
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1. Thus saith the Lorp to his 
anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I ' have holden, to subdue 

: or, strengthened, 
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nations before him; and I will 
loose * the loins of kings, to open 
before him the two leaved gates; 
and the gates shall not be shut: 


@ Dan. 5. 6, 30 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Thus saith Jenovaun to his anointed, 
To Cyrus, whom I hold by the right hand, 
To subdue the nations before him, 
And to ungird the loins of kings ; 
To open before him the folding-doors, 
And the gates shall not be shut. 


things, and had raised up Cyrus for 
the purpose of delivering his people. 
vs. 12, 13. 

(c) He states the consequence of his 
raising up Cyrus, and of their deliver- 
ance, for the purpose of comforting his 
people. ver. 14. 

d) All the worshippers of idols 
should be ashamed and confounded. vs. 
15, 16. 

(e) Israel, however, should be saved. 
They who put their trust in God should 
never be confounded. ver. 17. 

IV. God vindicates his own charac- 
ter; and calls on the nations of idola- 
ters to come and compare the claims of 
idols with him, and especially appeals 
in proof that he is God to his power of 
predicting future events. vs. 18—21. 

V. The chapter closes by a call on 
all nations to trust in him in view of the 
fact that he is the only true God, and 
that the idols are vain; and with an 
assurance that all should yet trust in 
him, and that the true religion should 

et spread over the world. vs. 22—25. 

his is designed further to comfort the 
people of God in their exile, and is a 
striking prophecy of the final universal 
prevalence of the gospel. 


1. Thus saith the Lory to his anointed. 
This is a direct apostrophe to Cyrus, 
though it was uttered not less than 
one hundred and fifty years before 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus. The 
word “anointed” is that which is 


usually rendered Messiah (nn), and 


is here rendered by the LXX, rw yourr@ 
pou Kuow, to Cyrus my Christ, ie, 
my anointed. It probably means the 
anointed, and was a title which was 
commonly given to the kings of Israel 
because they were set apart to their 
office by the ceremony of anointing, 
and hence they were called of youcrot 
Kupiov — the anointed of the Lord, as 
being consecrated by anointing, and 
therefore holy. 1 Sam. ii. 10, 35; xii 
3,5; xvi. 6; xxiv. 7, 11; xxvi. 9, 11, 
23; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 22, 23. 
There is no evidence that the Persian 
kings were inaugurated or consecrated 
by oil, but this is an appellation which 
was common among the Jews, and is 
applied to Cyrus in accordance with 
their usual mode of designating kings. 
It means here, that God had solemnly 
set apart Cyrus to perform an important 
public service in his cause; that he had 
made him king, and had raised him up 
to accomplish his own purposes. Ic 
does not mean that Cyrus was a man 
of piety, or a worshipper of the true 
God, of which there is no certain evi- 
dence, but that his appointment as king 
was owing to the arrangement of God’s 
providence, and that he was to be em- 
ployed in accomplishing his purposes. 
The title here does not designate holi- 
bess of character, but appoiutment to 
an office. | Whose right hand I have 
holden. Marg., “strengthened.” Lowth, 
“ whom I hold fast by the right hand.” 
The idea seems to be, that God had 
upheld, sustained, strengthened him— 
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as we do one bra is Sener gl 2 
danger, by taking his right han 
Note, ch. xi. 13; xlii. 6. FY To subdue 


nations before him. For a general ac- 
count of the conquest of C see 
Note on ch. xli. 2. It may added 


here, that “besides his native subjects, 
the nations which Cyrus subdued and 
over which he reigned, were the Cili- 
cians, Syrians, Faphlagonians, Cappa- 
docians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, 
Pheenicians, Arabiane, Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Bactrians, Sacee and Maryan- 
dines. Xenophon describes his empire 
as extending from the Mediterranean 
and Egypt to the Indian Ocean, and 
from Ethiopia to the Euxine Sea, and 
conveys a physical idea of its extent by 
observing that the extremities were 
difficult to inhabit from opposite causes 
—some from excess of heat, and others 
from excess of cold; some from a 
scarcity of water, and others from too 
great abundance.” fPictortal Bible. 

And I will loose the loins of kings. 

‘he ancients dressed in a large, loose, 
flowing robe thrown over an under 
garment or tunic, which was shaped to 
the body. ‘The outer robe was girded 
with a sash about the loins when they 
toiled, or labored, or went to war, or 
ran. Hence, “to gird up the loins” is 
indicative of preparation for a journey, 
for labor, or for war, and is expressive 
of preparedness for battle, or for any 
service. To unloose the girdle, or the 
loins, was indicative of a state of rest, 
or repose, or want of preparation, or 
feebleness; and the phrase here means 
that God would so order it in his Pro- 
vidence that the kings should be unpre- 
pared to meet him, or should be so 
feeble that they would not be able to 
resist him. Comp. Job xxxvili. 3; Jer. 
1,17. See also Job xii. 21: 

He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And weaiencth the strength of the mighty; 
in the margin more correctly, “looseth 
the girdle of the strong.” Or it may 
mean that the loins were regarded as 
the seat of strength (Job xL 16); and 
that to loose the loins is the same as to 
enervate them, or to make them feeble. 
I prefer the former interpretation; but 
the general sense is the same, that the 
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kings would be unable to oppose and 
resist Cyrus in his conquests, There 
was a (itera! fulfilment of this in regard 
to Belshazzar, king of Babylon, when 
the city was taken by Cyrus. When 
the hand came forth on the wall of his 

alace, and the mysterious finger wrote 

ig condemnation, it js said, “ Then the 
king’s countenance was changed, and 
his thoughts troubled him, so that the 
joints of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against the other.” 
Dan. v. 6. The Vulgate renders this, 
“T will turn the backs of kings.” 4 To 

en before him the two leaved gates. 

he folding gates of a city, or a palace. 
It so happened in the scene of re- 
velry which prevailed in Babylon when 
Cyrus took the city, that the gates 
within the city which led from the 
streets to the river were left open, or 
the city could not have been taken even 
after Cyrus had got within the walls. 
For the city was not only inclosed with 
walls, but there were walls within the 
city on each side of the river Euphrates 
with gates, by which the inhabitants 
had access to the water of the river. 
Had not these gates been left open on 
that occasion, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, the Persians would have been 
shut up in the bed of the river, and 
could all have been destroyed. It also 
so happened in the revelry of that 
night, that the gates of the palace were 
left open, so that there was access to 
every part of the city. Herodotus says 
(Book i. § 191): “If the besieged had 
been aware of the designs of Cyrus, or 
had discovered the project before its 
actual accomplishment, they might have 
effected the total destruction of these 
troops. They had only to secure the 
little gates which led to the river, and 
to have manned the embankments on 
either side, and they might have in- 
closed the Persians in a net from which 
they could never have escaped; as it 
happened they were taken by surprise; 
and such is the extent of that city, that, 
as the inhabitants themselves aflirm, 
they who lived in the extremities were 
made prisoners before the alarm was 
communicated to the centre of the pa- 
lace.” And the gates shall not é- 
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2. I will go before thee, and 
make the crooked places straight: 


I will break > in pieces the gates | 


5 Ps. 107. 16. 
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of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. I will go before thee, 


And make the high places level ; 
The gates of brass I will break in pieces, 
And the bars of iron I will cut in sunder. 





shut. This is a most remarkable pro- 
phecy, and its fulfilment was remark- 
able. It was usual to close the gates 
af acity at night, and on the approach 
of an enemy. But in regard to Ba- 
bylon, the inner gates leading to the 
river were left open in the revelry which 
prevailed in the city, and Cyrus had 
unarrested and unopposed access even 
to the palace itself. None but an om- 
niscient Being could have predicted, a 
hundred and fifty years before it oc- 
curred, that such an event would take 
place; and this is one of the many pro- 
phecies which demonstrate in the most 
particular manner that Isaiah was in- 
spired. 

2. I will go before thee. To prepare 
the way for conquest—a proof that it is 
by the Providence of God that the 
affairs of nations are arranged, and that 
the proud conquerors of the earth are 
enabled to triumph. The idea is, I will 
take away everything that would re- 
tard or oppose your victorious march. 
q And make the crooked places straight. 
See Note, ch. xl. 4. The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, “‘my word shall go before 
thee, and [ will prostrate the walls,” 
&c. Lowth renders it, “and make the 
mountains plain ;” Noyes, “‘and make 
the high places plain.” The LXX ren- 
der it wai don oOpadiow, “and level 
mountains,”—the Vulgate, et gloriosos 
terre humiliabo—and the high places 
of the earth I will bring down. The 
word ont, hadhirim, is from 7, 
hadhdr, to be large, ample, swoln, 
tumid; and probably means the swoln, 
tumid places, 2. ¢., the hills, or elevated 
places; and the idea is, that God would 
tuake them level; that is, he would re- 


a 


move all obstructions out of his way. 
@ ZT will break tn pieces the gates of brass. 
Ancient cities were surrounded by walls, 
and secured by strong gates, which 
were not unfrequently made of brags.* 
To Babylon there were one hundred 
gates, twenty-five on each side of the 
city, which with their posts were made 
of brass. “In the circumference of the 
walls,” says Herodotus, Book 1, § 179, 
“at different distances, were a hundred 
massy gates of brass, whose hinges and 
frames were of the same metal.” It 
was to this, doubtless, that the passage 
before us refers. The bars of iron, 
With which the gates of the city were 
fastened. ‘‘One method of securing 
the gates of fortified places among the 
ancients, was to cover them with thick 
plates of iron, a custom which is still 
used in the East, and seems to be of 
great antiquity. We learn from Pitts, 
that Algiers has five gates, and some of 
these have two, some three other gates 
within them, and some of them plated 
all over with iron. Pococke speaking 
of a bridge near Antioch, called the 
iron ‘bridge, says, that there are two 
towers belonging to it, the gates of 
which are covered with iron plates. 
Some of these gates are plated over with 
brass ; such are the enormous gates of 
the principal mosque at Damascus, for- 
merly the church of John the Baptist.” 
Paxton. The general idea in these 
passages is, that God had raised up 
Cyrus; that he would go before him; 
that Cyrus would owe his success to the 
interposition of God, and that that in- 
terposition would be so striking that it 
would be manifest that he owed his 
success to the favor of heaven. This 
was so clear in the history of Cyras 
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8. And I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden 
riches of secret placcs, that thou 
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mayest know that I, the Lor», 
which © call thee by thy name, am 
the God of Israel. 

ech, 48. 15. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
And the hidden wealth of secret places, 
That thou mayest know that I am JEHovAR, 
Who calleth thee by thy name; the God of Israel. 





that it is recognised by himself, and was 
also recognised even by the heathen 
who witnessed the success of his arms, 
Thos Cyrus says, (Ezra i. 2,) “‘ JEno- 
vau, God of heaven, hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth.” Thus 
Herodotus records the fact that Harpa- 
gus said in a letter to Cyrus, “Son of 
Cambyses, Heaven evidently favors you, 
or you could never have thus risen 
superior to fortune.” Herod. B, 1, 
§ 124. So Herodotus says that Cyrus 
regarded himself as endowed with 
powers more than human. ‘ When he 
considered the peculiar circumstances 
of his birth, he believed himself more 
than human. He reflected also on the 
prosperity of his arms, and that wher- 
ever he had extended his excursions, he 
had been followed by success and vic- 
tory.” Herod. B. 1, § 205. 

3 And Iwill give thee the treasures 
of darkness. The secret, concealed 
treasures; the treasures which kings 
have amassed, and which they have laid 
up in dark and secure places. The word 
“ darkness,” here means that which was 
hidden, unknown, secret. Comp. Job 
xii. 22. The treasures of the kings of 
the East were usually hidden in some 
obscure and strong place, and were not 
to be touched except in cases of pressing 
necessity. Alexander found vast quan- 
tities of treasure thus hidden among 
the Persians; and it was by taking such 
treasures that the rapacity of the soldiers 
who followed a conqueror was satisfied, 
and in fact by a division of the spoils 
thus taken that they were paid. There 
can be no doubt that large quantities of 
treasure in this manner would be found 
in Babylon. And ludden riches of 
secret places, Wealth, or treasure de- 
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posited for safe keeping in hidden places, 
in caves, or in vaults cut from the rock. 
The following observations from Har- 
mer will show that it was common to 
conceal treasures in this manner in the 
East: “ We are told by travellers into 
the East, that they have met with great 
difficulties, very often from a notion 
universally disseminated among them, 
that all Europeans are magicians, and 
that their visits to those eastern countries 
are not to satisfy curiosity, but to find 
out and get possession of those vast 
treasures they believe to he buried 
there in great quantities. These repre- 
sentations are very common; but Sir J. 
Chardin gives us a more particular and 
amusing account of affairs of this kind: 
‘It 1s common in the Indies, for those 
sorcerers that accompany conquerors, 
every where to point out the place where 
treasures are hid. Thus, at Surat, when 
Siragi came thither, there were people 
who, with a stick striking on the ground 
or against walls, found out those that 
had been hollowed or dug up, and 
ordered such places to be opened.’ He 
then intimates that something of this 
nature had happened to him in Min- 
grelia. Among the various contradic- 
tions that agitate the human breast, this 
appears to be a remarkable one; they 
firmly believe the power of magicians 
to discover hidden treasures, and yet 
they continue to hide them. Dr. Perry 
has given us an account of some mighty 
treasures hidden in the ground by some 
of the principal people of the Turkish 
empire, which, upon a revolution, were 
discovered by domestics privy to the 
secret. D’Herbelot has given us ac- 
counts of treasures concealed in the same 
manner, some of them of great princes, 
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discovered by accidents extremely re- 
markable; but this account of Chardin’s 
of conquerors pretending to find out 
hidden treasures, by means of sorcerers, 
is very extraordinary. As, however, 
people of this cast have made great pre- 
tences to mighty things, in all ages, and 
were not unfrequently confided in by 
princes, there is reason to believe they 
pretended sometimes, by their art, to 
discover treasures, anciently, to princes, 
of which they had gained intelligence 
by other methods; and, as God opposed 
his prophets, at various times, to pre- 
tended sorcerers, it is not unlikely that 
the prophet Isaiah points at some such 
prophetic discoveries, in those remark- 
able words, Isa. xlv. 3: ‘And I will 
give thee the treasures of darkness, and 

idden riches of secret places, that 
thou mayest know that I, the Lord, 
which call thee by thy name, am the 
God of Israel.’ I will give them, by 
enabling some prophet of mine to tell 
thee where they are concealed. Sucha 
supposition throws a great energy into 
those words.” Obs. 111.511—518. The 
belief that the ruins of cities abound with 
treasures that were deposited there long 
since, prevails in the East, and the in- 
habitants of those countries regard al] 
travellers who come there, Burckhardt 
informs us, as coming to find treasures, 
and as having power to remove them 
by enchantment. “It is very unfortu- 
nate,” says he, “ for European travellers 
that the idea of treasures being hidden 
in ancient edifices is so strongly rooted 
in the minds of the Arabs and Turks; 
they believe that it is sufficient for a 
true magician to have seen and ob- 
served the spot where treasures are 
hidden, (of which he is supposed to 
be already informed by the old books 
of the infidels who lived on the spot,) in 
order to be able afterwards at his ease 
to command the guardian of the treasure 
to set the whole before him. It was of 
no avail to tell them to follow me, and 
see whether I searched for money. 
Their reply was, ‘Of course you: will 
not dare to take it out before us, but we 
know that if you are a skilful magician 
you will order it to follow you through 
the air to whatever place you please,’ 
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If the traveller takes the dimensions of 
a building or a column, they are per 
suaded it is a magical proceeding.” 
Travels in Syria, pp. 428, 429, Ed. 
Lond. 4to. 1822. Laborde, in his ace 
count of a visit to Petra, or Sela, nas 
given an account of a splendid temple 
cut in the solid rock which is called the 
Khasné, or “treasury of Pharaoh.” It 
is sculptured out of an enormous block 
of freestone, and is one of the most 
splendid remains of antiquity. It 1s be- 
lieved by the Arabs to have been the 
place where Pharaoh, supposed to have 
been the founder of the costly edifices 
of Petra, had deposited his wealth. 
‘« After having searched in vain,” says 
Laborde, “all the coffins and funeral 
monuments, to find his wealth, they 
supposed it must be in the urn which 
surmounted the Khasné. But, unhap- 
pily, being out of their reach, it has only 
served the more to kindle their desires. 
Hence, whenever they pass through 
the ravine, they stop for a2 moment, 
charge their guns, aim at the urn, and 
endeavor by firing at it, to break off 
some fragments, with a view to demo- 
lish it altogether, and get at the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain.” Lae 
borde’s Mt. Sinai and Petra, p, 170, Ed. 
Lond. 1836. The treasures which Cy- 
rus obtained in his conquests are known 
to have been immense. Sardis, the 
capital of Croesus, king of Lydia, the 
most wealthy monarch of his time, was, 
according to Herodotus, given up to be 
plundered, (Herod. B. 1, § 84;) and his 
hoarded wealth became the spoil of the 
victor. See also Xen. Cyro. B. vii. 
That Babylon abounded in treasures no 
one can doubt, and it is expressly de- 
clared by Jeremiah that it was distin- 
guished for wealth. See Jer. li. 13: 
“O thou that dwellest upon many 
waters, abundant in treasures.” ‘These 
treasures, also, according to Jeremiah, 
became the spoil of the conqueror of 
the city. Jer. 1. 37. Pliny also has 
given a description of the wealth which 
Cyrus obtained in his conquests, which 
strikingly confirms what Isaiah here de- 
clares: “ Cyrus in the conquest of Asia 
obtained thirty-four thousand pounds 
weight of gold, besides golden vases, 
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4, For Jacob my servant's 
sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 


even called thee by thy name: I! 
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have surnamed thee, though thou 
hast not known me. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
4. For the sake of Jacob, my servant, 


And Israel my chosen, 


And I have called thee by thy name, 
I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me. 





and gold that was wrought with leaves, 
and the palm-tree, and the vine. In 
which victory also he obtained five 
hundred thousand talents of silver, and 
the goblet of Semiramis, which weighed 
fifteen talents.” Nat. His. 33, c. 3. 
Brereword has estimated that this gold 
and silver amounted to one hundred 
and twenty-six millions, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand pounds 
sterling. De Pon. et Men. cap. 10. 
Babylon was the centre of an immense 
traffic that was carried on between the 
eastern parts of Asia and the western 
parts of Asia and Europe. Fora de- 
scription of this commerce, see an 
article in the Biblical Repository, vol. 
vii. pp. 364—390. Babylonian gar- 
ments, it will be remembered, of great 
value, had made their way to Palestine 
in the time of Joshua. Josh. vii. 21. 
Tapestries embroidered with figures of 
gritiins and other monsters of eastern 
imagination were articles of export. 
Isaac Voss. Observat. Carpets were 
wrought there of the finest materials 
and workmanship, and formed an article 
of extensive exportation. They were 
of high repute in the times of Cyrus; 
whose tomb at Pasargada was adorned 
with them. Arrian, Exped. Alex. vi. 
29. Great quantities of gold were used 
in Babylon. The vast image of gold 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain 
of Dura is proof enough of this fact. 
The image was sixty cubits high and 
six broad. Dan. iii. 1. Herodotus in- 
forms us that the Chaldeans used a 
thousand talents of frankincense an- 
nually in the temple of Jupiter. An- 
other proof of great wealth. Herod. 1, 
183. {| That thou mayest know, &c. 
That from these signal successes, and 





these favors of heaven, you may learn 
that JEHovAH is the true God. This 
he would learn because he would see 
that he owed it to heaven, (see Note on 
ver. 2;) and because the prediction 
which God had made of his success 
would convince him that JEHOVAH was 
the true and only God. That it had 
this effect on Cyrus is apparent from 
his own proclamation. See Ezra i. 2. 
God took this method of making him- 
self known to the monarch of the most 
mighty kingdom of the earth, in order, 
as he repeatedly declares, that through 
his dealings with kingdoms and men he 
may be acknowledged. 4 Which call thee 
by thy name. See Note, ch. xliii. 1. 
That thou mayest know that J, who so 
long before designated thee by name, 
am the true God. The argument is, 
that none but God could have foretold 
the name of him who should be the con- 
queror of Babylon, and the deliverer of 
his people. 4 Am the God of Israel. 
That the God of Israel was the true 
and only God. The point to be made 
known was not that he was the God of 
Israel, but that the God of Israel was 
JEHOVAH the true God. 

4. For Jacob my servant's sake. See 
Note, ch. xlii. 19. The statement here 
is, that God had raised up and sustained 
Cyrus on account of his own people, 
and to effect their deliverance. The 
sentiment is common in the Bible, that 
kings and nations are in the hand of 
God; and that he overrules und directs 
their actions for the accomplishment of 
his own purposes, and especially to ad- 
vance the interests of his cause, and to 
protect, defend, and deliver bis people. 
See ch. x. 5. Note. Comp. ch. xlvil. 6. 
“| ZI have even called thee by thy name. 
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: 6.14 ams the Loup, and ¢ there 
$s none else, there is no God be- 
side me: I girded thee, ‘ though 
thou hast not known me: 


d Deut. 4. 35, 39. e ver. 14, 18, 22. 
Sf Ps. 18, 32, 39. 
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6. That * they may know from 
the rising of the sun, and from 
the west, that there is none beside » 
me. Iam the Lorp, and there és 
none else. 

20, Mal. 1. il. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


$5. Iam Jenovasg, and there is none else; 
Beside me there is no God. 
T have girded thee, though thou hast not known me; 
6. That they may know from the rising of the sun, 
And from the west, that there is none beside me. 
I am JEHOVAH, and there is none else; 





I have designated thee as the leader of 
armies, and to accomplish my purposes 
in regard to Babylon. He had, by the 
prophet, mentioned and recorded his 
name a hundred and fifty years before 
he was thus successful in his conquests. 
q I have surnamed thee. On the mean- 
ing of the word “surname,” see Note, 
ch. xliv. 5. The word, according to 
Gesenius and Rosenmiuller, means, to 
mame in a kind, affectionate, and flat- 
teriug manner, or to name as a friend. 
It has this meaning in Arabic, and this 
sense of the word occurs in Job xxxii. 
21. According to this, it means, that 
God had addressed him in a kind and 
friendly manner; he had distinguished 
and honored him; he had purposed to 
employ him in his service; he had con- 
ferred on him titles of distinction. ‘The 
reference is to the fact that he had ap- 
pointed him to accomplish important 
rposes, and had designated him as 
is “shepherd,” ch. xliv. 28, and his 
“anointed,” ch. xlv. 1. Q Though thou 
hast not known me. Before he was called 
to accomplish these important services 
he was a stranger to JEHOVAH, and it 
was only when he should have been so 
signally favored of heaven, and should 
be made acquainted with the divine will 
in regard to the deliverance of his 
people and the rebuilding of the temple 
(Ezra i. 1—3), that he would be ac- 
quainted with the true God. The idea 
is, that he was a stranger to the trae 
, and was an idolater. 


5. fam the Lorp, &c. See Notes, 


ch. xlii. 8; xliii. 3, 11; xliv. 8; and va. 
14, 18, 22, of this chapter. To spread 
abroad this great truth was the purpose 
of raising up Cyrus, and this was to be 
done by placing him at the head of em- 
pire on earth, and subduing nations 
under him, and by a course of events 
which should convince him that JE- 
HOVAH was the true God, and lead him 
to make proclamation of that glorious 
truth. | I girded thee, &c. See Note 
on ver. 1. ‘The sense is, I girded thee 
with the girdle—the military belt; I 
prepared thee, and strengthened thee 
for war and conquest; and [ have sus- 
tained thee. Even men who are strangers 
to the true God are thus girded for their 
exploits, and receive their strength from 
God. They are sustained by him, and 
are unable to accomplish anything with- 
out his providential aid. 

6. That they may know. That the 
people or the nations may know. 4 From 
the rising of the sun, and from the west. 
From all parts of the world. ‘The phrase 
is evidently here used to designate the 
whole world. Through the conquests 
and the proclamation ot Cyrus this great 
truth would be extensively known in 
those regions. Kimchi says, that the 
reason why the north and the south are 
not mentioned here is, that the earth 
from the east to the west is perfectly 
inhabitable, but not so from the north 
to the south. That this was accom- 
plished, see Ezra i. 1, seq. Cyrus made 
public proclamation that JeHovaH had 
given him all the kingdoms of the earthy 
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7. I® form the light, and create | create * evil. 


407: 
I the Lory do all 


darkness: I make peace, ' and | these ¢hings. 


& Gen. 1. 4. 6 Ps. 29. 1. 


k Amos 3. 6. 


WEW TRANSLATION. 
7. Forming light, and creating darkness ; 
Making peace, and creating evil. 
I Jesovau do all these. 





and had commanded him to rebuild the 
temple in Jerusalem. The purpose of 
all this arrangement was, to secure the 
propagation and acknowledgment of the 
truth that JEHovaH was the only true 
God, as extensively as possible. Nothing 
could be better adapted to this than the 
actual course of events. For (1) the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
mezzar was an event which would be 
extensively known throughout the pagan 
world. (2) Babylon was then the mag- 
nificent capital of the heathen world, 
and the kingdom, of which it was the 
centre, was the most mighty kingdom 
of the earth. (3) The fact of the con- 
quest of Babylon, and the manner in 
which it was done, would be known all 
over that empire, and wuld attract 
universal attention. Nothing had ever 
occurred more remarkable; nothing 
more fitted to excite the wonder of 
mankind. (4) The hand of JEHovAH 
was so manifest in this, and the prophe- 
cies which had been uttered were so 
distinctly fulfilled, that Cyrus himself 
acknowledged that it was of JEHOVAH. 
‘The existence, the name, and the truth 
of JEHOVAH, became known as far as 
the name and exploits of Cyrus, and 
there was a public recognition of the 
true God by him who had conquered 
the most mighty capital of the world, 
and whose opivions and laws were to 
enter into the constitution of the Medio- 
Persian empire that was to succeed. 

7. I form the light, and create dark- 
ness. Light, in the Bible, is the emblem 
of knowledge, innocence, pure religion, 
and of prosperity in general; and dark- 
ness is the emblem of the opposite. 
Light here seems to be the emblem of 
peace and prosperity, and darkness the 
emblem of adversity; and the sentiment 
of the verse is, that all things prosperous 


and adverse are under the providential 
control and direction of God. Of light, 
it is literally true that God made it, and 
emblematically true that he is the source 
of knowledge, prosperity, joy, happi- 
ness, aud pure religion. Of darkness, it 
is literally true also that the night is 
formed by him; that he withdraws the 
light of the sun, and leaves the earth 
enveloped in gloomy shades. It is eme 
blematically true also that calamity, 
ignorance, disappointment, and want of 
success, are ordered by him; and not 
less true that all the moral darkness, or 
evil, that prevails on earth, is under the 
direction and ordering of his Provi- 
dence. There is no reason to think, 
however, that the words “‘ darkness” and 
“‘ evil” are to be understood here as re- 
ferring to moral darkness, or evil; that 
is, sin. A strict regard should be had 
to the connexion in the interpretation 
of such passages; and the connexion 
here does not demand such an interpre- 
tation. The main subject here is, the 
prosperity which should attend the arms 
of Cyrus, the consequent reverses and 
calamities of the natiuns whom he would 
subdue, and the proof thence furnished 
that JEHovAH was the true God; and 
the passage should be limited in the in- 
terpretation to this design. The state- 
ment then is, that all this was under his 
direction. It was not the work of 
chance, or hap-hazard. It was not ac- 
complished or caused by idols. It was 
not originated by any inferior or subor- 
dinate cause. It was to be traced at 
once, and entirely to God. ‘lhe success 
of arms, and the blessings of peace were 
to be traced to him; and the reverses 
of arms, and the calamities of war to 
him also. He was to be recognised as 
presiding over, and as directing all; and 
in all these events there was proof that 
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8 Drop ' down, ye heavens, | from above, and let the skies pour 


2 Ps. 85. 11. 


down righteousness: let the earth 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Ye heavens, pour down from above; 
Ye clouds distil righteousness ; 





he only was God. This is all that the 
connexion of the passage demands; and 
this is in accordance with the interpre- 
tation of Kimchi, Jerome, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Calvin, and Grotius. The 
comment of Grotius is, “Giving safety 
to the people, as the Persians; sending 
calamities upon the people, as upon the 
Medes and Babylonians.” Lowth, Je- 
rome, Vitringa, Jahn, and some others, 
suppose that there is reference here to 
the prevalent doctrine among the Per- 
sians, and the followers of the Magian 
religion in general, which prevailed all 
over the east, and in which Cyrus was 
probably educated, that there are two 
supreme, independent, co-existent, and 
eternal causes always acting in. oppo- 
sition to each other; that the one is the 
author of all good, and the other of all 
evil; and that these principles or causes 
are constantly struggling with each 
other. The good being, or principle, 
they call light; and the evil, darkness ; 
or the one, Oromasden, and the other, 
Ahrimanen. It was farther the doc- 
trine of the Magians that when the 
good principle had the ascendency in 
our world, happiness prevailed ; and 
when the evil principle prevailed, misery 
abounded. Lowth supposes, that God 
here means to assert his complete and 
absolute superiority over all other things 
or principles ; and that all those powers 
whom the Persians supposed to be the 
original authors of good and evil to 
mankind were subordinate, and must be 
subject to him; and that there is no 
power that is not subservient to him, 
and under his control. That these 
opinions prevailed in very early times, 
and perhaps as early as Isaiah, there 
seems no good reason to doubt. Hyde, 
de relig. Veter. Persar. cap. xxiii But 
there is uo good evidence that Isaiah 
here referred to those opinions. Good 
and evil; prosperity and adversity 


abound in the world at all times; and 
all that is required in order to a correct 
understanding of this passage, is the 
general statement that God presides 
over all, and that all these things are 
under his providential direction ; that 
he is the giver of prosperity, and that 
he presides over, and directs in times of 
adversity. | Zmake peace. Iam the 
author of peace among the nations; I 
hush the contending passions of men, 
and control them; I dispose to peace, 
and prevent wars when I choose—a 
passage which proves that the most 
violent passions of men are under his 
control. No passions are more uncon- 
trollable than those which lead to wars; 
and nowhere is there a more striking 
display of the Omnipotence of God than 
in his power to hush to peace those 
contending passions, and repress the 
pride, and ambition, and spirit of re- 
venge of conquerors and kings. 
Which stilleth the noise of the seas, 
The noise of their waves, 


And the tumult of the people. 
Ps. Ixv 7. 


q Andcreate evil, The parallelism here 
shows that this is not to be understood 
in the sense of all evil, but of that which 
is the opposite of peace and prosperity. 
That is, God directs judgments, disap- 
pointments, trials, and calamities; he 
has power to suffer the mad passions of 
men to rage, and to afflict nations with 
war; he presides over adverse as well 
as prosperous events. The passage does 
not prove that God is the author of 
moral evil, or sin, and such a sentiment 
is abhorrent to the general strain of the 
Bible, and to all just views of the cha- 
racter of a holy God. ¥ J, the Lorp, do 
all these I preside over, and direct all 
these events. None of them are ordered 
by idol gods; none of them take place 
without my permission and control. 

& Drop down, ye heavens, from above 
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open, and let them bring forth 
salvation, and ™ let righte »usneas 
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spring up together; I the Lorp 
have created it. 


NEW TRANSLATION: 


Let the earth open and let them bring forth salvation, 
And righteousness spring up at the same time ; 
I Jewovan have created it. 


That is. as a result or effect of the 
benefits that shall follow from the rescue 
of the people from their captivity and 
exile. ‘The mind of the prophet is car- 
ried forward to future times, and he sees 
results from that interposition, as striking 
as if the heavens should distil righteous- 
ness ; and sees the prevalence of piety 
and happiness, as if they should spring 
out of the earth. It may be designed 
primarily to denote the happy results of 
their return to their own land, and the 

eace and prosperity which would ensue. 

ut there is a beauty and elevation in 
the language, which is more applicable 
to the future entire prevalence of reli- 
gion on the earth—the more remote and 
distant consequences of their return— 
the coming and reign of the Messiah. 
The figure is a beautifulone. It is that 
of the rain and dew descending from 
heaven, and watering the earth, and 
producing fertility and beauty; and the 
idea is, that piety and peace would pre- 
vail in a manner resembling the verdure 
of the fields under the rains and dews of 
heaven. A figure remarkably similar 
to this is employed by the Psalmist :— 
Truth shall spring out of the earth ; 
And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
Yea, the Lorp shall give that which is good; 
And our land shall yield her increase. 

Ds. Uxxxv. 11.12. 

The phrase, “drop down, ye heavens, 
from above,” means, pour forth, or distil, 
as the clouds distil, or drop down the 
rain or dew. Ps. Ixv. 12, 13. It is 
appropriately applied to rain or dew, 
and here means that righteousness would 
be as abundant as if poured down like 
dews or showers from heaven. The 
LXX, however, render it, “ Let the 
heavens above be glad,” but evidently 
erroneously. J And let the skies. Or 
rather theclouds. The word here used, 


shthhdgim, is derived from the 


verb prny, shahhdg, to rub, pound fine, 
or beat in pieces ; and is then applied to 
dust (see ch. x], 15); and to a cloud; 
or thin cloud; or cloud of dust; and 
then to clouds in general. Job xxxvii. 
18; xxxviii. 87; xxxvi. 28. Thesense 
here is, that righteousness should be 
poured down like rain from the clouds 
of heaven; that is, it should be abun- 
dant, and should prevail on the earth. 
@ Pour down righteousness. Or distil 
like the dew. Righteousness shall 
abound as if it distilled like dews, or 
gentle rains from the clouds. The result 
of the deliverance from the captivity 
shall be, that righteousness shall be 
abundant. During the captivity they 
had been far away from their native 
land; the temple was destroyed; the 
fire had ceased to burn on the altars; 
and the praises of God had ceased to be 
celebrated in his courts; and all the 
means by which piety had been nourished 
and cherished had been withdrawn. 
This state of: things was strikingly 
similar to the earth when the heavens 
are shut up, and the rain is withheld, 
and all verdure droops and dies. But 
after the return from the exile, righ- 
teousness would abound under the re- 
establishment of the temple service and 
the means of grace. Nor can there be 
any doubt, I think, that the mind of the 
prophet was also fixed on the prevalence 
of righteousness which would yet take 
place under the Messiah, whose coming, 
though remotely, would be one of the 
results of the return from the exile, and 
of whose advent that return would be so 
strikingly emblematic. [ Let the earth 
open, As it does when the showers de- 
scend, and render it mellow, and when 
it brings forth grass, and plants, and 
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fruits. And let them bring forth eal- 
vation. The Chaldee renders this, “ Let 


the earth open, and the dead revive, 
and righteousness be revealed at the 
same time.” The idea is, let the earth 
and the heavens produce righteousness, 
or become fruitful in producing salva- 
tion. Salvation shall abound as tf it 
descended like showers and dews, and 
as if the fertile earth everywhere pro- 
duced it. Vitringa supposes that it 
means that the hearts of men shall be 
opened and prepared for repentance and 
the reception of the truth by the Holy 
Spirit, as the earth is made mellow and 
adapted to the reception of seed by the 
yainand dew. | And let righteousness 
spring up together. Let it at the same 
time germinate as a plant does. It shall 
abound. It shall spring forth like green 
grass, and like flowers and plants in the 
well-watered earth. The language in 
the verse is figurative, and very beau- 
tiful, The idea is, that peace, pros- 
perity, and righteousness should abound; 
that they should start up like the fruits 
of the earth when it is well watered 
with the dews and rains of heaven ; that 
the land and world should be clothed in 
moral loveliness ; and that the fruits of 
salvation should be abundant every- 
where. That there was a pariial ful- 
filment of this on the return to the land 
of Canaan, there can be nodoubt. The 
Jews were for a time at least much 
more distinguished for piety than they 
had been before. Idolatry ceased; the 
temple was rebuilt ; the worship of God 
‘was re-established ; and the nation en- 
joyed unwonted prosperity. But there 
is a richness and fulness in the language 
which is not met by anything that oc- 
curred in the return from the exile; and 
it doubtless referred to much more im- 
portant events, and receives its fulfil- 
ment only under that more important 
deliverance of which the return from 
Babylon was but the dim emblem. As 
referred to the Messiah, and to his reign, 
may we not regard it as descriptive of 
the following things? (1) The preva- 
lence and diffusion of the knowledge of 
salvation under his own preaching and 
that of the apostles. Religion was re- 
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vived throughout Jadea, and spread with 
vast rapidity throughout almost the 
whole of the known world. It seemed 
as if the very heavens shed down righ- 
teousness on all lands, and the earth, so 
long barren and sterile, brought forth 
the fruits of salvation. Every country 
partook of the benefits of the descend- 
ing showers of grace, and the moral 
world put on a new aspect—like the 
earth after descending dews and rains. 
(2) It is beautifully descriptive of a re- 
vival of religion, like that on the day of 
Pentecost, and like those which have so 
abundantly blessed our own land. In 
such scenes it seems as if the very 
heavens “ poured down” righteousness, 
It descends like heavy and fertilizing 
rains ; or like the far-diffused and gentle 
dew. A church smiles under its influ- 
ence like parched and barren fields 
under rains and dews, and society puts 
on an aspect of loveliness, like the earth 
after abundant showers. Salvation seems 
to start forth with the beauty of the 
green grass, or of the unfolding buds, 
producing leaves, and flowers, and 
abundant fruits. There cannot be found 
anywhere a more beautiful description 
of a genuine revival of pure religion 
than in this verse. (3) It is descriptive, 
doubtless, of what is yet to take place 
under the Messiah on the earth, in the 
better days which are to succeed to the 
present, when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the earth. The heavens 
shall drop down righteousness, and the 
clouds shall distil salvation, and the 
earth shall bring forth the fruits of holi- 
ness, and the world shall be full of the 
love of God. All the earth shall be 
blessed, as if descending showers should 
produce universal fertility, and every 
land, now desolate, barren, and sterile, 
and horrid by sin, shall become “ like 
a well-watered garden,” in reference to 
salvation, and shall be full of the fruits 
of holiness. How desirable is it that 
such times should come! How desirable 
in reference to each church and com- 
munity! How desirable in reference 
to the whole world! And how fer- 
vently should every friend of the Ree 
deemer, and every well-wisher of map 
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9. Wee unto him that striveth 
with his Maker! Let the potsherd 
® strive with the potsherds of the 
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earth. Shall the clay say to him 
that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou? or thy work, He hath no 
hands? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! 
A potsherd of the potsherds of the earth! 
Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest thou ? 
Or thy work [say of thee], He hath no hands ? 





say, ‘“Let*the heavens shower down 
righteousness, and let the clouds distil 
6aivation !” 

9. Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker! This verse commences a new 
subject. Its connexion with the pre- 
ceding is not very obvious. Jt may be 
designed to prevent the objections and 
cavils of the unbelieving Jews who were 
disposed to murmur against God, and 
to arraign the wisdom of his dispensa- 
tions in regard to them, in permitting 
them to be oppressed by their enemies, 
and in promising them deliverance in- 
stead of preventing their captivity. So 
Lowth understands it. Rosenmiiller 
regards it as designed to meet a cavil, 
because God chose to deliver them by 
Cyrus, a foreign prince, and a stranger 
to the true religion, rather than by one 
of their own nation. Kimchi, and some 
others, suppose that it is designed to re- 
press the pride of the Babylonians who 
designed to keep the Jews in bondage, 
and who would thus contend with God. 
But perhaps the idea is of a more 
general nature. It may be designed to 
refer to the fact that any interposition 
of God; any mode of manifesting him- 
self to men meets with enemies, and with 
those who are disposed to contend with 
him; and especially any display of his 
mercy and grace in a great revival of 
religion. In the previous verse the 
prophet had spoken of the revival of 
religion. It would be like descending 
dcews and rains. Perhaps he here ad- 
verts to the fact that such a manifestation 
of his mercy would meet with opposi- 
tion, and with those who would contend 
with their Maker, and resist him. So 


it was when the Saviour came, and 
when Christianity spread around the 
world; so it is in every revival now; 
and so it will be, perhaps, in the spread- 
ing of the Gospel throughout the world 
in the times that shall usher in the mil- 
lennium. Men thus contend with their 
Maker, and resist him. They resist the 
influences of his Spirit; they strive 
against the appeals made to them; they 
oppose his sovereignty ; they are enraged 
at the preaching of the Gospel; and 
they often combine to oppose him. ‘That 
this is the meaning of this passage seems 
to be the sentiment of the apostle Paul, 
who has borrowed this image, and has 
applied itina similar manner: ‘ Nay, 
but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it, why hast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor?” Rom. ix. 
20, 21. The object of Paul in this pase 
sage, is to show the impropriety of re- 
sisting the sovereignty of God, and his 
right to deal with his creatures as seems 
good in his sight. So in the passage 
before us, there is a similar design. It 
is znpled that men are opposed to the 
ways which God takes to govern the 
world; it is affirmed that calamity shall 
follow ail the resistance which man shall 
make, and all his contentions with God. 
This woe shall follow, because, (1) God 
has all power, and none can successfull 

resist him, and all who contend with 
him must be defeated and overthrown 3 
and (2) because God is right, and the 
sinuer who opposes him is wrong, apd 
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10. Woe unto him that saith | thou? or to the woman, What 
unto Ais father, What begettest | hast thou brought forth? : 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Woe unto him that saith to his father, what begettest thou ? 
And to his mother, what hast thou brought forth ? 





he must and will be punished for his 

resistance. { Let the potsherd, &c. 

Lowth renders this:— 

Woe unto him that contendeth with the power 
that formed him; 

The potsherd with the moulder of the clay. 

Noyes renders it:— 


Woe to him that contendeth with his Maker! 
A potsherd of the potsherds of the earth! 


The word rendered “ potsherd,” wh, 
Ahérésh, means, properly, a shard or 
shetd, i.e. a fragment of an earthen 
vessel, Job ii. 8; xli. 22; Ps. xxii. 16; 
Deut. vi. 21; xi 33. It is then put 
proverbially for anything frail, mean, 
and contemptible. Here it is undoubt- 
edly put for man, regarded as weak, 
fragile, contemptible, in his efforts 
against God. Our translation would 
seem to denote that it was appropriate 
for man to contend with man, but not 
for him to contend with God; that he 
might contend with equals, but not with 
one so much his superior as God; or 
that he might have some hope of suc- 
cess in contending with his fellow men, 
but none in contending with God. But 
this sense does not well suit the con- 
nexion. The’ idea in the mind of the 
prophet is, not that such contentions are 
either proper or appropriate among 
men, but it is the supreme folly and sin 
of contending with God; and the thought 
in illustration of this is not that men 
may appropriately contend with each 
other, but it is the superlative weakness 
and fragility of man. The translation 
proposed, therefore, by Jerome, “ woe to 
him who contends with his Maker— 
testa de samus terra—a potsherd among 
the earthen pots (made of the earth of 
Samos) of the earth”—and which is 
found in the Syriac, and adopted by 
Noyes, is doubtiess the true rendering. 
This translation is approved by Rosen- 
miller and Gesenius. According to 


Father, &c. 


Gesenius, the particle nx here, means 
by or among; and the idea is, that man 


is a potsherd among the potsherds of the 
earth ; a weak, fragile creature, among 
others equally so—and yet presuming 
impiously to contend with the God that 
made him. The LXX render this, “Is 
anything endowed with excellence? [ 
fashioned it like the clay of a potter. 
Will the ploughman plough the ground 
all the day long? Will the clay say to 
the potter,” &c. | Shall the clay, &e. 
It would be absurd for the clay to com-~- 
plain to him that moulds it of the form 
which he chooses to give it. Not less 
absurd is it for man, made of clay, and 
moulded by the hand of God, to com- 
plain of the fashion in which he has 
made him; of the rank which he has 
assigned him in the scale of being; and 
of the purposes which he designs to ac- 
complish by him. | Or thy work. 
Shall that which you make, say of you. 
q He hath no hands? He has no skill, 
no wisdom, no power. It is by the 
hand chiefly that pottery is moulded ; 
and the hands here stand for the skill 
or wisdom which is evinced in making 
it. The Syriac renders it, “ Neither am 
I the work of thy hands.” 


10. Woe unto him that saith unto his 
It is wicked and foolish for 
@ son to complain of his father or mother 
in regard to his birth, or rank and con- 
dition of life. Such an act would be 
deemed anywhere dishonorable; and 
would be regarded, in the highest de- 
gree, as wanting in proper respect for a 
parent. Probably the idea is, that if a 
child is born in humble rank or circum- 
stances of life; if he is born to poverty 
and a hard lot; if, by his birth, he is 
placed in circumstances less advan- 
tageous than others, he would have no 
right to complain of his parents, or to 
regard them as having acted improperly 
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11. Thus saith the Lorp, the 
Holy One of Israel, and his Maker, 
Ask me of things to come con- 
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cerning my sons, ° and concern- 
ing tne work of my hands com- 
mand ye P me. 


o Jer. 31.1, Gal, 3. 26, p John 16, 23 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
11. Thus saith Jenovan, the Ho'y One of Israel and his Maker, 
Concernmg things to come ask of me; 
Concerning my children, und the work of my hands, command me. 





in having entered into the marriage 
relation. In like manner, it would be 
not less improper, certainly, to complain 
of God who bas brought us into exist- 
ence by his own direct power, and 
made us in accordance with his own 
purpose and will, and who acts as a 
sovercign in the various allotments of 
our lives. The design is to rebuke the 
spirit of complaining against the allot- 
ments of Providence—a spirit which 
perhaps prevailed among the Jews, and 
which, in fact, is found everywhere 
among men; and to show that God, as 
a sovereign, has a right to rule and 
reign, and to dispose of his creatures in 
the manner which he shall judge to he 
best. The passage proves, (1) that man 
is formed by God; that he has received 
his existence, and rank in life, from him; 
and that all his affairs are ordered by 
him, as really as the work of the potter 
is moulded by the hands of the work- 
man; (2) that God had a design in 
making man, and in ordering and ar- 
ranging his circumstances in life; and 
that man is little qualified to judge of 
that design, and not at all qualified to 
pronounce it unwise, any more than the 
clay could charge him that worked it 
into a vessel as he chose, with want of 
wisdom; and (3) that God is a sove- 
reign, and does as he pleases. He has 
formed man as he chose, as really as the 
potter moulds the clay into any shape, 
or any vessel, which he pleases. He has 
given him his rank in creation; given 
him such a body—strong, vigorous, and 
comely; or feeble, deformed, and sickly, 
as he pleased—just as the potter moulds 
the clay; he has given him such an in- 
tellect—vigorous, manly, and powerful ; 
or weak, feeble, and timid, as he pleased; 
he has determined his circumstances in 


life—whether riches, poverty, an ele- 
vated rank, or a depressed condition, 
just as he saw fit; and he is a sovereign 
also in the dispensation of his grace— 
having a right to pardon whom he will, 
to sanctify whom he chooses, and to 
save whom he pleases; nor has man any 
right to complain. This passage, how- 
ever, Should not be adduced to prove 
that God in all respects moulds the cha- 
racter and destiny of men, as the potter 
does the clay. Regard should be had, 
in the interpretation, to the fact that 
God is just, and good, and wise, as well 
as a sovereign ; and that man is himself 
a moral agent, and subject to the laws of 
moral agency which God has appointed. 
God does nothing wrong. He does not 
compel man to sin and then condemn 
him for it. He does not make him a 
transgressor by physical power, as the 
potter moulds the clay, and then doom 
him for it to destruction. He is a just 
and holy sovereign; he does his plea- 
sure according to the eternal laws of 
equity; and man has no right to call in 
question his authority, or the rectitude 
of his sovereign dispensations. 

ll. Thus saith the Lorp. This verse 
is designed still further to illustrate the 
general subject referred to in this chap- 
ter, and especially to show them, that 
instead of complaining of his designs, or 
of finding fault with his sovereignty, it 
was their duty-and privilege to tnquire 
respecting his dealings, and even to 
“command” him. He was the just 
sovereign, and he was willing to be in- 
quired of, and to instruct them in regard 
to the events which were occurring. 
q| The Holy One of Israel. The Holy 
God who was worshipped by Israel, and 
who was their protector. And his 
Maker. See Note, ch. xliii 1. YJ Ask 
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12. 1% have made the earth, | and created man upon it: J, even 


g Pa. 102, 25. Heb. 11. 3. 


my hands, have stretched out the 


NBW TRANSLATION. 


12. I made the earth, 


And man upon it I have created; 





me of things to come. “I alone can 
direct and order future events; and it is 
your duty and privilege to make inquiry 
respecting those events.” Lowth ren- 
ders this as a question, “‘ Do ye question 
me concerning my children?” But the 
more correct rendering is, doubtless, 
that in our translation, where it is re- 
presented as a duty to make inquiry 
respecting future events from God. 
The idea is, (1) that God alone could 
direct future events, and he alone could 
give information respecting them; (2) 
that instead of murmuring and com- 

laining at his allotments, they should 
humbly inquire of him in regard to their 
design, and the proper manner of meet- 
ing them; (3) that they would be /itied 
for those future events only by seeking 
grace at his hand; and (4) that if in- 
quired of respecting them, if they were 
made the subject of humble, fervent, 
believing prayer, he would order them 
s0 as to promote their welfare, and 
would furnish them grace to meet them 
in a proper manner. {| Concerning my 
sons. Those who worship me, and are 
my adopted children. In regard to 
their destiny; to what is to happen to 
them ; and to the proper way of meeting 
future events. It is implied that God 
had a deep interest in their happiness, 
that he loved them as his children; and 
that they had the privilege of presenting 
their wants, and of pleading for his 
favor and regard, with the assurance 
that he would be propitious to their cry, 
and would order events so as to promote 
their welfare. And concerning the 
work LA my hands. In regard to what I 
do. This is also read as a question by 
Lowth. “ And do ye give me directions 
concerning the work of my hands?” 
According to this interpretation, God 
would reprove them for presuming to 
give him direction about what he should 
do, in accordance with the sentiment in 


vs. 9,10. This interpretation, also, is 
adopted by Vitringa, Jarchi, Aben 
Ezra, and some others. Grotius ren- 
ders it, “ That is, hinder, if you can, my 
doing what I will with them. Thus 
you will show what you can do, and 
what I can do.” Rosenmiiller supposes 
it to mean, “commit my sons, and the 
work of my hands to me; suffer me to 
do with my own what I will.” It seems 
to me, however, that the word “ come 
mand,” is here to be taken rather as ine 
dicating the privilege of his people to 
present their desires in regard to the 
future events which were to take place 
in reference to themselves, and to denote 
the language of fervent and respectful 
petition; and that God here indicates 
that he would comply with their desires, 
that he would, so to speak, allow them 
to direct him; that he would hear their 
prayers, and that he would conform the 
events of his administration to their 
wishes and their welfare. This is the 
most obvious interpretation; and this 
will, perhaps, suit the connexion as well 
as any other. Instead of complaining, 
and finding fault with him, and opposing 
his administration, (vs. 9, 10,) It was 
their privilege to come before him and 
spread out their wants, and even to give 
direction in regard to future events, so 
far as his children were concerned, and 
so far as the events of his administration 
would bear on them, and he would meet 
their desires. This was better than to 
murmur ; this was their privilege in all 
that seemed dark in the dispensations of 
his hand. Thus interpreted, it accords 
with the numerous passages of the Bible 
which command us to pray; and with 
the promises of God that he will meet 
our wants, and lend a listening ear to 
our cries, 

12. I have made the earth, &c. God 
here asserts that he had made all things, 
doubtless with a view to show his 
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heavens, and all their host have 
I commanded. 

13. I have raised him up m 
righteousness, and I will! direct 


Yor, mak: straight. 
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all his ways: he shall build * my 
city, and he shall let go my cap- 
tives, not for price * nor reward, 
saith the Lorn of hosts. 


¢ 2 Chron. 36. 22. Ezra. 1. &e. 
sch. 52, 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


My hands stretched out the heavens, 
And all their host have I commanded. 


13. 
And will make all 


I have raised him up in righteousness, 


his ways plain, 


He shall build my city, and release my captives, 
Not for price, nor for ransom ; 
Saith Jenovan of hosts. 


power, and that he was able to hear 
their cry, and to grant an answer to their 
requests. His agency was visible every- 
where, alike in forming and sustaining 
all things, and in raising up for them 
a deliverer. They might, therefore, go 
before him with confidence, and spread 
out all their wants. Have stretched 
out the heavens. Note, ch. xl. 26. 
§ And all their host. The stars. Notes, 
ch. i. 9; xl. 26. G Have J commanded. 
Asa leaderofanarmy. All are under 
my direction and control. The idea 
is, that that God who had made all 
thipgs, and whose agency was seen 
everywhere, was able to protect them 
in times of trial, and that they might 
with confidence commit their cause to 
him. What more can be needed by 
his people than the friendship and pro- 
tection of him who made the heavens 
and the earth, and who leads on the 
stars ? 

13. J have raised him up. That is, 
Cyrus. Note, ch. xli.2. | Jn righ- 
teousness. In ch. xli. 2, he is called 
“‘the righteous man.” He had raised 
him up to accomplish his just purpose ; 
or in the fulfilment of his own righteous 
plans. It does not necessarily mean 
that Cyrus was a righteous man. See 
Note, ch. xli 2. Q And 2 will direct 
all his ways. Marg. Make straight. 
This is the meaning of the Hebrew 
word. Note, ch. xl. 4. The sense here 
is, T will make his paths all smooth and 
level, 2. e. whatever obstacles are in his 
way I will remove, and give him emi- 


nent success. He shall build my city. 
Jerusalem. It shall be done by his 
command. See Ezra i. 2, where in his 
proclamation, Cyrus says, “ JEHOVAH, 
God of heaven, hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth; and he hath 
charged me to build him an house at 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah.” It is 
very probable that Cyrus was made 
acquainted with these predictions of 
Isaiah. Nothing would be more natural 
than that the Jews in Babylon, when 
he should become master of the city, 
knowing that he was the monarch to 
whom Isaiah referred, and that he had 
been raised up for their deliverance, 
should acquaint him with these re- 
markable prophecies, and show him that 
God had long before designated him to 
accomplish this great work, Comp. 
Note, ch. xliv. 28. “ And he shall let 
go my captives. He shall release my 
people from their captivity in Babylon. 
The Hebrew is, my captivity, or my 
migration ; i. e., those of his people who 
were in captivity, or who were exiles 
from their own land. Not for price. 
They shall not be bought of him; they 
shall not be purchased of him as slaves; 
nor shall they be required to purchase 
their own freedom. ‘They shall be sent 
| away as freemen, and no price shall be 
exacted for their ransom. Comp. ch. 
lii, 3. The Jews in Babylon were re- 
garded as captives in war, and therefore 
as slaves. But it was so ordered by the 
arrangement of Providence, in raising 
up Cyrus, that they were not only 
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14. Thus saith the Lorp, The 
labour of Egypt, and merchandise 
of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, 
men of stature, shall come over ‘ 
unto thee, and they shall be thine: 
they shall come after thee; in 
£ Ps. 63.31. 72.10,11. ch. 49,23, 60.9—16. 
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chains “ they shall come over, and 
they shall fall down unto thee, 
they shall make supplication unto 
thee, saying, Surely * God is in 
thee; and there ts none else; there 
is no God. 


s¢ Ps, 149. 8 #1 Cor, 14, 25, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


14. Thus saith J EHOVAH, 


The wealth of Egypt, and the merchandize of Cush, 

And of the Sabeans, men of stature, 

Shall come over unto thee, and shall be thine; 

They shall follow thee; in chains shall they pass along; 

Before thee shall they bow as suppliants, to thee shall they pray 


[saying], 


“In thee only is God, and there is no God besides.” 


rescued without ransom, but they re- 
ceived most valuable nid from Cyrus, 
and from others, for their journey on 
their return, and for rebuilding the 
temple. See Ezra, chap. i. 4 Vor re- 
ward. Not for ransom. The Hebrew 
‘word here used, ‘iz, denotes, properly, 
that which is given to conciliate the 


favor of others, and hence often a bribe. 
Here it means, that nothing should be 
given to Cyrus for their purchase, or to 
conciliate his favor, and to induce him 
to set them at liberty. He should do it 
of his own accord. It was a fact that 
he not only released them, but that he 
endowed them with rich and valuable 
gifts to enable them to restore their 
temple and city. Ezra i. 7—11. 


14. Thus saith the Lorp. In addi- 
tion to their return to their own land, 
they should be favored with signal 
blessings from other nations. ‘This 
verse is designed to denote the favors 
which in eubsequent times would be 
conferred on Jerusalem, the city which 
(ver. 13) was to be rebuilt. It has 
reference, according to Lowth, to the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and their 
admission into the church of God. 
Grotius, however, understands it as ad- 
dressed to Cyrus, and as meaning that 
because he had released the Jews with- 
out reward, therefore God would give 


him the wealth of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Sabeea, and that those nations should be 
subject to him. But in this opinion, 
probably, Grotius stands alone, and thc 
objections to it are so obvi. us that they 
need not be specified. Some of the 
Jewish interpreters suppose that it re- 
fers to the same events as those recorded 
in ch. xlili. 3, and that it relates to the 
past, and to the fact that God had given 
those nations for the deliverance and 
protection of his people. They suppose 
that particular reference is had to the 
slaughter and destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib. Vitringa regards it as 
referring to the fact that proselytes 
should be made from all these nations 
to the true religion, and finds, as he 
supposes, a fulfilment of it in the 
times of the Saviour and the Apostles, 
In regard to the true meaning of the pas- 
sage, we may observe (1) that it refers 
to the times that would succeed their 
return from their exile; and not to 
events that were then past. This is 
apparent on the face of the passage. 
(2.) It relates to Jerusalem or to the 
people of God, and not to Cyrus, This 
is evident, because it was not true that 
these nations became subject to Cyrus 
after his taking Babylon, for it was 
not Cyrus, but his son Cambyses that 
invaded and subdued Egypt; and be- 
cause the whole phraseology has ree 
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ference to a conversion to religion, and 
not to the subjection involved in the 
conquests of war. (3.) It appropriately 
relates to a conversion to the true God, 
and an embracing of the true religion. 
This is implied in the language in the 
close of the verse, “saying, Surely 
God is in thee; and there is none 
else, there is no God.” (4.) The pas- 
sage, therefore, means that subsequent 
to their return from Babylon, in the 
future history of the true people of 
God, there would be the conversion of 
those nations; or that they—pcrhaps 
here mentioned as the representatives 
of great and mighty nations in general 
—would be converted to the true faith, 
and that their wealth and power would 
be consecrated to the true religion, and 
the cause of JEHOVAH. Jerusalem was 
to be the centre from which would 
radiate the true religion, and the dis- 
tant nations would acknowledge that 
they received it from her, and she was 
to be strengthened by the accession of 
all these numbers, and all this wealth. 
The time when this was to be, is nat 
fixed in the prophecy itself. It is only 
determined that it was to be subsequent 
to the return from the exile, and to be 
one of the consequences of that return. 
The fulfilment, therefore, may be sought 
either under the first preaching of the 
gospel, or in times still more remote. 
A more full explanation will oecur in 
the examination of the different parts of 
the verse. | The labour of Egypt. That 
is, the fruit, or result of the lahor of 
Egypt; the wealth of Egypt. See the 
word thus used in Joh x. 3; Isa. lv. 2; 
Jer. iii, 24; xx. 5; Ezek. xxiii. 9; 
Ps, Ixxviii. 46. The idea is, that there 
should be converts from Egypt, or that 
Egypt would be converted to the true 
religion, and that its wealth would thus 
be brought and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the true God. The conversion 
of Egypt is not untrequently foretold. 
Ps. lxvili. 31: 

Princes shall come out of Egypt, 

oe shall soon stretch out her hands unto 


See Notes on ch. xix. 18—23—where 

the conversion of Egypt is introduced 

and discussed at length, And mer- 
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Alt 
chandise of Ethwpia. On the sitaation 
of Ethiopia, see Notes on ch. xviii. 1. 
The word merchandise here means the 
same as wealth, since their wealth con- 
sisted in their traffic. That Cush or 
Ethiopia, would be converted to the 
true religion, and be anited to the people 
of God, is declared in the passage above 
quoted from Ps, Ixviii, 31; and also im 
various other places. Thus in Ps, 
Ixxxvii.4: “ Behold Philistia, and Tyre, 
with Ethiopia; this man was born there.” 
Zeph. iii. 10.“ From beyond the rains 
of Ethiopia, my suppliants, even the 
daughters of my dispersed, shall bring 
mine offering.” And of the Sabeans, 
men of stature. oO'xxd, stbhaxim. The 
inhabitants of Seba, x20, Seban, n 

Shebas. Sheba, and the Sabeans of that 


name, were a country and people of 
Arabia Felix—comprising a consider- 
able part of the country now known as 
Yemen, lying in the south-west part of 
Arabia. It is the most fertile and 
beautiful part of Arabia. Joel iv. 8; 
Job i, 15. That country abounded in 
frankincense, myrrh, and-spices, and 
gold and precious stones. 1 Kings x. 1; 
Isa. Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20. Seba, here re- 
ferred to, was a different country. It 
was inhabited by a descendant of Cush, 
Gen. x. 7, and was probably the same 
as Meroé, in Upper Egypt. See Note 
on Isa. xii. 8. That this people was 
distinguished for height of stature is 
expressly affirmed by Herodotus (iii. 
20), who says of the Ethiopians, among 
whom the Sabeans are to be reckoned, 
that they were “the tallest of men,” 
Nsyovrar elvat péytorot dvOowrwy; and 
Solinus affirms that the Ethiopians are 
“twelve feet high.” Agatharchides, an 
ancient Greek poet quoted by Bochart, 
Phaleg. ii. 26, says of the Sabeans, ré 
owpara dort Téy KaToiKouvTwy akodo- 
ywrepa—the bodies of those who dwell 
there are worthy of special remark, 


| This shows at least a coincidence be- 


tween the accounts of Scripture and of 
profane writers. This country is alluded 
to by Solomon, in Psalm Ixx1i, 10: 

The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall 


bring presents; 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 


same 
Christian religion was early carried into 
these countries, for among those con- 
verted on the day of Pentecost, were 

and the adjacent 
countries (Acts ii. 10, 11), who would 
carry the gospel with them on their 
return. See also the case of the Eunuch 
of Ethiopia, Acts viii. 26—39 ; by whom, 


; 


gnade bishop of that country about a. D. 
$30. There is a current tradition 
among the Ethiopians that the queen of 
Sheba, who visited Solomon, was called 
Mfaqueda, and that she was not from 
Arabia, but was a queen of their country. 
They say that she adopted the Jewish 
religion, and introduced it among her 
people; and the eunuch, who was trea- 
surer under queen Candace, was pro- 
bably a Jew by religion, if not by birth. 
Yet there will be in future times a 
more signal fulfilment of this prophecy, 
when the inhabitants of these countries, 
and the people of all other nations shall 
be converted to the true religion, and 
shall give themselves to God. Comp. 
Notes on ch. lx. 3—14. That prophecy 
has a remarkable similarity to this, and 
indeed is little more than a beautiful 
expansion of it. | Shall come over unto 
thee. To thy religion; or shall be 
united to thee in the worship of the 
true God. It denotes a change, not of 
place, but of character, and of religion. 
q And they shall be thine. A part of thy 
eople; united to thee. he whole 
guage of this description, however, 
as taken from the custom in the con- 
quests of war, where one nation is made 
subject to another, and is led along in 
chains. It is here figurative, denoting 
that the true religion would make rapid 
and extensive conquests among the hea- 
then; that they would become subject to 
it; and that the gospel would lead cap- 
tive the other religions of the earth; 
that is, that those religious would be 
subdued before it; and that the true re- 
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ligion would everywhere triumph over 
all others. The phrase, pres raid 
over,” &c., denotes that their sabjection 
should be voluntary, and that they shold 
freely abandon their own systems; 
while the phrases, “shall be thine,” “in 
chains,” &c., denote the triumphant 
and mighty power of thetruth. J They 
shall come after thee. Shall be thy fol- 
lowers; shall tread in thy steps. You 
shall precede them in the honor of hav- 
ing conveyed to them the true religion, 
and in that priority uf rank which 
always belongs to those who are first 
blessed with intelligence, and with the 
revelation of God. { Jn chains shall 
they come over. Language taken from 
conquests when subjugated nations are 
led along as captives in a triumph; 
and here denoting the power of that 
troth which should subdue the false 
systems, and bring them into com- 
plete and entire subjection to the 
truth, They should be as com- 
pletely subdued as are captives in war; 
they should be led along by the true 
religion as triumphantly as if in chains. 
This denotes only the fact that they 
would be subdued. It does not mean 
that it would be against their will, or 
that they could not have resisted it; 
but merely that they would be in fact 
as entirely subject to the true religion 
as priscners of war are, who are in 
chains, to the will of their conquerors. 
See notes on ch. xiv. 1,2. 4 And they 
shall fall down unto thee. Recognising 
thee as having the knowledge of the 
true God. To fall down is indicative 
of reverence; and it means here that 
Jerusalem would be honored as being 
the source whence the true religion 
should emanate. Comp. Luke xxiv. 47. 
An expression similar to that here used 
occurs in Isa. xlix. 23. “And kings— 
and queens—shall bow down to thee 
with their face toward the earth, and 
lick up the dust of thy feet.” | They 
shall make supplication unto thee. Lowth 
renders this, “ And in suppliant guise 
address thee.” The Hebrew properly 
means, they shall pray unto thee; but 
the idea is, that they should come as 
suppliants to Jerusalem, to the people 
of God, confessing that there was the 
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16. Verily thou art a God | that ’ hidest thyself, O God of 


g Ps. 44.24. ch. 8. 11. 


Israel, the Saviour. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. Truly thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
O God of Israel the Saviour, 





knowledge of the only true God, and 
praying that they would impart to them 
an acquaintance with the true religion. 
See Notes on ch. ii. $3. The idea indi- 
cated hy this is, that there would be a 
condition of deep and anxious solicitude 
among heathen nations on the subject 
of the true religion, and that they would 
seek counsel and direction from those 
who were in possession of it. Such a 
state has already existed to some extent 
among the heathen; and the Scriptures, 
I think, lead us to suppose that the final 
spread and triumph of the gospel will 
be preceded by such an inquiry pre- 
vailing extensively in the heathen world. 
God will show them the folly of idola- 
try; he may raise up reformers among 
themselves; the extension of commer- 
cial intercourse will acquaint them with 
the comparative happiness and pros- 
perity of Christian nations; and the 
growing consciousness of their own in- 
feriority will lead them to desire that 
which has conferred so extensive bene- 
fits on other lands, and lead them to 
come as suppliants, and ask that teach- 
ers and the ministers of religion may be 
sent tothem. One of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the present time 
is, that such a state of inquiry exten- 
Sively exists; that heathen nations are 
becoming increasingly sensible of their 
ignorance and comparative degradation ; 
that they welcome the ministers and 
teachers sent out from Christian lands; 
and the increased commerce of the 
world is thus diffusing a spirit of uni- 
versal inquiry, and preparing the world 
for the final spread of the gospel. | God 
ts in thee, &c. In Jerusalem; or thou 
art in possession of the only true system 
of religion, and art the worshipper of 
the only true God. They shall acknow- 
ledge that the true religion is there, and 
shall come to obtain the knowledge of 


a way of salvation. See ch. xlix. 7, 
x. 14, 

15. Verily, &c. Truly; an affirma- 
tion made in view of the remarkable 
revelations which had been referred 
to, and the purposes then disclosed. 
@ That hidest thyself. That is, that 
hidest thy counsels and plans. The idea 
is, that the purposes of God are often 
obscure, and concealed; that his ways 
seem to be dark and are mysterious, 
until the distant event discloses his pur- 
pose, or his revelation shows his design; 
that a long series of dark and myste- 
rious events scem to succeed each other, 
trying to the faith of his people, and 
where the reason of his doings cannot 
be seen. The remark here seems to be 
made by the prophet, in view of the 
fact, that the dealings of God with his 
people in their long and painful exile 
would be mysterious, and to them in- 
scrutable; that his plans would be in a 

eat measure concealed; but that a 
uture glorious manifestation would dis- 
close the nature of his designs, and 
make his purposes known. See ch. lv. 
8, 9. “My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways,” &c. oa Ps, xliv. 24. Note 
Isa. viii. 17. YY Zhe Saviour. Still the 
Saviour of his people, though his ways 
are mysterious, and the reason of his 
dealings often unknown. The LXX 
render this, “ for thou art God, though 
we did not know it, O God of Israel the 
Saviour.” This verse teaches us that 
we should not repine or murmur under 
the mysterious and trying allotments of 
Providence. They may be dark now. 
God’s purposes may be hidden. But in 
due time they will be disclosed, and we 
shall be permitted to see his design, and 
to witness results so glorious as shall 
satisfy us that his ways are all just, and 
his dealings right. 
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16. They shall be ashamed, and 17. But Israel * shall be saved 
also confounded, all of them: they in the Lorp with an everlasting 
shall go to confusion # together, © salvation: ye shall not ‘e 
that are makers of idols. ashamed © nor confounded ¢ world 

| without end. 


a@ Rom. 2. 28, 29. 
c Ps. 235, 2, 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5 Jer. 31.3, 
Pet. 2. 6. 


gs Ps. 97.7. 1}. 26. 


16. They shall be ashamed and confounded all of them togethers 
They shall retire in confusion who are the makers of idols. 
17, But Israel shall be saved by Jenovan with eternal salvation ; 
Ye shall not be ashamed, and ye shall not be confounded to eternal ages. 


16. They shall be ashamed, and also con- 
founded, That is, their idols which they 
have made, and in which they have put 
their confidence, shall not be able to aid 
and defend them in the day of trial. 
They shall find all their hopes fail, and 
shall be suffused with shame that they 
were ever so senseless as tO trust in 
blocks of wood and stone. See Notes, 
ch. i, 29; xx. 5; xxx. 5; xiii. 17. 
a liad shall go to confusion. They 
shall all retire in shame and disgrace. 
That is, when they have gone to sup- 
plicate their idols, and have looked to 
them for help, they shall find them un- 
able to render them any aid, and they 
shall retire with shame. 


17. But Jsrael shall be saved. Re- 
ferring primarily to the Jews in Baby- 
lon, but affirming the universal truth 
that the true Israel (Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 
29), that is, the people of God, shall be 
saved from all their persecutions and 
trials, and shall be brought to his ever- 
lasting kingdom. | Jn the Lorp. By 
JEHOVAH —niiva; Sept., aac xupiov. 
It shall be done by the power of JE- 
HOVAH, and Shall be traced to him alone. 
No mere human power could have saved 
tien from their captivity in Babylon; 
wio human power can save the soul from 
hell. With an everlasting sulvation. 
It shall not be a temporary deliverance, 
but it shall be perpetual. The salvation 
of his people is eternal. They shall live 
for ever. In heaven they shall meet no 
more foes; they shall suffer no more 
calamity ; they shall be driven into no 
exile ; they shall never die. 4 Ye shall 


not be ashumed nor confounded, &e. 
This means (1) that they should never 
find God to fail, i. e., to be either unable 
or unwilling to befriend and rescue them, 
The worshippers of idols should find 
that they could not benefit them, and 
that no reliance could be placed in them 
in “the times that tried men’s souls;” 
but not so with those who put their trust 
in God. Their reliance on him would 
never fail; his strength would never be 
exhausted, or be insufficient to meet all 
their enemies; and they shou'd always 
find him “a refuge and strength, a pre- 
sent help intimeoftrouble.” Ps. xlvi. 1. 
(2) That they should never be ashamed, 
1. €., have cause to regret that they had 
put their trust in him. The idea is, 
that they who become his friends never 
regret it; never are ashamed of it; never 
repent it. The time never can come, 
when any one who has become a true 
friend of God will ever regret it. In 
no circumstances of life, in no possible 
situation, will they repent that they have 
become the children of the Most High. 
In prosperity or adversity; in sickness 
or health ; at home or abroad ; in safety 
or in danger ; in life or in death; there 
will be no situation in which they wil 

have reason to be ashamed that the; 
gave their hearts to God. Nor hav 
there been any true Christians who hav: 
regretted their becoming the friends o 
the Redeemer. It may have expose 
them to persecution; their names ma’ 

have been cast out as evil; they ma 

have been stripped of their property 

they may have been thrown into dun 

geons, laid on the rack, or led to th 
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18. For thus saith the Lorp that 
created the heavens; God himself 


42) 


it not in vain, he formed it to be 
inhabited: I am the Lorn; aud 


that formed the earth and made ¢here ts none else. 


it; he hath established it, he created 


19. I have not spoken in secret, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. Fo. thus saith Jeaovan who created the heavens, 
He is the God who formed the earth and made it, 
He hath established it, he created it not in vain, he formed it to 


inhabited ; 


I am JEHOVAH, and none besides. 
19. I have not spoken in secret, in a dark place of the earth. 
I have not said to the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain! 
1 JeHovan speak righteousness ; I declare things that are right. 


stake ; but they have not regretted that 
they tecame the friends of God. They 
have had an approving conscience, and 
the hope of heaven; and God has sus- 
tained them. Nor will they ever regret 
it. No man on a dying bed regrets that 
he is a friend of God. No man at the 
judgment bar will be ashamed to be a 
Christian. And in all the interminable 
duration of the world to come, the 
period never will, pever can arrive, 
when any one will ever regret that he 
became a child of God, or he ashamed 
that he gave his heart carly, and entirely 
to the Redeemer. Why then should not 
all become his friends? Why will not 
men pursue that course which they 
know they never can regret, rather 
than the ways of sin and folly, which 
they Anuw must cover them with shame 
and confusion hereafter ? 

18. For thus saith the Lorn, &c. This 
verse 1s designed to induce them to put 
unwavering confidence in the true God. 
For this purpose, the prophet runs over 
wue great things which God had done in 
proot that he alone was Almighty, and 
was worthy of trust. | [Ze huth esta- 
blished tt. That is,the earth. The lan- 
guage here is derived from the suppo- 
sition that the earth is laid upon a 
foundation, and is made firm. or made 
to keep its place. The LXX render 
this, ‘God who displayed the earth to 
view. and who having made it, divided 
it,” Grwptoey adri}y ; that 1s, parcelied it 
out to be inhabited. This accords well 
with the scope of the passage. | He cre- 


ated it not in vuin. He did not form it to 
be an empty waste, to remain a vast 
desert without inhabitants. He had an 
important object in view, and the earth 
was made, and is preserved for that, 
{ He formed it to be inhabited. By man, 
and the various tribes of animals. He 
designed that it should sustain countless 
multitudes of animated beings. He 
makes it a convenient habitation for 
them; adapts its climates, its soil, and 
its productions, to their nature; and 
makes it yield abundance for their supe 
port. ‘lhe main idea, I think, in tue 
statement of this general truth is, that 
God designed that the earth at large 
should be inhabited; that he did not 
design that it should le waste; and 
that, therefore, he intended that Judea 
——-then supposed to be lying waste while 
the captives were in Babylon—shouid 
be re-peopled, re-cultivated, and again 
become the happy abode of the return- 
ing exiles. He did not intend that it 
should be given up to desolation, but 
that they should return, and dweil again 
in the land of their fathers. So Gro:ius 
interprets it. The Jews from this pas- 
sage infer, that the earth shall be in- 
habited after the resurrection—an tuca 
which has every probability, since there 
will not be fewer reasons why the eartin 
should be inhabited chen than there are 
now; nor can there be any reasons why 
the earth should then exist in vain any 
more than now. 4 And there i» none 
else. See Note on ver. 6. 
19, J have not spoken in secret, 
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* in a dark place of the earth: Ij Seek ye me in § vain: I the 
said not unto the seed of Jacob, | Lorp speak righteousness, I de- 


eDeut. 29.99. 30.11, &c. 


clare things that are right. 
SPs.9.10. 69.32. 





word rendered “secret,” no, séthér, 
denotes a hiding or covering; and the 
hrase here means secretly, privately. 
e did not speak from secret, obscure, 
and hidden places. He did not imitate 
the heathen oracles by uttering his pre- 
dictions from dark and deep caverns, 
and encompassed with the circumstances 
of awful mystery, and with designed 
obscurity. Jn a dark place of the 
earth, From a cave, or dark recess, in 
the manner of the heathen oracles. The 
heathen responses were usually given 
from some dark cavern or recess, 
doubtless the better to impress the minds 
of those who consulted the oracles with 
awe, and to make them more ready to 
credit the revelations of the fancied god. 
Such was the seat of the Sybil mentioned 
by Virgil. 
* Excisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in an- 
trum.” fin, vi. 42. 


Such also was the famous oracle at 
Delphi. Strabo says, “the oracle is said 
to be a hollow cavern of considerable 
depth, with an opening not very wide.” 
Lib. 9. And Diodorus, giving an ac- 
count of this oracle, says, “that there 
‘was in that place a great chasm, or cleft 
in the earth; in which very place is now 
situated what is called the Adytum of 
the temple.” In contradistinction from 
all this, God says that he had spoken 
openly, and withont these circumstances 
of designed obscurity and darkness. In 
the language here, there is a remarkable 
resemblance to what the Saviour said of 
himself, and it is not improbable that he 
had this passage in his mind: “ I spake 
openly to the world; I ever taught in 
the synagogue and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort; and in 
secret have I said nothing.” John 
xviii. 20. A similar declaration occurs 
in Deut. xxx. 11: “ This commandment 
which I command thee this day, it is 
not hidden from thee, neither is it far 


off.” & I said not unto the seed of Jacob. 
E have not said it to my people. The 
seed, or the race of Jacob, here means 
his people: and the idea is, that he had 
not commanded them to worship bim 
for naught, or to call upon him without 
his being ready to answer them. 
G Seek ye me in vain. The phrase, 
“seek ye,” may refer to worship in 
general; or it may more properly refer 
to their calling upon him in times of 
calamity and trial. The sense is, that 
it had not been a vain or useless thing 
for them to serve him; that he had 
been their protector, and their friend ; 
that he had conferred on them import- 
ant blessings; and that they had not 
fone to him, and spread out their wants 
for naught. He had heard their prayers; 
he had granted them rich blessings in 
answer to their supplications. It is still 
true, that God does not command his 
people to seek him in vain. He hears 
their ery; he answers their request. He 
sends none empty away. All his people 
can thus testify that he does not command 
them to seek and serve him for naught. 
Comp. Deut. xxxii. 47. His service is 
always attended with a rich blessing to 
his people; and they are his witnesses 
that he confers on them inexpressibly 
great and valuable rewards. It follows 
from this, (1) That his people have 
abundant encouragement to go to him 
in all times of trial, persecution, and 
affliction, and to seek his fece; (2) that 
they have encouragement to go to him 
in a low state of religion, to confess 
their sins, to supplicate his mercy, and 
to pray for the influences of his Holv 
Spirit, and the revival of his work ; and 
(3) that the service of God is always 
attended with rich reward. Idols do 
not benefit those who servethem. The 
pursuit of pleasure, gain, and ambition, 
is often attended with no reward, and is 
never attended with any benefits that 
satisfy the wants of the undying mind; 
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20. Assemble yourselves and 
come; draw near together, ye that 
are escaped of the nations: § they 
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have no knowledge that set up the 
wood of their graven image, and 
pray unto a god that cannot save. 
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20. Assemble yourselves and come; 
raw near together ye that are escaped of the nations; 


They have no knowledge who bear t 


wood of their graven image, 


And pray to a god that cannot save. 





but the service of God meets all the 
wants of the soul; fills all its desires; 
and confers permanent and eternal re- 
wards. J the Lorn speak righteousness. 
I speak that which is true and just. 
This stands in opposition to the heathen 
oracles, which often gave false and de- 
lusive, and unjust responses. But not so 
with God. He had not spoken, as they 
did, from deep and dark places—fit em- 
blems of the obscurity of their answers; 
he bad not, as they had, commanded a 
service that was unprofitable and vain ; 
he had not commanded them to come 
and seek him without any satisfactory 
answer; and he had not, as they had, 
uttered oracles which were unjust, and 
fitted to delude. | J declare things that 
ore right. Lowth renders this, ‘who 
give direct answers;” and supposes it 
refers to the fact that the heathen oracles 
often give ambiguous and deceitful re- 
sponses. God neverdeceived. His re- 
sponses, or his declarations, always ac- 
corded with the truth; were always 
correct, true, and unambiguous. 


20. Assemble yourselves, and come. 
See Note, ch. xli. 1. This, like the 
passage in ch. xli. 1, seq., is a solemn 
appeal to the worshippers of idols or to 
the world, to come and produce the 
evidences of their being endowed with 
omniscience and with almighty power, 
and of their having claims to the homage 
of their worshippers. Ye that are 
escaped of the nations. This phrase has 
been very variously interpreted. Kim- 
chi diy ode that it means those who 
were distinguished among the nations, 
their chiefs, and rulers; Aben Ezra sup- 


poses that the Babylonians are meant 
especially; Vitringa, that the phrase 
denotes proselytes, as those who have 
escaped from the idolatry of the heathen, 
and have embraced the true religion 5 
Grotius, that it denotes those who sur- 
vived the slaughter which Cyrus in- 
flicted on the nations. Rosenmiiller 
coincides in opinion with Vitringa. The 
word here used, wp, palit, denotes, pro- 
perly, one who has escaped by flight 
from battle, danger, or slaughter. Gen. 
xiv. 18; Josh. viii. 22. It is not used 
anywhere in the sense of a proselyte; 
and the idea here is, I think, that those 
who had escaped from the slaughter 
which Cyrus would bring on the nations, 
were invited to come and declare what 
benefit they had derived from trusting 
in idol gods. In ver. 16, God had said 
they should all be ashamed and con- 
founded who thus put their trust in idols; 
and he here calls on them as living wit- 
nesses that it was so. Those who had 
put their confidence in idols, and who 
had seen Cyrus carry his arms over 
nations and devastate them notwith- 
standing their vain confidence, could 
now testify that no reliance was to be 
placed on them, and could be adduced 
as witnesses to show the importance of 
putting their trust in JEHovaH. F The 
have no knowledge, &c. Those who had 
thus escaped would be witnesses of the 
utter folly of putting their trust in an 
idol god. J That set up the wood, &e. 
The word wood is used here to show the 
folly of worshipping an image thus 
made, and to show how utterly unable 
it was to save. 
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__ ‘Tell ye, and bring them 
near;"yen, let them take counsel 
together: who hath declared this 
from ancient time? who hath told 
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it from that time? have not I the 
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Lorp? and there is no God else 

beside me; a just ® God and 3 

Saviour; there is none beside me, 
A Rom. 3. 23. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


£1. Proclaim ye, and bring them near; 
And let them take counsel together : 
Who hath declared this from the ancient time ? 
And hath announced it from of old ? 
Is it not I, Jenovaun, besides whom there is no God 
A just God and a Saviour; there is none beside me. 


21. Zell ye, &c. That is, announce, 
and bring forward your strongest argu- 
ments. See Note, ch. xli.1. YJ Who 
hath declared this from ancient time? 
Who has clearly announced the events 
respecting Cyrus, and the conquest of 
Babylon, and the deliverance from the 
captivity. The argument is an appeal 
to the fact that God had clearly fore- 
told these events long before, and that, 
therefore, he was the true God. To 
this argument he often appeals in proof 
that he alone is God. See Note, ch. xli. 
22,23. And there is no God else be- 
side me. There is no one who is able 
thus to foretel future events, and to 
show that he is divine. See ver. 5. FA 
just God. A God doing right; whose 
attribute it is always to do right; whose 
word is true; whose promises are ful- 
filled; whose threatenings are executed; 
whose law is maintained; and who 
always does that which, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, ought to be done. 
This does not refer particularly to the 
fact that he will punish the guilty, but, 
in the connexion here, rather seems to 
mean that he would be true and faithful, 
and that his course would be one of 
equity. i Anda Saviour. Saving his 
people. It was a characteristic of him, 
that he saved or preserved his people; 
‘and his equity, or truth, or justice, was 
seen in his doing that. His being a 
‘just God” and “a Saviour” are not, 
set here in contrast or contradiction, as 
if there was any incongruity in them, 
or as if they needed to be reconciled; 
but they rather refer to the same thing, 
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and rather mean that he was just, and 
true in saving his people; it was a cha- 
racteristic of him that he was so true 
to his promises, and so equitable in his 
Sebi aa that he would save them. 
here is here no peculiar and special 
reference to the work of the atonement, 
But the language is such as will most 
accurately express the great leading 
fact in regard to the salvation of sinners. 
It is in the cross of the Redeemer that 
God has shown himself eminently to be 
just, and yet a Saviour; true, and yet 
merciful; expressing his abhorrence of 
sin, yet pardoning it; maintaining the 
honor of his violated law, and yet re- 
mitting its penalty and forgiving the 
offender. It is here, more than any- 
where else in our world, that he has 
shown that he is opposed to transgres- 
sion, and here alone that he has shown 
himself to be merciful; and here, in the 
beautiful language of the Psalmist, that 
Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed 2ach 
other. Ps. 1xxxv. 10. 
The same idea is expressed in Rom. iii. 
26: “ That he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 
It is the glory of the character ot God 
that he can be thus just and merciful at 
the same time; that lhe can maintain 
the honor of his law, secure the stability 
of his government, and yet extend 
pardon to any extent. No human ad- 
ministration can do this, Pardon under 
a human government always does much 
to weaken the authority of the guvern- 
ment, and to set aside the majesty of 
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¢ Ps. 22.27. John 3. 14, i5. 
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22. Look / unto me, and be ye | for I am God, and there 
saved, all the ends of the earth: | else. 


 H0ue 
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NEW TRANSLATION. 


22. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
For I am God, and there is none else. 





the law. If never exercised indeed, go- 
vernment assumes the form of severity, 
and of tyranny; if often, government 
becomes a oullity, and the law loses 
all ite terrors, and crime will walk fear- 
less through the earth. But in the 
divine administration, through the atone- 
ment, pardon may be extended to any 
extent, and yet the honor of the law 
be maintained, for God has shown his 
hatred of sin in the sufferings of the 
cross; and the substituted sufferings of 
the innocent in the place of the guilty, 
will, in fact, do more to restrain from 
transgression than where the guilty 
themselves suffer. Of no human ad- 
ministration can it be said that it is at 
the same time just, and yet forgiving; 
evincing hatred of the violation of the 
Jaw, and yet extending mercy to any 
extent to the violators ot the laws. The 
blending together of these apparently 
inconsistent attributes belong only to 
God, and is manifested only in the plan 
of salvation through the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

22, Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
This is said in view of the declaration 
made in the previous verse, that he is a 
just God and a Saviour. It is, because 
he sustains this character that all are 
invited to look to him ; and the doctrine 
is, that the fact that God is at the same 
time just, and yet a Saviour, or can save 
consistently weth his justice, is an argu- 
ment why they should look to him, and 
confide in him. If he is at the same 
time just—true to his promises; righte- 
ous in his dealings; maintaining the 
honor of his law, and his government, 
and showing his hatred of sin; and also 
merciful, kind, and forgiving, it is a 
ground of confidence in him, and we 
should rejoice in the privilege of look- 
ing to him for salvation. The phrase, 
“look unto me,” means the same as 
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direct the attention to, as we do to one 
from whom we exvect aid, with a feeling 
of reliance on him. It denotes a cou- 
viction on our part of helplessness—as 
when a man is drowning, he casts an 
imploring eye to one on the shore who 
alone can help him; or when a man is 
dying, he casts an imploring eye on a 
physician for assistance. Thus the di- 
rection to look to God for salvation im-~- 
plies a deep conviction that we cannot 
redeem ourselves; a deep feeling that 
salvation is necessary; adeep conviction 
of helplessness and of sin; and a deep 
conviction that he only can save. At 
the same time it shows the ease of 
salvation, and the readiness of God to 
save. Whac is more easy than to duok 
to one for help? What more easy than 
to cast the eyes, with the heart, towards 
God the Saviour? What more reason- 
able than that he should require us to 
doit? And what more just than that 
God, if men will not LooK to him in 
order that they may be saved, should 
cast them off forever? Assuredly, ifa 
poor, dying, ruined, and hopeless sinner 
will not do so simple a thing as ¢o look 
to God for salvation; if he does not 
deem eternal life worth a look towards 
God the Saviour, he ought to be ex- 
cluded from heaven, and all the uni- 
verse will acquiesce in the decision 
which consigns him to despair. ‘The 
Vulgate and the Septuagint render this, 
“turn to me,” or “ be converted to me.” 
q All the ends of the earth. For the 
meaning of this phrase, see Note, ch. 
xl. 28. ‘The invitation here proves, 
(1.) that the offers of the gospel are 
universal, None are excluded. ‘he 
ends of the earth, the remotest parts of 
the world, are invited to embrace salva- 
tion, and all those portions of the earth 
might, under this invitation, come and 
accept the offers of life. (2.) That God 
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| 28. I have eworn * by myself, 

the word is gone out of my mouth 

1” righteousness, and shall not re- 
& Gen. 22.16. Heb. 6. 13. 
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turn, That unto me '! every knee 
shall: bow, every tongue shall 
swear.™ 


i Phil. 2. 10. m Deut. 6. 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
23. By myself have I sworn; the righteous purpose has gone out of my 


mouth ; 


The word that shall not return; 
That to me every knee shall bow, 


Every tongue shall swear. 





is willing to save all; or desirous that 
all should be saved—since he would not 
give an invitation at all unless he was 
desirous that they should accept of it; 
nor would he give an invitation unless 
he was willing to save them. (3.) That 
there is ample provision for their salva- 
tion—since God could not invit: them 
to accept of what was not provided for 
them, nor could he ask them to partake 
of salvation which had no ex#tence. 
(4.) That it is his serious and settled 
purpose that all the ends of the earth 
shall be invited to embrace the offers of 
life. The invitation has gone from his 
lips, and the command has gone forth 
that it should be carried to every crea- 
ture (Mark xvi. 15), and now it apper- 
tains to his church to carry the glad 
news of salvation around the world. 
God intends that it shall be done; and 
on his church rests the responsibility of 
seeing it speedily executed. | For J 
am God, &c. This is a reason why 
they should look to him to be saved. 
None but God could save; and he alone 
was God. It is clear that none but the 
true God can save the soul. No one 
else has power to do it; no one but he 
can pronounce gin forgiven; no one but 
he can rescue from a deserved hell. No 
idol can save. No man can save. No 
angel can save; and if, therefore, the 
sinner is saved, he must come to the 
true God, and look to him, and depend 
on him for salvation. That he may 
thus come, whatever may have been his 
character, and whatever 1s bis conscious- 
ness of ill-desert, is abundantly proved 
by this passage. This verse contains 
truth enough, if properly understood 


and applied, to save the world; and on 
the ground of this, all men, of all ages, 
nations, climes, ranks, and character, 
might come and obtain eternal salvation, 

23. I have sworn by myself. This 
verse contains a fuller statement of the 
truth intimated in the previous verse, 
that the benefits of salvation should yet 
be extended to all the world. It is the 
expression of Gou’s solemn purpose 
that all nations shculd yet be brought 
to acknowledge him, und partake of the 
benefits of the true religion. The ex- 
pression, “I have sworn by myself,” 
denotes a purpose formed in the most 
solemn manner, and ratified in the most 
sacred form. God could swear by no 
greater than himself (Heb. vi. 13, 16); 
and this, therefore, is the most solemn 
assurance that could be possibly given 
that the purpose which he had formed 
should be executed. To swear by him- 
self is the same as to swear by his life, 
or to affirm solemnly that the event shall 
as certainly occur as that he exists. 
The same idea is often expressed by the 
phrase, “‘As I live.” See a parallel de- 
claration in Num. xiv. 21: “ But as 
truly as I live, all the earth shall be 
filled with the glory of the Lorp.” 
Comp. Num. xiv. 28 ; Te xlix. 18; Jer. 
xxii, 24; Ezek. v. 11; xiv. 16, 18, 20; 
Zeph. ii. 9; Rom. xiv. 11. This pas- 
sage is quoted by Paul in Rom. xiv, 11, 
where the phrase, ‘‘I have sworn by 
myself,” is rendered, “as I live, saith 
the Lord,” showing that they are equi- 
valent expressions. The declaration in- 
dicates the utmost certainty. It is an 
assurance confirmed in the most solemn 
manner; and the solemnity of the man- 
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24. Surely, ' shall one say, In 
the Lorp have I ? righteousness 
® and strength. ° even to him ? 

Yor, Ae shall say of me, In the LORD #2 ali 
righteousness and h. 


righteousness. 


a Jer. 23.6. 1 Cor.1. 30, 31. 
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shall — come; and all that are 
incensed against him shall be 
ashamed. 


o Zech. 10.6, 12. Eph. 6. 10 
p John 12. 32. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


24. “Truly in JeEnovan,” shall men say, 
“Ts their eee and strength ;” 


To him shall men come, 


And all who were incensed against him shall be ashamed. 





ner denotes the importance of the trath 
affirmed, and the fixed and settled pur- 
pose of God to accomplish it. | The 
word is gone out of my mouth. The 
LXX render this, “ righteousness shall 
proceed from my mouth, my words 
shali not return.” Lowth renders it, 
“truth is gone forth from my mouth; 
the word, and it shall not be revoked.” 
Jerome, “the word of righteousness has 
gone forth from my mouth, and shall 
not return.” Rosenmiiller accords with 
the interpretation of Lowth. Probably 
the correct translation is, “righteous- 
ness,” (1. ¢., the righteous sentence, or 
purpose, where the word mmx, tzedhagah 
is used in the sense of truth, see ver. 
19), has gone out of my mouth, 
the word, (2. e, the promise), and it 
shall not return.” In this construction 
1 vav before > ld has the force of a 
relative pronoun, and is to be referred 
to 123, dahbhar, the word. The sense 
is, that God has spoken it, and that all 
which he has spoken shall certainly be 
fulfilled. The fact that the declaration 
has once passed his lips, is full proof 
shat the purpose shall be accomplished. 
This is not to be understood of any pro- 
mise which he had made before, but it 
is a solemn declaration which he now 
makes by the prophet. | That unto 
me every knee shall bow. To bow, or 
bend the knee, is indicative of homage 
or adoration; and the idea is, that all 
should yet acknowledge him to be God. 
See Note on Rom. xiv.11. The ancient 
mode of offering adoration, or of pay- 
ing homage, was to place the knee on 
the ground, and then, in eases of pro- 





found reverence, slowly to incline the 
body until the head touched the earth. 
This is practised now in eastern coun- 
tries. Comp. 1 Kings xix. 18; Gen. 
xli. 48; Matt. xxvii. 29; Rom. xi. 4; 
Phil. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 14; 2 Chron. vi. 
18, The obvious and proper significa- 
tion of this is, that the time would 
come when God would be everywhere 
acknowledged as the true God; when 
his religion would spread around the 
world, and all would worship him. It 
refers, therefore, to the future period of 
glory on the earth, when all men shall 
have embraced the true religion, and 
when idolatry shall have come to an 
end. | Every tongue shall swear. This 
expression is evidently taken from the 
practice of taking an oath of allegiance 
to a sovereign, and here means that all 
would solemnly acknowledge him to be 
the true God, and submit themselves 
to his government and will. See the 
phrase explained in the Note on ch. 
xix. 18. It means, that all would em- 
brace the true religion, and acknow- 
ledge God as their King and their God. 
That this refers to the Messiah and his 
times, is apparent from the fact that 
it is twice quoted or referred to by the 
Apostle Paul, and applied by him to 
the Lord Jesus and his religion. Rom. 
xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10. It is a glorious 
promise which remains yet to be ful- 
filled, but which shall certainly be ac- 
complished. All that God has declared 
shall come to pass; and there is no proe 
mise in the Bible more certain than that 
this earth shall yet be filled with tne 
knowledge of the true God. 

24 Surely shall one say. In the 
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25. In the Lorp shall all the | seed of Israel be justified, 9 and 


g Rom. 5. 1. 


shall glory. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
25. In Jenovan shall all the seed of Israel be justified, 


And shall glory. 


margin, “he shall say of me, in the 
Lonrp is all righteousness and strength.” 
The design of the verse is, to set forth 
more fully the effect of the universal 
prevalence of the true religion; and the 
main thought is, that there shall be an 
ainiversal acknowledgment that salva- 
tion and strength were in JEmOVAH 
alone. Idols could not save; men could 
not save; and salvation was to be traced 
to JEHOVAH only, A literal transla- 
tion of the passage would be, “truly in 
JEHOVAH, he said unto me,” or it is 
said unto me, t.e¢., I heard it said, ‘is 
righteousness and strength.” And the 
idea is, that it would be said; or this 
would be everywhere the prevailing sen- 
timent, that righteousness and strength 
were to be found in JEHOVAH alone. 
And the sense is, (1) that they could 
obtain righteousness from him alone, 
or that it was by him alone that they 
could be pardoned and justified. They 
could not be self-pardoned; they could 
not work out a righteousness of their 
own; they could not be justified by any 
of their own works, but would be de- 
pendent on him for that righteousness 
by which they could be pronounced just 
in bis sight. And (2) that it was by 
him alone that they could obtain strength 
or ability to meet their enemies to over- 
come their sins, to discharge their 
duties, to encounter temptations, to bear 
afflictions, and to support them in death. 
These two things, righteousness and 
strength, are all that man needs. ‘These 
are to be found alone in JEHOVAH—in 
JEHOVAH manifested in Jesus Christ. 
And this verse, therefore, is a declara- 
tion that all that man needs shall be ob- 
tained from him, and that the universal 
acknowledgment shall be, that they are 
to be found inhimalone. The whole of 
religion consists essentially in the feeling 
that all our righteousness and strength 
are to be found in God our Saviour. 


—— me, 


The LXX render thie, “every tongue 
shall swear to God, saying, righteous- 
ness and glory shall come unto him, and 
all those who make distinctions among 
them shall be ashamed.” | Even to 
him shall men come. For the purpose of 
being saved. They shall come to JE- 
HOVAH in order to obtain redemption. 
See Note, ch. ii. 3. It should be a uni- 
versal thing, that men should go to God, 
and seek salvation at his hands. J And 
all that are incensed against him. All 
that are enraged against God, and op- 
posed to his government und laws. 
| Shall be ushamed. Note, ver. 16. 
The enemies of God shall see that their 
cpposition is vain; they shall see their 
own feebleness and folly ; and they shall 
be ashamed that they have endeavored 
to oppose one so mighty, and s0 gloricus 
asthe living God. This is to be the 
portion of all who oppose God. The 
time will come when they will be 
ashamed of their own folly, and he con- 
founded with a sense of their own 
wickedness. The multitudes that have 
In various ways resisted him, shall see 
the folly of their course, and be over- 
whelmed with shame that they have 
dared to lift the hand against the God 
that made the heavens. Jarchi renders 
this, “all who have opposed themselves 
to God, shall come to him, led by peni- 
tence on account of the things which 
they have done, and shall be ashamed.” 

25. In the Lorpv. In Jehovah; or by 
Jehovah. Not in themselves; not by 
their own righteousness; not by any 
works which they have done. It shall 
be only in JEHovAH that they shall find 
justification ; and this must mean, that 
it is by his mercy and grace. The en- 
tire passage here, I suppose, has refer- 
ence to the times of the Redeemer. See 
Notes on vs. 21—24. If so, it means 
that justification can be obtained only 
by the mercy of God through a Re- 
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deemer, and by his merits. The great 
truth is, therefore, here brought into 
view, which constitutes the sum of the 
New Testament, that men are not jus- 
tified by their own works, but by the 
mercy and grace of God. {[ Al the seed 
of Israel. All the spiritual seed or de- 
scendants of Jacob. It cannot mean 
that every individual shall be justified 
and saved, for the Bible abundantl 

teaches the contrary. See Matt. viil. 
11, 12; Rom. xi. But it must mean 
all who have a character resembling 
that of Israel, or Jacob; all who are the 
true children and friends of God; all 
who shall be saved. See Rom. ii. 28, 
29; iv.9—13. J Be justified. Be re- 
garded and treated as righteous. Their 
sins shall be pardoned, and they shall be 
acknowledged and treated as the chil- 
dren of God. See Notes on Rom. iii. 24, 
25. To justify here, is not to vindicate, 
or to pronounce them innocent, or to re- 
gard them as deserving of his favor; 
but it is to forgive, to receive them into 
favor, and to resolve to treat them as if 
they had not sinned; that is, to treat 
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them as if they were rigiiteous. All 
this is by the mere mercy and grave ut 
God, and is through the merits of the 
Redeemer, who died in their place. 
{ And shall glory. Or rather, shall 
exult in him, shall praise and celebrate 
his goodness. The word here used (4n, 
haldl,) means in Piel to sing, to chant, 
tu celebrate the praises of any one, Ps. 
CXvilL. 1; cxlv.2; xliv. 9; 1 Chron, xvi. 
86, and is the word of which the word 
hallelujah is in part composed. Here it 
means, that the effect of their being 
justified by JEHOVAH would be, that 
they would celebrate the goodness of 
God, they would be filled with joy, and 
would praise his name. This effect of 
being justified, is more fully stated in 
Rom. v. 1—5. It is a result which 
always follows; and a disposition to 
praise and magnify the name of God in 
view of his boundless mercy in provid- 
ing a way by which sinners may be 
justitied, is one of the first promptings 
of a renewed heart, and is one of the 
evidences that a soul is born again. 
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